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PREFACE 


The present work deals with some of the creations 
of the Indian peoples in personalities, ideas, institutions 
and movements rrom the Mohenjo Daro times to the 
age of Ramakrsna-Vivekananda as sf>ccimens of human 
’ raergizing. It is in the light of comparative culture- 
, history and sociology understood in the widest sense 
that the growth and development of the diverse 
regions and races in India are exhibited. The attempt 
is mainly selective or suggestive in regard to topics 
and tendencies as wxU as epochs and areas of the 
transformation of Vrakriti (Nature) by Pwusa (man) in 
India. 


I have sought to exhibit in relief some of those 
phases and trends in the evolution of Indian manhood 
and civilization which arc generally overlooked or 
minimized by antiquarian researchers, text-book writers 
. on Indian histor)% archxology, philosophy or 
literature, as wcU as by authors of general 
treatises relating to the “spirit” of India or the 
East. The pluralistic trends of the Indian Gtstalt 
of civilization or culturc<omplcx in motion cons- 
Jtitute the dynamic perspective of this investigation. 
Apart from the facts surveyed, no matter how cir¬ 
cumscribed the fields, there arc the viewpoints, 
orientations and methods of analysis such as arc likely 
to have some meaning even to those who in India 
or abroad arc specializing in other fields and other facts. 

It is as a contribution to the realistic philosophy 
or inductive sociology of “values” that the work has 
been planned out. 
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PREFACE 


The difficulties of minaging a work like this mieht 
be well understood if one were to visualize a study 
say, of developments in Europe from Myceni to the 
S^ond Five Ywr Plan. Evidently there is every 
chance of ignonng or doing injustice not only to the 
n^ks and corners ^ as pools and rivulets of 

life but even the broadways and avenues as well as 
seas and channels. '•cu 


^e footnotes contain 
V works as have not been used 

as for the present publication or as differ even funda¬ 
mentally from my own interpretations. 

I luve made it a point to make liberal use of 
my pubhcations m journals or books since igio 
especj^y ^ ^y of them are out of print or hardly 
acc«sjblc m India in a convenient form, distributed^ 

the ^t aS^the °V«t’. “ ~I««-«ntres of 
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December 26, 1936 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
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CHAPTER 1 


CSIDIA AS A CREATOR OF VALUES 

r 

THE fUNDUS OF HISTORY 

(f. B* C. JJOCH—1^35 

The Mohcnjo Dajro ‘‘Hindus” represent perhaps the 
peak of an ascending curve in culture-history. And if 
their techniques, arts and sciences of material life as 
^veIi as inventions of '‘spiritual” culture are to be 
assigned to the fourth millennium b. c. one will liavc 
to commence the cycle of this civilisation at a much 
more remote antiquity. For the precursors of the 
Mohenjo Daro Hindus, i.e., for the primitive and rudi¬ 
mentary beginnings or rather the “pte-historic” origins 
of these “Chalcoiithic” developments we have to 
“imagine” certain ages bet\s^een, say, 3 joo b. C. and some 
of the Palaeolithic strata of human achievements 
{c. 10,000 B. c.), such as are described, for instance, in 
C. H. B. QucrmclTs E^^etyday UJt in tht Old Sim^ 
Evidently the Mohenjo Daro Flindus are quite recent 
or modern compared to those prehistoric forefathers of 
the Indian races. 

For the present, however, in order to keep to the 
facts let us be somewhat modest in chronological dimen¬ 
sions. Today in 1935 we can be sure only of the fact 
that the creations of the Hindus are older than those of 
the Vedic ages 1300-1000 b. g.), corresponding to or 
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synchronous, as these latter are, with the Homeric 
epochs of European culture. The earliest Hindu crea¬ 
tors of human civilization were at least as old as the 
Assyro-Babylonians and Egyptians. The “Hindus” of 
the Indus Valley (Mohenjo Daro, Harappa and other 
sites)^ were perhaps not yet used to the metallurgy of 
iron. But they built roa^ 13-50 ft. wide, enjoyed hydro¬ 
pathic and hot air-baths and commanded the convenience 
of public drainage. Their agricultural technique knew 
the cultiv^ation of wheat and barley, and industry the use 
of cotton spinning whorls. By commercial relations 
they came into contact with the “East" and the “West” 
of those day’s. Among their arts and crafts are to be 
mentioned ivory seals, dancing forms, svastika design, 
animal figures (buffalo, rhinoceros etc.), * half-syllabic 
scripts, stone, gold, copper, bronze and silver vessels. 
The “Hindu” culture of this Chalcolithic period (r. 3500- 
3000 B. c.) appears to have been dominated by “cities,” 
and the people were used to spacious dwelling houses. 
And in Keeping with the world-forces of those days 
the Indus Valley “Hindus” propagated the cult of tne 
Mother Goddess who was equally at home in Persia, 
Western Asia, the Aegean culture-zone, and Egypt. It is 
indeed possible to trace the beginnings of the tree and 
serpent worship, the jbipal tree cult, the phallus-cult, 
as well as Siva and Durga of our times nack to the 
fourth millennium b. c. 

In the present study we are not interested in the 
continuity of this civilization of the ancient Punjab 

* J. Marshall: Mobttt/o Daro and the Indus Chllh^tiou (London 
1931), J. Prx^'luski: “The Great Goddess in India and Iran” 
(^Indian Ilistorical Quarterly^ Calcutta, September, 1934); A. K. Sun 
“Pre-Aryan Elements in Indian Culture” {^Calcutta April, 

1931, November and December 193a, I. H.Q. March, 1934)> See 
also N. N. Law: **Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Valley Qviliza- 
tion” ( 7 . 77 . j 2 -» March, 1932). 
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Sindh as coming down to our own times. Nor 
indeed is it our chief theme to stress the antiquity of 
Creative India’s attainments in the arts and sciences. It 
is from altogether other angles of vision,—sociologico- 
cultural rather than archaeologico-historical,—that we 
arc cxamimng some of the aspects and tendencies of 
creative India. 

Let us commence with the conventional approach of 
orientalists to Indian civilization. If the same conven¬ 
tional method were applied to European civilization we 
should have to pick up some such data as the following 
from Western sociography: 

In Europe even in the sijrteenth and seventeenth 
caiturics the barbers w’ere surgeons. Even in the 
eighteenth century the magic touch of the king’s hand 
was bclicvxd by the English people to have marvellous 
therapeutic effects. Patients suffering from scrofula and 
other diseases used to ^tiiion the Court in order to 
have the royal healing administered to them. Today in 
Europe and America millions of Christians still believe 
in immaculate conception and transubstantiation. 

If an Indian were to note these and other facts of a 
like nature and exhibit them as specimens of modem 
Eur-America or mediaeval and ancient Europe it would 
be doing injustice to the intellea of the Occidental 
world. But this is just what European and American 
scholars of modern times have generally done with 
regard to India and the Orient. The little that is 
known of the Orient in Eurc^ and America today is, 
to say the least, based on a nmdamentally wrong atti¬ 
tude of mind and an unscientific presentation of the 
subject-matter. 

The most prevalent notion is that Hindu literature 
is at best tlic literature of topics dealing with the “other 
world,” the soul, the Divinity,—the themes which 
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constitute the stock-in-trade of pessimistic metaphysics. 
The historic truth, however, is that metaphysical sub¬ 
jectivism is the least part of Hindu thought, and pessim¬ 
ism the farthest removed from actual Indian life and 
institutions. The Hindus have discussed every subject 
in the universe from the tamarind to the pole-star. 
Hindu literature and art arc the literature and art of 
ever)' human passion and activity from sex to salvation.^ 
The Hindus have written on “pure” mathematics; 
their algebra and arithmetic were in advance of those 
of the Greeks. The Hindus have in fact laid down the 
foundations of the mathematical science known to the 
modern world. To a certain extent they anticipated 
Descartes (1596-1650) in the principles of solid geometry 
and Newton (1642-72) in those of differential calculus. 
The solutions of Lagrange and Euler (1707-85) ^ 
indeterminate equations of the second degree were given 
by the Hindus more than one thousand years before 
their time. 

' See the present author’s **SMkraaJ/i as a Document of I 4 indu 
Culture” {Moi/er» Rw/rs', Calcutta, 1915); Tift Posith't Ba^kgnwid of 
Hindu Sociohj^ (Allahabad) Vol. 1 . (1914), Vol. II, (19^** 

Lore in Hindu Literature (Tokyo, IQ16), Tbe Folk-Element in Hindu 
Culture (London, 1917), Hindu Aebievements in Exact Science (New 
York, 1918), “Democratic Ideals and Republican Imritutions in 
India” {American Political Science Rrr;V»', November, 1918), “The 
Hindu View of Life” {Open Court, Queago, August, 1019), 
di Mestier e GUde Mercantili nell' India antica” {Giomalt degli Econo- 
misti e Rinstadi Statistica, Rome, April, 1920), “La Theorie dc la 
Constitution dans la philosophie politique hindouc” (R/r*r de 
Sjntbise Historique, Paris, August-Deccraber, 1920), Hindu Art, Its 
Humanism and Modernism (New York, 1920), Die Libensansebauung 
des (Leipzig, 1925), “Aspects polidqucs ct cconomiqucs dc la 

civilisation hindouc” {Rerue de S. H. Paris, June, 1930) "Die 
Struktur dcs Volkcs in der sozialwisscnschaltlichcn Lchrc dcr 
Schukraniti” {Koelner Vierteljahrsbefte Jeter So^iologie XI, i, 1931), 
“Sociological Approaches to Vcdic Culture” {Prabuddba Bbarata, 
Calcutta, September, October and November 1933)* 
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Hindu literature on anatomy and physiology as well 
as eugenics and embryology has been voluminous. The 
Hindus knew the exact osteology of the human body 
m^o thousand years before Vesalius (r. 1543) and had 
some rough ideas of the circulation of blood long 
before Harvey (1628). The internal administration of 
mercury, iron and other powerful metallic drugs were 
practised by the Hindu physicians at least one thousand 
years before Paracelsus (1540). And they have written 
extensive treatises on these subjects. 

The Hindus have written on government, municipal 
institutions, taxation, census, jurisprudence, warfare, and 
the laws of nations. Their investigations bear compari¬ 
son with those of Aristotle, Machiavclli and Jean Bodin. 
The Hindus have written on painting, literary criticism, 
dramaturgy, dancing, gesture, music, irrigation, naviga¬ 
tion and town-planning. 

In Europe the six notes of the gamut were invented 
by Guido, monk of Areazo in Tuscany (995-iojo) and 
the seventh was added by Le Maire of Paris in the 
sixteenth ccntuiy. But the Hindus wrote about the f^ull 
musical scale at least as early as the fifth century and they 
devised also a sort of musical notation, signs and 
sym^ls, which may be regarded as the analogues of the 
mediaeval European neumes, 

Hindu treatises on algebra, arithmetic, astronomy, 
pharmac}% chemistry, medicine and surety were not 
confined to India, They wxrc translated into Chinese 
(and ultimately into Japanese) on the one side; and on 
the other, were translated into Arabic by tlie Moslems 
of ^ estern Asia. In the Middle Ages the Moslems 
tai^ht the Christians of Europe at Cordova in Spain, at 
Cairo in Egypt, at Damascus in Syria, and at Bagdad on 
the Tigris. The Europeans have thus learnt the Hindu 
decimal system of notation in mathematics, the use 
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of some I-Iindu medjciml drugs, ajid Hindu metallurgy. 

The musied theories of the Hindus were the same 
as those of the Europeans down to nearly the end of 
the Middle Ages, as both were based on “melody.” 
"Harmony” is a recent European growth (seventeenth 
cennir}-^)* Similarly the theories of painting also were 
the same both in India and Europe. Like the Hindus, 
the ancients and mediaevals in Europe did not have 
the "perspective” with which the modem world is 
familiar. Hindu books on painting have, bcsid(^, influ¬ 
enced tlie art and art-criticism of China during her 
"Augustan Age.” Europeans and Americans who are 
today admiring the Chinese masters are clietcby indite^y 
paying homage, to a certain extent, to Hindu art-philo¬ 
sophy. ^ 

In a sense the geography of Creative India is as 
wide as Asia itself. It is the result of Vaptiiudtjohnim- 
iritf, la facuiti poof i'homm^ de sortir ds ses fronturu pour 
allsr sijoumer^ the coloniam^ aptitude, the opacity of 
m:qn to movc out of hls frontiers in order to live abroad, 
as Lasbax would sayd Tills indeed constitutes the cele¬ 
brated j^itortpa ^rdhmana (VII, 15) cult of chatmvttl 
(march on). Hindu thought is even now governing 
the Bushido morality of the Japanese soldiers. It is at 
the back of the philosophical writings of the neo- 
Confiicianists (of the Sung Aee) and of the mystical 
Taoists in C hina as well as of the cnergistic Nidiirenism 
of the people in Japan. It runs to a certain extent 
through the Suflstlc teachings of the Persian poets, is 
responsible for the Buddhism of Siam and Indo-China, 
and regulates the everyday life of the Ccntral-Asian, 
Mongolian and Siberian rustics. And the islands of tlie 
South Seas and the Indian Ocean from the Phibppines 

IE. Lasbas: La Citi liimamt (Paris 1927), Vol, TJ, pp. 519- 
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on the East to Afadagascar on the African coast bear on 
them indelible marks of Hindu colonial expansion, in 
vocabulary, literary tradition, sculpture, and architecture. 

All this is a fairy tale today. But it was brought 
about by the most natural circumstances. For about 
fifteen hundred years from the close of the fourth 
century b. c. the Hindus maintained a “Greater India” 
of international commerce and culture. Creative Inriia 
thus grew into the heart and brain of Asia. 

It is often supposed that Hindu history is that of 
a people who belonged to some ante-diluvian age. It is 
even held in some quarters that the epoch of Hindu 
achievements was synchronous with the primitive Vcdic 
age or that it was exhausted in the so-called Buddhist 
period. The facts arc quite otherwise. The Vcdic age 
IS by no means the greatest age of the Hindus; nor is 
there, strictly speaking, a “Buddhist period” of Indian 
history. 

It may be true that the Hindu ships brought muslin 
and indigo to the builders of the pyramids in Egypt, and 
jewels to Syria for the breastplate of the Hebrew high 
priest. It is indeed true that Hindu traders had settle¬ 
ments in the international quarters of the great city of 
Babylon, a New York of antiquity. The Mohenjo Daro 
culture of India goes, besides, back to r. 3500 b. c. 
But for all practical purposes the great achievements of 
the “ancient” Hindus should be regarded as synchronous 
with those of the Greeks from Pythagoras (sixth century 
B. c.) to Aristotle (fourth century' b. c.), of the Alexan¬ 
drians (Hellenists) and of the Roman Empire (r. a . c. 
100-600). 

As for the subsequent ages, it should be remembered 
that the “classical” races of Europe were extinct and 
gave the torch of civiliaation to the “barbarian” Teutons; 
whereas the Hindus continued to live and expand main- 
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tdning and furthering their race^zonsdousncss. Down 
to the Renaissance of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, represented by Descartes, Leibniz andNew^ton, 
these new" European races could not virtually distance 
the Hindus in any branch of science or art, theoretical 
or applied. And dow^n to the "Industrial Revolution/' 
i.e>, the application of steam to manufacture and com^ 
munication in the late eighteenth and early years of the 
nineteenth century the Hindu political, economic and 
Social insti tut Ions were more or less on a par wjdi 
those in Europe. 

Liberty of the people Tvas not then greater in the 
\Vestem world than in India, women's rights w'crc thpn 
not known in any part of the globe, mankind did not 
know^ anywhere the blessings of universal hteracj^ 
mdustty was ever>-where limited to the cottage and 
domestic system, the family was tied to the village, the 
civilization was throughout mainly agricultural and rural, 
and the Hindu Louis's, Fredericks and Peters were as 
good or as bad "enlightened despots” as were those of 
Europe, 

Xhe Hindus are alleged to have been defective in 
organmng ability and in the capacity for administering 
public bodies. Epoch by epoch, however, creative India 
has given birth to as many heroes, both men and women, 
m public service, international commerce, military tactics, 
and government, as has any race in the Occidental 
w orid. ^K^arfare was never monopolized by the so- 
called Ksat riya o r warrior caste in India, but as in 
Europe, gave scope to every class or grade of men to 
display their ability. 

Ilindu history is the history of as many institutions, 
councils, conferences, academies and congresses, as that 
of the Western races. The Hindus organized municipal 
commissions for civic life and built hospitals for the 
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sick and wounded at least three hundred years before 
the Qiristian era. The Hindus had parisats^ i.c., acade¬ 
mics or dubs for philosophical and sdentihe investiga¬ 
tion in evc^ age of their history. Thev established 
universities for the advancement of learning and pro¬ 
pagation of culture. And they instituted sodeties or 
assodations for religious and moral purposes as well. 

It is a vidous practice to try to understand Hindu 
chi^ctcristics or the “spirit” of independent Hindu 
ayi^ation from the failures and demoralization of the 
Hmdus in an epoch of political nothingness. It is also 
unscientific to forget the actual superstitions and back¬ 
wardnesses of the European Middle Ages and “early 
modem” times while making an estimate of independent 
Hindu culture down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. ® 

One must not in any case forget that among the 
last representatives of independent Hindu India we have 
such remarkable names as Sivaji (1627-1680) and Baji 
Kao (1720-1740) as well as Ranjit Singh (1780-1839). 
For ^e same period we have Moslem leaders like Asaf 
Jah (1724-1748) of Hyderabad and Haidar Ali (1722- 
1782) as well as Tipu Sultan (1749-1799) of Mysore. 

Fmm the Bengali and the South Indian angles 
of vision the lower terminus of political sovereignty 
exercised by the Hindu races is likely to be somewhat 
mstorted. It is therefore very necessary to observ'c that 
Hindu states were enjoying independence down to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The eighteenth cen¬ 
tury of Indian political history was dominated by the 
Hindus. ^ 

With the annexation of the Punjab by Raghunath 
^aghoba) in 1758 during the Peshwaship of Balaji Baji 
Rao (1740-1761) the Afaratha Empire extended from the 
Himalayas in the North to the southern extremity of the 
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Indian Peninsula. The Peshwa’s power endured as a 
sovereign authority,—although territorially much reduc¬ 
ed,—down to 1818. 

Ranjit Singh (1780-1839), the “lion of the Punjab,** 
was a contemporary of Rammohun (1772-1853). The 
entire Punjab (including Kashmir and Jammu) was ruled 
by him as an independent Hindu state. It was not 
until 1849 that the l^njabis lost their independence. 

The part played by the Indians as creators in the 
nineteenth and t>\'enticth centuries is not to be belittled. 
The “modem** trends in India’s creations,—^both at home 
and abroad,—arc but to be organically linked up with her 
previous achievements in arts, sciences, law, polity 
and what not. The traditional cults of iakityoga (cnerg- 
ism), charaiveti (march on) and di^njaya (conquest of the 
quarters) which arc responsible for these creations of 
today arc manifest in more or less the same form in 
the different “regions** of modem India. No matter 
what be the angle of vision,—Punjabi, Maratha, Madrasi, 
Bengali, Hindu, Moslem, or otherwise,—the sociography 
of contemporary India is likely to be almost uniform. 
Due regard will no doubt have to be paid to the “personal 
equations** of the observer and interpreter. Foreign 
reporters on contemporary India also could not 
|>ossibIy overlook the more or less uniform transforma¬ 
tions of character and creative urges among the diverse 
Indian races. Even as “indentured labourers** or 
“assisted emigrants** the men and women of India 
have been creating values,—agricultural, industrial and 
commercial,—in the lands beyond the Indian seas, — es¬ 
pecially in Africa and America,—for over a century.^ 

* For the “Greater India” of today see the chapter on 
“Americanization” in B. K. Sarkar: Tb« Futurism of Yeung Asia 
(Berlin, 1922); S. A. Waiz (editor): InJians Abroad (Bombay), 
Bulletins on Kenya, South Africa, Fiji, Briush Guiana and Canada 
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For Indian men and women of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury it is but a second nature to comprehend even in 
the smallest intellectual unit bearing on India the achieve¬ 
ments of the Cholas, the Vijayanagara Rayas and the 
Marathas of the South, as well as the Rajputs, the land 
of Nanak, the Bengali people, and the United Provinces. 
Thanks, again, to the intimate personal friendships and 
study-travels embracing as they do the different quarters 
of India it is possible for many publicists, scholars, 
and readers of journals to assirmlate a part of India’s 
messages from far and near. The impaas'of Moslem 
India are accordingly no less perceptible on the mentality 
of the Hindus than those of Hindu India on that 
of the Mussalmans. 

Finally, the movements and activities of the Indian 
men and women of today are in constant interaction 
and cooperation with those of the other races of man¬ 
kind. In the progress of contemporary ci\Tli2ation, in 
schemes of world-reconstruction and in projects of 
futuristic societal planning creative India is thus conti¬ 
nuing to fimetion as a colleague of the other creative 
members of the world-system. 

During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, then, 
the Indian races have been eriiibiting their virility in 
no questionable manner. Creative India’s role in tech¬ 
nocracy and culture is as much in c\ddcnce today as in 
the days of Mohenjo Daro. 

Altogether, the place of creative India in the world 
of values,^ dynamic as it is, will be found to be exten- 

(*9*7)t East Africa (1928, T929), British Guiana (1928), etc; 
Tb« Indian Ytar Book (Bombay), 1918 (pp. J25-J27), 1926 (pp. 599- 
407), 1928 (pp. 450-441) and subsequent volumes; R. K. Mukerjee: 
Miirunt Asia (Rome, 1936). 

^ C. Bougie; Lecons dt Sodolope sur rUtvlntion des Valturi (Paris, 
1929), pp. 3-9; Ribot: L<i Ijogtqm dts sentiments (Paris 1920) ch. IL 
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sive and varied. And the problem of the ‘‘revision of 
values” which has become a vital question of philosophy 
in post-war Eur-America is no less ur^nt in the science 
or sciences bearing on India, the Indian races and the 
Indian culture-systems, especially in their age-to-age 
orientations to the rest of the world. A new indology 
is a desideratum today in order to help forward the 
transvaluation of values demanded long ago by Nie¬ 
tzsche.^ 


SECTION z 

THE ROLE OF THE HINDUS IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF MATERIAL SQENCE AND SCIENTIFIC 
METHODS 

Investigations in radio-activity since 1896 have 
effected a marvellous revolution in our knowledge of 
Energy. The ultimate atoms of matter are now believed 
to possess “sufficient potential energy to supply the ut¬ 
termost ambitions of the race for cosmical epochs of 
time.” 

Speaking of these new discoveries in connection 
with radio-activity, Soddy remarks in his Matter and 
Ener£jr. “It is possible to look fonv'ard to a time, which 
may await the world, when this grimy age of fuel will 
seem as tmly a beginning of the mastery of energy as 
the rude stone age of palaeolithic man now appears as 
the beginning of the mastery of matter.” 

This optimism seems almost to out-Bacon Bacon’s 
prophecy in the Novum Organstm (1621) relating to the 
wonderful achievements he expected from a “new birth 

*For a corresponding but more elaborate work on Eur- 
America sec H. E. Barnes: Tht History of XTesttm CspithatioM (New 
York, 1955) z vols. 
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of science/' The "new birth” was inevitable, he declared, 
"if any one of ripe age, unimpaired senses, and well- 
purged mind, apply himself anew to experience and 
particulars/' 

Becquere/s discovery of radio-active substances is 
thus a quarter less than three hundred years from Bacon's 
first advocaq?^ of experimental and inductive methods* 
The “long and barren period” between the scientific 
activity of ancient Greece and that of modem Europe, 
described by Wbewell as the "stationary period of 
science,” was drawing to a dose in Bacon’s time. The 
age was, how'cver, yet, "dark” enough to be condemned 
by him in the following words : 

“The lectures and exercises there (at the Univer¬ 
sities) are so ordered that to think or speculate on any¬ 
thing out of the common way can hardly occur to any 
man. Thus it happens that human knowledge, as we 
have it, is a mere medley and ill-digested mass, made up 
of much credulity and much accident, and also of diild- 
isli notions wiiich w'e first imbibed.” 

Positive science is hardly three hundred years old. 
It is necessary to remember this picture of the intel¬ 
lectual condition of Europe at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century in every historical survey of the 
^*exact” sdences (whether deductive-mathematical or 
inductive-physical) as wtE as in every comparative esti¬ 
mate of the credit for tlieir growth and development 
due to the difiereat nations of the world* 

Hintlu investigations in exact science, come down 
to about laoo a. Strictly speaking, they cover the 

^ Consult U* C. Dutt; Tbi ^laferia AUdka ^ /bi Hhdui 
(Calcutta 1S77, 1900), K. L. Dejr i 'i'he ladi^nous Dmgs cf India 
(Calcurta 1S96), P, C Ray e Hhlory of Hindu Cbimhtry (Calcutta), 
Vol. I, (rgoj), VoL O. (1909) (incorporating B. N. Seal: Tbo 
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period from the Atharva Veda (c. 800 b. c.), one of the 
Hindu Scriptures, to Bhaskarachirya (r 1150), the 
mathematician; or rather to the middle of the fourteenth 
century, represented by Madhavacharya, the compiler of 
“The Sixteen Systems of Philosophy” (1351), Gunaratna 
(1350), the logician, the *^Kasa-Katna~Samfic}jcb(^a** the 
work on chemistry, and Madanapala, author of the 
Ala/eria Medica (1574) named after himself. 

We arc living today in the midst of the discoveries 
and inventions of the “second industrial revolution.” 
To the moderns, therefore, the whole science of the 
ancient and mediaeval Hindus discussed here belongs to 
what may be truly called the prc-scicntific epoch of 
the history of science. Its worth should, however, be 
estimated in the light of the parallel developments among 
their contemporaries, the Greeks, the Chinese, the 
Graeco-Romans, the Saracens, and the mediaeval Euro¬ 
peans. 

Whewell, according to whom the scientific 
inquiries of the ancients and mediaevals “led to no 
truths of real or permanent value” passes the following 
summar)’ and sweeping judgment on all these nations: 

“Almost the whole career of the Greek schools of 

MtebaKtcelf Physical and Chemical Theories of the Ancient HindsuV, 
B. K. Sarkar : The Posithe Backgromd of Hindn Sociology (Allahabaa) 
Vol. I. (1914) (incorporating B. N. Seal: Hindn Ideas Abont Plants 
and Plant Life, Hindn Classification of Animals, Hindu Ideas About 
the Nervous System, Hindn Mechanics, and Hindn Aronstict), P. Ncogi; 
Iron in Ancient India (Gilcutta, 1914), B. N. Seal; The Positive Sciences 
of the Ancient Hindus (London, 191}), B. K. Sarkar ; Hindu Achieve- 
ments in Lxact Science (New York, J9>8), S. R. Das : “Astronomical 
Instruments of the Hindus” {fnd. Hist. O. June, 1928), B. Datta : 
“The Scope and Development of Hifwu Ganita” (7. H.Q. Sept., 
1029), M. N. Banerjec: “Iron and Steel in tlie Rig Vedic Age’* 
(/. H.Q. Sept. 1929, June, '1952), B. Datta and A. N. Singh: 
History of hlindu AlatJ^matics (Laihorc, 1955). 
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philosophy, of the schoolmen of Europe in the Middle 
Ages, of the Arabian and Indian philosophers, shows 
that we may have extreme ingenuity and subtlety, inven¬ 
tion and connection, demonstration and method; and yet 
out of these no physical science may be developed. We 
may obtain by such means logic and metaphysics, even 
geometr}’^ and algebra; but out of such materials we 
shall never form optics and mechanics, chemistry and 
physiology.” Further, “the whole mass of Greek philo¬ 
sophy shnnks into an almost imperceptible compass, 
when viewed with reference to the progress of physical 
knowledge.” “The sequel of the ambitious hopes, 
the vast schemes, the confident undertakings of the 
philosophers of ancient Greece was an entire failure in 
the physical knowledge.” 

While accepting for general guidance the above 
estimate of Whewell regarding the ancients and mediae- 
vals, the student of ciilture-history would find the fol¬ 
lowing noteworthy points in a sun^cy of the world’s 
positive sciences from the Hindu angle : 

1. The “pure” mathematics of the Hindus was, 
on the whole, not only in advance of that of the Greeks, 
but anticipated in some remarkable instances the Euro¬ 
pean discoveries of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. That mathematics is the basis of 
the mathematical science of the modems. 

2. Like the other races, the Hindus also may be 
taken to have failed to make any epoch-making dis¬ 
coveries of fundamental “laws,” planetary, inorganic, or 
organic, if judged by the generalizations of today. But 
some of their investigations were solid achievements in 
positive knowledge, viz., in materia medica, therapeutics, 
anatomy, embryolog}^ metallurgy, chemistry, physics, and 
descriptive zoology. And in these also, generally speak¬ 
ing, Hindu inquiries were not less if not more definite. 
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exact, and fruitful than the Greek and mcdiaeval- 
Europcan. 

3. Hindu investigations helped forw'ard the scienti¬ 
fic developments of mankind through China (and Japan) 
on the east and the Saracens on the west of India, and 
this both in theoretical inquiries and industrial arts. 

4. Since the publication of Gibbon’s monumental 
history tlie historians of the sciences have given credit 
to the Saracens for their services in the development of 
European thought. Much of this credit, however, is 
really due to the Hindus. Saracen mathematics, chemis¬ 
try, and medicine were to some extent direct borrowings 
from Hindu masters. The Greek factor in Saracen cul¬ 
ture is known to every modem scholar; the Hindu 
factor remains yet to be generally recognized. That 
recognition would at once establish India’s contributions 
to Europe. 

5. The attempts on the part of modem scholars to 
trace the Hellenic or Hellenistic sources of I lindu learn¬ 
ing have not been successful. 

6. But, like every other race, the Hindus also got 
their art of writing from the Phoenicians. Besides, the 
Hindus may have derived some inspiration from Greece 
in astronomy as admitted by their own scientists, c.g., 
by Varahamihira in Briba/ Samhitd (II. 14)^. 

7. Hindu intellect has thus independently appre¬ 
ciated the dignity of objective facts, devdsed the methods 

* N. B. Mitxa: H/W« Matbtmafia (Calcutta, 1916), which 
examines the view of Kaye in IndioH Mathematics (Calcutta 191)), 
S. R. Das: “Aspects of the Histoty of Hindu Astronomy” and 
“Alleged Greek Influence on Hindu Astronomy” {iMdian Mis^ 
toricalQuarterlj^'Dcccmhct March 1928), B. Datta: “The 

Scope and Development of Hindu Gamtd* (/. IL Q, September 
1929). 
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of observation and cspcriment, elaborated the machinery 
of logical analysis and truth investigation, attacked the 
external universe as a system of secrets to be unravelled* 
and wrung out of Nature the knowledge which consd- 
rutes the foundations of science. 

8. The claim of the Hindus to be regarded as 
some of the pioneers of science and contributors to 
exact, positive, and material culture rest, therefore, in all 
respects, on the same footing as those of the Greeks, 
in quality, quantity, and variety. An absolute superiority^ 
cannot be daitued for either, nor can any fundament^ 
difference in WtHanuhammg^ mental outlook, view of 
life, or angle of vision be demonstrated benveen these 
two races or culture-systems. 

It has been suggested above that the age of 
experimental and inductive science is somewdiat less than 
three hundred years. The establishment of the Royal 
Society in London in i6£i2 may be taken as a convement 
Starting point for the modem epoch in **exact” science. 
It is this period that has estabhshed the cultural superio¬ 
rity of the Occident over the Orient. But this epoch of 
“superiority"' should require to be analysed a lime more 
closely. 

Neither the laws of motion and gravitation (of the 
latter half of the seventeenth century), nor the birth of 
the sciences of modern chemistry and eiectricity during 
the latter hali; of the eighteenth could or did produce 
the superiority in any significant sense. I'here was 
hardly any difference in materialism between Europe 
and Asia at the time of the French Revolution (1789). 
The real and only cause of the parting of ways between 
the East and West, nay, bcttt^cen the mediaeval and the 
modern, was the discovery of steam, or rather its 
application to production and transportation. The 
steam engine, patented by Watt in 1769, came Into use 
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in mines and ifon works duxmg 177J-8;, and effected 
an ‘^industrial revolution” during the fct decades of 
the nineteenth century. It is this revoludou that has 
later ushered in the "modernism” of themodem world 
in social institutions^ science, and philosophy, as well 
as brought about the supremacy of Eur-America over 
Asia, 

The year tStj may be conveniently taken to be the 
year I of this modernism, as with the fall of Napoleon 
it marks also the beginning of a new era in world- 
polidcs, practically the era in which we still hve. llie 
difference between the Hindu and the Eur-Amcricau, 
or between ^e East and the West, is a real difference 
today. But it is not a difference in mentality or “ideals” 
or socalled race-genius. Neither geography nor clima- 
rography not ethnography is required to explain this. 
So far as England is concerned, it is the difference of 
one century, the “wonderful century” in a more com¬ 
prehensive sense than Wallace gives to itri And so far 
as France, Germany and other countries of Europe are 
concerned, the chronological distance between them and 
India is much shorter, because it is not before the middle 
of the nineteenth century that France and Germany 
experienced the tcchnocradc transformation pioneered by 
England, Italy's transformation came much later still, 

A few general remarks may be made with regard 
to the cultivation of exact sciences among the Hindus! 

I, Like the Greeks, as Whcw^cll admits in Ms 
fory iff ih€ Induciirs Sainces (1S5S), the Hindus also “felt 

^ Mackenzie : Titf Ninfitmih Cfifffufy (Loadoa iSgi j), Price: 
Pc/jfkal £koHif/r^ in E/igiatiA (London itjoc); Merz : iliiiofy f 
European Thought in the Nittfteenfh Certfiffy (London two 

volumes, Hauser: Ltf/ Uihutt dtt Cap^taijime (Piris See 

also Pettigrew : Sffperstithrtt certtreifeA vith the History and PrstcHtt 
of Medidtie md Surgery (LDodon 1 844), 
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the importunate curiosity with regard to the definite 
application of the idea of cause and effect to visible 
pnenomena/' ‘‘drew a strong line between a fabulous 
legend and a reason rendered,” and “attempted to as¬ 
cend to a natural cause by classing together phenomena 
of the same kind.” This scientific attitude of mind^ be 
it observed eft passant^ WhewcU does not find in any 
non-Greek except the Idindul He forgets aitogether the 
claims of the Qiinese. 

z. Epoch by epoch, tlie Hindu scientific invesriga- 
tion was not more mixed up with metaphysics and 
superstitious hocus-pocus than the European, It enfist- 
cd in its service the devotion of hosts of “specialists” 
in succession. Their sole object was the discovery of 
the positive truths of the universe or the laws of nature, 
according to tite lights of those days, 

3* There tlius grew up in India a vast amount of 
specialised scientific literature, each branch with its 
own technical terminology. The positive sciences of 
the Hindus were not mere amdllaries or handmaids to 
the “arcliitectonic” science of nlti or urtlja (i.e. politics, 
economics, and sociology). The sciences {iHstras) on 
plant and animal life, veterinary topics, metals and gems, 
chemistr)’', surgery, embty'ology, anatomy, symptomato¬ 
logy ot ^seases, arithmede, algebra, astronomy, archi¬ 
tecture, music (acousdes), etc. had independent status. 
Besides, like Pliny’s Natfira/ there have been 

scientific encyclopaedias in Sanskrit, e, g., the 
Sdff/Li^a of Varahamibira (joj-jSy a. c*), 

4. Scientific invesrjgadon was not confined to anv 
particular province of India or to any race or class of 
the Hindu population. It was a cooperadve under¬ 
taking, a process of cumulative effort in intellectual 
advance. Thus, among the heroes of Hindu medicine, 
Charaka (if 600 b. c,) Xiongs to the Punjab in the 
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N. W., Susruta (r loo a. c.) is claimed by the Punjab 
as well as Benares in the Middle West, Vagbhata {c 700 

A. c.) belongs to Sindh f'X'estem India), Vrinda (900) 
to the Deccan (Middle-South), Chakrapani (1050) to 
Bengal (Eastern India), Saranigadhara (1350) to Raj- 
putana (Further West), Visnudeva (1550) to Vijayanagara 
(E^rcme South), and Narahari (seventeenth centut}^) is 
daimed by Kashmir (Extreme North) but belongs most 
probably to Maharastra (South-western Coasts). 

5. No one hypothesis or theory dominated Hindu 
thought in any age, or monopolized the researches of all 
investigators in successive cp>ochs. The intellectual 
universe of the Hindus was “pluralistic.” There were 
different schools critidsing, correcting, and modifying 
one another’s enquiries. 

The schools of abstract philosophy grew ultimately 
to be sixteen in the time of Madhavacharya (1350), 
“though as a southerner,” says Haraprasad oastri, “he 
omits the two Saiva schools of Kashmir and puts the 
schools of Buddhist philosophy into one.” There were 
fifteen different schools of grammar in the sixth century 

B. c., 10 different schools of politics and economics in the 
fourth century b. c., various schools of dramaturgy and 
dancing in the second century b. c., and also various 
schools of Kama or sexology about the same time. 

The diversity of scientific doctrines in India may 
be illustrated by the differences of views regarding the 
nature of life. According to Brajcndra Nath Seal,* the 
Char\"akas (materialists and sensationalists) held “that 
life (as well as consciousness) is a result of peculiar 
combinations of dead matter (or the four elements) in 
org^c forms, even as the intoxicating property of 
spirituous liquors results from the fermentation of in- 

‘ Tht Posiiiu Sciencts of tbt Ancitnt Hindus (London 1915). 
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toxicating rice and molasses.” According to a second 
school (the life is neither a bio-mcchanical force 

nor any mere mechanical motion resulting therefrom. 
It “is in reality a reflex aaivity, a resultant of the various 
concurrent activities of the sensori-motor, the emotional 
and the apperceptive reaaions of the organism.” A 
third school (the Vedantist) rejects both these doctrines. 
According to this, “sensations do not explain life. Life 
must be regarded as a separate principle, prior to the 
senses.” 

Another illustration may be given from Hindu 
physics as interpreted by Seal. This relates to the various 
n>TX)theses of sound phenomena. One school held that 
the physical basis of audible sound is the specific quality 
of air, and that air-panicles flow in currents in all 
directions. A second school, e.g. that of Sahara Swami 
held that it is not air-currents but air-waves, scries of 
conjunctions and disjunctions of the air-particles or 
molecules, that constitute the sound physical. A third 
school held that the sound-wave has its substratum not 
in air but in ether. Funher, Prasastapada held the 
hypothesis of transverse waves and was opposed by 
Udyotakara who held that of longitudinal waves. 

6. The stoty of scientific investigation among the 
Hindus is thus, like that among other nations, the story 
of a growth and development in critical inquiry, scepti¬ 
cal attitude, and rationalism. Historically and statisti¬ 
cally speaking, superstition has not had a deeper and 
more extensive hold on the Oriental intcllert than on 
the Occidental. 
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SECTION 3 

BUDDHISM AS AN INSTRUMENT OF UFE 

A great impetus was imparted to social studies by 
the publication of the Sacred Books of th Hast, It has 
rendered inestimable service to the sciences of mytho¬ 
logy’ and philology. But on the other hand, it is this 
scries of books that has up till now offered the greatest 
impediments to the growth of a scientific comparative 
sociology. For it has diverted the attention of scholars 
from the achievements of Oriental races in exact science, 
mathematico-physical and physiologico-mcdical. It has 
also militated against the recognition by the Occident 
of the Oriental endeavours in civic admimstration, social 
service, conciliar enterprise, industrial activity, and insti¬ 
tutional life. Today Hur-America is obsessed by the 
notion that Asia has stood for non-secular religiosity all 
through tlie ages. 

Max Mailer, the editor of the Series, is personally 
responsible for a great part of this modem superstition. 
His India : what can it teach ns ? was published in 1885. 
In this book he categorically declared that the sole 
message of India was the “sublime” philosophy of other- 
worldlyism quietism, despair! This sweeping genera¬ 
lization is also summed up in a sentence of his Chips 
from a German Worksfjop. “The sense that life is a 
dream or a burden is, “says he,” a notion which the 
Buddha shares with every Hindu philosopher.” And 
Schopenhauer, the father of “modem pessimism,” seems 
to have believed that he found allies in ancient Hindu 
thinkers. He therefore unequivocally stated that “the 
fundamental characteristics of Brahmanism and Bud¬ 
dhism arc idealism and pessimism, which look upon 
life as the result of our sins and upon the existence of 
the world as in the nature of a dream.” 





BUDDHISM AND LIFE 


Since then India has been treated in Eur-America 
as a synonym for mysticism or pessimism or both.^ 
NoWj to the outside world, India happens to be known 
by a single personality, Buddha, and Buddha commands 
also tlic deTotion of roiUions in China find Japan* He 
is, therefore, taken to be the “light of Asia." To the 
laymen as well as scholars of the West there is thus 
hut one shibboleth which explains the entire East. It is 
Buddhism, and Buddhism = mysddsm -j- pessimism* 

Psychologically or statistically, however, it is im¬ 
possible to make out a distinction bctu^cen the East and 
the West on the score of mysddsm or pessimism. Has 
not mysticism of diverse denominations flourished luxu¬ 
riantly on the Occidental soil? Die cult of the Infinite, 
the Absolute and the Eternal has Indeed a formidable 
tradition in the Eur-Amcdcan world. It counts in its 
c.alendar such stalwarts as Phythagoras and Plato among 
the Gteeks, St. Paul the Apostle, and Plotinus the neo- 
Platonist, St. Francis and Jacopone da Todi among the 


^ In recent works like those of Pituim Sorokin, for instance, 
Jdw/W (New York T9'i7), Cenhmparary Thtorits 

(New York Prmdpfss of Ksirai-Urbaa Sochhgj (New York 

ijngi) the conventional view about the alleged distiacdon bcEwccn 
the East and the West has been ignored and the Hindu data in 
institutions and theories have been appraised like the data of other 
races and regions as factors of universal signiJicance. For new 
tendencies in indology see C, Formichii **Pensicro c Aiione ncU* 
India Antica" (Hij-irAi Jfafiatia di Sothkgia, Rome, 1514), A. 
Hillcbrandt; JLlthidisfht FoMk (Jena 1915), A. B. Keith : HJsfoij 
of SamkHi UtereiMri (Oxford p. 450, H. Lueders: 

*^]ndten” in Der Orknt und Wir (Berlin 195 j), H. von Glasenapp: 
‘‘'f.ebcnsbcjahTing nnd Lebensvemeinung bci den indiseben 
Dcnkern’’ {JiibrbHch isf Ssbopfnhaatr-Gzstlh^h^Pt 1911)11 1 ^- 1 ^ 
Sirkar: "The New Indology in Lueders and von Glasenapp^* 
CCjAib//j JtfivM', May 1936); ff. M. Wintemitzi "Ethics in 
Brahmanical Literature” fPrabnidha ^har&tu^ Calcutta^ Fcbrnary 
1936J* 
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Italmns, Ruysbroek the Flemish, and Bochme the Ger- 
nnn^ Pascal and ^^adame Guyon of Fnmce, Bunyan 
and Blake among Englishmen, and the New England 
transccndentalists, not to mention the Jatter-dav Rosi^ 
CTudins and spinmalitarians. To this point we shall 
address ourselves, again, later (p. 30). 

Not less is pessimism an historic tiait of the Oc¬ 
cidental mind* The Books of Job and Ecclesiastes in 
the 0/f/ TiStament arc saturated with it. It was a leading 
motif of Greek tragedies* Theognis, nick-named the 
‘'snow'"' (i*c* in animated) has the following lines* "Best 
of all for all things upon earth is it not to be bom, not 
to behold the splendour of the sun; next best to traverse 
p soon as possible the gates of Hadcs*^* Euripides 
is equally lachrymose. Socrates also is reported by 
Plato to have said: “Death, even if it should rob us 
of all consciousness, would still be a wonderful gain, 
inasmuch as deep dreamless sleep is by far to be 
preferred to every day even of the happiest life.'' 

Jesus's message was the verj- cream of pessimism. 
"Fie that loveth father or mother more than Ate,” 
announced this prophet of Christendom, “is not worthy 
of Me;” “If man cometh unto Me and Icaveth not hts 
father and mother and w*ife and children, he cannot be 
My disciple,” Tlie Ntm Testomeni wdth its emphasis on 
the ^sins” of the “world” and tlie “flesh” is the most 
dismal literature conceivable even without a Nietzsche's 
help. Fhs regime of die Church Fathers, celibacy, 
monasticism, and nunnery is of course the very rev^erse 
of optimism and of the sense of Join tii viur^. 

Pessimism has also attacked the general literature 
and poetry of the Western w’orld* Byronic despair Js 
proverbial. Heie is a chip ; 

Count o'er the joys thjne hours have seen, 
Count o'er thy days from anguish free. 
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And know, whatever thou hast been, 

^Tis somctMng better not to be/* 

Heine’s Wekstbmef^ is a vein m the same cjuarry, 
Lamartine’s Dises^ir likewise has the Shelley an 
burdens “Our si nee rest laughter with some pain is 
e^-^cr fraught/’ De ^^fusset belongs to the same chss. 

Hartmann, the pliilosopher of the Uncotjsd&uj, is an 
inveterate woman-hater and a confirmed pessimist. Idis 
pupil, hlainlaender, in the Pbiksaphj of ^dsmption^ has 
outdone the master* According to him the movement 
of all being is not the will to live but **the will to die.” 
The guide to them both, Schopenhauer, liad pronounced 
“the denial of the will to live.** 

It is impossible to maintain, in the face of these 
facts, that pessimistic philosophy is the product exclu¬ 
sively or distinctively of the Orient. 

Probably Buddhism is the theme on wliich, among 
all Asian topics, the greatest amount of scholarship lias 
been bestowed by Eur-American scholars* But its place 
in the scheme of Oriental life and thought remains yet 
to be understood. In fact, it k die most misinterpreted 
of all phenomena in the East, Let us try to understand 
Buddhism in actual history. 

In the first place. Buddhism as a cult, of wliich 
Buddha is the God, is not the religion or moraliry 
founded by the ascetic or monk Sakya called the Buddlia, 
i.e., the "‘awakened” or enlightened (a. c. 363-483). The 
distinction^ berw^cen Sakyaism and Buddhism is the 
same as that between teachings of Jesus the Jew and the 
teachings of St* Paul about Jesus the Christ, who is a 
god. 

1 This distinction h the Ijtiimiitif of the piucnt author's Chiaat 
KtHgim Hmdu Eyes (Shanghai 
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The Buddhn-cult was formulated hj ^VSyagho^a and 
came Into existence as a distinct faith about the first 
century a, C» during the reign of the Indo-Tartar 
emperor Kamska, The religionj also called Mahayariism 
(the Greater Veliicle), was theologically much allied to, 
and did not really diifer in ritual and mythology from, 
the contemporary jaina and the Puranic-Hindu 
It is difhcQlt to distinguish the image of an Avalokites- 
vara of this Buddhist pantheon from that of a Jaina 
Tirthamkara or a Hindu Visnu» The Buddhism that is 
professed In China and Japan is this latter-day creed of 
gods and goddesses. 

What now about the teachings of the man Sakya 
himself? Even granting for the moment that these 
were pessimisde^ it need be tcaiiacd that they were not 
the sole source of hght in the India of the fifth and 
sixth centuries c, Sakya lived in an age when the 
stormers and strcsscrs” were legion. Tncte were 
eminent physicianSj surgeons, grammarians, logicians, 
pedagogues and psychologists; and there were systems 
of each of these classes of intellectuals^ Sakya had no 
monopoly as a theologian or moralist or spiritual doctor 
in diat "pluralistic universe.*' 

Of course, Sakya, the son of the president or archon 
{rajsfi) of the Sakiya republic, had become an ascetic. 
He fled the world, indeed, but did he ever become a 
recluse? No, he remained a propagandist, a dynamic 
force, a '*^going concern” all his life* He founded, no 
doubt, an order of monks, but he taught also 

the w'orl J of husbands and wives, of diplomats, consuls, 
merchants and governors. The confederacy of the 
Vajjians in Eastern India looked up to him as adviser 
on critical occasions in national politics. 

Nor were the monks of 5 akya mere meditators* 
They were, as a rule, energists* Quietism or non-action 
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is not the principle on which his Samgba was organized, 
The first hospitals of the world ’werc built by his 
disciples, at least as eady as the thkd century b, C* 
Schools, academies and rest-houses were the handiwork 
of the S iky an monks. 

It is the custom to mention Emperor Asota the 
Great (b. C» 2702jo) as the most distinguished follower 
of Sakya. He is generally known as the “Constantine 
of Buddhism.” But, stdctly speaking, as has been noted 
above, there was no '^Buddhism** in the third century b.C, 
Besides, in what sense can it be said that Sokyaism was a 
a '‘state religion” in jVsoka's time? The citizens of 
India under liis administration were not all followers of 
Sakya. No article of faith was imposed by the monarch 
upon the officers. Toleration was as a rule the declared 
policy In matters of conscience, although not in ritual. 
Nor can the famous edicts of the emperor be regarded 
as manifestos in favour of Sakyaism, His own cidt of 
Dbarma px Duty, again, was distinct fioni, though 
perhaps based on, Siikya*$ tenets as well as those of 
other “remakets” of mankind. 

Asoka*s time to time announcements to the people 
were really the ordinances of an “enlightened”, 
volent despot. The paternal solidtation and moralizing 
of the monarch are manifest in ttie ICalinga edict. “All 
men,” as we read, “are my children, and just as for my 
children I desire they should enjoy all liappiness and 
prosperity, both in tms world, and in the nest, so, for 
all men I desire the like happiness and prosperity.” 

As oka’s cares and efforts were thoroughly humanis¬ 
tic. He did not play the quietist, seeking a “denial of 
the will to live.” He did not regard the sweets of life 
as curses to be shunned, fie was the keenest of inters 
nationalists* Like Sikya and other great men of India 
Asoka wis an embodiment of chdrah^ti^ “march on 
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VLI, 15). He sent his own son 
to proselytize Ceylon* Tt ivas liis embassies that brought 
Western Asia, Hgypt, Greece, hlaccdon, Epip^s, and 
Kyrene within the sphere of hlindu influence. }]is 
secular activity in civic life was the most pronounced. 
Altogether he is one of the greatest Caesars of all ages. 

iVnd as for the regular monks and ascetics of the 
Buddliist organizations, they also did not keep wholly 
aloof from politics. They knew how to take part in 
intrigues and promote revolutions* 'rhey were tried as 
seditionists by some rulers and worshipped as ‘‘king¬ 
makers” by others. They would band themselves into 
military orders in order to be qualified as partisans in 
civil wars. They were adepts in Jesuidcal casuistry, 
too. During the seventh and eighth centuries, e.g., 
under Harsa-vardhana, Sa^ainka, Dharmapala and others 
the political interferences of monk^geoerals were cons¬ 
tantly in evidence. The mediaeval history of China and 
Japan also affords instances of warfare conducted by 
Buddhist monks as politico-military divines. 

After all, it must be admitted, however, that Sakya's 
Wtlimschmmng or view of life was cenainly “not of this 
world,*' But his Ninmnism^ i*e., doctrine of annihilation 
did not imply the “detiial of the will to live.” It tended 
rather to emphasize the annihilation of evil and the 
removal of misery and paind Its trend was systemad- 
cally “amcliotisdc*” Aedvism was thus the very key¬ 
note of his propaganda* Sakyaism or Buddhism Is 
fundamentally an instrument of life. 

The idea of appam^da (i.e. vigilance, eatnestness, 

1 Consult N* Uatt t Ear/y Hij/sry ef tii SprmJ a/ 

(Calcutta 1525), JUid MaiUjatm B/ddbism in rginthn 
(London 1950)* See also L* dc Ja Valine Poussin: Ninfafia 
(Paris, 1526) and T. Stcdicrbaisky: Tht CvRffpiim of huddhist 
(Leningrad, 1527). 
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strcauousncss) or cncrgisra was the car di nal clement in 
S'ikya’s pedagogy of the moral self. 

His educational v.:eed may be gathered from some 
of his sayings in the Dbawntapuda. Thus w’C read : 

“By rousing himself, by earnestness, by restraint 
and control the wise man may make for himself an 
island that no flood can overwhelm. 

“Earnest among the thoughdess, awake among the 
sleepers, the wise man advances like a racer leaving 
behind the hack. 

“By earnestness (energizing) did Indra rise to lord- 
ship of the gods. People praise earnestness; thought¬ 
lessness is blamed. 

“A mendicant who delights in earnestness and looks 
with fear on thoughdessness, moves about like fire, 
burning all his fetters, small or large. 

“He who does not rouse himself when it is time to 
rise, who though young and strong, is full of sloth, 
whose will and thought are -weak, that lazy and idle man 
will never find the way to knowledge.” 

According to Sakya the wise man is thus an cnergist, 
a moral and intellectual gymnast, a fighter. There is no 
place for non-action, passivity, stadonarincss, cowardly 
retreat or status quo in the Sakyan system of self- 
discipline. The follower of the Buddha must “advance 
like a racer” and “move about like fire.** It is nothing 
but the traditional Vedic cult of world-conauest, moving 
on from point to point ,—charaiveti that Sakya and the 
Sakyans represent. 

The same cnergism was strongly inculcated by 
Asoka also. We read in his Minor Rock Edicts (No. i) 
as follows: 

“Even the small man can, if he choose, by 
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exerdoii, win fot himself much heavenly bliss* 

“For this purpose has been proclaimed this precept; 
viz*> *Lct small and great exert themselves to this end’* 

neighbourSif too, should learn this lesson, and 
may such exertion long endure." 

Is all this the metaphysics of Weltschmer^ and 
disespoir^ or rather the ethics of the “perfection of 
character by effort”? Whatever be the superstition of 
Eur-American scholars regarding Asia, S^a, the re¬ 
publican, and Asoka, the Linpcraror, arc tu^o of die most 
successful apostles of secular endeavour imd humanistic 
energizing in Hindu, Chinese, Japanese, nay, Asian 
estimation. 

And yet it has often been said that Europeans and 
Americans cannot understand the Hindu or the iVsian 
mind* Oriental viewpoints and ideals are supposed to 
be fundamentally different from Occidental [ 

But it is extremely difficult to point to any character¬ 
istic Oriental way of looking at things. I.et us go 
back to the item of mysticism or the cult of the Etcrmil 
and Hereafter. There have been in Europe also mystics 
or “seers” of the Infinite, as many and as great as in 
Asia, fjcom the earliest times till today, as we have 
already mentioned above (p* 24). The very first specu¬ 
lations of Hellas were embodied in the teachings of 
Pythagoras* He believed in the transmigration of the 
soul and preached the esoteric doctrine of numbers. He 
was a vegetarian and believed in general abstinence and 
ascetic mortiffcation of the flesh. Plato*s “idealism” 
also was mystical as much as was the monism of the con¬ 
temporary Upanisadiiis of India and Taoists of China* 

No world-teacher has been a greater occultist than 
Jesus. He declared: “My kingdom is not of this 
world.” His other-worldliness and pessimism are un- 
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deniable. Indeed, the greatest passivlst and submis- 
sionist among the wodd's teachers has been this Syrian 
Saviour of Europe and America, His political slogan 
was “Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s,” 
Such extreme "non-rcsistance’* was probably never 
preached in India. 

Plotinus (third century A, c,), the greatest neo- 
Platonist, was a mystical pantheist. He acn^y practised 
Yogic exercises by which he hoped to attain umon with 
the “ultimate principle,” the highest God of all* The 
monasticism, celibacy, n unn ery, and notions about * tlie 
world, the flesh, and the devil,” the “seven deadly sins,” 
etc, of Christianity have been practically universal ini the 
Western world* They have md too long a s%vay to be 
explained away as accidental, or adventitious, or im¬ 
ported, or umssimilated over-growths. Spiritualistic 
“self-realizarion” was the creed of many a transcendema- 
list denommation in Europe during the Middle Ages. 
To the English Puritans, even music and sports w^ere 
taboo* The painters of the “romantic movement” 
in Germany, e.g., Cornehus, Overbeck and others fought 
shy of women and preached that all artists should be 
monks* The race or jacoponc da Todis, Rosiemcians, 
Ruysbroeclts, and Bochmes is not yet a thing of the past 
in Eur-America* And now that Bergson, the pl^oso- 
pher of the ilan has enunciated his doctrine of 

“intuition", mysticism is perhaps going to have a fresh 
lease of life* 

Thus the psychology of the “soul” and the meta¬ 
physics of the infinite life and permanent verities, are as 
good and orthodox Occidental commodities as Oriental. 
Even in the conception of the universe as a hving being 
the tradition of the Occident has been as long as that 
of India* 

According to Plato in his Pbaedo this universe is a 
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living cfeature in verv truth, possessing soul and reason 
by the providence of God. Virgil in his Asndd (Book 
VI, 96 ff,) v^rites : 

^‘First FIcaven and Earth and Ocean’s liquid plains. 
The Moon’s bright globe and phinets of the pole. 
One mind, infiised through every part, sustains; 

One universal animating soul 
Quickens, unites, and mingles with the whole. 

Hence proceeds, and beasts and birds of air. 
And monsters that m rmtble ocean roll; 

And fiery energy divine they share.” 

Similarly the Earth-Spirit, conceded by Goethe, is 
a personification of the acdvc, vital forces of nature, 
the principle of change and growth within the universe. 

This doctrine makes Plato, Virgil and Goethe 
virtually Hindu Vedantists. How, then, does European 
mcntalit)" differ from Hindu? According to the Vedan- 
tists, the world originates out of Brahma (Self), the 
absolute Reality, the absolute Intelligence, the absolute 
Bliss. 

To the same group belongs also Browning with his 
message of immortality of soul or continuity of life- 
energy, thus : 

**Fool t all that is, at all, 

I.asts ever, past rcc.ill; 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure : 
What entered into thee 
T}}at was, is, and shall be \ 

Time's wheel runs back or stops : Potter and 

day endure.” 

The w'holc stanza can be bodily transferred into a 
section of the l-lindu Git^. The Emersons of America 
also disprove the notion that "^transcendentalism” is an 
Oriental monopoly. 
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For one tiling, it must be dearly understood that in 
India die state was never theocratic. No religion domin¬ 
ated the poliqr of governments. The statecraft was not 
regulated by the personal faith of the rulers. Hindu 
politics was, as a rule, thoioughJy, secular, i.e. Lutheran 
and Machiavellian. 

Neither the vegetarianisni of a sect nor the ahimsa 
(non’killing) of a cult could successfully counteract the 
military ambitions of the people. The national or racial 
desire for a “place in the sun“ was ne%^er held jncoo' 
sistent with even the most other-worldly and Godward 
tendencies in certain schools of thought. 

Tlie real Bible of the Hindu state was not to be 
found in any theological **ism** but in nl/I-Jds/T'n or 
political Science. It laid dowm the ideals of man as 
a “political animal” in the comprehensive Aristotelian 
sense. Hindu was the science of 

{reasons or logic of the state).^ On the one hand, it 
pointed out the duties of rulers to the people, and on 
the other, it taught the people how to resist the tyranny 
t>f the ruler and expel or execute him for “misconduct. 

It placed a high premium on the fighting capacity of 
human beings. It was the perennial fountain of inspira¬ 
tion to soldiers. 

Sakya the Buddha’s monasticism did not enervate 
the people of his dme. His contemporaries as well as 
the generations that followed him kept^ on the even 
tenor of their militarism. Tlie political history of Mdia 
does not appear to have ever been modified by his or 

' F. Mcm«kc ; DU ItUf der Staatiraeson (Be din, B. K, 

Sirkar : ’"Kaufalya in Buddhist Perspectives” {Cafoitta July, 

195^). Sec also P, Masson-Ouracl: L’lnd^ Ajitiq^e tf k dviihatkn 
Iniitmt (Paris, 1955), pp- xi-xh* 99^101, 118-1^9 as well as the 
present author*s ^^Scoil^riz^ition of Hindu Politics ici French 
Indology" R/iTrfl', March, ijjjJSJ. 
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any othei preacher's Quakerish paciHscn, Within about 
a century after Sakya's death Chandxagupta Maurya 
founded the most extensive of all the empires realized 
in India up till now. The Bismarck of this nation- 
builder is by tradition believed to be have been Kau^ya^ 
the finance minister. There is hardly any trace of 
Sakyan teachings in his Artba-iMra^ the code according 
to which the empire is said to have been consolidated d 
It is as un-Sakyan or un-Buddhist as Machiavelli's 
Prints or Treitschke's PGliiik is un-Ciiristian, It is 
indeed conceived in the atmosphere of i.e* 

the *Tequircments” of “public^* life. 

A glimpse into the military India of the third and 
fourth centuries b. C. would indicate that there was a 
direct cooperation of the sexes in militarism such as has 
been conceived only yesterday by the war-lords of 
modern Eur-America and that Hindu wars were no 
mere skirmishes of savages {Ari}}d X, lii). 


W'estern scholars have stated that the Hindus were 
weak as a nation of fighters because of their caste system. 
It is alleged that the Hindus delegated the entire war- 
work to the Ksatriya (warrior) caste on the principle 
of “division of labour” and that they did not learn 
how to utilize the total man-power of the country. 

This is a fallaty^ like other fallacies about India 
started during the nineteenth century. It has no founda¬ 
tion in facts, it is utterly unhistorical. Even so late as the 
seventeenth century Sivaji the Great, the Frederick the 
Great of India, the greatest Hindu of all ages, and one 
of the profoundest re makers of mankind, electnfietl the 
non-K^atriya low-class Mawalis into the “Maratha Peril” 
of the Great Moghul. 


1 See the present luthoc^s “Kautalya tind Hb Basu'ell" (Cs/- 
tutfa R/uva", August, ijij). 
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Besides, the very opposite is the idea tnculcated in 
all Hindu political and militaiy te:st-books. ‘T^ly teacher 
says," as we read in the A.rrhsi-itiitra (IX, ii), “that of 
the armies composed of Brahmanas (priests), Ksatiiyas 
(warriors), Vai^yas (merchants), or Sudras (lower orders), 
that whi^ is mentioned first on account of bravery is 
better to be enlisted than the one subsequently men- 
I rioned. “iSfo," says Kautalya, “the enemy may win over 
to himself the army of Brahmanas by means of prostra- 
rinn. Hence the army of Ksatiiyas trained in the art 
of wielding ’weapons is better^ or the army of Vai^yas 
or Siidras having greater numerical strength.” 

The discussion indicates that army sendee was not 
the “preserv'e" of a special caste. There was nothing 
against the Brahmana class as being drafted for the 
regiments* The whole nation could be drilled at 
need, 

Sukra-niii is a later work than Artha-iditra. And 
what are its teachings? “Even Brahmanas should fight 
if there have been aggressions on women or if there 
has been a killing of cows (held inviolable according to 
Hindu religion) by the enemy* Tlie life of even the 
Brahmana ’who fights when attacked is praised by tlie 
people” (TV, vii, lines 595 etc.), 

llie general Eaxhtdo morality of the Hindus is re¬ 
flected in the following lines of the same work (TV, 
vii, lines 620 etc.) : 

"People should not regret the death of the brave 
man who is killed in battles* The man is purged and 
delivered of all sins and attains heaven. 

"The fairies of the other world vie with one other 
in reacliing the warrior who is killed at the front in the 
hope that he be their husband* 

"The great position that is attained by the sages 
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after long and tedious penances is immediately reached 
by warriors who meet death in w^arfare. 

“Two classes of men can go beyond the solar 
spheres, i.e., into heaven, the austere missionary and the 
man who is killed at the front in a fight.” 

The cult that has actually obtained in the land of 
Sakya the Buddha is thus the exact antipodes of cjuietisra 
and pacifism^. Tlie alleged pessimism of the Hindus is 
an iaola of modern Eur-America. Tlie Occident has by 
holding to this attitude been responsible for mankind’s 
greatest single fallacy in the study of culture-history. 
The removal of this error is the most fundamental of 
all the desiderata of sociolog)’. Not until tins idola 
has been overthrown can there be a reformation and 
rebirth of social science. 


SECTION 4 

REUGION, MORAUTY AND LAW IN INDIAN 
TflOUGHT 

Let us now watch how the Hindu mind was func¬ 
tioning in “societal” domains in an important epoch 
of Indian history, say, from Kautalya to Varahamihira, 
i.e., for nearly nine hundred years from B. c. 500 to 
600 A. c. By the third or fourth century a. c., i.e., 
towards the second half of this extensive period a new 
India had already made its appearance, the India of the 
Guptas. We witness a new stage, new actors, and what 
is more, a new oudook. Extensive diplomatic relations 
with foreign powders, military renown of diff>ijqya (w’orld- 
conquest) at home, overthrow of the “barbarians” on 

1 See the present author*s / Dati Sicolari t Sodologja ntUa Le/~ 
teratara BudJis/ua Pali (International Congress of Orientalists, Rome, 
September, 1935). 
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the western borderland, international trade, maritime 
activity, ex{>ansion of the motherland, missionising 
abroad, the blending of races by which the flesh and 
blood of the population was almost renewed, and 
social transformation as epoch-making as the first 
Aryanization itself,—all these ushered in during the 
fourth and fifth centuries of the Qiristian era a thorough 
rejuvenation and complete over-hauling of the old order 
of things in Hindustan. 

This is one aspect of what wc may for certain 
purposes describe as the age of Kalidasa. A considera¬ 
tion of equal if not greater significance about Kalidasa 
has also to be noted. With the establishment of the 
Guptas at Pataliputra we enter “modem India,” The 
currency of thought, the conventions and technique of 
life obtaining in the age of the Ragh$it'amsa are almost 
the same as today. But the Hindus of the age of the 
Artba-idstra (c 300 b. c.) or even of A^vagho§a*s 
Awakining of Faith in the Klahdjdna (r 100 A. C.) thought 
in other terms and lived in other spheres. 

And in the message of Kalid^a*s Kaghm^amh wc 
have a “Hegelian” synthesis of opposites,—the Machia¬ 
vellian Kautalya shaking hands with the Nirvanist 
Sakyasimha,— Staatsraeson in rapprochement with Dbarma 
or Sittlichkeit (i.c., justice, morality etc.). Here arc 
secularism and other-worldlyism welded together into 
one artistic whole, a full harmony of comprehensive 
life {fnfra^ p. 65). 

A great deal of the Pali texts—the Viiakas and the 
fdtakas —belongs to the period bet\^Ten the Maurj^as and 
the Guptas (ra. c. 525— a. c. 550).^ The economic, 
political, juridical and social data of this vast literamrc 

* B. C Law : HiJtorj of Pali Uterature, Vol. II. (Lo odon, 1953) 
pp. 318, 548. 
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constitute some solid foimdadcms of Hindu posidYisra 
for about eJgbt to nine bnndrcd. ycats. 

Two important works in Pali deserve special men¬ 
tion in tills connection. They are the Ceylonese diro- 
nicies, namely: 

T, The jyipmamla (Chronicle of the Island of 
Ceylon) in verse in Pali {f joo a. C.) 

2, The hUhdMmh (r yoo A. c.), a reconstruction 
of the Dipnvnffiiii* 


I^Uhdjana Humanism 

The Buddhist milku of this period, extensive as it 
is, has to be seen also in the tremendous amount of 
literature produced in Sanskrit, Students of Plindu 
politics as well as of Sanskrit language and literature as 
a rule have bestowed but a stepmotherly attention on this 
mass of Sanskrit Buddhist texts. 

For the purpose of studies in secular life and insti¬ 
tutions these teavts arc exceedingly valuable, lliey are 
mostly in the form of biographies, legends or legendary 
biographies and bio^phical legends bearing on Sakya, 
who in most of this literature is not a mere man or 
monk or prophet, but a veritable god, the Buddha, 
These stories of “new"* or rather the only Buddhism, 
i.e., the Buddha-cnlt striedy so called, are as important 
in Indian social and moral thought as the JdiaLis^ the 
stories of Sakyaism, i.e., of old Buddhism QrJimjdm). 

Although some of these texts bearing on the 
new Buddmsm {Maltaymto) possess psychological and 
purely theological interest most of them are ethical, 
addressed to the great problem of the remaking of 
man. 

Some of the more important of the Sanskrit Bud- 
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dhist texts and their authors are being emimerated 
below 


1, Tlie Atij&dtmiff (the Book of Grot Events), the 
Life of Buddha in "mixed Sanskrit” (f b. c* 150—f a. c* 
300). 

a. Avaidnaiatukn (f 1 j o C*) 

3, Knrmmatska (f 1 jo c,) 

4. Asvaghosa (r 100 A, C.), a contemporary of 
Kaniska, and founder of Mahdjdm Buddhism, 

i. Bikidhacbarita, a poem 

ii. Samiikranandu,, a poem 

iii. Sdtrdlamkdra^ legends in prose and verse based 
on the Jdtakas and the Aifaddnas^ 


j* Nigarjuna 
^LibdydrJa ; 


(r I JO A. C.}, another founder of 


i. Mddhyamikiisdtra 

ii. Mdi^amlkakdrikd 

iii. Dharmasem^jraha 

6 . The Diiydmddm (e 200 a.c.), which contains the 
Aiakdifaddna in Chs. XXVI-XXIX. 

7. The Suddharmapundarlka (Lotus of the Good 
Law), in prose and gdtbd (verse) in “mixed Sanskrit” 
(f aoo A. C,) 

8. The (f zoo AX*) of the Bodhisattva, 
available in two recensions, prose and verse. 

The SukhdvathjydlM (The Land of Bliss), faoo 

A. c. 


10* Aryadeva (r 250 a, C.), described as a great 
master of Mnhdydm by Yuan Chwang and Itsing* 


1 G. K. Nariman : Utfr&ry YUstOfy njSamkrit Bndtlbh}!! (Bom¬ 
bay, T513) pp. iB, ^8-56, 4 i-7S^ 9i-97j 100* 
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i. Sataka chatusatakn 

ii. Satahaidstra 

IT. Vasuvandhu Asainga {c 350 A. c*) 

i. A.hhidbarmakosa in Sdtras and Kdrikds 

i 1. GdthdsiimgriiJm 

iii. Varamdrtha Saptatt 

la, Arj’^asura (f 330 a,c,), Jdfiikamdid {Bodbissthfa 
^ vaddnaffidla)* 

13. The iMUtavhtara (Life of Buddha) (f 400 A. c,) 

14. The LMmkdvdtdra (f 5 jo a. C*)* 

15. Sanddeva (f 630 a. c.) 

L Siksdmmuihhsyd 

ii. Sui^rasamufhcbaja 

iii. Bodhicharydvaidra 

As usual, most of the dates arc questionable. The 
relative chronology also is not to be depended upon. 

It is this Buddhist Sanskrit literature that furnishes 
the spiritual inspiration for the peoples of Central Asia, 
China, Korea, Japan, and Tibet. It is to these texts 
that the "‘Greater India^* movement of the epoch of the 
first six or seven centuries of the Christian era owed its 
ratsijft d’Ore. 

In the history of Hindu positivism no documents 
are more valuable than these Sanskrit Buddhist texts. 
The Ma/jdydfja mentality is the most profoundly humanist 
mentality, the of service to mankind and 

martyrdom m the interest of the oppressed and the 
suppressed, the lowliest and the miscrablest. 

On the one hand, we have in these documents the 
most glorious Bibles of selfless sock! service. On the 
other aand, they contain the most optimistic messages 
of unending hope, of eternal possibilities of perfection 
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[parmiPd), and of the diverse piagmatic ways to salva¬ 
tion for die meJiiiest creature on eanh» It is in the 
atmosphere of these himiane and humanitarian stories, 
legencfs, ideals and fancies that the energiam of men 
and women for whom the Artha^ ^ 7 ti and other techni¬ 
cally socio-political Saslras were composed. 

In Santideva*s SiksaidmitckfMya we have a passage 
describing the ten things by which a Bodhisattva 
acquires power^ The passage is quoted by the author 
from a work entided Tatbdgatagw^a-^iitrA^ O 

Great King,^' it is asked, *'a Bodhisattva gives up his 
body and life, but he does not ^ve up the Good 
Religion? He bows before all beings and docs not 
allow his pride to rise. He has patience with the feeble 
beings and does not put any difficulties in their way. 
He gives up the best excellent food to the beii^ 
’who ate suffering from hunger^ He gives security 
to those beings ’who fear. He is full of aeal for 
the complete healing of the sick* He sadshes the poor 
’with riches. He repairs the shrines of the Tathagam by 
lumps of piaster. He brings jglad tidings to the beings. 
He shares his possessions with the poor and the un¬ 
fortunate* He bears the burden of those who are weary 
and exhausted.” 

Th Posiiivtsm th Jaina Sidih^ita 

To the twm classes of Buddhist texts, Pali and 
Sanskrit, have to be added the Prakrit tests of jainism. 
The Jaina canon known as the S'iddhmtu was “written 
down” in the present form about 5 50 A* c. Wc are to 
understand, however, that the Jaina social pliilosophy 
was a formative force in the intellectual and cultural 

1 M. Wintemita : "Notes on the Cuh^fs Tantra and the 

Arc of the Tantr&i* in the Indian Uistaricai Calcutta, 
Alarch, 15) J, Haraprasad Memoiial Volume. 
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world of India under die Maury as, AndJiras* Kusans, 
Vakatakas, Bhaiasivas and the Guptas. 

'llie Jaina Am^ns and Dasdos are like the Buddhist 
texts full of anecdotes and stories* The psychological 
and ethical discussions or commands in tliis Prakrit 
literature are brought out in and through extremely 
lealisdc and secular descriptio ns of villages, cities as well 
as economic, political and social life. Works like the 
Umta^adasao^ (The Religious Profession of an Uvasaga), 
the Antaguda-da^do^ the Anuttaro vavm-dasdo and the like 
are quite rich in the data of secular life and worldly 
interests, although meant to be treatises for monks and 
ascetics* For certain purposes these DasdQ may be 
treated like the Panebat^ntra^ the Katbdsaritsdgara^ etc* 
Certainly, they deserve recognition by students of the 
Dbarma-Artha-Kdma-conx^l^is. as contribudons from the 
angle of Jaina idealists or Utopists, 

The positivism of the Jainas is embodied In the 
doctrine of four gifts, — {dhdrdhbtgyabhaisajyaidsiraddmif. 
In the remaking of personality the Jaina sodal philoso¬ 
phy’s contribution consists in emphasising the supreme 
need of sendee to others* I’he first service is the gift 
of food {shdrs\ the second that of abhaya^ i*e., courage 
(non-fear or protection), the third that of bfMiSdJya 
(medicine), and the fourth that of Ids^ra (learuing). 

The Siddhdnta comprises 45 texts grouped as fol¬ 
lows P 

^ A* F, R* Hoernlc^s iranslation of the dasao (Biblio¬ 

theca Indica Series, Calcutta i8SB)j L. D* Barnett's Lransladoa of 
the Antagadadasa^ and Ajti/tt^i^vaiwja-dnjMo (Oriental Transladon 
Fund, London 15^07). 

■ InscriptioD in Banasamkari temple at Udri in Sorab, Sbimop:a 
District, ^fy5o^e, dtjcd in R. Shamsastry; Eif^Jiffhn of Irsditm 
(Calcutta i^io) p. lOt* 

* Samd Ufsrature if ihe /tf/aj, transL by H. VV, Smith 

for the IflfllfiSff Aniiqasjy (Bombay) October, i8S8, p* zSj. 
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1. Amgas : ii or 12 (one missing) 

2. Updmgas : 12 

3. Painnas : 10 

4. Chhda sutras : 6 

5. Sutras : i 

ii. Anuyogadvdra 

6. sutras : 4 

In the Jaina as in the Buddliist atmosphere the gods 
do not play a prominent part. Nay, in Vedic and post- 
Vedic Brahmanism also the role of the gods, strictly 
speaking, is rather subordinate. Positivism is the fimda- 
mental Feature of all the Indian systems. 

In the system of the Vedic Brdbma/ms it is on ac¬ 
count of the efficacy of the sacrifice that the gods are 
compelled to capitulate (/// dieux se voient obligis de 
capituier) and the sacrificer rises to the celestial world 
and is assured a definite place for the future.^ Man is 
made super-human. It is man and his energy that are 
really adored through the sacrifices. The milieu is 
humanistic and secular. 

This philosophy of the sacrifice pervades not only 
the Upanisads but Buddhism and Jainism also in spite of 
the prejudice of the last two systems against sacrifice. 
The concept of the R///, who without the help of the 
gods and often against their will (sans Vaide dts dieux et 
soui'ent centre leur ff-f) discovers by the sole force of his 
intelligence the ritud or the formula which assures the 
success, is the immediate precursor of the Buddhas and 
the Jinas who discover the way to salvation by direct 
intuition and spontaneous enlightenment. It is not by 
chance that the sacred words of the Arbat and the 

^ S. Livi; La Doftriat du Sacrifift dans Us Br^manas (Paris, 1898) 
pp. 9-12. 
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Baddha figure already in the ^rahmanas^ The very 
dogmas which these words symbolise reside also there 
in germ and already in the process of growth. It is the 
touch of humanism and positivism that makes the 
diverse Indian systems kin. 

Dharmaiasiras 

The compilers of the leading Dharma SHirns^Sish-ss) 
during the epoch from Kautaiya to Varah mihir a wTre 
as follows : 

1. Visnu (rijOA. c,) 

2. Sainkha (r 300 a. c,) 

3. Yajnavalkya (jT 5 5 o a, c,) 

4. Narada (r 500 a. c.) 

j, Brihaspad 5 50 a, c.) 

6, Katj^ayana (r 550A. c.) 

The political ^Arfht) tradition “was kept up by the 
DbarmaJdstras during this period as before. It is to be 
observed that the Dharma or SmrUi treatises are mainly 
books on "private'' law (i,e. the law of family and 
while the j 4 rtba and l^Ui treatises are books 
on 'public*' law (i,e* constitution or polity).^ 

We shall now see a bit of the private law as 
c^ounded by Narada^ a^ leading jurist of the Gupta 
Empire, Nirada's exposition of private law commanded 
authority as well as a considerable degree of popularity 
in mediaeval India, A large part of his doctrines was 
incorporated, sometimes without acknowledgment, in 

IP. V. Kinc: llisiotj marm&saitras^^iA. L (Poona, T950) 

PP- * 4 ®* *1®, Winternitz 1 Gtjfh'fb/t dir 

ImurbtK Utrratur^ III, 481, 4.^8, joo. 

* See the diapicr on "the expacept of kw" in A. K. Sen ■ 
Studist in Hindu P^iitkal Thught (Calcutta, 19 J 6) pp, B j -i 3 4, 
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the worjis of subsequent writers on both d\il and 
criminal law, while commentators ascribed to him all 
sorts of important texts bearing on legal institutions. 
Ddiiiitely secular and legalistic in his approach, Narada 
emphasized the rule of reason as a source of law and 
maintained that where the sacred precept was at variance 
with custom, the latter should prevail. 

Narada's code of law deals in the introductory 
chapter with legal procedure, complaints and courts of 
justice. Then the law is classified under eighteen titles 
similar to those of Manu, except the minor differences 
and the fact that N^ada eschews entirely the social 
anti religious items contained in the formci^s ency^clo- 
paedic treatise. Narada^s classification intludcs debt, 
deposits, partnership, breach of labour contracts, bound¬ 
ary disputes, marital relations, inheritance, and heinous 
offences. Like Manu and YajnavaJkya he is liberal and 
sympathetic in his treatment of the rights of illegitimates, 
permitting an illegitimate son to inherit his maternal 
grandfathetL property (xiii: i8). But he differs subs- 
rantially from these authorities in that he holds that 
even the youngest son, ‘*if able/" may govern the family 
and manage its property {xiii: j), and allows a father 
to distribute the property' among Ills sons in whatever 
proportion he desires (xlii: 4, ij)- bis system the 
widow may inherit part of her husband^s property', 
while unmarried daughters may share in their father's 
estate (xiii: j, ta, 13), The right to divorce and re¬ 
marriage is ^owed to women on many grounds (xii: 
56-101). Books xii and xiii of the arc the 

embodiments of ^’^modernism** in ancient Hindu concept 
rions of property and marriage. As the exponent of a 
secular and realistic view of the law Narada appears 
to be as prominent a figure in comparative juris¬ 
prudence as is Sukra in comparatii'e politics. 
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THE ANTl-lDEALISTIC SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY IN THEIR BEARINGS ON 

econo.mics and politics 

Political philosophy is, as the very title implies, a 
btanch of philosophy. It may not, indeed, have to 
discuss the theory of petcepdon or the nature of reality 
with which the philosophies technically so called have 
to deal* But both in category as well as in substance 
the intercourse between political philosophy and these 
other philosophies is intimate. 

How do the political philosophers of the Hindus, 
c.g., those of the Sukra cycle, stand in relation to the 
philosophical systems of their days? A question tike 
this may not be inappropriate to ask in connection with 
the economic, socim and political categories of the 
Siikramti} The problem is to ascertain the real value of 
tlie ‘‘materialism” such as was propagated by the 
Kautalyan or Sukra authors in the liglit of the prevailing 
bodies of knowledge in other fields. 

We are aw'arc that the world in which the authors 
were discussing their special problems, namely, those 
bearing on the was a richly diversified one in 

point of the number of vidySs, Their name is legion, 
so to say, the Sukra authors have informed us (IV, iii, 
line 45); and more precisely, we are told, there arc thirty- 
two primary branches of learning iii, lines 51-12 3 )* 

So fat as the so-callcd philosophies {darianai) are 
concerned, the Sukra authors know them to be perhaps 
more than six* It is clear, at any rate, that the 

' The references to the are always to the lioes ind 

not to the skksi. See the present authorns ttansladon in the 
S^fTtd hooks of thi HMdus (Allahabad), Vok XIIL 
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conventional six are quire well known to them. But it is 
interesting to note tliat the six have not been mentioned 
by them “as a group*"' (TV. iii, lines 55“3*5)» 

This is a curious item, and, incidentally, may possess 
some value in the question of chronology. The relevant 
passages in the Sukramt/ cannot certainly be as old as 
the times when the pliilosophies were not yet known 
to be six. These must have to be accorded a date 
posterior, say, to Haribhadra's SaddarJa/ia-safTf/ic/xibiiyd- 

But how far iposterior? The fact that the authors 
do not call the philosophies six in number in the same 
brcatli as they describe the mifyjs as thirty-two, seems to 
point to a period in which the figure, six, as indicating 
the number of philosophical systems has lost its special 
significance. Can we, then, take It that the intellectual 
atmosphere is oriented to the conditions wlrich gave rise 
to Madha%'‘acharya*s SarvadarianaSam^aha (1331)? But 
of this more, later. 

The impact of all these sciences, and espedally of 
the six philosophies, on the Suktaiuil may be postulated 
as a matter of course. That the authors were working 
m rspp&rt with the professors of other academies is 
evident from the chapters on minerals, plants, animals, 
architecture, sculpture, painting, etc. These chapters 
may, indeed, be regarded as almost wholesale incorpora¬ 
tions from specialized treatises on the subjects dealt 
with. 

But in regard to some of the philosophies, at any 
rate, tlte impact seems to be not so much one of as¬ 
similation as of antipathy and repulsion. Tlte authors 
are quite explicit on the question of their inteUectual 
They arc tborouglily convinced that their own 
science (tutiJdstri^ is more imporcant than e%'^ery other 
science ( 1 , Z0-Z4). For, what food is in the physical 
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organism of an individual, that the is in the 

body politic. 

The authors do not certainly disparage by name 
all the sciences outside of their own field* Tliey have 
singled out only four, namely, grammar, logic, Mlmamja 
and Vedanta (i, 14-20)* We are told, for instance, that 
one can master a language even without studpng 
grarumar. In the same manner, treatises on logic may' 
be dispensed with by persons who are bent on the pursuit 
of truth* Similarly, one does not have to memorize 
Jaimim's lectures in order to master the rtmals neces¬ 
sary in Vedic performances. Nor is it an absolute 
necessity to stut^ the Vcdantlc disquisitions in order to 
be convinced ot the frailties and littlenesses of the 
‘'world and the flesh.” 

The compaxative insignificaooc of these four vidyas 
is further exhibited from another angle of vision* Hot 
every human being on earth, we arc to understand, is 
likely to be in need of these sciences. And as these 
sciences have no utility outside of their circumscribed 
horizons, they can be useful to a very limited number 
of persons, to the “specialists*” But what can the 
teeming millions do with these specialized branches of 
knowledge*—the men and women of the work-a-day 
world who have to pursue their common-place round 
of duties? 

The position of the Sukra authors has been most 
categorically declared at the very commencement of 
their work. “Other sciences,” say they, “ate hut 
krijaikaddabodid, i.e., have, for their subject matter, 
certain limited interests of mankind*” These must cer¬ 
tainly yield the palm to nJtddstra which does not deal 
wdrh ekadda (one aspect or domarn) of liuman affairs 
{knjd)^ but is, on the contrary, san^opajivaka, i.e*, helpful 
to all, aye, an instrument in, or, so to say, a pivot of, 
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the sockl order» Vedly, (Book I, ch. U) 

liad caught the tight Sukra tradition, when he 
stated that there is but one vi^iyd on earth, namely, 
political science, in the esdmation of Sukra and Ms 
scholars» 

Sudi being the value of their science in their own 
eyes, tlie materialism that the Sukra authors preach is 
self-conscious and aggressive. The doses are quite 
strong and are not diluted with solutions of non-wJ// 
thought. 

They have not cared to indicate by bibliograpMcal 
references the kind of philosopMcaJ symposium they 
used to enjoy. But the manner in which they have 
analyzed tlie economic foundations of the saptdmga does 
not fail to betray the company they kept. From top 
to bottom they are interested in the investigations into 
the utilities and the ways and means of human welfare. 
Their sole gospel is furnished by social service, hka-hita 
(T, 4-5), or utilitarianism. 

To use another modern term, it is not in the 
'idealistic’* strands of thought that the Sukra authors 
are interested. The philosophies of Berkeley and 
Hume w'Mch seek to eliminate the external world and 
posit the exclusive existence of the mind, converting 
the universe into nothing but a system of mental states, 
would have left no impress upon the brains of the 
writers of the SukranUi. And, of course, they would 
have had nothing to do with the Hegelian “absolute” 
soul as the only entity, should it have been adumbrated 
in their gpsthl (dub) or partmt (academy) by certain 
professors of “the otlier sdences,” 

On the contrary, should it have been necessary for 
them to declare their philosophical or metaphysical 
article of faith they would have sought their natural 
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allies among one or otlieE system of realism/"^ The 
distinction between idealistn and realism is an eternal 
item in human though L The philosophical milku of the 
Sukra authors was fully aware of it. And it was up to 
them to choose which system to follow* 

It is not necessary to read literally the ideas of 
“modem'* idealism (Hegelian and Anglo-Hegelian) or 
“nco-idealism** (Crocean) and the realism and pragmadsm 
of American professors or the neorcaUsni of Bertrand 
Russell* s Analym of Mwd in the metaphysical contro^ 
versics of ancient and mediaeval India. But that the 
W'otid was a pluralistic one and that the scholars as 
well as laymen had to dedde for themselves * consciously 
or imconsciously, between one or other “ism,** is evident 
on all hands* 

In what academics or KiifuJjalaJdlds (halls for curio- 
seekers, knowkdgc-hunters or truth-invesdgators) the 
Sukra economists sought afliliarions in order to cejuip 
themselves with an adequate Wfltminhauung (world-view) 
it is not didicuit to discover. One interesdng story, 
coming, as it does, from the Buddhist tradition, may 
serve as a specimen for the point in question. 

Sdeya the Buddha is said to have been abroad 
lecturing on the impermanence and unsnbstantiality of 
body, sensation, perception and so forth. This sort of 
idealistic annihilation of the world of external objects 
was not to go unchallenged from the side of those who 
believed that body, sensadon, etc* were not items to be 
trifled with, Sakya, therefore, had to encounter opposi¬ 
tion of various shades from the "stormers and stressers*' 
of his times* 

The ChttlasaMiahi SdUa of the MaJjltma NiJt^a 

^ Sec the chapter on “Realism” in W. E, Hocking : Ijptj 
?hUo 59 pi^ (New York, igzijJ, pp. 
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nitrates how one of the great high-brows of the dajr, 
Sachdiaka Nighan^putta, invites Sakya to an open 
debate^* Sachchaki^'s thesis was quite a chip of natural¬ 
ism. He propounded the supreme value of the Mather 
Earth in the woild of nature as well as in the world of 
man. 

“Whatsoever seeds and plants grow and expand and 
come to maturity,” thus argued Sachchaka, “do so all 
in dependence upon the earth, and, firm based upon the 
eanh, and thus come to maturity." It is tliis solid 
earth of mud and stones that furnishes equally the basis 
of all humiin endeavours. Sachchaka went on in his 
argument vehemently emphasising the point that “what¬ 
ever deeds that require strength are all done in depend¬ 
ence upon the earth, and firm-based upon the earth/* 
and that tliese deeds cannot be done in any other way. 

The analogy of the earth was then exploited by 
Sachchaka in order to substantiate his thesis of the 
dignity of body, the dignity of sensation etc. What the 
earth is to plants and human beings, said he, that the 
body is to the individual. “By body is this individual 
man, and firm-based upon body does he bring forth 
deeds good or evil.** The argument is carried forward 
in regard to sensation, perception, etc. 

Sachchaka is evidently an uncompromising champion 

^ Bhikku SiIactLara*s Hr// Vifiy Dimstrses^ Vol. IL pp. Sr-Bfl 
in Nalinaksha Duit’s Early tf/ the Sprtad ^&sdAhism 

(Gilcutta, TjiT), pp. 60-65. See also Mahaii-iuUa^ ind Eri-iaia- 
etc. In Rhys-Davids : of Buddba for some of the 

other iV/jflTffdJ (discussions) bearing on realistn. Cf. H. von Gksc- 
napp : BrahWii urtii Buddha (Berlin^ pp. 115, nj, 298, '^Dic 

Lehfc Valbbhachaq-as^’ {Zeitichn/t ftter Isdslo^V and Iraifir^A^ 
Leipzig 1954, Bd. 9. Heft }), and "Lebensbejahung ujid Lebens 
verneinung bci den Indischcn Dcnkern'" {Jahfbuch dit SthopifihatHr 
Gful/jcha/f) for diversities in indian ihoughi-systems. 
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of the doctrine of the physical basis of life* And, 
one will have to admit that this exaltation of the 



body, sensation, etc., this glorification, in one word, of 
nuterialism, docs not rise to the pitch such as is embo¬ 
died in the dogma of “economic determinism** or 
“materialistic interpretation of history,** strictly so called, 
with which Marxism is identified. For, Sachchaka*s 
\yorld-\fiew, materialistic as it is, does not assert that 
life, mind, culture, or law, religion, philosophy, science 
and fine arts are but the reflexes of the physical founda¬ 
tions. The “causal** relation is wanting in Sachchaka*s 
philosophy, but it is this causal concatenation that fur¬ 
nishes the keynote to “modern** materialism.^ 

The controversy bct^^xcn Sakya and Sachchaka is 
but typical of the philosophical conflicts {vitandas) in 
old Hindu thought. And Dukra*s materi.alism, as mani¬ 
fest in the analysis of the territory and finance, two of 
the seven limbs of the state, is ideologically in tune 
with the ideas of Sachchaka. According to the authors 
of the Sukranltiy the external world is not to be explained 
away as but a unit of mental states. The physical 
objects are, in their estimation, solid pragmatic realities. 

The story of Sakya Sachchaka has incidentally 
brought out another feature of intellectual polarity 
which will help to throw fresh light on the materialism 
of the Sukra philosophers. The dialcaic of the one is 
the exact opposite of that of the other. /\jid we are 
reminded at once of one of Karl Marx*s statements in 
the Ysitik derpoUtisebtn Oekonomie. “With Hegel,** says 
he, “the mind or the absolute (the w'orld-reason) is 

* R. Michels : Ctrso di Sodologia Politiea (Milan, 1927), pp. aj- 
31, 47-j 2, discusses the limitations within which “economic inter¬ 
pretation’* can be valid. Sec also the criticism in P. Sorokin: 
Contemporary Sociologual TUorits (New York, 1928), pp. 527-536^ 


etc. 
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the creator of the real. With me is the process quite 
otherwise. I consider the ideal to be nothing else 
but the material established in the human brain.” 
The logic of modern materialism is thus a direct 
antithesis to Hegelianism, i.e., idealism par excellence. 
It is only reasonable to find that in its philosophical 
affiliations tlic materialism of the Sukraniti was oriented 
to a mentality or mentalities the farthest removed from 
the Sakyan. 

Sachchalta, as contemporary of Sakya, the Buddha, 
is certainly too “old” for the Sttkranlti in the form in 
which we have it to-day. But the anti-Hcgclian spirit, 
to employ a modern term with a retrospective effect, 
such as Sachchaka’s story reveals, has always been a 
living force in the Indian philosophical w^orld. And 
the Sukra authors, no matter to how many successive 
ages tlic cycle may belong, have always had the op¬ 
portunities to fraternize with the Sachchakas of their 
days and exploit the findings of the latter group in the 
interest of their own investigations. 

Take, for instance, the six philosophies {darianas) of 
the “older tradition.” These in their developed form 
are certainly younger than the thoughts recorded in the 
Dialogues oj the Bttddha. Now, if the very environment 
in which Sakya the Buddha preached could not fail to 
furnish a philosophical stimulus to the economic rcahsm 
of the Sukra authors, they would have found an equally 
congenial atmosphere in the vitandd or discussions of the 
flbr/<7ffj-academics. 


At first sight it might appear, indeed, that these 
“six systems” on account of their alleged pre-occupation 
wth “salvation” would repel the Sukra economists. But 
this can, at least, be only a superficial view. For, at 
least three of them, namely, the Sdmkljya^ the Vaidesika^ 
and the Njdja deal with the facts and phenomena of 
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physics or natural philosophy rathcf tlim with the 
mental and moral plitlosophy proper* Thus they happen, 
to furnish just the scientific foundations of materialism 
such as an economic or political system demands for its 
theoictical groundwork.^ 

No system of thought could be more serviceable 
to an economist than the for instance, which 

constitutes the very antithesis of Vedandc mysticism. 
By establishing a rigid du^sm, almost in the manner of 
Immanud Kant, it cHectivcly segregates the spiritual 
from the material. And its “material"’ alone Is powerful 
enough to be the of everything that happens in the 
non-spiritual world. 

The *'niatter"" of the Sdffjkl^a is not onl y real* It is 
eternal and indestructible at the same dme. ,\nd the 
material world, self-evolving as it is, does not need the 
postulate of a God or a divine machinery* 

The very possibilities of a secular science, material 
or moral, are then to be sought in the Sdmkbya philoso¬ 
phy, furnished, as it is, with its purely naturalistic 
rationalism.^ Nor is this realistic agnosticism the ex¬ 
clusive characteristic of the Sarnkhvans. However much 
the professors of the Vmsesika and Nydja systems might 
difltT from the Sainkhyans in the theories concerning 
the constitution of matter, the method of approach to 


1 The physico-chemical and mechanical theories of the “philo- 
Eophica! schools" have been analy2ed at length in Urajendra Nath 
Seal's Pitifipf Smsas of fk Ajtdtttt Hirtdus (London, 1515). See 
also S. N. Dai Gupta: of [miiafi Pbikxopby (Gtinbridtrc^ 

VoL L (iga^r), Vol* IL (153 for the leading « well ^ 

for Ayurvedic positivism. 

»Garbe: i Phiksephle f/M Dantelhufg dti hdlirkn 

AWjfjwi/j fijypag, ia 94 ). pp. IJD, 137, 107, i3i, i37-it8* Cf. 
A. M. Pi^agalli: Curi'Jk^ NasHka t Loi^aiiJka (Pisa, 1^7) pn 
74 - 77 ! K. Satkar: "Hindu Policies In HtjfmL/ 

J 2 ^rfer/j^ Calcutta, September, i^ij-April, 1916)* 
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the problems of the universe was identical* Even btiddhi 
(intelligence?) is gtouped by the philosophers in 

the same categoiy as eartli, water, air and other material 
substances. 

As long as the Sdmklyfa^ the and the V^aidesiks 

were there, the Hindu students of mental, moral and 
sodal phenomena never had to feel that their feet were 
off tlie ground. The idealism of the V^eddnts, such as in 
its metreme form might mtcrfcrc with an objective in¬ 
vestigation of the pluralities of the universe on the 
alleged ground that the many do not e^cist or that the 
only tEality is the Brahman, mind, soul or wltatever else 
it may mean, could be always challenged or rectified 
with the weapons forged in the other schools. 

The Sukra materialists, then, were not alone in the 
field* They had but to draw upon the experience of 
other intellectuals w^ho were oriented to the world In 
their own vray* Their colleagues in different brandies 
of materialism were many, and NifiJdsira could flow on 
smoothly along well-established currents of thought. 

It seems that during the more recent phases of its 
devdopment the Sukraniti cycle was being enriched with 
the findings of a new school of philosophical materi¬ 
alists* 'fhis school has been described by the Sukra 
authors as Ndstika-matam or system of the NdsSikas 
(iv, hi, io8-tog), Tn their estimation the are 

important enough to be described as representing one 
of the tliirt3,'‘-two branches of learning. 

Now, whom do the Sukra authors call Wdstika? 
Three characteristics are described by them as marking 
this system* First, we are told that "'reason"' is the 
chief feature in the Ndstfka theory. In the second 
place, the Ndstikai are Said to explain the origin of 
all things by reference to “Nature.** And thirdly, 
they do not believe in the existence of the Vedas. 
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They arc thus sceptics, but not neccssaiUy atheists* 

Whatever be the charactedsdes of NJsfihi philo¬ 
sophy* it is evident that the Sukra authors consider it 
to be quite a "tespectablc"* system of thought. They 
enumerate it in the same dispassionate, colourless, sdenti- 
fic manner as they enumerate the Vedis^ UpiU'gdss, 
DarJuffas etc. And here, en puff/j/it, wc touch another 
aspect of tlie chronological problems* 

The word JSIdsti^ has been traced by Pjzzagalli in 
his brochure Cari‘dka ^asHhi s Ijoksyatiha as far back as 
the MtiitarijangaAJpanhad (3* j), one of the latest 
Upnmsuds, It occurs several times in the Mahuhhdrata 
pai* i8r, i-^; XII, 322,16, XU, I2T, 38)* Manu also 
knows the term (II, lo-ii, III 150, IV* 165; XI, 66-67)* 

But in none of these instances does tlie word 
describe the representative of a “system” of thought. 
It conveys simply the derogatory sense of a general 
character. By using Ndsti^ the writers want us to 
understand a negator, one not abiding by the Vedas and 
j’iwr/dr, etc* or perhaps, very often, an “ill-mannered,” 
“uncultivated” boor, even a vicious sinner, and so forth. 
Down to Manu nobody could think of mentioning a 
tJiaiam (body of knowledge, doctrine, or system of 
thought) as being the handiwork of a school of 
Hdstikas, not to speak of listing it in a schedule of the 
sciences along with the convendonal malas of historic 
tradition^. 

The Sukra authors, however, are bold enough to 
do so. Shall we say that this boldness is but an 

1 Pizzagalli pp. 24* iS, ji. According to this Italian scholar 
artha and mti literature embodies the most genuine expression of 
Hindu mateiklism; B. M. Bama : A History 5/ 

(Calcutta, 1921) fur some of the aati-idealistic and 

allied trends. 
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expression of their ^'liberalism”? Is It that they are toler¬ 
ant or catholic enough, being students of materialism, 
to invite the “reason-worshipping” philosophers into 
the fold of the established convention? Or sliail we say 
that this boldness points to the comparative lateness or 
"modernism” of die passage in which the expression 
occurs? Perhaps we may take It in both ways. The 
Sukra authors or, at any rate, those of their cycle, 
responsible for the incorporation of the list of the thirty- 
tW'^o ate at once liberal and modernn 

We know as a positive fact that it is in Madliava's 
"compendium of all the philosophicSj” known as the 
San^adsrlana-sam^aha (1331) that the ndstika philosophy 
is, for the first time, presented as a mata^ a system of 
thought* It is described as hrlhaspatimata^ also as 
Ij^k^atiks^. The Chan''aka5, who are generally known 
to be professors of tddsttkn doctrines, have derived thdr 
inspiration, according to the tradirion recorded by 
Madhava, from Brihaspati, the ptfruMia (priest) of Vcdic 
gods* And this Brihaspati, we are assured Ritthcr, 
is none than the traditional father of mtlidstra and 
urthsidstra, 

A'tadhava, as the foLlowxr of Sarnkaiacharya, is, of 
course, a Vedantist, i.e*, the farthest removed from the 
disciples of Brihaspati* But he is objective enough to 
give the Devil his due, and include the system of the 
Chajv'akas in hjs examination of the “sixteen systems” 
prevailing in his time* Indeed, he accords this system 
the very place of honour in his book, although, no 
doubt, as may be guessed, for dialectical reasons* 
Madhava’s mission Is to establish the supremacy of the 
l^tddnia. And, in order to do this, he has to proceed 

^ D. R* Sastti: “The Lokayadkas and the KipJJikas’* in the 
PrvestiUffgf oj tbt Sixth Orittttai CQnfirentt^ Patna^ ^953* 
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in a climbing scries,—<lemolkbing the systems one by 
one at each step. Naturally, the least Vedantic or rather 
the most anti-Vedantic system conecivabJe is the Brihas- 
patian philosophy, the Nasrika-mattim. So iladhava's 
book has to commence with his very antithesis, namely 
Brihaspari. 

The Sukra authors, however, have no special asc 
to grind, so far as this matam is concerned. TIky can 
afford to be genuinely objective and mention it' as a 
fact of the philosophical universe. It is then very prob¬ 
able, chronologically speaking, that the 
samgraha is resportsibie for the place of the Ndstika 
thcorjr in the Sukran list or that both belong to the 
same intellectual complex, 

Sukra's description of the Nsstikas agrees in 
"general features'" with that given by Madhava, The 
Chlrvakas, says this Vedantist author, are used to deny- 
ing paraiatiklkam artf^am (other-worldly interests). Ac¬ 
cording to them, everything eidsts through its own 
siMava (nature). Their logic recognises no mumana 
(inference), but is based solely on pm^aksa (observation 
or perception). They believe that die soul is identical 
with the body. The pursuit of pleasure is the sole 
teaching of their ethics. And so on^. 

The definition of Ndstikji-mtdm in the Stikramti is 
not, as a matter of course, as elaborate as in the San^a- 
darlana-mm^aha. But it Is precise enough to lead one 
to believe that this compendium of the sixteen systems 
was not unknown to the Sukra authors. To tliis extent, 
perhaps, an aspect of the chronedogicaJ quesdon may be 
taken to be solved. ^ 


^ = S^irva-dariana-^umgraha (London, 1894); Muids ard- 

dc on Indian matcmlists in the }oumaUj th, Anati, Samtj 
(tS 62), Hopkins s Grtat Bpif of India (New Vorfc): Pk2aEa]U od 
}a-j3, j<5. * » 
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But for the present, we are interested in the philo¬ 
sophical orientations of the Sukra economists. The 
account rendered of the Charvakas by Aladhava possess¬ 
es. as one can notice, certain charaacristics which would 
appeal very powerfully to the mentality of the Sukra 
philosophers. Whether the Sukra authors be prcp>ared 
to deny the existence of the Vedas or not, there is no 
doubt that the “rationalism” and svabhdia theory (natural¬ 
ism) of the Charvakas would fit in quite well with their 
general trend of thought. The logical and psychologi¬ 
cal affiliations of the Sukranlti with Wdstika-a/ataffi may 
be considered to have been intimate. 

Then there is an historical affinity as well. Madhava 
savs, as we have S(^n above, that the founder of Nds~ 
tika matam is identical with the founder of nJti-Jdstra and 
arthaJastra, That common founder is known, indeed, to 
be Brihaspati, who, as priest of the gods, is bound to be 
the sworn enemy of Sukra, the preceptor of the Asuras 
(demons). It is not quite clear, therefore, how the 
name of Brihaspati would have sounded in the cars of 
the professors of the Sukra cycle. But, perhaps, by the 
fourteenth century the old feuds between the Vcdic gods 
and demons, Brihaspati and Sukra, had retired into the 
limbo of oblivion. And the Sukra investigators of artba 
and w7/would have found no difficulty in accosring as' 
comrades, and holding tete-d-tetes w’ith their colleagues 
of the Brihaspati cycle in one and the same gosthi or 
pari sat. 

It is not necessary to identify the Sukra professors 
of economics, politics and allied sciences with the 
Sachchakas of the Buddhist tradition, or with the 
Vaiieftka-Sdmkhyans or, finally, with the Nas tika-- 
Chdndka-Lakayatikas. Only one point has been sought 
to be established. It is that the anti-Vedantic, anti- 
Ilcgclian, anti-idealistic trends of thought, were varied 
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enough all through the ages to furnish the positiye 
foundations on which a materialistic scheme of hka-bita 
(utilitarianism) can be built up. 

SECTION 6 

THE HINDU SYNTHESIS OF THE POSITIVE AND THE 
TRAN SCENDENT AL 

The transcendental and othcr-wotidJy aspects of 
Hindu life and thought have been too much of* It has 
been supposed and believed dining the last ceotuy that 
Hindu ci\dli2ation is essentially non-industtial and non- 
political, and of course pre-industrial and pre-pohtical, 
and that its sole feature is ultra-ascedeism and over- 
religiosity which delight in condemning the ^ orld, 
the Flesh and De\Tl"I 

Nothing can be farther from the truth. The Hindu 
has no doubt often placed the transcendental in the 
foreground of his life's scheme, but the positive 
background he has never forgotten or ignored* 
Rather, it is in and through the positive, the secular, 
and the material that the transcendental, the spiritual 
and the metaphysical have been allowed to display 
themselves in Indian cultnrc-history. The Upisnhiids^ 
the VedJn^a and the GM were not the works of imbeciles 
and weaklings brought up in an asylum of incapables 
and a hospital of incurables* 

The Hindu has never been a “scorner of the 
ground,” but always "true to the kindred points of 
heaven and home,” has been solidtous to enjoy the good 
things of this eaxtlily earth and beautify this "ofy> of 
green.” The literature, fine arts, religious conscious¬ 
ness, industrial life, political organization, educational 
system, social economy, etc. of the Hindus—all have 
sought to realise this synthesis and harmony between 
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the eternal antitheses and poLarides of the universe i 
the worldly and other-woddly, the posidvc and trans¬ 
cendental, the many and the one, the form and the 
spirit, crJturc and faith, science and religion, caste 
disunions and Vedanric oneness, image-worship and the 
realization of the Infinite {Brshmafi). 

The ideal of realizing the infinite In the finite, the 
transcendental La the positive, manifested itself also in 
the educational system of Hindu India^. One may ask. 
Was that system essentially monasde and asce dc, 
and did it kill all secular and social instincts of the 
learners? Did the ^rahmadiarim come out from the 
preceptors’ homes merely as monks, missionaries and 
sanydshis^ Conld they not sadsfy the diverse material 
wants of men? Did they not Imow how to provide 
for the necessaries, coniforts and decencies of life? 
Was the edneadon absolutely non-polidcal? Did not the 
students learn how to help in the administration of the 
state? Were not social and polidcal sciences, plant-life 
and dissection of animals, physical phenomena and 
chemical manipulations among the courses of instruc¬ 
tion? Answers to such quesdons may be given in 
another question, namely. How else can we account 
for the remarkable progress of the tiadon in archi¬ 
tecture, sculpture, medicine, dyeing, weaving, ship 
building, narigadon, military' tacdcs and implements 
and all such aspects of socio-economic and economico- 
polidcal life as have to depend on the help of physical 
and natural sciences? 

The graduates trained under the “domestic system” 
of the Gjiriiknlai or preceptors" homes were competent 

^Sft the present flulhor’s ‘Tcdagogy of the Hindus” (The 
Cdkgim^ Cfl-lcutta, and "Oricutal Culture in Atodern Pedago¬ 
gics" {Stbc^l und York, April, 
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enough to found and administer states, undertake in¬ 
dustrial and commercial enterprises; they were bLulders 
of empires and organisea of business concerns. It was 
because of this all-round and manly culture that the 
people of India could organise vast schemes of colonba- 
tion and conquest, and not content with being simply 
confined within the limits of mother India, could build 
up a Greater India beyond the seas, and spread culture, 
religion and humanity among the subject and hospitable 
races. 

It was under the influence of this system of edu^ 
cation, again, that the ideal Hindu king “protected 
himself, but not through fear; followed the dictates of 
duty, but not through remorse; realized revenues, but 
not" through greed, and enjoyed happiness, but not 
through attachment”. That system certainly cannot be 
dismissed as inexpansive, inert and unfit to survive that 
could produce R///r from Vaiistha and Visvamitra to 
Ramaprasada and Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, scholars 
from Chaniha, Panim and Chanakya to Chandiakanti 
Tarkalamkara—a race of eminent women from Waitreyl 
to AhalyaBai and RaniBhavinI,monarchs from Chandra- 
gupta JMaurya to Sivaji and Ranjit Singh and has 
continuously kept up the genial stream of national 
culture and civilization through diverse forms and 
agencies by gi^dng rise to hosts of thinkers and actors 
capable of solving diffetent problems in different 
ages. 

It is because the secular achievements of Hindu 
civilization have not been accorded by scholars the 
attention they deserve, and a proper estimate of the 
positive background of Hindu sodo-economic and sodo- 
poiitical life has not been framed, that the distoned 
picture of a race of metaphysidans, ^iry philosophers, 
and transcendental speculators has been drawn regarding 
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Indian peoples to excite the pity of the go-ahead pushing 
Occident and pander to the foolish, unthinking vanity 
of the present^ay fallen Odent. The Upani^ads, the 
the Bba^i Sdstras^ the Dtirsanas^ the and 
the whole body of Hindu transcendental literature In 
which people may find, in the words of Schopcnlianer 
‘the solace of their life” as well as the "solace of thdr 
death ” cannot, however, be fhlly appreciated and inter¬ 
preted in the true light until and unless we bring to bear 
upon them the resnlts of investigations regarding the 
social, economic, political, international and other human 
institutions and ideals, in die midst of which this liter¬ 
ature has flourished and that have actually governed the 
lie and activity of Hindus. This mass of metaphysical 
lore ret^uires, m fact, to be regarded as the “criticism ” 
as Matthew Arnold would say, of Indian “life" and its 
problems and achievements. The transcendental spe¬ 
culation has to be understood and explained with refer¬ 
ence to the f/tilieu according to the philosophico-com- 
parative methods followed in the schools of literary 
studies founded by such critics as Tainc, Edmond 
bcherer, Saintc-Beuve, Dow'den, Brandes and Kuno 
Fi^cke. This should really be looked upon not as the 
sole but simply as me of the various features in the 
organic growth and historic evolution of Indian 
literature, institutions, civics, arts and industries. 

The principal correctives of the one-sided, partial 
and erroneous view about Hindu life and ideals, in 

addition to what we have already stated, are thus two*i_ 

(1) a more searching and detailed inquiry into the econo¬ 
mic, political and art history' of India, and (a) a study, 
according to the canons of scientitic literary criticism, of 
^e whole literature of Idindustan, Sanskiiric, and 
Hravidian, Prakrit and Vernacular, in both its meta¬ 
physical and realistic or secular branches. 
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So far as the secular brandies of Sanskrit literature 
are concerned* it would not be too much to remark 
that the adequate parallax for modifying and correcting 
tlic false notions about the Hindu genius can be supplied 
if the Ndfyas, Purdms, T^ntras^ ItiMsas^ 

Vd^i/nddydSt ^Upaldstra!, Arthaidstras, PdUisdstras^ Dhsr- 
maidstras and Smrliis were critically investigated as 
documents of Indian histoxico-sodological development. 
These alone cannot fail to impress upon the inquirer 


to what great extent the eternal verities of the universe 
and the highest problems of life enunciated and dis¬ 
cussed in the Upanisais^ Darianas^ Gltd etc. have influ¬ 
enced and governed the ordinary pui^uits of human life 
in India, and been embodied in its thousand and one 
usages, institutions and festivals; to what enormous pro¬ 
portions the transcendental culture-lore of the Hindus 
has been humanized* secularized, and popularized by 
being translated and adapted into the commonplace 
folk-lore;—^to what depth the Hlndn ideal of realizing 
the one in the many, the ideal In the real, the trans¬ 
cendental in the positive, has been done into the 
actual life and work,—the Kmipolitik ^—of the people. It 
will be evident to every dose student of this literature 
that the synthesis of the world^s permanent polarities 
has been concretely demonstrated and manifested in tlie 
ever-moving gradations of the social polity know'n as 
]/tirndsramti, the hymeneal rites and marriage rules, the 
joint family, the cottage industry, the autonomous 
system of co-operative village commonwealths, the 
Achdryaksihs, the Pariiats, the ciastic theologicd ap¬ 
paratus and religious paraphcrnalias, the institution of 
kingslup, and the doctrine of mandaia (sphere of inier- 
national activit}^) that constitute of complex web of 
Indiaa life. 


To take only one instance,—the Kagbjwamh of 
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Kalidasa, the Lromortal epic of Hindu India. It is im¬ 
possible to stutly^ it from cover to cover without 
noticing how powertiJly the greatest poet of Hindustan 
has sought to depict this Hindu ideal of synthesis and 
harmony between the positive and the rranscendentaJ, 
the b/joga^ (enjoyment) and the (renunciation). 

K^i^mamia is the embodiment of Hindu India in tire 
same sense that l^uradise is the embodiment of 
Piirinm England. The grand ambitions of the Vikra- 
madityan era, its colossal enetgies, its thorough mastery 
over the thin gs of this wodd^, its all-round economic 
prospenty and brilliant political position, its Alexandrian 
sweep, its proud and stately oudook, its vigorous and 
robust taste are all graphic^y painted in this nadonal 
epic, together with the "devotion to something afar 
from the sphere of our sorrow,” “the light that never 
was on sea or land,” the sanydsu^ vdirugyay 
prepatarion for the other world, die idea of transitori¬ 
ness of this world and the desire for or perpetual 

freedom from bondage. {Shpra, p. 37) 

This antithesis, polarity or duality has not, howe^T^r, 
been revealed to us as a hotch-potch of hurly-burly and 
pell-mell conflicts and struggles, but presented in a 
serene, sober and well-adjusted system of harmony and 
synth^ which gives the "World, the Flesh tlie 
Devil” their due, which recognises the importance and 
dignity of the seoilar, the worldly and the positive, 
and which establishes the transcendental, mt to the 
exi^Iiiswn off but only above as well as in and through 
the civic, social and economic achievements^. 

The greatest example of the Hindu ideal of 

^ The ultra-religious iuterpretatioDs of Hindu culture as fur- 
mshed bv E. Senart Ln Ui Casks da/ii (Paris, 1897), and by 
Mas Weber, in Gtssf^/fsefft j^afsae/^e [Tuc- 

irigcfi, arc not home out by the £acti of Indimn hiataf)'. 

5 
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synthesis and hence perhaps of the world’s highest ideal, 
is to be found in the picture where ICahdasa beggars his 
hero, the Indian Napoleon, the conqueror of the four 
quarters, at the end of his proud and *triumph’ 

by m a k i n g him perform the I'^iswajit sacrifice, which 
necessitates die giving away of the whole of his earthly 
belongings. Truly, the greatest artist of Hindustan has 
sung of the synth«ic ideals of the one in the many, the 
infinite in the finite, the transcendental in the posidve 
as the sole motto of the House of Raghu. 

The same Vikramadityan grasp of this mundane 
sphere, the same vigour in attacking the problems of 
secular life, the same human, practical and posidve 
oudook, the same solicitude for the discharge of the 
‘lowliest duties’ that chararterize the heroes of Kalidasa, 
whose natural ambition was no meaner than that of 
swaying not only the lithosphere from sea to sea, but 
also the atmosphere and the skies, confront us at every 
step throughout the SmriH, NTH, Artba, Stipa and VdstM 
literature. Like other Niti works, the lectures of Sukra, 
the master of social philosophy and legisladon, to his 
disciples, the Asuras and Daityas, constitute one of the 
most important documents of this literature, and as 
such, socio-cconomically and economico-polidcally il¬ 
lustrate the Kalidasan ideals of harmony bctuxcn the 
positive and transcendental or realization of the trans¬ 
cendental in and through the positive. 

The historical data about Hindu positivism have 
been ignored by such one-sided indologists as Max 
Mueller in works like India What can it Teach and 
Chips from a German Workshop. Besides, exponents of 
momsuc “religious interpretation*’ among the sociolo¬ 
gists like Max Weber in Gesammelte AMfsaet^e yttr Re- 
ligons-soHologie have propagated the traditional indolocv 
on a large scale. Hindu culture has been side-tnekS 
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into monistic and fallacious inteq^retations coming as 
they do from indologists, sociologists, geographers, 
climatologists, ethnologists, regionalists, political 
philosophers and economists. 

A specialization in the positivistic, secular, humanis¬ 
tic, sdcntiiic, rationalistic, and cnergistic data or factors 
of Hindu culture is therefore a desideratum. But it 
should not, therefore, be misunderstood as emphasizing 
or accentuating them to the exclusion of the idealistic, 
spiritual, religious and allied facts and ideas. It is not 
as an illustration of the monistic “historical materialism” 
or “economic interpretation” that has taken a final shape 
at the hands of Karl Marx or Achille Loria that the 
positivistic interpretations of Hindu culture ought to be 
listed. 

Dualism or rather pluralism is, on the contrary, the 
key to the appropriate methodology in the interpretation 
of vUva-iakti or world-forces. The position of Pareto 
in his Trattato di Sociologta Generals^ in this regard is 
acceptable. In his judgment historical materialism 
marked a noteworthy scientific progress in so far as it 
placed in clear light the contingential character of certain 
phenomena, namely, the moral and the religious, to 
which an absolute character was ascribed and is still 
ascribed by many. Further, it has, says he, certainly a 
part of truth because it asserts the inter-d^ndence of 
economic and all other social phenomena. But the error 
lies in changing this inter-dependence into a relation of 
cause and effect. 

Equally acceptable is another Paretian viewpoint to 
the effect that the “economic man” is no more the 

‘Florence, 1916, Vol. I. p. 426. Vol, 11 . pp. 276-277; also 
M^nufld Exonomii Politiqu! 1909) pp. 18-19. R- Michels : 

Corso di Sodologia P^litica (Milan, 1927), pp. 14-16, 25. 
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whole man than Is the "religious man,’' the “ethical 
man” etc. Extra-economic acdons cannot be Ignored 
in the examination of the complete personality* In 
regard to sclentLhc purposes, again, says, Pareto, It is 
possible to be “analytical” but !a prutka e sssen^iinli/iente 
siniatkd (practice is essentially synthetic). 

It is the synthetic view that one ought to stand for, 
and as one can claim. Is the factual reality of Indian 
history and tlindn culture. Perhaps it is possible to 
connect the general scientific orientations of Hindu 
religious development with those of the German philo¬ 
sopher Fichte in his Kede/t an die DettiSfhe I:^atkn (iSoS), 
Address VIIT. 

The Apostles and the early Christians, says he, 
placed their faith in Heaven in such an extraordinary 
manner as to be entirely indilFerent to the things of life, 
the state, irdki^hes Vatsrknd, the earthly fatherkud, and 
nation. This attitude is appraised by Fichte as an un¬ 
natural condition, as something outside the rule of the 
wodd-prooess, Indeed, as a rare exception. It is, fur¬ 
ther, says he, a very abnormal or peti^ersc use {ttrhhrUr 
Cebranrb) of religion, such as has been very often made 
in Christendom and other faiths, which, w'ithouc refer^ 
ence to the existing circumstances, recommends tills 
retreating from the interests of the state and the nation 
a.s tuaJ religious disposition {Zurmek^khung mi den 
j-'lngekgenLeikn de^ Skated md ier Nairn ah wahre religims 
Cesinnmi^^ In the regular order of things, however, 
earthly life itself is to be regarded really as life {soil das 
irdfssh Lthen sdbsr nuhrbsfiig Lebm re;/?), in w-hich one 
can feel happy and which, naturally in expectation of 
something higher (freilkh m Ikjtfarfji/ig eiires Leiierea), one 
fan gratefully enjoy* 

In Fichte's analysis. It is of course true that religion 
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is the cojnsola.{ ion of unjustly oppressed slaves. But it is 
still because of the religious sense, above all, that people 
tn^ to protect themselves against slavery and thus 
prevent religion from degenerating into a mere consola¬ 
tion of the prisoners* It fits the tyrant quite well, says 
Fichte, to preach religious resignation {Derj Tjranmn 
sUht gs wohl dn^ ^^hung predt^n) and to 

direct to Heaven those whom he does not -wish to 
accord any nook or cornet on Earth {imd dU dmgn er 
aitj Erdgfr AsitJ ggstaUm mJ/ an den EUmmd 

pemnset^. In Fichte*s words, we others should make 
it a point not to run after assimilating this concept of 
religion, and if we can wc ought rather to prevent the 
conversion of the Earth into a Hell and thereby awaken 
a greater longing for Fleaven. Fichte considers the 
natural drive of man,—such as only in a condidon of 
real necessity may be given up—to consist in dis¬ 
covering tlie Heaven on this Earth and the eternally 
enduring things in his earthly day*s work, in planting 
the imperishable and the immortal even in tiic temporal, 
and in teaching in a manner that can be seen by the 
mortal eyes, 

Hindu culture, as it has historically grown through 
the ages and in diverse regions of India as well as 
‘‘Greater India,** bears testimony to this Fichtean natutr- 
tkl>e Trhb dgj hUnseben (natural impulse or drive of m;m) 
and reg^imaesstge Ordnung der JPlngs (regular order of 
things)* All the activities and ideas of the Hindus in 
regard to the kdisches V'uisrhnd (earthly Fithcrland), the 
establishment of Heaven on Earth {Himmd dkser 
Erde) and the discovery of the eternal in the ephemeral 
or the transient arc so many phases of Flindu posi¬ 
tivism. 

And in this position we can agree with Giorgio del 
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VecchiOj^ whose SLaalysis leaves no doubt about the 
supreme value of each element in the pe^soIlalit}^ In 
his examination the orientations derived from the self 
are as *‘real” as those from the "not-seif»” Co^esfa 
dtidlitd rtsld insopprimibik iff/ff/nmiff dfl msiro 

^ss^re (This duality remains irreducible as the immanent 
law of our being). The two tetniSi fundamental but 
antithetic, are equally legitimate and valid, 

says he. The entire reality is to be referred equally 
{cgmlmenh") to both these prindptes. Each one dominates 
and embraces the other, docs not definitely eiimmate it, 
because in its tum is dominated by and comprised in 
the other. Such idealism as is pragmatic enough to 
recognize the equal validity of diverse factors or clc^ 
ments in our (conscience) and n^iom (actions), 

as does not consider any single motive by itself to be 
sufficient for human life and refuses to recogitisc in this 
or that particular tendency the intimate essence or 
supreme law of human nature can rescue the philoso¬ 
phical mind from the fallacy of a monistic '^‘religious 
interpretation'' of culture. 

In this attitude we meet indeed Immanuel Kant in 
another way. This philosopher's attitude to the universe 
is epoch-mahing. As is wdl-hnown^ he postulated the 
thorough-going distinction between Nature (Pra^b*///?) 
and Man {Pimtsd?) or rather the complete independence 
of the sensc-’world from the moral w’oild, according to 
each a dignity and law of its own. It is the Kantian 
dualism^ in a new guise that can render unEo Religion 
the things that are Religion's and unto the other forces 
the things that naturally belong to them. Without 

^ “Etica, Diritto e Stato” in Kivista InUmardonsh M FUmfia 
dt/ Diiit/a (Rome, t9j4j, ^ 

^ J. Dewey; mksapiiy and Poiiftti (New York, 191 j) 

pp. 
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necessarily holding the brief for Spenglet in other items 
we are prepared to cry with him for ‘*Back to Kant/' 
so far as our general orientations in regard to posmvisni 
in philosophy are concerned. 


SECTION 7 

THE INTER]S 3 ATlON.\L CVJLTL'RE-CONTACTS OF THE 
INDIAN PEOPLE 

All through the ages the peoples of India have had 
active intercourse with the other peoples of the world. 
Since the days of Ivlohcnjo Daro culture (f, 3500 r. c^) 
the Hindus have never lived in an alleged “splendid 
isolation.” Creative India has always had her mettle 
tested by the single world-standards of merit-measure¬ 
ment. 

It is generally assumed that intemationaJisni or cos¬ 
mopolitanism is a very recent phenomenon in human 
affairs. As a matter of fact, however, culture has ever 
been InternationaL Lendings and borrowings, imports 
and exports, colonizations and migrations characterize 
even the most primitive stages in the history of human 
evolution. On the one hand, Hindu culture^ like every 
other culture, bears the stamp of the more universal 
world-forces; and on the other hand, not only Asia, but 
the Western world also exhibits features which have 
been direedy or indirectly influenced by the Hindus, 
India has always been a necessary Link in the chain of 
a growing series of human values. 

The dawn of human civilization finds the Hindus 
(Dravidians and Aryans) as captains of industry and 
mtrtprmsurs of commerce. They were in touch with the 
Pharaohs of Egypt, The mummies of the Egyptians 
were wrapped in muslin wltich was imported from India, 
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Hindu trade gave to the land of the Nile ivory, gold 
tamarind-wood, sandal-wood, monkej^s, and other 
characteristic Indian plants and animals. It is also be¬ 
lieved that the textile craftsmen of Kgypt dyed their 
cloth vith Hindu indigo. Hindu ships brought the 
Indian commodities to the Arabian ports, or to the 
land of Punt on the Egyptian side; and from there 
these were transported to Luxor, Kan^ak and Memphis, 

Excavations and discoveries in the Aegean islands, 
especially in Crete, have pushed backward the limits 
of Ilellenic antiquity. Homer is today not so much 
the first of the Hellenes as the last of the Minoans, or 
^^ycenaeans, or Aegeans, Tills Aegean civilization was 
the connecting link between Egypt and the “isles of 
Greece," It is interesting to observe that the Hindus 
(Drayidians) were in touch, probably indirect, with this 
primitive culture also, Hellenic-European dvilizadon 
and proto-Indian d^^ilizadon (Mohenjo Daro, Harappa 
and other sites) thus came to have certain elements in 
common. 

It is perhaps still difficult to connect India with the 
Mediterranean area of culture by archaeological evi¬ 
dences. The intercourse ia suggested by certain decora¬ 
tive of folk-art common to the tu^o regions, 

the deer with four bodies and a single headf two*lions 
with one head, the lion with three bodies and one head, 
animal processions, animal combats, and so forth! 
These designs belong probably to a common “Early- 
Aslan" tradition, which has influenced the Aegean as 
well as Hindu culture-areas. 

Hindu commerce with the land of the Euphrates 
was more intimate and direct. As cadv as alxiut 5000 
B. c. the Hindus supplied the Chaldacan city of Ur on 
the Euphrates with teak-wood. The Assyrians also, like 
the Egyptians, got their muslin from India, In fact 
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vegetabk-'Vool”, i.c., cotton, and wool-producing 
plants have been some of the earliest gifts of Hindu 
merchants to the wodd. From the tenth to the sixth 
century b* C. the Assyro-Babylonian trade of the Hindus 
seems to have been verj'' brisk* Hindus brought with 
them apes, elephants, cedar, teak, peacocks, rice, ivory 
and other articles to Babylon, the Rome of Western 
Asia. It was through this Tndo-Mesopotamian trade 
that the Athenians of the sixth century b* c. came to 
know of dee smd peacocks* 

This expansion of Hindu activity influenced the 
literature of the time, e.g*, the Vedas and Jitakas, A 
cylinder seal of about aooo b* c. hearing cuneiform 
inscriptions and images of Chaldaean deities has been 
unearthed in Central India. In Southern India has 
been found a Babylonian sarcophagus. Perhaps the 
Hindus owe their script to this West-Asian intercourse. 
The present-day characters of the Indian alphabet arc 
derived from Brahmi and earlier Kharos^* Both of 
these are said to be Semitic in origin. These the 
Hindus may have learnt from the Phoenicians about 
1000-800 B. C* through the international setdements 
of die Mesopotamian cities. Babylon was like modem 
New York the melting-pot of races. Besides, some 
of the astronomical conceptions of the Hindus may 
have to be traced to the land of the Euphrates,—■ 
until the Mohenjo Daro archaeology is placed on 
positive foundations in this item. 

One of the eight dialects in which the famous ins¬ 
criptions of Boghozkoi arc written is Indian* Hindu 
numerals like /r/, pamfsay sapta and have been 
found in the same inscriptions of the Hittites in their 
exact Sanskrit form. The names of gods almost identic 
cal w’ith those of the Hindus such as Mitrasil, Arunasil, 
Indra and Nasattijanna (twhns) occur In the explorations 
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from the Alitani kingdom which was situated between 
the Kur River and the Caspian Sea. Sureja is likewise 
another god of the Kur Valley in which a Hindu replica 
may be suspected* India's intercourse widi Kurdistan, 
and ^ia Minor, or for that matter, with the geography 
of Hittite culture is more and more coming to be estab¬ 
lished as a fact of ancient Asian history, 

blindu trade with the Hebrews also was consider¬ 
able. Solornon (lot 5 b. c,). King of Judaea, was a great 
internationalist. In order to promote the trade of his 
land he set up a port at the head of the right arm of the 
Red Sea. He made his race the medium of intercourse 
between Phoenicians and Hindus* The port of Ophir 
(in Southern India or Arabia?) is famous in Hebrew 
literature for its trade in gold under Solomon, The 
Books of Gtfiesix^ Kings and Ei^tkiei indicate the nature 
and amount of Hindu contact with Asia Minor. It is 
held by BibBcai scholars diat the stones in the breast 
plate of the high priest may have come from India* 
The Hindus supplied also the demand of Syria for ivory 
and ebony. ITie Hebrew w'ord, tuki (peacock), is deriv¬ 
ed from Tamil (South Indian) and obnijn (aloe) 

from aghii. * 

This Hindu-Hebrew commerce was a principal 
channel through which the nations of the hfeditenanean 
became connected with India and the Far East* Long 
before the Greeks bad any direct commonicadon with 
the Hindus, they thus came to know of the latter first 
tlirough Babyou and, secondly, through Judaea* 

The Persians overthrew the Babylonian Empire in 
5 40 B. c. Their tetdtory extended into Thrace in Europe 
and into the Indian frontiers on the east, North¬ 
western India was for some time a satrapy of tfds Iranian 
(Persian) empire. The Persians got their gold from the 
Hindus who conducted extensive mining operations in 
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the Punjab and ebewhere in India. Hindu soldiers 
joined the ranks of their Iranian fdlow-snbjects when 
Xerxes led the memorable ex|>edition against Greece 
(480 B, C,), and the bones of many a Hindu may haire 
been nuxed with the dusts of Europe at Therniopylae. 
Tills was probably the first contact he tween the Hindu 
and the Greek. 


During tills period Persia ’was Zoroastrian in socio¬ 
religious life, and it may be that the teachings of the 
Prophet of Iran had some influence over the Vedists of 
India. The re are stories in Persia ’which claim the 
conversion of the Hindu philosopher “Cangraghacah^* 
to the lore of the Zend Avesta after being defeated by 
Zoroaster himself in intellectuai debate. On the otiier 
hand, Hindu influence on Iranians may also have been a 
fact. At any rate the Persians probably taught the 
Hindus the use of stone in architecture in the place of 
wood and brick. The “winged lions'^ as motives of 
Hindu art may also liave to be traced to Iran. 

ITindu genius for manufacture and commerce was 
thus of service to every race of antiqjuity that did any- 
tliing for mankind. And when Alexander's deliberate 
internationalism (336-323, B. C,) ushered in the epoch of 
Eurasian culture-hybrids in Greece, Egypt, the over^ 
thrown Persian Empire, and the frontiers of India, the 
Hindus actively co-operated ’wdth the other races in 
bringing about the new conditions of the Hellenistic 
world. 


ChandraguptaMauryfl(32i-a9SB, c.}, the first Hindu 
Emperor of a United India, defeated the HeUetiistic- 
Syrian invader, Sdeuhost and compelled liim to give 
him his daughter in marriage. Hindu-Gtech marriages 
became perhaps common occurrences, Greek sculprors 
and merchants lived at Pataliputra (site of modern Patna), 
on the Ganges, Greek ambassadors were taken care of 
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by the Foreign Office of the Hindu state, and Greek 
professors might have been invited to the Hindu capital 
to lecture on the Greek language. 

In international politics the Maurya Emperors were 
the “allies” of the Hellenistic rulers of Western Asia, 
Europe, and i\frica. To withstand the all-seizing ambi¬ 
tion of the Roman conquerors the Greeks naturally 
sought the help of the Hindu rulers. Once or twice 
thus did the Hindus meet the Romans as foes (third 
century b. c.). Elephant-corps were probably despatch¬ 
ed from India to help Pyrrhus of Epirus and Antiochus I 
of Syria against their enemies. 

Hindu embassies visited the Hellenistic kings of 
Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, Epirus, and Kyrcne on reli¬ 
gious, cultural, and diplomatic missions. Sanskrit lore 
was taught at Antioch, Tarsus, and Alexandria. Plato- 
nists, Aristotelians and Stoics exchanged notes with the 
Hindu logicians, philologists, Upani?adists, Buddhists, 
and Jainas. Hebrew, Hellenic, and Hindu factors com¬ 
bined to hold the Christ-cult in an eclectic metaphysico- 
theological solution. 

During the first two centuries of the Qiristian 
era, the Kus^ of Northern India promoted trade 
with the Roman Empire by land, and the Andhras of 
Southern India had touch with Rome by sea. Roman 
mercenaries were in the army of the Hindu monarchs. 
Roman citizens lived in India, Roman coins circulated 
in the Indian markets. Embassies from the Indian 
States went to congratulate Augustus, the first Roman 
Emperor, on his accession. Trajan also received a 
Hindu embassy (loo A. c.). Spices, perfumes, muslins, 
cosmetics, pearls, aromatics and other luxuries and* 
novelties “made in India” commanded an extensive 
sale in the bazars of the Roman Empire. The balance 
of trade was in favour of the Hindus, leading to 
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considerable “drain” of gold from Rome to India. 

The Indo-Roman intercourse was deep and long 
enough to influence the general eclectic character of 
those times. Hindu philosophy was assimilated by the 
Greeks of Alexandria and became a formative agency 
in the development of Neo-platonism under Plotinus 
(tliird century a. C.). On the other hand, Ptolemaic 
astronomy may have been absorbed by the Hindus. 
The Ku§an Emperor struck coins according to the 
Roman models. The vast extent of Hindu commerce 
was indicated by the international elements in the cur¬ 
rency. The obverse had the Hindu Emperor in Tartar 
dress, a Persian fire-altar, and Greek inscription; the 
reverse had the Hindu god Siva as well as Greek, 
Persian and Tartar deities. Hindu-HcUenisdc or Graeco- 
Buddhist (Gandhara) sculptures of North-western India 
and Central Asia, also, were the products of a cosmo¬ 
politan imagination fostered by the mingling of races. 
That art has been to a certain extent the parent of 
sculptures in China, Korea and Japan. 

The Kusans were So^thians or Tartars of Central 
Asia naturalized on Indiim soil. Through them the 
northern frontiers of India were extended almost as 
far as Siberia. ^Vlong with this territorial expansion, 
Hindu missionizing activity was gready enlarged owing . 
to direct polidcal sovereignty or spheres of influence. 
Central Asia was dotted over with temples, monasteries, 
hospitals, schools, museums and librancs. 

It was through this “Greater India” on the End 
side that China, the land of Confucius and Laotsze, came 
within the sphere of influence of Hindu culture. The 
Hindu-Chinese intercourse, begun through the Tartar 
intermediaries, condnued for about one thousand years. 
Hindu aedvity in China was promoted by sea also 
tlirough Indian navigators, colonizers, and merchant 
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mmiie. This maritime cntctprisc gave to Jndk tlie 
cultural hegemony ultimately over Burma, Siam, Annam 
Java and Japan. ' 

China received ^lahayanic Buddhism and Sanskrit 
texts from the Central-Asian, provinces of India in 6 t 
A- c. After that China became Hinduized not only in 
theology and metaphysics, but in every department of 
thought and activity. Thousands of Hindus lived in 
Chinese dries, e. g., at Changan in the N. W. and at 
Canton on the sea, as priests, teachers, merchants, phy¬ 
sicians, sculptors and ''interpreters/" The name of 
Chinese tourists, students, philosophers, and translators 
also, in India is legion. The Chinese founded their 
drama on Hindu precedents, imponed musical instru¬ 
ments (stringed) from India, and introduced even some 
of the acrobatic feats, dances and sports prevalent amonp^ 
the Hindus. ^ 

During his Indian tour the great Itsing (634-712) 
mptered Hindu medicine at the University of Nalanda. 
Mndu mathematics and logic were cultivated among the 
intellectuals of China; Sanskrit treatises on painting and 
arc criticism, e. g., (sht lim bs of painting) in 

Vatsayana's KamisHtra (erodes), Cbtirukksam (marK of 
pamtmg), etc. furnished tlie canons of Chinese art 
during Its greatest epoch (Tang and Sung Dynasties 
600-1250); and the traditional Confucianism had to be 
reinterpreted, e, g,, by Chu-Hsi (1130-1200), in the lielit 
of the imported Hindu pliilosophy. China became a 
part of Greater India m poetry, aesthetics, folk-festi¬ 
vals, morals, manners, and sentiments. The ^'Augustan 
culture, the age of the might>^ Tanos 
and bnJhant Sungs, was the direct outcome of the 
holy aJhance for centuries between India and China. 

Nolxjdy can understand and appreciate China's 
paintings, literature, and achievements in humanism 
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^Hthout feeling at the same time what hnmanity owes to 
Hindu culture. And as for Japan, she was always 
an appendiit to Indo-Sinic civilization. From chop¬ 
sticks and A^(>-dance to Niclrirenism, Zfw-(meditation)- 
philosophy, Bushido (militarism), Sesshlu's landscapes, 
and Basho’s FA^bif-yersicles, the Japanese derived 
almost every bit of their life and insdrudons from India 
or Cliina or from Hindu centres in China, 

India was the heart and brain of Asia during the 
Middle Ages. While the Far East was being Hinduized, 
the agedong intercourse with the peoples of Western 
Asia and beyond was not neglected by the Hindus, The 
epoch of Roman Imperialism and Graeco-Roman culture 
had passed away. But the Gupta-Vikraraadityan Napo¬ 
leons of India in the fifth centurj^ welcomed the Chinese 
scholar-tourists vrith one hand and the Egyptian (Al¬ 
exandrian) and Arabian traders with the odier. One 
Sassanian Emperor deputed his physician to India to 
translate Hindu folk-tales into Persfan, Every school- 
child in Europe and America knows them to-day as the 
so-called Aesop's Fables* Another Persian monarch 
sent an ernbassy to the court of the South-Indian Emperor 
in the middle of the seventh century. ITie game of 
chess so popular in the virestern world to-day came from 
Hindus through the Sassanians, 

Then came the days of Mohammed's converts, 
the Saracens, and the Caliphates, which Islamized the 
world, deeply or superficially, from Canton in China to 
Cordova in Spain. On the one hand, the Saracens 
kept alive the intellectual tradidon of Hellenic EUititjuity 
in the Dark Ages of Europe, and on the other, they 
became the connecting link: bet^i-een the East and 
the West. The thirteenth century Renaissance of 
Europe, represented by Roger Bacon, was an ofishoot 
of the Saracen contributions. On riiis Saracen culture 
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Hindu influence was almost as great as on the Chinese. 

Hindu professors of algebra, medicine, alchemy, 
logic, and folk-lore taught the Moslems of the educa¬ 
tional institutions at Bagdad. Hindu physicians prac¬ 
tised at the capital of the Caliphate, and were in charge 
of the Imperial Hospital. Mansur (755-74) sent a 
deputation to Sindh (in Western India), which had come 
under his political influence, for Hindu astronomical 
tables. Harun Alrashid (786-808) and Mamun (813-33), 
the Charlcmagnes of the Abbasside Saracens, encouraged 
by all means the propagation of flindu culture among 
the Moslems. Sanskrit texts were translated into Arabic 
under the auspices of the State. The pre-Moslem Persian 
versions of Hindu literature were also used. Besides, 
advanced scholars came to India to study the Hindu 
sciences at first hand. 

The great Harun was cured of a severe illness by 
Mankh, a Hindu physician. This fact gave a great 
fillip to the cultivation of Hindu medical science through¬ 
out the Saracen Empire. Mankh translated into Arabic 
a Sanskrit work on medicinal plants. Sanak, another 
Hindu scientist, wrote an Arabic book on poisons ac¬ 
cording to the Indian toxicologists. Many drugs were 
imported into Persia from India, c.g., pepper, lac, nard, 
myrrh, red sandal, cinnamon, calotropis, myrobalan] 
occimum sanctum and others. 

The Moslems read with their Hindu teachers the 
standard medical literature in Sanskrit, e.g., Cbaraka, 
SuJruta, and Vagbfjata, the treatises on leeches and on 
poisons, and studied also the diseases of women. They 
are specially indebted to the Hindus for a knowledge of 
the internal administration of iron, oxides of arsenic, 
mercuiy and other metals. From the Saracens the Chris¬ 
tian nations assin^ted these Hindu discoveries. The 
later Greek physicians became acquainted with the Hindu 
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system and availed themselves of the Indian medica¬ 
ments* Not before Paracelsus (149^-1541 )j however, 
and then in the teeth of great opposition from reaction¬ 
aries, did these bold and dangerous Hindu practices 
become common in Europe* 

The Saracens learnt the decimal system of notation 
from the Hindus and passed it ultimately on to the 
Europeans. They Icamt also the Hindu scieucc which 
has since been wrongly called algebra after them. They 
learnt similarly their Man^ or division of the sky into 
twenty-eight lunar astcrisms from the same source. They 
enriched themselves with Hindu geometry also. Thus 
they learnt the correct value of the -t, and also how to 
find the area of tlie circle. 

To understand the contributions of the Saracens 
to Europe^ e. g., of Musa in mathematics, and of Rases 
and Avicenna in medicine, alchemy and physiology, one 
need consider the part played by the Hindu brain in 
mediaeval science* The founders of the first Univer¬ 
sities of Europe got their Inspiration from the centres of 
Moslem learning, c. g*, at Cordova and Bagdad. Tliese 
had in their turn been to a considerable extent nurtured 
on Hindu culture* 

We watched the Hindu navigators of hoary anti¬ 
quity conveying their merchandise to minister to the 
wants of the builders of the Pyramids. We have now 
come down to the era of the Crusades (nth-15 th 
ccntuiyrj. The forefathers of the modem Christian 
nations were then busy withstanding the “expansion of 
Asia*' in Europe, They were at the same time picking 
up a knowledge of the superior arts and sciences of the 
Asians* AH these five millenniums the Hindus had 
maintained a cosmopolitan outlook in commerce and 
culture. Thus in the sixth century A. c. a Hindu scien¬ 
tist Varahamihita honestly admitted Indians indebted- 
6 
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ness to the Greeks in astronomy in the following 
words {^rihat Sambitd, II. 14) : “The Yavanas (lonians, 
i.c., Greeks) are indeed mlechcbhas^ i.e., barbarians, but 
amongst them this science of astronomy is firmly esub- 
lishe^ hence they are honoured as though they were 
R/r/x, i.e. holy sages.** This has been the historic atti¬ 
tude of the Hindu mind with regard to the world. 
Hindu culture has influenced and been influenced by 
the leading culture-systems of mankind. 

Since the thirteenth century India has been Moslem 
as well as Hindu. During the later Middle Ages it 
was first, through the Arabs that the Indians were in 
touch with the mercantile commonwealths of Venice, 
Florence, and other Italian cities, as well as with the 
Hanseatic League of Northern Germany. Secondly, 
the Buddhist Tartars of China overran the whole of 
Russia and carried the w'estera frontiers of Asia almost 
to the Carpathian mountains. They introduced the 
Europeans to the Chinese discoveries, e.g., printing, 
gunpowder, mariners* compass, etc. and also to the 
heritage of Hindu thought in Central Asia and China. 
Further oricntalization of the Occident was promoted by 
the establishment of Turkey as a first class power in the 
Southeast of Europe during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The more momentous conse<^uences of this 
event have been the Renaissance, the discoveries, the 
expansion of Europe, the birth of America, and the 
“Commercial Revolution.*’ 

The Hindus and Moslems of India under the Great 
Moguls during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were in intimate touch with Persia and Western Asia. 
India was enriched by the naturalization of new fruit- 
bearing plants from abroad. Some of the best treasures 
of Persian literature were made available to the people 
in translations. A new language, the Indo-Persian Urdu 
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was improvised to be the medium of the new joint as¬ 
pirations of the original inhabitants and Indianizcd new¬ 
comers. Poets, scholars, architects, painters and musi¬ 
cians were invited from Western ^Vsia to settle in India, 

On the whole, Persia has left an indelible impres¬ 
sion on Hindu culture. For the past three hundred 
years the social etiquette and fine arts of India, poetry, 
painting, architecture, and music, both Hindu and 
Moslem, have been consciously or unconsciously in¬ 
fluenced by the canons of Persian masters. On the 
other hand, Sanskrit literature and philosophy were 
rendered into Persian, It need be remarked that the 
Latin versions of the Persian translations of Sanskrit 
originals have had some influence on European minds 
also, c.g., on Herder, the inspirer of the romantic move¬ 
ment and prophet of world-culture, and Schopenhauer. 

It was during this period of Indo-Persian or Hindu- 
Islamic Renaissance that the European merchants came 
into direct contact with India. The merchants and 
sea-^oing vessels of India were then continuing the 
tradition of their best periods. The Indian mercantile 
craft was larger, more durable and more elegant than the 
Portuguese, French, and English ships, according to 
the estimauon of the European experts. India was an 
‘‘industrial power** still, and her market was Europe. 

The year of the first French Revolution (1789) was 
I also the vear of the presentation of the first Sanskrit 
work, Sakuntala^ a drama by Kalidasa, the Hindu Shakes¬ 
peare (fifth cent. A. c.), in a modem European language. 
Goethe's raptures over it arc well known. And as 
“imitation is sincerest flattery,** he took a hint from the 
Hindu dramatist. 

India's contribution to the Industrial Revolution of 
the early nineteenth century has been, first, a vast 
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market for the industrial powers of the Western world, 
and secondly, a land of raw materials. She has thus 
been in touch with the modern cultural forces, viz., 
the steam engine and democracy, and has scr\’ed to help 
forward the development of technocracy and the “worltf- 
economy.” 


SECTION 8 

THE CHARAIVETI (MARCH ON) OF CREATIVE INDIA IN 
SIAM. CHAMPA, INDONESIA. TIBET. CHINA AND 
MOSLEM ASIA 

The values created by the Hindus in life and thought 
did not remain confined to the Indian motherland. The 
Aitareja Urdhmana (VU. 15) cult of chara’mti (march 
on) impelled the Hindus not only to move from region 
to region within the Indian boundaries in order to “colo¬ 
nize,” Aryanize, civilize or humanize the diverse races 
of this &uth-Asian subcontinent but also to move 
out of India with the object of “conquering and to 
conquer” extra-Indian races and regions. Thus was 
established in the course of centuries an extensive 
“Greater India” throughout Central, Northern and 
Eastern as well as Western Asia including the Indo- 
Pacific Archipelagoes.^ A short account of this txubir- 
ance de vitaliti or expansion of Hindu culture is being 
furnished below. 

Buddhism is known to have reached Siam through 
Cambodia early in the fifth century (422 a. c.). Burma 
also played some part in the propagation of Buddhism 
in Siam. Along with Buddhism came the entire Pali 
literature, furnished as it is wdth the elements of posi¬ 
tivism and the morality of strenuous and energistic life. 

1 R. K. Mookerji: Uishry of Indian Shipping (London. loio)- L. 
Finot: "Hindu Kingdoms in Indo-China” {l.H.Q., Calcutta. 1925). 
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It is to be remembered that in the early centuncs 
of the Chdstim era Siam had no independent existence, 
being but a province of Camboja. VX^batever is known 
about the establishment of ^^Grcatet India” in Camboja 
during this period may refer therefore equally to Siam 
also. From the earliest inscriptions of Camboja, e.g., 
those from the sixth to the ninth century a* c*, be they 
in Khmer or in Sanskrit, we understand the prevaJence 
of Hindu gods, Brahma, Visnn and Siva alongside of 
Buddha. 

It was during the period in question that Siam also 
came to be annexed to the sphere of Hindu positivism. 
The earlier beginnings of the Hindulzation of this 
country are not yet clear. But early in the thirteenth 
century when the first royal dynasty of Siam was 
established (laiB A* C*) it had already a Hindu name. 
The first historical king is known to have been Sri 
Indraditya and his successors also had Hindu names. 
The name of the capital of this dynasty was also Hindu 
or rather Indian, namely, Sukhodaya. 

The third king Rama Raja (1^83) bote on his very 
name the influence of the ^^majan^. He was a Buddhist 
by faith. The inscription (1^53)^ issued by him des^ 
cribes temples with the image of Buddha as w^eO as 
monks and a MaMihcra (head priest) w'dl-versed in the 
l.ripituka. The Siamese alphabet that was invented by 
him (1284) was modelled on the Cambojian which is 
well-knowm to be Sanskritic. 

^Foamcrcau ; Lt Siam Anam z Vols., Bradley: 

“The Oldest Kudtcti Wridng in Siam" in thr Joumsji <tj ths Siam 
and “The Proximate Soutoe ef the Shunc^: Alphabet" 
in the J. S~ J. (1915); all cited in P. N. Bose : Tbt Indiim Colony nj 
Siam (Lahore, 1917). See also W. Crcdncr : Siam dot l^nd dtr Tai 
(Stuttgart, 195 j), pp. jjo, jjj, 339, 347» 34«* 557^ 
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The tides of ministers of the state council as well as 
of the principal officials arc found to be Hindu. The 
montreSj the par&bJta the the 

rajakasdSipati^ the ammchd {pmdtpa) etc. ate all of Indian 
categories- 1 'he five Hindu symbols of toyaltj'* are in 
use. Tlie civil and criminal law of the ISimu SdmhUd 
has furnished the basis of Siamese law. The influence 
of the hhhdbbardla also zs of the Rdiffajunii is no less 
patents 

The influence of Hindu positivism in the history of 
Champa from the seventh to the thirteenth century is 
patent in the royal dynasties of the period, of which 
each one of the fifty rulers bears a Sanskrit name. And 
most of these names end in *‘Varman**, no matter how 
varied be the dynasties^- 

A Sanskrit inscription of King Prakasadharma 
Vikrantavarman I (65 5-650) has a fine verse on lakft 
(prowess) in which (punishment) and hhth (dis¬ 

union), two of the important categories of Hindu 
Nili Jdsira, are utilized in the right eulogistic manner of 
Harisena and other Indian praiastl-kdras. 

Another inscription of his shows familiarity with 
the Kdmdya^d, Familiarity with the ideology of the 
Mann SnmBid can be seen in the inscription of Vikranta- 
varman IT (710-7 3 a), Indravarman I (799), Indtavarman 
E. (875). Tlie atmosphere is throughout one of the 
promotion of dharma (law and duty) as the function, 
of the king who is '*a god in human fotm.” 

Familiarity witli the Mahdhbdrafa is evident in an 
inscription of Rndravarman ITT (r 908-917) and with the 
Artha-Purdniddstra in an inscription of Jaya Harivarman I 
(f Soq-8zo). 

1 R. C. ilajumdar: AnHmt Indian CtibrJts in iht Far JEu//, 
Vol, L Chn.tfjJm (Lahore, 1:917), Book ILL 
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In Hanvarman IV^s inscription (1081) which is 
partly in Sanskrit verse and partly in Cham prosCj the 
portion in Oiam has reference to sdffra^ dana, bhfdd and 
diinda. 

An inscription entirely in Cham of 1088 describes 
Sri Java Indrairarmadcva V as virtually an embodiment 
of all the good things to be found in the Hindu 
In this description we arc told that the 
eighteen titles of law prescribed by Manu were followed 
by him and that he Jmew also the iddgnnya (the six 
military attitudes)* The inscription makes use of the 
categories^ tnvurga^ artba^ kdma^ sdma, dana, hhddy 

ttpapraddna (bribery), Arodha, khba^ m&ha, mada, mahurya^ 

S^dna^ sumddJji etc, among others* 

The Dharmaddstras^ especially the JSldra^ya and the 
Bhdrgaviya^ ate referred to in the inscription (in Cham) 
of Jaya Indravatman Vll (1180-11^). These and other 
inscriptions of Champa may indeed be regarded for 
certain purposes as exquisite and concrete rllusttarions 
(some of them in fine Sanskrit verse) of the principles or 
theories adumbrated in the texts of political philosophy 
created on Indian soil. 

It may not be difficult to connect the architecture 
and sculpture of Cliampa with those of India* The 
matter of the figures, of course, is Hindu and their 
forms also could not but be derived in the main and 
originally from Indian executions. As regards the 
buildings, the temples also, in spite of great difference 
in details their forms may be described as ba’^-ing some 
family likeness with tlie Hindu temples, e.g*, of South 
India and of Buddhist idljdras. The infinence of tlie 
SilpaJdstras may then liavc to be detected in Champa 
art also* 

The Brahman^ Purina of Bali is older than the 
tenth century and can be traced to the fifth or the 
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sixth,! In this treatise a Ksatriya dynasty of Indonesia 
has been linked up with the Indian sage Pnlalia. 

It is possible to suspect also the existence of the 
Indian Vf^ Pitrdna in Bali during this period since 
some of its stories arc found to have influenced the 
Balinese Brahfffdnda Pttrena and other works* 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Indian 
Tafilms also were powerfully influencing the literature 
of the Indonesians* The frequent use of Sanskrit verses 
in these texts is a noteworthy feature. It is interesdng to 
obscr^^e that die peoples of Java and Bali used to offer 
saluradons in verse to the Panchakanya (five ladies) 
Ahalya, Dropadi, SJta, Data, and Mandodari in the same 
manner as the Hindus of those days as well as of 
today* 

Vyasa*s Nittpraja is said to have been written for a 
prince* It deals with what Indian Smriii and Nihldstras 
call rdjaS/arffia or duties of kings. Another Balinese 
work, the NitiiJsfra is in the same strain* Inci¬ 
dentally it may be observed that Visnugnpta Kautalya is 
referred to in a Balinese inscription of 1041* 

The earliest law-book of the Javanese appears to 
be th^ Swafdsma whi^ in title as weU as in substance 
is Indian. And this is taken to have been composed 
in tffe tenth century (991 a. c.)* Another Japanese 
law-book is entitled a work probably of the 

thirteenth centur^r (f 1273), which likewise is Indian in 
title. Indeed^ it is the Indonesiansed al’ 

though not wdthout local influence. Between the 
eleventh and thirteenth centuries the Indian Manu was 
the virtual dictator of legal practices to the people 
writing in Kawi. Treatises like the Adigdma, 


^ H, B. Sarkar : Indian Injlutncts 
Rali (Calcutui, 1?I4)- 


m the UttratUFt of /ic j and 
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dhlgdma^ Dfvddldgdma^ Stfara-jamhu^ Dfmdanda or Dharma- 
vkhdra, SdrasammJxlk^a and others composed in this 
language, interspersed as they ate with original Sanskrit 
texts, testify to the di^ijaya of Manu and Indian positi¬ 
vism in Tnsulindia during the period from Harsa to 
Hemadri^ 

The Indian Kdmdya^a furnished the of extensive 
bas-reliefs in the temple-architecture of Java. The 
oldest JLfw-bos reliefs are to be seen in the Pranibanan 
group, presumably of the nintli century^ 

The ^dmdyana-Kdkdwm was composed in Old 
Javanese sometime during the tenth or eleventh century 
(f iioo?). The author has an Indian name, namely^ 
Rajaknsuma, Kusuma-vichitra and Yogi^vara* This 
Kimd^Rjffi^'ana follows, in the main although in a much 
abridged form, the original story as given by the Indian 
V^mjki, 

The temple of Angkor Vat was constructed in the 
twelfth centux)' 1112-1180) during the reign of Suty^a- 
varman 11 and the architect is said to have been his 
spiritual preceptor, Divakara* 

The Adiparvan of the Sanskrit hUhdhhdfat^ was 
available in ¥jmd prose (Old Javanese) by the tenth 
century. Some of the other ^arvans were likewise avail¬ 
able in Old Javanese in the eleventh centurv. These 
books of the Indonesian hlahdhhdratu are in prose, Sans¬ 
krit verses occur in theise Yjmd texts although often in 
corrupted and incomplete forms. 

The Indonesian BhdratajuddliiS^ although based on 
the Mahdhhdmia^ is not one of its ¥arvans. It is an 
independent Yjmd work dealing with the war bens^een 
the Kauravas and the Pandavas. It w’^as important 
enough to eclipse the Indonesian BhUmaparvan w'hich 
was a regular section of the Malmblmrata. 
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*1. "f the twelfth ccntuiy (i 157) belooes 

Ac Wt poetical work, the mrata Y,Ma by Mpu 

Mdah who CMbits intimate faniiiiaflty with Sanskrit 
pmsodr, remindbg one of Asvaghosa and Kalid^a. 
The word for medical science is Usado (Sanskrit 
^^tfrt^Armediane) and the treatises betray Pimdu as 
well as Euddhist among other influences. 

3 adaptations of the Rdmdy^na 

the AUMfjdrsta m the diverse languages of “Greater 

InAa ’ dunng Ac period from Ae tenth to the thir¬ 
teenth ccotury are to be treated as forerunners of the 
translations of Ae same Sanskrit epics during the 
period from the fourteenth to Ae sbtteenA or seven- 
teenA century in the Averse languages of InAa itself 
Students of JAndu positivism will have to treat 
^ogisvara, die author of Ae Adonesian Kimayaaa 
in as occupying Ae same place in Ac historv of 
civilisation as Krittivasa, the auAor of Ae Beneali 
Kmadja^, and TAsidasa of Ac Hindi. “ 

Dnrbg Ae period from Har§a to Heraadri the Bar 
of Bengal was but a Hindu Lake. Tlie territories on dl 
sides^Bengal at the apex to Ae north, Ae temtories on 
the Western shores, nimcly. the SouA InAan regions 
^d Ceylon, the territones on the Eastern shores, na^elv 
Ae whole of Greater InAa extending up to Yunnii’ 
m Cluna on the north and to Siam, Champa and Gun- 
toAa in Ae farthest East, and finally, Ae Islands of Ae 
SouAetn seas comprising Sumatra, Java, Bali and 

t*’' B«es to the Pacific 
and the bridges of InAa for contact with Ac Philippines 

and Japan^^—were engaged in one and the same work 
namely, the propagation of Hindu culnitc among the 
diverse races of mankind. InAan and non-Indian. The 
story of all these extra-AAan races for whom the Hindu 
arts and sciences were being adapted belongs, so far as 
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this particokr period is concerned, to the histot)' of 
India as an intcgnd part. Hinduism has always prox^cd 
to be a proselytising religion and culture embodying 
the Alt any a hrdhmam (Vll, 15) spirit of chartilvsH 
(march on)* It has always been on the go, conc^uer- 
ing and to conquer fresh regions and races. From 
the seventh to the thirteenth century Hindu culture 
was making converts not only within the still un- 
Hindu nooks and corners of continental India but also 
among the most heterogeneous peoples of Greater 
India. 

The Himalayan mountains were no more a barrier 
to the inlilt ration of Indian arts and sciences in extra- 
Indian regions than was the Bay of Bengal* Tibet, for 
example, appeared in the Middle Ages to be hut an 
appendix to the North-Indian system of civilization. 
And tliis Indiamzing of Tibet was consummated inde^ 
pendendy of the Indian missionary work in China. The 
relations between the Tibetan people and Hindu culture 
were direct. And like the Chinese the Tibetans im¬ 
ported from India not only the rites and ceremonies, 
the religious texts and philosophical disquisitions direedy 
associated with Buddhism but many items of life and 
thought such as had no bearings on religion and philo¬ 
sophy. Indeed, to the Tibetans as to the Chinese al¬ 
most anjThing and everything associated with India and 
the Indian people appeared to be Buddhisde. 

During the tenth century Tibet was a great held 
fur the proselyrising activity of Hindu culture* For 
one thing, the Indian Silpaldstras^ especially in their 
practical aspects, have led an indelible impression on 
the architecture, sculpture and painting of the Tibetan 
people* A Tibetan treatise dealing with the parts of a 
fhaitya entitled Ojaiiya-safmlbbdga is to be 
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found in a section of h It contains precise 

indications relating to the diverse parts of which a 
fhnitya is composed as well as the proportions to be 
observed while constructing it. The architectural ter¬ 
minology was derived by the Tibetans entirely from 
Indian sources. The eight fundamental t)'pcs of 
rien described in Tibetan treatises correspond to the 
models of ckattyas existing in India. 

An Indian treatise on the marks of painting, the 
Ofitralaksa^a^ comes from the Tanjur collection of 
Tibetan literature. A xvork on the marks of siupax or 
(haUyas was translated by the IjQlsaiia (saint) Boston 
and is to be found in the hs Tan a^ia- di Co colleaion. 

About looo A. c. flourished the Tibetan Latsava^ 
Rin e'en bzan po^ who translated the Trajnd-pafamita. A 
veritable renaissance of Buddhism is ascribed by Tibetans 
to the many-sided propaganda carried on by this monk- 
scholar-saint, He may aptly be described as the It sing 
or rather the Yuan-Chwang of Tibet and is by all means 
one of the most remarkable personalities of medieval 
Eur-Asia. It is to the new spirit embodied in Rin cen 
bzan po that the missionizing activities of the Bengali 
Atiia and the Kashmiri Somanatha in Tibet are to be 
credited. 

He was a great translator and organker of trans¬ 
lations. Sutras and Tantras like the haghusamvaratanira^ 
Mahdpar'mmmfiassUra etc., commentaries on the Tantras 

' G. Tued ; t Tia Tid w/ Tihft Irtdiam O^iide/tfaJg 

(Rome, 1951). 

^ The German translation of the Tibetan transliition of the 
original Sanskrit vras dune by B. L^ufer in Daj Cht/ratiikima 
ChripzJg, i9io). 

Tucri. . RjjV ftn b^dfi po f /a RJdjtjn/ii d$l jif/ 

Tibet iatumo ol MUk (Rome, 19J}). Sec the present author*3 sum¬ 
mary of this ItsOian work in the Ui. His. Q. for June, 1934, 
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like the the .^a^^gaysgafikd etc. were 

Tibetiifii^ed. Tradition ascribes to bis irutkti^'e the 
translation of over i jo Sanskrit texts. Among them are 
to be found also medical works like the A^tdmga lyriiaya 
and veterinary treatises relating to hoisesj e.g*, the 
Salihatriya* 

Seventy-five ^anditi are known to have been invited 
from India by his royal patron, the King of Guge, on 
account of his interest in Hindu culture. The transla¬ 
tion bureau established hy him had on the staff such 
Indian names as follows : 

1* Dipamkarairljoana. Sraddhakara\'ariiiaD, 

3* PadmakaravarmarL 4. Katnalagupta. j. Dhar- 
maSribhadra. 6. Subhasim. 7. Gangadham. 

8- Buddhabhadra. g. Janardana. io» Atisa. 
iT» Buddha^risanti. la, Buddhakaravarman* 15^ Pta- 
jnaSrigupta. 14, Viryabhadta. 15* Tathagatarak- 
?ita. 16* Vijaydridhara. 17. Devakara. 18. Su- 
bhuti^richadra. ig. Kanaka varman. 

Rin cen bzan po was not only a literary man. He 
was an architect and a great huilder too. Tradition 
ascribes to him the construction of 108 temples and 
other buildings* His temples and stupas are rich in 
frescoes ^d wooden carvings and sculpture* Artists 
were invited under his inspiration from Nepal, Bengal 
as well as Kashmir. 

The Indian tradition was preserved and continued 
in Tibet at a time ’when in India itself Buddhism 'was Ln 
decline. Since, at any rate, the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, entire Tibet has had the appearance, in external 
form as well as in spirit, of India as she is likely to 
Iiave been in the heyday of Alahayanism, i.e,, under the 
swaj", say, of the gods of Northern BuddhismA 

^ Gettj' : Thi Qodt of ^^orihtm Buddhisrft (Oxford, 1914)* See 
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Tibet during the entire Middle Ages can therefore 
be aptly regarded like Afghanistan and Central 4sia 
during certain periods, say, up to the seventh or eighth 
centuries c., as but an expansion of flindustan beyond 
tbc Plinialayas. Lamaist Tibet Is but a province of 
Buddhist India, nay, of Hindu India too, in so far, as 
the Mahayajaa-Lamaist-Tantric gods and rituals ate 
virtually but duplicates and analogues of the Puranic- 
Tantric Neo-Hindu gods and rituals. ^?hat is generally 
known about iLe Indianization of China and Japan 
applies equally if not more appropriately to the Indiani¬ 
zation of Tibet also* 

^ ^I'be frescoes in the monastery at Luk illustrate 
Amitabha, Vairoebana, medicine-gods, the thousand- 
handed and thousand-eyed Avalo kites vara, and scenes 
in the iife of Buddha. In the temple at Gnmphug one 
comes across due specimens of indigenous Tibetan art 
Chinese influence canliardly be detected here* But, on 
the other hand, the direct imitation of Tantric patus 
of India is in evidence* Manuscripts of medical trea¬ 
tises bear illustrations of gods or masters of medicine* 

Indian also seems to be represented in Tibet*m 

culture. 

The mandaii type of architecture is represented br 
ktgest temple at Toling. The form might have been 
borrowed from the temple at Somapura near Pahadpur 
in North Bengal. It is foe Vajradimtu maadala of 
the T^tric cycle that Is reproduced in this temple 
Vairodiana is in the centte, Aksobhya is placed in W 


also "SinD-Jluanese BaddMsm and Neo-Hinduiim," “The AUeeed 
Eatincnonof Buddhhm in India" "The Bodhisattvi-mlt in China 
Japan ^ Indi^ "The BnddhUm of China and Japan Eaphenham 

a*' .. ' j'Si? J “S™', . ^-w-Hindiusm in Tians-Hinialayan 
r*?? in B. K. Sarkat i Ckimn JuL„ 

Ihnaigh IbnSi (ShanEhai, 1916) pp. aSi-joj. ^ 
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cast, Ratnasambhava in the south, and then mme 
Amitabha and Amoghasiddhi. The entkc Mahlvinlc 
pantheon is visible here, especially the one connected 
with the Sarvavid* Vairochana, Guhyasamaja and 
Samvaratantra. 

The chapels surtounding the great temple are 
twenty in number. In the company of Vairochana, 
Vajrapani, Samvara, SaJtyamuni, Lokapala, etc. ate 
found very often the eight gods of medicine. Vijaya, 
Sitapatra, Tara, Prajnaparamita are the conspicuous 
figures in the “white temple.” 

At Tsaparang a temple is dedicated to Vairochana. 
As the centre of Vajradhatomandala the figure of Vairo- 
chana is the special favourite of the sect founded by 
Rin cen bzan po. Statues of Maitreya in gilded bronze 
^d of Bhairava with five heads of w-hich the central 
is that of a buffalo are likewise to be met with in some 
of the temples of Tsaparang. 

Lamaism is the joint product of the labours of 
Tibetan devotees who had l^en to India aspidng after 
spidtual perfection as weU as of Indian sages who were 
invited by the Tibetans as their guides or who were 
forced to leave their fatherland on account of hostile 
attacks. Tibet is literally dotted over wdth bits of 
I-Iindu culture in religion, literature and fine arts^. 

Emperor flarsarardhana^s (606-647) Cliincse con¬ 
temporary was the Tang Napoleon Tai-tsung (627-6^0) 
and the contact between the two was established by 
Yu^-Chwang, the Max Mueller of those days, who 
visited India in 629 and re fumed to his native country 
in 645. The travels of another great Chinese scholar- 

^ Crs/ta^a deila Misshrtt Tmrd nd Tibtt Qcddintah 

(^953} by G. Tuccj stid E. Ghersi (Roinc 19^4), sumnuLrized by the 
present autlior in the /. H. Q. for June 19^^. 
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saint, Itsing, perhaps more learned titan ynan-Cliwang, 
the “organizer,” and Fa Hien, the devotee ttr mm of 
bliskft (faith), Avere also undertaken (671-695) under the 
Tangs (618-905)- The seventh and eighth centuries 
witnessed the Indianizarion of Chinese culture on a 
magnificent scale such as had not been attempted be¬ 
fore. 

The conquest of Tibet by Tang Tai-tsnng (627-650) 
brought India into contact with China by a new land- 
route. During the rule of this Tang Napoleon there 
were in Loyang more than three thousand Indian monks 
and ten thousand Indian families. It was thro ugh 
Indian “culture-contacts that Chinese ideographs were 
furnished with phonetic values. As a result the Japanese 
alphabet was also created in the eighth centur)^^ 

The dramatic art of the Chinese was likewise in¬ 
fluenced to a certain extent by Hindu pantomimic dances 
and acrobatic petformanecs, etc., as Bozin suggests in 
Lff Cbinois. 

During the eighth century the scholar Jtsing on 
his return from travels and researches in India could 
count among his collaborators a large number of Indians 
settled in China. Some of them may be mentioned as 
follows; 

I. Anijana, a priest from Northern India, 2, 
Dharma-ratna, a priest from Tukhara. j. Dharminanda^ 
a priest from Kabul. 4. Sringjsa, a layman from Eastern 
India. 5. Gotatnavajra, likewise a layman from Eastern 
India. 6. Harimati. 7. Arjuna, Prince of Kashmir. 

The mighty Tangs were follo’wed by the brilliant 
Sung dynasty w^hich ruled the entire Empire from 
960 to iiay, and later, only South China down to 1279. 
Under the Sungs the fortunes of Hindu culture were 

^ K. Oluknra : Idtali of tbt East (LondoD 1905). 
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no less prosperous diao under the Tangs. Indeed by 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries not only Taoism 
but even Confucianism had been thoroughly transformed 
under indian influence* The result was a reinterpreted 
Confucian cult or Neo-Confucianisnu*^ 

This was the epoch of Chu-hsi (1130-1200) par 
excslltnci who commanded the intellect and morals of 
Young China. And it is the neo-Cbnfucianism as 
pro|wundcd by this philosopher of Surig times under 
the influence of Buddlust or Indian ideology that hns^ 
ruled China and Japan since. The story of Hindu 
humanism from Harsa to Hemadri is the story of a 
world-process which embraced virtually three-fourths of 
Asia in its endevours at remaking* 

The ancient and medieval Chinese were strong in 
historiography. In catalogue-making also thev were 
past-masters. The progress of Indianization in China 
can be followed step by step in and through the cata¬ 
logues of Buddhist In Chinese the treatises 

bearing names which end in may conveniently be 
taken for catalogues* 

In Ufat safi pna a catalogue compiled in 597, 
there is a list of 24 previous catalogues of Buddhist 
works, the oldest of which is by tradition ascribed to 
the epoch of the first Chinese Emperor Tsin Shi-hwangd 
B* C. 246-2CK))* But none of these catalogues were 
seen by Fei Tchang-fang, the compiler of the U tai 
San pso ki. 

The catalo^es of Buddlflst Sti^as such as could be 
used by Fei Tcliang-fang in 597 were three in number. 
By 730 three more catalogues were compiled* Down 

^Edkins : Cbtmse (Londoa 1893) ch. XX. 

* P* C. Bagchi : L# CoiMff Bouddhiqut (Pans 1947) pp. itdi-lij. 
7 
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to the end of the thirteenth centurj'" siitcen catalogues 
were prepared and all these are available today. 

The charaivsti of Hindu culture was not confined to 
those Asian regions which accepted the Indian faiths 
as their own. Moslem Asia also was considerably 
Hinduced in culture. During the period from Harsa to 
Hcmadri Greater India was thus flourishing in the 
Saracen Empire in Western Asia as in Central, Northern, 
Eastern and South-eastern Asia including the Islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. 

The Vanchaiantra was translated first into Persian. 
From Persian it ’was rendered into Arabic as KsUia 
and Dimna, The medical work of Chataka likewise 
passed through Persian version into Arabic, Practically 
all the other Arabic versions of Hindu te^ts were made 
direct from the original A 

The astronomical (mathematical) works of Brahma¬ 
gupta, namely, the Brahmastddbanta (called Smdhmd in 
Arabic) and the KiMnda-kJjci^aka (Arkand) were trans¬ 
lated into Arabic by Aifazari and Yakub Ibn Tarik 
during the reign of Mansur ( 7 H’ 774 )’ 

Under Hajiin Alrashid (7S6-808) the ministers, be¬ 
longing as they did to the Banmk family, were Bud¬ 
dhists converted to Islam. It was under ihdr auspices 
that Hindu scholars were invited to Bagdad and Sanskrit 
works on medicine, pharmacology, toxicology, philoso¬ 
phy, astrology and other subjects were translated into 
.Arabic. 

At this time die son of Dhanya or Dhanin was the 
director of the hospital at Bagdad. A Hindu physician 
named Kanka was also practising there. Atri’s work on 
drinkables was introduced to the people. Vedavyasa^s 

^ E. C Sachau; litfUa (London tgiio), pp. xxrii-xL 
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work 01^ wisdom or philosophy, allitd perhaps to 
Badarayana's philosophy, was likewise to be 

found among the Sanskrit tejEts known in the Saracen 
coital. This may have had some part in the forroatioa 
of Arabian Sufism, A Jdtaka b)^ Satyavarman perhaps 
l^onged also to the Indian literature imported into the 
Saracen Empire under Harun, Vyaghra's book on the 
of swords and a work on astrology attributed to 
SNGHL, a name which it is difficult to decipher, 
are ^ewise mentioned. The Buddliist story, adapted in 
Christian literature under the title of aniharf^m^ 

as VrcU as some of the fables of Buddhagbosa rcEting to 
the ^nning of women were also rendered available in 
Arabic during this period. 

Treatises on Sarpavi^d (science of snakes), on 
Visatdiyd (science of pokon), auguring, talismans, veteri- 
na^^ art, sex-lore, logic, ethics, politics, war, aud gencml 
philosophy are known to have been translated by the 
Saracens. Tlic Moslem authors ’^iTote also commen¬ 
taries, adaptations and summaries etc. of the Hindu 
books. 

^ At home in Kl’iiva Alberuni (g79-iQ4B) was in a posi¬ 
tion to study the Br dbf^tjsidd})dnt^^ the Khundnkhd^ixkisi^ 
the Ckirahi Smfhlid and the ?{tnchai:antrii \iv Arabic 
versions. An Arabic translation of Vittesvara's Ksm^a- 
Sara could likewise be used by him. There were in 
existence also certain Arabic treatises on astronomy and 
chronology in which the knowledge of Hindu mathe- 
raarics was implied. 

While in India (1017-jo ? ) he wrote his work on 
India m which in addition to his special subjects, namely, 
astronomy and mathematics, philosophy, literatme’ 
general culture etc. are introduced. The sub-title of the 
book is ‘hVn accurate description of all categories of 
Hindu thought, as well those which are admissible as 
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those wHdi must be rejected/' Besides, duiiiig the 
same period he produced a number of independent trea¬ 
tises, These are being enumerated below i 

1* A treatise on the determination of the naksatras 
or lunar stations. 

i. The Khi^al-slhiSiffulm in which among otJier 
items the theory of is desexibed, 

3* The Arabic YJia^a ¥J}udyaka^ more or less simi¬ 
lar in contents to No. z, 

4 .. A book in which the Karartaj are described. 

5- A treatise on the various systems of numera¬ 
tion in use among dMcrcnt nations including the Indian, 

6. The Key of Astronomy, 

7, Treatises on the methods for the computation 
of longitude. 

Two works oi Varahamihira were translated into 
Arabic by Alberuni, Tlie one was the 
and the other the A Sanskrit treatise on 

loathsome diseases owes its Arabic rendering to him , 
Among philosopliical works he is responsible for the 
translation of Kapik’s Sdmkiya and Patanjali*$ treatise 
on as well as of the Gita. 

Translations from the VismArmUara Pf{ra/i£i, 
Vismi Pfirana, Ai^tsjd Parana^ Vdju-Purdm and the 
Aditya-Purdna are to be found in Alberuni's work on 
India. 

As for the works on astronomy, mathematics etc. 
his bfjok exhibits knowledge of (i) Brahmagupta's PuiiJa- 
siddhdnta^Prahmas'iMhdnla^ KJjandakMdjdka^ and Uttsra- 
khandakJjddyak/Q^ of which the fi^t three were translated 
by himself into Arabic, (z) Balabhadra's commentary on 
the Pha^khddyaku^ (3) Varahamililra’s PambaHddhdnfikd 
and Bnhsijdia^m in addition to the two other works 
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tta^slatcd by himseli:, (4) Utpala's commcnmJT on the 
arihatsamhiid, (5) a book by Aryabliata II., (6) Virte- 
I Svara*s ^ramsdra^ fy) Vijayanindin’s Knranatikkn^ (3) 
SrJpdia^ (9) Book &f the Khi (to) Book of the 

Brabmm (ii) Book of Duriahba^ {12) Bok of 

Jnmormafi (15) Book of Smiaya^ (14) ^ok of 
(ij) Fanchdia Mw Mdnaia, (16) Maliadeva Chandra- 
bija's Sart^ndbaro, (17) a calendar from Kashmir. 

_ Among other Hindu books that went to the making 
oi *^bcmnrs India may be mentioned (i) Haiibhata's 
dictionar>% (2) a treatise on the racdicirie of elephants, 
(5) tV^Mabdbbjdraia, (4) the Kd/^idyam, (5) Manu’s DAsr- 
and last but not least, (6) the Gita. 

Previous to the composition of the work on India 
Aiberuni had translated ty^o Sanskrit books into Arabic, 
as he says in the preface (VoL 1. p. 8), one about the 
oripnei and a description of ail created beings called 
SdmkJya, and another about the emancipation of the 
soul from the fetters of the body called FdtanjaU, 
According to this eleventh century hloslem “Indologist"* 
’these two books contain most of the elements of the 
belief of the Hindus.*’ He hoped that the work on 
India would enable the reader to dispense with these 
earlier ones, and with other books of the same 
kind” 

Aiberuni vras convinced that ^’misrepresentation** 
(Vol. I, 5) Was much in fashion among those who 
undertake the task of ^vtng an account of religious 
and philosophical systems from which they slightly diSer 
or to wliich they arc entirely opposed.*’ \X hile ejtamin- 
ing the manner in wliich he classifies the “misreporters** 
and liars about other nations we are easily reminded of 
another great hloslem scholar, Abul FazI, who nearly 
stx centuries later, analysed the causes of intolerance 
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prejudices of races against one another. It is 
interesting that two of the greatest intellectuab of the 
Moslem world were inspired by the self-same ideal, 
namely, the love of truth as well as the desire to rescue 
the Moslem conception about Hirtdu culture from 
hearsay as well as second-hand inforination. Not less 
significant is the fact that Ln attempting to be “objective” 
narrators of a “simple historic record of facts” both 
have exhibited definite pro-Iiindu leanings, although, of 
course, Alheruni's propaganda in favour of the Hindu 
achievements does not verge on the almost hundred 
per cent identification of Abul Fazl, the “HIndusthani 
Shaikh”, with the fortunes of his Hindu countrymen* 

In regard to Hindu religion and philosophy Albcmni 
makes it a point to distinguish between the educated 
and the uneducated classes. This distinction is with 
him eternal. In the case of the Arabs and Greeks also 
he observes that the ideas of men and \iT>men differ 
according as they are cultivated or not. 

It is well known, * says he, ^*that the popular 
mind leans towards the sensible world and has an 
aversion to the world of abstract thought which is 
only understood by highly educated people, of whom 
in every time and every place there are only few,” 
He is therefore not surprised that among the Hindus 
idols are erected only for uneducated low-class people 
of Uttle understanding and that the Hindu never made 
an idol of any supernatural being, much less of God.” 
(Vol. I p* lii). In the sbdieenth century (1598) Abul 
Fazl also took the same liberal view about Hindu 
images* 

Albcmni describes the “educated people” among the 
Hindus as calling God Ihizra, i.e., self-sufficing and bene¬ 
ficent who gives without receiving* They consider the 
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S absolute (Vo). I.p. }i). Then passing 

m the ideas of the educated people among the 

.^-,.1 common people," he observes 

that they present 3 great variety and that "some of 
tnem are simply abominable/^ 

.. AIbciuni is faithful to the Koranic gospel of 

speaking the truth even if it were against yourselves” 
para, ^ 154). It is therefore quite in keeping with liis 
love of trudi to a^t at once that "similar errors also 
"■''e*"™- Nay, even in Islam we must 

Hni-rn* ^ 1 of thc antliropomorpliic 

teachings of the Jabriyya sect, the pro- 
hibmon of the discussion of religious topics and such 

The Hindu culture that was assimilated by Al- 
betum y'as presented by him to his readcra in the 
peispecdve of Greek thought. It is very noteworthy 
that the ma^er in which we modems tty to institute 

pamllds or identities bet\\Tcn thc fdindu and thc Hel- 
Jenic ideologies can be traced back to this Afehan- 
Moskm scientist and philosopher of the eleventh cemiir\-. 
in his work on Indk the Moslems found PLato, Produs 
i^stotle, Gr^matiois, Alexander of Aphrodosias' 
ApoHomus of Tyarm Porphyry, Ammonius, Acatus, Ga^ 
knus, Ptolemy and Pseudo^Kalbsthcnes rubbing shoul¬ 
ders with the authors of the the G/id and 

other systems (Vol L pp. jdii, xxlii)* Nor is this alL 
hlis comparative method served to bring in the Hindu 
Ideas mto the mtUm iyi Zoroastrian, Christian, Tcwisli, 
Alanichaean, and Suh sourceSi 

Arabic ctiJmre was in those days the connecting 
between Asia and h,urope, ;\Ibcruni was thus 
tunctiQ^ng ^ Moslem Asia and beyond, indeed in thc 
world^ in much thc same manner as his 
gteat Chinese predecessors of thc seventh century, 
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\uaii Chwang and Itslng, in China and Japan, so far as 
the piopagatioQ of Hindu culture is concemed. This 
Moslem mathematician of Khiva is an important land¬ 
mark and agent in the establishment of Greater India. 
His services to the the dynamic march of 

Creative Indk are immense. Not the least paradoxical 
feature in this evolution consists in the fact that while 
his masters of the Ghazni House were laying the 
foimdadons of a Moslem rq/ in India his scientific and 
philosophical researches in Hindu culture were contri¬ 
buting to the Hinduization of the Moslem world and, 
through the Moslems, of tlie culture of Europe in 
exactly the same friendly spirit as had been shown by 
the Barmak minist^^ and others during the days '*of 
good Haxun jVJrashid.'* 


SECTION 9 

INDIAN IMPACTS ON MODERN EUR-/VMERICA 

Modem civilization may be said to begin in 1776 
with the publication of Adam Smith's IfW/? of Na/kris. 
Its formative period may be taken to have dosed with 
iBi when the fall of the Napoleonic empire, on the one 
hand, and the almost assured success of the “Industrial 
Revolution" on the other were laying the foundations of a 
new interpolitical system and a new socio-economic order 
throughout the world E%'er since the year No. i of this 
new culture India has been in intimate touch with rhe 
West; for by the Regulating Act of 1772, the year of the 
parrition of Poland, England took charge of the adminis¬ 
tration of the eastern provinces of the present British 
India. 

It goes without saying that the achievements of the 
Occidental world in industry, science, philosophy and the 
fine arts during the nineteen^ century have profoundly 
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influenced the thoughts and activities of the people of 
India, as of other regions in Asia. But what is most 
likelv to be missed by the student of culture-history is 
the tact that even the ancient and medieval civilization 
of Hindus has ^n one of the feeders of this modern 
civilization itself, i.e., that the cultural movements in 
Europe and America since 1776 have been aflected to an 
appreciable extent by the achievements of free India 
down to that period. 

Nava/ Architecture 

In the da^s of the sailing ships and oaken vessels, 
the naval engineering of the Hindus was efficient and 
advanced enough to be drawn upon with confidence for 
European shipping. At Madap>ollum, for example, on 
the Madras coast, many English merchants used to have 
their vessels yearly biiilt. The Hindu ship architects 
could ingeniously perform all sorts of iron works, e.g., 
spikes, bolts, anchors etc. “Very expert master-builders 
there are several here,” says the English traveller, Thomas 
Bowrey in his Geographical Account of Countries Round the 
Ray of Bengal (1669-1675); “they build very well, and 
launch with as much discretion as 1 have seen in any paJt 
of the world. They have an excellent way of making 
shrouds, stays, or any other riggings for ships.” 

Writing even as late as 1789, on the eve of the Indus- 
rial Revolution in Europe, Solvyns, the French traveller, 
could still recommend, in his Les Hindous (Vol. III., 
1811), the Hindu method of uniting the planks as “not 
unworthy of the imitation of Europ)cans.” He says, 
“In ancient times tlic Hindus excelled in the art of 
constructing vessels, and the present Hindus can in this 
resp>ect still offer models to Europe.” 

In the building of a boat the Hindus began by choos¬ 
ing a large piece of timber which they bent as they 
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attached another 

piece tkcker than it, and covered this simple frame with 
p anks; but they have a particular manner of joining 
these planks to each other, by flat cramps wi4 twS 
points whi^ enter the boards to be joined, and use 
cominon nads only to join the planks to the knee. For 
the sides of tlie boat they have pieces of wood which 
ou^t^s_the planks. This metho":! is as soW as kt 

ed Hindu methods were actuaUy assimilat- 

ser^i French rvriter ob- 

r 1 F-ngksb, attentive to every tiling wliich 

mjatts to naval architecture, have borrowed tom the 
Hindus many' improvements wliich they have adontcrl 
^ith success to their own shippine/'' Further ^thp 
Po.uguese -imitated;- the pointe'd^fow 

Ihe industriaJ and material cultntc of Old Inrliq 
was thus suihcicndy vital to influence contemporarv 
Europe threshold of the nineteenth century civi 
haation. The trathtion is reported also by 
sea^ns that fishing boats like thJ sloop^ Va^ 
cutter, etc. so common in the United States waters were 
modelled m the “colonial period" on Hindu patterns, 

TAe \9-eallfd Btll-LarKastman Pedagegtes 

During the formative period of the modern educa- 
of'I tp'H urope and America, the pedagogy 
nLv^ Hindus, especially on Its elementary sidc^lE 
played an important parr. ^ ™ 

It IS well-known that primary education was mosslv 
neglected in America during the first half-ccnturv^f h„ 
independence. In England even so late a 7 ,84}' 
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5 2 per cent of men and 49 per cent of women had to sign 
their names on the marriage register with a cross. 
Illiteracy was the rule in France also at the time of the 
Revolution, as Arthur Young observed, Guizot’s 
Hducation Commission (1855) found that “the ignor¬ 
ance was general” and that “all the teachers did not 
know how to write.” 

In an age of paucity of “public schools” private 
educational efforts naturally elicited the people’s admira¬ 
tion, And none drew more sympathy and support than 
.\ndrcw Bell’s (1755-*825) “mutual-tuition” or “pupil- 
teacher” or “monitorial” system of school management. 
His first school was founded in England in 1798, but in 
less than a dozen years 1000 schools were opened to 
teach 200,000 children. This “mutual instruction” was a 
craze in France also under the Restoration. The same 
system. Imown in America after Lancaster (1778-1858), 
the English rival of Dr. Bell in theology, was in vogue 
in the New England States during the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. It could become so universal simply 
because of its cheapness as it did not involve the appoint¬ 
ment of teachers. And as to its educational value. Bell 
was so enthusiastic as to declare, after visiting Pcstalozzi’s 
school at Yverdun in 1815, that in another twelve y*ears 
mutual instruction would be adopted by the whole world 
and Pestalozzi’s method would be for^tten. 

What, now, is the origin of this much-applauded 
mutual instruction or monitorial sptem, the so-called 
Bell-L^casterian “discovery” in pechgo^? Historians of 
education arc familiar with the fact t^t the plan of 
makingonc boy teach others has been indigenous to India 
for centuries. Bell, himself, in his Mu/tut/ Tuition (Pt. I. 

1 » V) describes how in Madras he came into contact 
with a school conducted by a single master or super¬ 
intendent through the medium of the scholars themselves. 
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monirotial srstcni or the 
of making eTer>- boy it once i i^ja^ter and a 
schokc IS known os the Madras system.” 

i s debt to India in pedsipotries has hef^n fr^V 

acknowledged in the tablet in Westminster j\bbeir wliicfi 
drarabes Andrew BeU as “the eminent founder ’ of tS 

iitMiTthr R™ “1 ’"'•''oh has been adopted 

within_ the Briash empire, as the nadonal system of 

education for the children of the poor." ^ 
SakiifitalJ and the Komantie Movement 

and England. 

with its aftermath tJie English pre-Rapha^te raovE* 
hasbeenoneofthegteatest forces in Europe’s m“d 7 m 
letters and art. The poetry of Old India liis fiiroished 
^jmpems to this current also of nineteenth century 

flw dramatist of 

die fif& ^nturi' a. c.. was Englished by Tones in i-ian 

Fosters (^rman rendering (179.) of itym the English 
versmn at once cEew the notice of Herder (1744-1800 

tiiethodology Jid 

WMiUratur hnA Herder introduced it to Goe^e on 
whom the effect was as tremendous as that of the^hs" 
covjry of ^enca on geographers and of Neptune on 
students of astronomy. Goethe’s ecstasy expressed itseff 
in the ultra-enthusiastic lines i ^ ^ 

Wilt thou the blossoms of the spring, the fruits 

t 1 of late autumn. 

Wilt thou what charms and enraptures 

Wilt thou what satisfies and nourishes/ 

Wilt rhou in one name conceive heaven and earth 
1 name, Sakuntaia, thee, and in that is everything 

said.” 




SAKUNTAI*A and the romantic movement log 

These are the words of a man who in 1771 had 
dramatized the narradve of Goetz, a medieval bandit. 
The sentiment in favour of the Rousseauesque “state of 
nature, the love of “ancient rcliques,” the Bolshevist 
revolt against t he status mm of art, the subversion of 
classic restraint, the lyric abandon to the promptings of 
the imaginadon, the awakening of the sense of wonder, 
and the craving of the soul for the unknown, the mystery 
—a great deal of all that was later to be associated with 
Scott, Shelley, Schiller, and kaniardne had been andci- 
pated and focused in tluit drama of ^iurm und Drang 
(storm and stress). It is not strange, therefore, tliat the 
great ^Tutnrist” of the eighteenth century, the father 
of modernism in European literature, should have 
welcomed the Hindu Shakespeare as warmly as he 
did the Elizabethan^ For in Croetbe*s eyes wistful I v 
looking for mote light, more spontaneity, more 
freedom, both shed the ''light that never was on 
sea or knd/' the one as the star of the Middle 
Ages, the other as the sun of a hitherto unknown 
world. 

Sakuntala left an indelible impression upon the 
literary activity of this pioneer of romanticism. It is the 
story of a woman with child deserted by her lover. The 
Gretclien^episode in the tragedy of i*aust may thus have 
been inspimd by the dramatist of India. At any rate, 
German critics have pointed out that the conversation 
l^tween the poet, the manager and the Merry Andrew in 
tlie prelude to Faust is modelled upon tliat in Kalidasa’s 
play, in wKcb the manager and one of the actresses talk 
as to the kind of performance they arc to give, Sakuntala 
occupied a great place in the dramatic and lyrical ima- 
^nation of Schiller also, in whose Fbaiia Germans are 
taniiliar with his Indian reminiscences. It is well known, 
besides, how the schoim Wtiblkhkrit which he failed to 
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discover in the Greek classics he found at last in the 
Hindu drama. 

The Sahmtala Jtmrs has lasted till almost today. 
One of the noblest ‘Overtures” in European music is the 
Sakrtfitald overture of the Hungarian composer Gold- 
mark (1830-1^13)* 

Tfje Giid hi E.w-j4j?ierka 

Another force that Old India has contributed to the 
life and thonglit of the modem world is the profound 
optimism of the GTid {ca. a, c, 600-200?^^ a section of the 
Maljdhbdrata (the Great Epic). The Gltd was translated 
into English in 1785, It was popularised in Germany by 
Herder and Humboldt, Since then its Lehmotifh^^ been 
absorbed by the sponge-like minds of the greatest 
thinkers of Eor-America. It may be said to be held in 
solution in almost every great **poetical philosophy” or 
‘philosophical poetry” of our times down to Bergsonian 
“intuition.” 

In the first place, the Gltd is the philosophy of duty 
and nhkdma karma (^vork for its own sake), of the "cate¬ 
gorical imperative.” In the second place, it tries to solve 
the mystery of death, which is but an aspect of the larger 
and more comprehensive problem of the e\d]. The solu¬ 
tion is reached in the conceptions of die immortality of 
the soul, the n^ite goodness of God. the nothingness 
ot death, and the virtual denial of the e3dstencc of evil. 
Such postulates are oi the deepest significance as much 
to the lover who seeks an “eternal” union of hearts, as 
to the w^not who must bid adieu to the bodv in order 
to save the soul. This Bible of Old India has therefore 
influenced not only the Imilatim 5/ Christ bv Thomas i 
Kempis but also Tennyson's In Mtrmriam and Brown¬ 
ings Us Smsiax, both inspired by the death of friends. 
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The “obstinate questionings” in Browning’s poet¬ 
ry are the same as those of Arjima m the Giid^ viz : 

“Does the soul survive the body? 

Is there God’s seif—no or yes?” 

The answer in both Ln Smstd^ and the CUd is in the 
emphatic affirmative- It is a message of hope to sufie^ 
ring humanity, l\fen and women in distress can brace 
their hearts up if they arc assured that somehow through 
God’s mysterious dispensation the good persists in and 
through the evils that are apparent. This Hindu 
optimism is voiced also by Walt Whitman, the voraci¬ 
ous student of world-thought, in the following words \ 
‘"Roaming in thought over the Universe 
1 saw the little that is Good steadily hastening 

towards immortality, 
And the vast all that is called Evil, 

I saw hastening to merge itself and become lost 

and dead." 

Tennyson had made only a tentative and halting 
statement to the same effect, namely, 

“Oh, yet we trust that somthow good 
Will be the final goal of ill.” 

But the paean of the Upanisadic dmnda (or bliss) 
and dmriia (or immortality) rises clearly forth in 
Browning, thus : 

rushed the discord in, but that harmony should 
be prized.^” 

Further, 

“The evil is null, is nought; is silence, implying 
sound; 

On the earth the broken arcs ; in the heavens, " a 
perfect round,” 
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T^c syllogism of the Gita leads, indeed, on 
such-like arguments, to the more drastic conclusion: 

"Up then! and conquer! in thy might arise! 

Fear not to slay the soul, for the soul never dies”. 

Even militarism and man-killing are thus not evils 
in Hindu optimism. No wonder that the Gita should 
have been a source of inspiration to the most diverse 
minds seeking comfort and strength. It could not fail 
to be a trum^ to the prophets of Duty, and such pro¬ 
phets were Carlyle, the sage of Chelsea, and Mazzini, 
the political mystic of the Italian regeneration. 

With the memorable words, "Close thy Byron, 
open thy Goethe,” Carlyle sent forth his Sartor Rj* 
sartus to the English people, as the manifesto of an al- 
round Germanism. This German Kultur was the idea¬ 
lism of Kant, Lessing, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, the 
nearest European ally of Hindu monism. It ooened the 
Anglo-Saxon mind to the sense of the infinue, of the 
majesty of the spiritual self, and electrified the soul to the 
recognition of the "duties that lie nearest thee.” The 
gospel that taught to "make thy numerator zero in order 
that the quotient may be infinite” converted the Bosto¬ 
nians of the trans-Atlantic world from Lockites mto 
metaphysicians. This "new thought” of the day was 
worshipped by Parker and Emerson around the DiaL 
The New England Transcendentalists thus became 
kinsmen of the Hindus ijnfray p. 115). 


Manu as the Inspirer of Ni€t:(sche 

Nietzsche s Dion)^ian cult is one of the latest 
great forces m world^ulture. The web of recent Eut- 
American life is being supremely invigorated by the 
warp of the Nietzschean r/// to Poaw It is interes¬ 
ting to observe that almost the whole of this new cult is 
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reared on Hindu humanism and energism. Old India 
h 25 contnbuted its hoary Manu as the master-builder in 
order to boss the supermen who are to architecture the 
Ocadent of the twentieth century. 

Nietzsche, like the “futurists” of all ages, believes 
that the world is in need of a thorough-going “transva- 
luadon of values.” How is that to be effected? The means 
to the re-humanizing of humanity have been devised 
sap he by Ae Hindus, “aose thy Bible, open thy 
of Manu is his prescription. And why? Because 
Alanu is the propounder of an “affirmative” religion — 
the religion of the “deification of power,” whereas Chris- 

of the slave, the pariah, the cbandala 
(i he Will etc., Vol. I, n. p. 126). Says Nietzsche : 

breathes more freely, after stepping out of 
the Christian atmosphere of hospitals and poisons into 
^s more salubrious, loftier and more spacious world. 

^hat a wretched thing the Nnv Testament is beside 
Alanu, what an evil odour hangs around iti” CTbe 
Twilight of Idols, p. 46) 

In Nietzsche’s estimation Manu is also a better 
because more frank teacher of political science than 
the philosophers, insincere as they are, of the Western 
world. Thus, “Manu’s words again are simple and 
dignified; virtue could hardly rely on her own 
st^rength alone. Really it is only the fear of punishment 
that keeps men in their limits and leaves every one in 

peaceful possession of his own” (The Will etc n iv 
p. 184). * ’ * 

In international politics Hindu theory since the 
days of Kautalya (fourth century b. c.), generally consi¬ 
dered m Germany to be the Bismarck of the first 
Hmdu empire, has been candidly Machiavellian, 
letzsche finds greater truth in the mercilessly correct 
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view of international relations given by the Hindus 
than in the hypocritical statements of Occidental states¬ 
men whose actions belie their words.’* In Nietzsche^s 
language {The IF///, II, iv. p* 18j), 

*^Rathcr what Manu says is probably truer: ’we 
must conceive of ail the states on our own frontier, and 
their allies, as being hostile, and for the same reason, 
we must consider all of their neighbours as being 
friendly to us."* 

This is the celebrated doctrine of mandula ("geopo- 
lidcal** sphere of states) fully described in Kautalya's 
and Kamandaka*$ Ntii^ both treatises on 

politics. 

The fundamental reason for Nietzsche^s sympathy 
with, and advocacy of, Hindu culture is to be found in 
the fact that the hlindus were keenly alive to the 
animality in human life and interests, and that their 
Wehdnsfbauimg embodied the joy of living in its entirety. 
As Nietzsche observes, Manu has ‘"orgaiuzed the highest 
possible means of making life flourish.” Further, 

*‘The fact that, in Christianity, 'holy* ends are cn^ 
tircly absent, constitutes my objection to the means it 

enjoys.My feelings are quite the reverse when I read 

the Lawbook of Manu,„an incomparably intellec¬ 
tual and superior wmrk. It is replete with noble 

values, it is filled with a feeling of perfection, with a 
saying of yea to l^e, and a triumphant sense of well-be¬ 
ing in regard to itself and to life, the sun shines upon 
the whole book. M those things which Christianity 
smothers with its bottomless vulgarity, procreation, 
woman, marriage, are here treated with earnestness, 
with reverence, with love and confidence** (T^ Antf- 
^brist^ pp. 214-215). 

It is this secular outlook, this positive stand¬ 
point, this humanism that, according to Nietzsche, has 
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given a. SELnctity to life in Ilindu thought. '1 know of 
no book,” says he, '*in which so many delicate and 
kindly things are said to woman, as in the Lawbook of 
Manu; these old gray-beards and saints have a manner 
of being gallant to w^omen which perhaps cannot be 
surpassed. ‘The breath of a woman,* says Maou, on 
one occasion, *the breast of a maiden, the prayer of a 
child, and the smoke of the sacrifice are always pure.' 
Elsewhere he says; * There is nothing purer than the 
light of the sun, the shadow cast by the cow, air, 
water, fire and the breath of a maiden* (Th An/idnsf, 

p. 2Tj). 

Hindu Citilwe In America 

America is generally supposed to be outside the 
sphere of influence of Hindu culture. But the facts are 
ejuite otherwise. The beginnings of the Yale University 
at New Haven were laid witli the money that had been 
earned in Southern India. American architects and town- 
planners wliile discussing the old '‘colonial” style of 
their buildings take care to point out that the forms of 
these bungalow's were borrowed by their fathers from 
the villas of Bengal, These w'ere tlie eighteenth century 
conditions. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century the 
Transcendentahsts of Boston were at home as much in 
the new' idealism of Kant, Fichte and Hegel as in the 
IJpamSfidf and Gild of India. Tlioieau, Parker and 
Emerson were propagating the cult of Vedanta^ as 
suggested above (p. 112), through their organ, the DM 

Tlie great cnergist and democrat, Walt Whitman, 
ioond the inspiration for his epoch-making Ltams of 
Grdjj- not oriy in the activities of tlie American 
pioneers” but in the soul-enfrancliising thoughts culled 
from Hindu literature as w'eiJ. 
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From Abraham Lincoln to Roosevelt American in¬ 
dustry, commerce and finance have been almost daily 
oriented to the problems of Indian cotton and silver. 
And on the other hand the American Universities and 
Academies have been establishing chair after chair for 
Indie studies. Lanman's Hanard Oriental Series is a 
model of researches in indology. Bloomfield’s Vedic 
investigations, Hopkins’s Mahabharata studies, Ryder’s 
treatment of KJJiddsa, Jackson’s contributions to Iranic 
scholarship are but a few of the many substantial 
works that the American men and women have used to 
enrich their life and thought vnth “Hindu” data. 

It is this pro-Indian trend of /Vmerican idealism and 
humanistic approach to culture that was responsible for 
the tremendous reception accorded to our Vivekananda 
in i8p3. For the last thirty years, i.e., since 1005 the 
Amencan people has been extending its welcome to In¬ 
dian ideas and enterprises in a most remarkable manner. 
Indian travellers, students, businessmen, scholars, publi¬ 
cists, missionaries, men and women of ev’ery dcscrip- 
lion have found hearty reception in American homes, 
clubs, workshops, schools, and parties. Today the 
Amcncan mind IS as open, as receptive, as cordial to 
Hindu Ideals and actividcs as it ever was, and is indeed 
fostenng the growth of a spiritual “Greater India” in 
the New Hemisphere. 


India in Western Literature, Universities and Movies 

luring the romantic period while Shelley was sing- 
odours,” Schiller was trying to adapt 
Sakunta/a to the German stage and Heine was discover- 
ing the Ort” on the banks of the Ganges. 

The latter s Dte Lotosblume aengstigt” has subsequently 
been set to music by Schumann. ^ 
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French romanticism was perhaps fed more on Mo¬ 
hammedan than on Hindu sources, c.g. the OrieniaUs of 
Victor Hugo (1829) Lamartine (1834). Le Conte 

dc Lisle (1820-94) is known to have travelled “in the 
Indies. Victor Cousin (1792-1862) had not, however, 
failed, eclectic as he was, to make use of the Hindu con¬ 
tributions brought to light in his days. In his Histoirt 
tie la pbllosophie ois in Janet’s Histoire de la science politique 
the Western will find the Hegelian interpretation of the 
Hindu “spirit” Besides, the misery of the “untouchable 
classes in Indian population had evoked a powerful 
French tragedy, Paria (1821) by Delavigne, which at 
the **Con7ldie Franfaise**^ Theatre served to give a fillip 
to the spirit of social equality that had been fostered 
by the “ideas of 1789.” 

Sanskrit poetn’ has been quite lucky in its European 
translators. Griffith’s exquisite English verse has popu¬ 
larized the Rdmayana, the Raghtcvamla and other epics and 
lyrics. In French the translations by Bergaigne, Victor 
H^ry, Herold and others are well known. The indisebe 
Uebeslyrik by Rueckert (1788-1866), a poet and scholar, 
niastcr as he was of diction, has enriched German 
poetry with love songs from Kalidasa, Bharavi, Bhartri- 
hari and Ja}'adeva. The PJtusambdra and the Gita can 
be read in Italian on account of Pizzagalli. 

During the nineteenth centuty, especially in its latter 
half and since, the Universities of Eur-America have 
^most vied with one another in introducing Indie sub¬ 
jects, indianisme, or indology in their curricula. Tlie 
result is well known to savants who are interested in the 
publications of the Royal Asiatic Society through its 
Branches, the Asiatique^ the Deutscoe Morgenlatn- 

'A. F. : Uladt a la Comidit Franfoiit tt d la Conidu 

Italttnnt en 1770 (Paris, 1911). 
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discbe Gesellschaft, the Kem Institute (of Holland), the 
American Oriental Society, the International Congress of 
Orientalists and so forth. The investigations of these 
learned societies may be said to be chiefly, if not exclu¬ 
sively, oriented to theolo.^co-metaphysical scholarship, 
to archaeology, and to philology, especially to the gram¬ 
mar of the “dead” langiwges. The kind of work that 
has been done in this direction can be easily sampled 
out from Sylvain Ldvi*s account of French indology 
(with bibliography) in a chapter of La Science Franfoise 
(yol. n 1915^, C. Brockelman’s Die morgenlaencUscben Stu- 
dien in Deutschland \n the Zeitschrijt der D. M. G. (1922)^ 
and G. Gabrieli’s Bib/iografia degli Studi Orientalistici in 
Italia dal 1912 al 1934 (1953). 

Modem India has remained a taboo in these learned 
societies until almost today. But as the interest in the 
living Indian languages is already evident in the scho¬ 
larly work of Grierson in England and Jules Bloch {La 
Formation de langue maratbie^ 1914) in France it is not 
perhaps to be doubted that contemporary India is likely 
soon to be attacked by orientalists,—from the pliilolo- 
gical angle at any rate. The School of Oriental Studies 

in London may be said to have set the example ^1012^ 
(p. 126). i ; 

But while the “upper ten thousands” in the field of 
science have neglected the present-day life and institutions 
of India, consuls, diplomats, governors, missionaries, 
merchants and travellers have tried to furnish Anglo- 
American, French and German literature with reports of 
what is going on in the South-Asian dcpcndenc)\ Con- 
tempora^ Eur-American fiction and drama are therefore 
in a position to exploit Indian themes for modern art. The 

* E. Windisch; Gtschicbte der ScmskritphUolo^e und hdiseben 
Altertumshmde, Vol. I. (Stnsburg 1917) and Vol. 11 (Berlin 1910). 
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Western ''masses^* derive theit knowledge about India 
and the East from these sources,—and more especially 
perhaps from the cinemas and moving picture theatres 
which cither seek to dramatize the extant ston literature 
or otherwise attempt to objectify the impressions of their 
own agents who are deputed to the spot in order to 
collect Erst’hand information. 

The India that has thus passed current in the lay 
mind of Enr-j\merica can be visualised in one of the 
master^pieces of contemporary German drama, the 
Spkgil-Mmsch (Mirroi-Man) of Werfel (1920), Tvhich has 
been described as a "second FtimP' in ha Nouvtlie Rnate 
i^ranfaiu of Paris. All the important incidents in this 
play take place in the East which is exhibited with its 
snakes and magic, its alleged pessimism and supersti¬ 
tion. 

The Indian references in Sudermann likewise arc 
^ything but flattering* The Hindu hermits are brought 
in in his hs khe das In his Dk hh't the dramatist 

not only the tropics with their palms, oranges, 
parrots and monkeys, the Sumatra tobaccos and spices, 
the regions of Central Asia, the Tibetan grandee, and the 
custom prevailing in Tibet of entertaining the guest with 
onc*s wife, but also India wurh its hot climate, its water- 
pipes, shawls, light blue sapphires, and its golden image 
of Ganesa, the god of success, riding a rat. 

Such spedmens of indlanismt abound in the Eur- 
Ametican letters of the present-day* These are in fact 
acquiring a wide notoriety through the interest that has 
been recently popularized in mysticism and "Hindn 
philosophy" or the so-called Hindu “point of view," 
Tiic success of “ Hindu " lectures on in Eur- 
America, the inroads of theosophy upon contem¬ 
porary "new thoughters,” and last but not least, the 
Tagore-cultj which the Nobel-prize lias served to 
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establish for mankind since 1915—all these have been 
tending somewhat to divert Western attention £tom the 
India of flesh and blood, the India of human interests 
and ambidons to the India of phantasy and romance. 
But fortunately during the same period the thousand 
and one construedve and materialistic activities of 
Young India have succeeded in creating a reaction in 
die Occidental estimate of the Indian spirit. 

In the 5^oung but sturdy republic of Czechoslovakia 
there are today novelists and poets whose creative ima¬ 
gination can cover in its sympathetic sweep the activities 
and sentiments of the men and women on the banks of 
die Ganges. Attention may be invited to the romance 
entided A Pa/ace on //je Banks of Gangts by A, 
Czech-Czechenherz published at Prague in 1954. Tlie 
same authods workj Shiva i Divino lyanvcr^ came out in 

1935-^ 

It is interesting to observe that even before 
Czechoslovakia was bom as an independent sovereign 
state Czech (Bohemian) thinkers used to discuss the 
problems of social life and cultural development almost 
tn the Same manner as their colleagues in far-off India. 
The ideals and methods preached in 1894, for instance, 
by one who is none other than the octogetiarian Presi¬ 
dent Masaiy k of today, in his book, Th Qmsiion, 
might Virtually word for w^ord be found in the Sn^nd^shl 
Samdj (Indigenous Society) of our Rabindranath Tagore 
published in 1904^ The lines of thought were so uni¬ 
form. 

Venly, in the Czech soul there is something which 
makes the Slavic men and women akin to the people of 

1 l-OE tic transladoa of the main contents of these Czech 
works I am j-naebted to the Cacchoslovak Consul in Calcutta 
Dr. J. LusL ’ 
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In^ And 1£ IS of this affinity of spirit between India 
and Czechoslovaks that wc arc further convinced in 
the essay on Awakened India” by Prof Lesny which 
is used as a preface to CzechCzechenhery^s romance. 

must not ignore the important part that the 
^dia-secGon of the museums in Great Britain or the 
Hne Museums of New York, Boston, Cleveland and 
other Amens^ aties, the Mmh Gulmet of Paris, the 
^^mtmfusr Voilk^rkande m Berlin and Munich or the 
ireuatov Gallery in Moscow have played in contributiiie 
not orUy to the studies in comparative art-history and 
art cechniQue but also to the enrichment of modem 
western plasnc arts by furnishing hints and suggestions, 
u ymeent Van Gogh the Dutch master's hstUrs of n 
the student of painting is familiar with 
me motifs k japonam which were being introduced in 
liurope about the middle of the kst century. Indians 
part m the technique of posf-impressionist art will be 
apparent to observers of the new “artistic” anatomies 
cKhibitcd by the “modems” since Cezanne. 


Sanskritk Odiars md tbs ^^Comparatm"' Sdmm 

; greatest diftrtntium between the modern 

^ ivotid witnessed between 

me Mohenp Daro or Chaldaean ages and the industrial 
phenomenal expansion of the human 
yna. ihis has brought m its train a catholicity of 
merests :md toleration of divergent views. In this 
emanapation of the intcUect from the thraldom of 
parochial and racial outlook Old India's contribu- 
^^^'^hably been the most helpful and signi- 
ucant. 'Hie reason is not far to seek. The “dis¬ 
covery of Sanskrit” by the European scholars of the 
eighteenth TCnniry opened die portals to the scries of 
ciences called “comparative.” And it is this that has 
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rendered possible the recognition, though not complete 
yet, of the fundamental uniformity in the reactions of 
man to the stimuli of the universe. 

The trend of latter-day scholarship is to detect, 
through the ages of history, the close parallelism and 
pragmatic identity between Hindustan and Europe 
not only in theology and god-lore, but in radonalism, 
positive science, civic liicj legal sense, democratic 
ideals, militarism, morals, manners, and what not. 
The evidences from the Hindu angle are being sup¬ 
plemented in recent years by the findings of Egypt¬ 
ology, Assyiiology, and Sinology, i.c., the sciences 
dealing with extra-“Atyan” culture-zonesd The estab¬ 
lishment of a comparative psycholog^f of the races, past 
and present, Oriental and Occidental, is thus being 
looked for as the greatest work of anthropological resear¬ 
ches in the tu'entieth century. The data are already 
varied and extensive enough to employ the energies of a 
*’new Montesquieu" such as Myres expects in his Ifj- 
fimncf of Anthropok^y upon th Course of Polifkal Sfkme 
{1916). The sociological investigations of the Russian- 
American scholar Pitidm Sorokin, e.g., those published 
in Social Mobiliiy (igay), ConUmporary Sochkgkal Tkorks 
(1928), and Principks of Ksirai-Urbm Sociology {1929) 
furnish instances of new orientations in which the 
conventional postulates about the East and its alleged 
distinctions from the West have been proven to be 
unsound. 

The first fruit of the discovery was “comparative 
philology.” Jones founded the Astatic Society of Bengal 
at Calcutta m 1784, and in 1786 hit upon the hypothesis 

* H. Goett : 'B.piehtn tUr iniiuhtn Kidtur (Leipzig 1915): H. 
Piper : Dh Csutxt der Wdt^scbkbfs (L<dpzig): Dtr 

tkr V'etiksr Chinns tmd jSpdns (1919), ladUn (1931), 
Ae^tptiO Ct9Jj). 
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of a common source of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Celric and Persian* The linguistic survey was pursued 
more sysrematically by the poet Schlegel, who, in his 
D/f Weisfitit Indkr (iSoS, Tb^ Language mid Wlsdiim 
of the Indians) announced that the languages of India, 
Persia, Greece, Italy, Germany and Slavonia were the 
daughters of the same mother and heirs of the same 
wealth of words and Sections. Comparative philology 
was sdcntijfically established by Bopp’s Das Conjugaiwns 
system (1816) and Gamparative Grammar (completed id 
parts between 18jj and 1852). 

Once the unity of the Indo-jVryan or Indo-Germanic 
languages was realized, the road was opened to the inter- 
pfetation of ideas, ideals, ritnaJs, customs, superstitions, 
folkdore, etc* on a more or less universal basis. This has 
ushered in the sciences of comparative mytholog}' and 
comparative religion, for which Mas, Mueller's Sa^ed 
BooAs Gf the East series is chiefly responsible. The inves¬ 
tigation has not stopped at this point. Secular, economic, 
political and juristic institutions and theories have been 
attacked by the methodology of comparative science, and 
the result has been works like Gibclln*s Edades sur Is drnit 
rhi!des EUndGm { 1 8 46), Mainers Village C&mmnnities (1871), 
Anchnt Ean\ and Eiistory of institnihns (1876), 
vatore Cognetti dc Alartiis*s Socialisms Antho (1885), and 
Gomme's ^rimiim Eolkmoots (1886) and Eoikbre as an 
EEstorkal Scitme (1908), Max WebePs GtsammdU Auf- 
smh(e ^ftr KdigiomsQ^iokgk (1923). More “intensive” 
studies have Indeed compelled a modifleadon of the con¬ 
clusions of the pioneers. For instance, Potmichi's Sains 
Popiiii (1908) and Hillebnindt's Aiiindiscbt Eaiitik (19^?) 
can be cited as instances of the “new indology*” In 
any case, in the held of social science Sanskritic culture 
has been demanding a gradually enlarging space* 
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Akdern Indian Languagei in Eftropsnn SchQiarship 

In modem times Indians have made k a point to 
study, at least for scientific purposes, Chinese, Japanese, 
Tibetan, Burmese, Javanese, Siamese, Cambodian on the 
one hand as well as French, German, Italian, Dutch, 
Russian, Portuguese, Spanish etc, on the other, 
English, of course is being taken for granted* 

The cultivation of foreign languages in Europe is 
no doubt much older and of course more extensive. 
From Greek and Latin the scholars of England, France, 
Germany, Italy and Russia, in all branches of arts and 
sciences as well as their pliilologists have come to the 
study of modern European languages. In regard to 
modern Indian languages the output of scientific 
invesdgadons in Europe is not yet considerable. But 
it is dready very substanUal and is gtow'ing in dimen¬ 
sions. 

Tlie study of modern Indian languages by Europeans 
is at least as old as the sixteenth century and is older than 
their study of Sanskrit. It is the Ponuguesc missionaries 
“theCatholicFathers—whointhe interest of propaganda 
not only leamt but also promoted the living languages 
of India.i Kookanese in Bombay, Canarese and Tamil in 
South India, Bengali in East Bengal arc some of the first 
to have commanded the attention of these missionadcs. 
Some of the oldest specimens of Bengali prose are to be 
found in the missioaizing activities of the Portuguese of 
the seventeenth centuiy . They were printed in Lisbon 
in Roman character. Two of them have been recently 
published by the Calcutta University. 

^ S. K. Cbatteffcc^p lectnne on ^’^Europejin Keseatchers in 
Modern Indian Languages" at the: Bangui’ Panshf 

("International Bengal” Institute), reported in the j-hsnVj Effai* 
Calcutta, for September no, 
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Interest of the European missionaries in modern 
Indian language remained steady throughout the nejdr 
centuries* It is well known that the beginnings of 
modern Hindi, Bengali, Urdu and other Indian Btera- 
turcs, early in the nineteenth century^ were due to 
missionary efforts* 

The scientific interests of the Europeans m Indian 
philology however confined to Sanskrit in the 
hist half of the nineteenth century. This was a part of 
their generd rnovement in regard to the study of the 
classical antiquities* But gradually their interest began 
to be transferred to the living languages of Europe, 
their own mother’^tongues* Along with this change in 
their attitude the living languages of the Orient also 
began to be studied philologically. hlolesworth'^s 
Marathi VUthnarj^ the German philologist Trumpp's 
studies in Sindbi and Punjabi, Caldw'cll*s Grammar oj ibs 

Providian these are some of the first signs 

of this new orientation. 

The beginnings of the scientific study of modem 
Indian languages were laid in the 70’s of the last cenrurvL 
The p^ological investigations conducted by JBeames 
chieng in the fields of Hindi and Urdu may be regarded 
as an important landmark* Hoernle’s studies in idindi 
roots al^ belong to the same period. Among the 
toundere of this branch of linguistics is to be mentioned 
an Indian, namely, R* G. Bhandarkar, w’hose Wilson 
lectures at the Bombay University constitute the syn¬ 
thesis of up-to^ate researches as wtII as the startine 
point of new lines of inquiry* 

By the be^nning of the present century the study 
ot modern Indian languages assumed new forms anS 
proportions on account of the publications of the 
jJn^istk Sun^cy organized by the Government of 
^dia* The scholar under whose directions the surt^ey 
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was conducted is Grierson. These publications have 
enabled philologists to follow the variations in sounds, 
grarnmatical construction, vocabulary etc. from distria 
to district, nay, sub-division to sub-division. Gricrson*s 
work is a monument of descriptive linguistics (p. ii8). 

The French scholar Jules Bloch has specialized in 
Marathi, as we have noticed above. His study on the 
formation of the Alarathi language is umversally con¬ 
sidered to be an epoch-making contribution to linguis¬ 
tics. Hjs latest publication is a work on the Indo-Aryan 
languages from the Vedic to the present times. 

The British philologist Turner made his debut as 
Sanskntist. But be is now known as a principal worker 
in the domain of modem Indian languages. One of 
his latest publications is the Nepali Diaionary. On 
Gujarati and Sindhi phonology he is perhaps the 
pioneer. * 


The German philologist Rcinhard Wagner is the 
teacher of Bengali at the University of Berlin. He 
approaches B^gali language from the standpoint of 
culture and is interested in translations from Bengali in¬ 
to Gcnnan. Among German orientalists von Glasenapp 
may be described as somewhat of a “modernist” in 
so far as he takes interest in Bengali and Hindi as sour- 
CCS tor present-day developments in India. 


Not less mcntionable is the Italian orientah’st 
Tuca s knowledge of Bengali, Hindi and Urdu. 


SECTION 10 

RACE-^^XTURE AND CASTE-FUSION IN INDIAN 
SOCIAL POLITY 


Certam considerations of a general character bearing 
on what Tocniucs, Richard, Sinund, Ross, von WeJ 
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and Bougie would call the doctrine of social relations 
or social processes^ emerge from a bare chronology of 
the leading state-systems of India, from the Mohenjo 
Daro period (r35oo b. c.) down to i8i8 A. c. The 
politics of the “Hindus”—i.c., the so-called Dravidians, 
the so-called Aryans, and the Aryo-Dravidians,—^were 
not the politics of the Hindus in isolation. “Culture- 
contact” was a leading formative force in the evolution 
of Hindu states. International as well as inter-racial 
relations, the politics of the boundaries, the “geopoli¬ 
tics” constituted the anatomy of India’s political history 
as that of Europe’s political history through the ages. 
These contacts between the races such as have con¬ 
tributed to the making of political India were of the 
most diverse character. No less heterogeneous than 
those in Europe were the contacts of the indigenous 
Indian tribes, races or nations with the non-Indian tribes, 
races or nations. These extra-Indian peoples may be 
somewhat chronologically enumerated as follows: 

(i) Assyro-Babylonian, (2) Iranian-Persian, (3) Hel¬ 
lenists, (4) Parthians, (5) Sc)Thian—YuceW—Sakas 
(Tartars), (6) Huns, (7) Tibetans, (8) Chinese, (9) Arabs 
(Islamkcd), (10) Turks (Islamized), (ii) Moghuls 
(Islamizcd), (12) Europeans. 

In certain instances the Indian peoples had to 
submit to these non-Indian peoples (excepting perhaps 
the Chinese) as subject races. In other instances the 
independent Indian states had to carry on their aaiviries 

^ F. Toennics: Ctmtinsebaft und Ctstllsfbajt (1887, eighth edi¬ 
tion, 1935); G. Richard ; Ltf Sodohgit giniraU tt Us his sischhgfquts 
(Paris 1912); Spykman : The Social Tbtory of Ctorg Simmel (Chicago, 
19*3). On Toennics and Simmel sec B. K. Sarkar; Tbt Politick 
Philosophies Since 1905 (Madras, 1928) pp. 95, 121, 284, 273. For 
V. Wiese sec his (New York, 1022). Sec also 

footnote onp. 135. ^ 
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in a system of mandala or geopolitical “sphere,” which 
comprised both Indian and non-Indian states. This is 
an important ransideration the value of which cannot 
be overlooked in a survey not only of political literature 
like the NitUastras but of every Hindu Vi^a and Kala, 
science and art, philosophy aiid religion. India’s debt 
to non-Indian races is no less an historic reality than 
her contributions to their progress. 

Our attention is invited by the chronology of the 
Indian state-systems to another set of “geopolitical” 
forces. We arc led to witness the incessant dynastic 
expansions, contractions and dissolutions, the ups and 
downs in the fortunes of families, as well as the constant 
activities of soldiers and generals on the go. During 
the five thousand years or so exhibited here the Indian 
peoples seemed all the time to carry out in life the 
y\itdreya-^rabmana (VTI, 15) ideal of being ever on the 
move, **charaivttif* **charatveti** (go on, march on, etc.) 
and functioned, so to say, as the living embodiments 
of “social mobility,” both horizontal and vertical*. All 
these movements from region to region and family to 
fomily could not but set in motion strong demographic 
convection-currents” leading very often to rearrange¬ 
ments in or transformations of social stratification,—the 
fall of the high and the heightening of the low (p. 148). 

It is^ an interes^g fact that the origins of not only 
some Rajput dynasties but of several other ruling fami¬ 
lies in Indian history through the ages are dark and 
shrouded in mystery. Another interesting item that we 
come across rather often in regard to the cstablish- 
nient of the Indian dynasties is, as the analysis of 
inscriptions leaves no doubt, that subsequent generations 


' P. Sorokin: Social Mobili^ (New York 1927), Ch. VIII 
Channels of Vcmcil Circuladon,’* 


‘The 
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tried to get th^ forefathers or founders recognized 
either as Ksatriyas or somehow related by blood to 
certain well-known royal families. We are forced 
to suspect that the originators of many ruling dynasties 
in India were not bom with blue blood in their 
veins but came from the ranks and may have been per¬ 
haps ‘^natural-bom.** Not all of them rose indeed from 
the very lowest of the low, but certainly very many 
of them are likely to have been bom in the lower 
strata of sodety. From the “heroic ages** of the Vedic 
complex, the l?urdms and the Epics down to the Mauryas, 
Pa^, Senas, and the Rajputs of all grades the story of 
origins^ is more or less uniform in being somewhat 
indefinite. 

The statistical analysis of the stories regarding the 
origins of Indian ruling dynasties as derived from 
literature as well as from inscriptions, ought to be 
valuable as the subject of monographs. It will throw 
light not onl^ on race-intermixture and caste-fusion but 
also on the importance of the w/, the “folk** and the 
demos in societal remaking. Sociologically, the place 
of bastards in the establishment of the world*s influen- 
ual families demands careful investigation. Among the 
J^nufacturers of states and the makers of epochs in the 
history of rr^kind the role of “base origin*’ and 
illegitimate birth cannot by any means be overlooked. 

The presumptions in this rc^d are perfectly 
k^timatc. It is the personal qualifications, the pro¬ 
ficient in the use of arms as well as the diplomatic 
handling of situations—^that accounted for the ascendency 
of many lowly individuals to the position of generals 
Rnd premiers and finally to kingship. The demand for 
military skill and diplomatic tact was perennial in the 
Indian society here and there and everywhere. In India 
as elsewhere the army has functioned as a great “ladder.** 

9 
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And as the dynasties were changing, the boundaries 
of states were moving in season and out of season, 
the adventurers from every nook and comer were in a 
position to exploit the conditions and build up their 
social, economic and political fortunes.^ Indi\’iduals of 
lower castes could thereby get themselves admitted as 
Ksatriyas, Brahmanas and what not. The Indian 
aristocracies of all denominations were very often the 
instances of social mobility of the vertical type. This 
aspect of “geopolitics” was as common in India as in 
Europe. 

For, the world submits inevitably to the man, who 
whatever be his origin, is audacious enough to take 
up the ambitious messages of the Atharva \Aeda as the 
guiding principles of life and actually venture upon 
carrying them out. In this Veda (XII, i, 34) Purusa 
(man) is made to declare to the Earth as follows : 

Abam asmi sabamdna 
VUaro ndma bhumidm 
y\bbi^ddasmi vihdsdd 
Adam dJdm visdsabi 

“Mighty am I, Superior by name, upon the earth, 
conquering am I, all-conquering, completely conquering 
every region.” ^ ° 

The respect for personahty and mdividual valour, 
the Buddhist viriya^ the pard^ama of the Gupta ins¬ 
criptions, that finds expression in thisand si milar passages 
of the Atharva Veda and other Vedic texts furnished the 
atmosphere of energists and enabled them to look for 
chances wherever there was a muddle. And in the 
sphere of energism and individualism the Sadra and the 


1 


History*’ in the present author’s 
CAw/r Rr//j/oM TbroMgb Mndu Ejes (Shanghai, 1916). 
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1/rdtya found the world as wide for themselves as the 
A/ya. 

. here wc encounter a new form of race contacts 

in political evolution. These consisted in blood-fusion 
between the diverse tribes, races or nations within the 
boundaries of India herself. These contacts were 
engendered as much by migrations as by military 
marches, conquests, and setdements, and by economic 
necessity. The alleged inferior, despicable, “fallen,** 
depressed and similar orders of the Indian population 
found in these stirs and turmoils the chances for self- 
assertion. i\nothcr class of people likewise got op¬ 
portunities of elev'arion in this kind of dynamic unrest. 
These were all those groups or communities which 
somehow or other did not happen to belong to but 
rested outside the groups representing the culture, 
wealth or poh’tical influence of the region. A very 
for both these classes,—the “fallen** and 
the outsiders/*—was Vrdtya in certain periods.^ 

But because of this kind of mobilization the Vrdtya 
and others of the same standing came to acquire or 
conquer for themselves positions of dignity in the social 
stmeture. The demographic make-up of the state- 
of five thousand years or so in diverse regions 
ot India was marked by varna-samkara^ miscegenation, 
confusion of castes, elevation of the fallen, Aryanization 
^ the non-Aryans, Hinduization of the non-Hindus, 
jhe role of the Vrdtya as a creative factor in Indian 
emography is fundamental. Equally fundamental is 
the place of varna-samMara (caste-mixture) as well as 
anu^/ffa and pratiloma marriage (union of the “higher** 
w ith the lower castes) in the socid system of the Hindus. 

Dtr Vratya, Vol. I (Stuttgart 1917) pp. 113- 
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The “legal fiction*' or “pious isrish” of caste restric¬ 
tions was positivciv broken in upon by the Rgalpo/thk 
of race-mbeture and inter-caste mamage, i.e., 
samkara. The polity of stocks was thus as much a 
myth in India as in Europe. The intermingling beca^een 
castes or races implied a veritable dcmocratkation of 
Indian society and culture* The Vritya and the vsr^a- 
samhim were some of the “folk elements*' which served 
to enrich and strengthen the foundations of Hindu 
civilization*^ 


^ The impact of the and P^nasaPikaTc on 

Indi^ culture has had important bearings on the 
origin and character of the l^itUdstras as of ail the other 
theoretical disciplines and practical arts and crafts* Not 
the least important feature of this aspect of Indian 
as of European “geopolitics** consists in the fact that 
castes and races might rise and fall or disappear but 
that civilization went on for ever from precedent to 
precedent,—nay, perhaps more liberalized and more 
democratized*® 


The normal data of Indian political history yield 
then the following results: Culture-contact as an clc- 
rnent in social mobility or social mobility as an clement 
in culture-contact w^as responsible in India as elsewhere 
for "internarionahsm** as understood in the sense of 
impacts of geographically extra-Indian peoples on the 

1 B. K* Sarkar: m mdu CW/#rt (London 1917)* 

in this coonecuon the amlysis of problems in the idarioos 
^ecn the higher and the lowci classes in P. Sorokin : J(V;W 
(Kiyr York, 19^7) chs. X, 7 u, xii; and C^ntt^poran Saci^ 
Thortij (New York, rpat) pp, j47-531. 

* In »gard to the questioD of alleged "superior” and "inferior” 
races see F. Hanl^s: K^ic/al Basfr iff (New York 

19^4) which critically examines the doctriats embodied tn 
Aryarusm, Anglo-Saiorusm, Notdidsm etc. 
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ladiau and vke versa. Then there arose transformadons 
in economic, social and political sttadfianion within the 
In<han boundaries in every region as well as every age. 
Tliirdly, the mingling of races, Indian as well as extra- 
Indian, in flesh and blood was a constant detenninant 
in the entire process of family, community or sodetj^- 
making through the ages. Tlie fusion of castes ma y be 
taken for certain purposes as but an aspect of the ming¬ 
ling of races. In other respects also intcr-caste marital 
alliances constituted the basic factors in the social orga¬ 
nization. And last but not least, die alleged “lower” 
races or castes and the alleged “outsiders”, i,e,, non- 
Aryans, non-Hindus and what not were getting access 
to the *'uppcr ten thousands” in blood, ritual, w^calth 
and political power. In the Msti'as on law, politics and 
social f^orss one will have to read the influence of ail 
these aspects of “social interactions,” “social processes”, 
“social relations,** or he^kbtmgm as prevalent in contem- 
porar)^ sociology.^ 

Here the facts of Hindu culture and politics find 
themselves in genetal agreement wtitli the doctrines of 
the Italian sociologist Pareto in l^es Systemes Soviaiistes 
(190a) and TrattaU it Socichpa Gemrah (1916). No 
has ever existed without dominant classes, the 
ilUeSy^ says he. The distinction between the upper 
and the lower sodo-economic orders furnishes the fun¬ 
damental basis of all societal organisations. But tlie 
ihtes^ says Pareto, have a tendency to degenerate, decay 
Rnd disappear. The dissolution of the upper classes is 
not only moral but physical as well. They are ulti- 

' ' Tardc: Lati dt rimiation (Parts, UOpp^dthn 

(Paris, U,h Stttldes (Pads, 1898); P. Durkheimt 

dfi SotiaJ (Paris, 1S95), E. A. Ross : Primphs 

J Smohgjf (New York, 195:5), E. S, Bogardus : FtmdsjjtiniuJs 
flfw/ P:^chahgy (New York, 1924). See also fdotaotc on p. 117^ 
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mately replaced by new dominant classes such as emerge 
out of the people. Sodoiogically, Pareto nc’^vr detects 
the govemmeot of societies in a democratic mannec 
The course is from aristocracy to a^istocraq^ Only, the 
aristocracies rise, have tlieir day, cease to be, and give 
place to new aiistocrades. In tds doctrine of the 
“circulation of the elite/* there is much that Indian 
history as the liistory of other countries can offer 
corroborative data. 

We need not, however, be hundred percent Paretian 
and admit that the ilitet of one generation or culture are 
mtirHj replaced by those of the next. The emergence 
of new elements from the lower orders is a reality* 
For one thing, the army, as wc have indicated above, 
has been one of the greatest “social ladders." These 
new elements have, because of military, political, eco¬ 
nomic, sexual and other circumstances, many chances 
of getting admitted into and fused or mixed up with 
the already existing dominant classes. A new “meta¬ 
bolism^^ is all the time in action giving rise to a new 
Gfstah, form or complex in social relationships. It is 
these intermixtures that enable the transition from 
generation to generation of iUht to appear not as an 
abrupt breach wtith the past or the total replacement of 
old social “physiognomy” by the new, but as a generally 
steady although often revolutionary process o± societal 
transformation. Thus considered, the liistorical move¬ 
ments, tile social mobilities, the dynamic processes, tlie 
tharamtl activities ought really to be described as the 
continuous democratizations of world-culmrc through 
the rise of the lower and thek absorption into the 
iUtes rather than as marches from aristocracy to arlsto- 
crac5\^ 

1 Cf. the section on “Sodal Forces in McdijcvaJ Indiin Poetry." 
Injra. Sec the present author's l^t Rjktj, lu Ciastej tt kt Voras 
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Traxsfarmatfias an ^nt dt vnr dn Mifab^smi Saciai (Intfiitiatioaal 
Congress of Sodolfjgy, Brusselsj, August^ as well as sooie 

of the data in N* K* Bose: ^^Castc as a Social Phcnomenon,^^ 
*'Caste through the Ages/' and “The Contact of Cultures'^ 
{Cakxtta KaitWt August and SeptEmber 1554, January-bfarch 133 j), 
and B, N* Datta: ‘^Das indische Kastensystem’* (AttiimpsSj 
Vienna, Vol. XXll, 19^7)^ ‘*Tracjes of Totcmisni in Some Tribes 
and Castes of North-E^tem India,^* a at the Indian Science 
Congress, 193.3 (Atm in Indi^f VoL XTTT, 1933), "Anthropological 
Notes on Some West Bengal Castes” (Man in India^ t934)» 
of India*' (Jonmal tb^ lyeparimtnt cf Lttfers^ Calcutta UDi’rersity, 
5)' Attention is invit^ also to the following papers at the 
“^ntiijydfik Baned'* Paritbaf ("IntctnadonaJ Bengal” Institute): 
*‘The Aboriginals of West Bmgal” by H* Palit (Ansirta Bazar 
Putrid, May 3, 1934 ), "The Cistes of Bengal" by B, Datta 
(Afh'anffff li Dwembet, 193 s)* 

See likewise D, R. Bhandarkar! “Foreign Elements in the 
Hindu Population” (Indian Antiquaryy Bombay, 1910) ; S* Levi : 
Prior Jin ft Pridraiidien (P^iisy 19^3), Eng. transh by P. Bagchi; 
P. Mitra i Frt-bhisrk India (Calcutta, j 917) N. R* Ray : "Some 
Additional Notes on Foreign Elements in the Hindu Populadoo" 
{Indian Historical Quarterly ^ Calcutta, 1928) ■ N* N. Gbdsc: 
IndihArym Uteratuti and Csilture (Calcutta, 1934) l R, K. 
Mookerji: Hindu Crtd/rzation (London, 1936). 


CHAPTER II 


INDUN CREATIONS IN INSTITUTIONS 

SECTION I 

THE "GROUP-PERSONS” IN INDIAN PUBLIC 
LIFE AND REUGION 

Indian culture-history is marked by the growth and 
development of a large number of institutions, each 
with its characteristic name. These institutions have 
flourished in all spheres of life, cultural, political and 
economic. The creative activity of the Hindus is 
responsible for a great deal of this institutional v/nja or 
energism and organized efibrts in public life. 

One institution at least of creative India is known 
to orientalists. This is the samgba or church of Buddhist 
Asia. Necessarily it is perhaps as old as Sakya the 
Buddha (b. c. 625-545). It has really had a longer 
history, since in Panini the philologist’s time (b. c. 650) 
samgk^ was the “generic” term for any public body, 
incorporated association or corporation (III, 5, 42; V. 
5, 112-114). Its social significance was roughly equiva¬ 
lent to that of the Greek polis (lit. city) as popu la rized 
by the political philosophers of Hellas. The diflerent 
organized bodies of the seventh century b. c. were 
knowm as samghas of different species. 

Thus there was the piiga characterized as the samgba 
of a speaal denomination. It was a corporation of 
men (i) Wonging to diflerent social groups {ndnd- 
jattydh\ (ii) practising diverse (no regtilar or fixed) 
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professions {amyata-vrittayaij)^ but (iii) distinguished from 
other samghas by having a preponderance of economic 
or secular interests {artba-kdffta-priidbandB), Such an 
association was cither a rural commune or a mumci- 
pium. 

A second samgha of the day was the vrdta. It was 
similar to the piiga in having the first two “properties.” 
But its differentium was indicated by the concept of 
utsedba jrvinab^ i.e., the profession of blac km aili n g, brigan¬ 
dage or hooliganism as a regular means of livelihood. 
The European countcipart of the Hindu vrdta was the 
order of VJtter or “Knights” whose exploits have 
received a romantic treatment in Goethe’s Goet^ and 
Schiller’s Kaeubfr. The modem Bengali novelist Banldm 
Chandra Chatterji’s Ananda Matha (The Abbey of Bliss) 
is likewise an idealization of a similar corporation. 

The dy$idha-jJvi samgba was a third organized body 
of Panim’s days. As the name implies, it was an 
association of men who ’‘lived by the profession of 
arms”. Men proficient in military tacrics used evidently 
to incorporate themselves into bands, and were available 
most probably for mercenary scr\dce. This samgjm w'as 
therefore distinct from the vrdta. 

The world into which Sakya was born was thus 
familiar with several incorporated associations. ^ It was 
only a commonplace floating term of the period that 
Buddhist Vinaya (discipline, organization, government) 
literature of the fourtn century b. c. adopted as the 
name of an ecclesiastical polity. 

But the secular significance of the term continued 
to prevail as current as ever. For, about the same time 
the school of politics associated with the name of 
Kautalya (XI, i.) described all corporate bodies by 
Panim’s term. In the Kautalyan category there were at 
least tv^’^o classes of samgha. One class consisted of those 
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who “lived by the science of economics” vdrttd-idstropa- 
imnab), i.e., were engaged in farming, industry, com¬ 
merce or banking. To the other class belonged those 
with whorn the “epithet of rdjd or king w’as a source 
of social existence,’* i.e., who were rulers by profession. 
In Kautalya s days, therefore, the ordinary Ireni or gild 
was as good a samgha as the republic or non-monarchical 
body of people among whom “every person is a rdjd*' 
During the period that closed with Alexander’s 
failure in India and Chandragupta Maurya’s expulsion of 
Idcllenistic Greeks from Afghanistan Hindus were used 
to at least six classes of public association, viz. the pdga, 
the tTd/a, the dyudba-jwi, the irem, the rdjd, and the 
vthara (monastery or church). While the first four 
would have been usually known by their special names, 
the common term satttgjjc would have denoted the 
republics of the Lichchhavikas, Vrijjikas and others as 
weU as the ecclesiastical organization of Buddhist monks. 


In the later literature of political institutions the 
term samgha seems to have dropped out of general use 
The mo« “generic” term for polls with the author^ 
of the Smntiiastras, at any rate, is samiiha. In the 
third or fourth century a. c. Yajnavalkya (II, 192) 
used It gcneric^y for any corporation. Samiihas were 
known to be divided into various classes differing from 
one pother accor^g to the nature of obieos for 
which the assodation was instituted or the kind of 
persons organizing themsdves into a polls. One of 
these \yas the irepi, \.z., gild, a second was the nalgama 
(al^ m^ma) or body of traders (the “gild merchant”) 
and a third wm the pdsandl, or group of sodo-rcligioiis 
heretics and dissenters, c.g., Buddhists, Jainas and other 
denominations; and ga^ (town) was the fourth. 


The use of samOha as a "genus" is to be r 
Mitra-MiSra’s Vha-mitndaja {c 17th century) 


^ lk; HUUCCa 


a com- 
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mcntary on Yajnavalk}*a. For, according to him the 
puga is a particular class of samuba. It was made up of 
those who “lived at the same place,” but belonged 
to different social orders, the so-called castes, and 
followed different professions. It was thus a terri¬ 
torial concept, the term for a village or town, 
having the same connotation as in the grammar of 
Panini. In Vijnanesvara, also, another, older com¬ 
mentator, of Yajnavalkya, samSlki is generic, for he 
defines gam to be a division of samiiba and considers 
grama (village) and other settled areas as belonging to 
this species. The same use of samiiha is to be seen in 
Katyayana, a jurist cited by Mitra-Misra, still older than 
Vijnanesvara. The milieu that produced the dharma or 
smriti idstras (law-books) was therefore one in which 
at least four or five institutions, the ireniy the naigamay 
the pdsandiy the gafia were centres of public life. The 
common name for all of these bodies was samiiha. 

But it would appear that people were using some of 
these terms interchangeably. The same institution was 
being described by different names, and the same name 
was being given to different institutions. We have just 
noticed that Vijnanesvara used gam where Mitra-MiSra 
employs pdga to denote the identical “group-person.” 
Both commentators were right because their common 
authority Yajnavalkya (II, 8, 187-192, 561) himself w^ 
responsible for the confusion, as he had used gam in 
the sense of a town-corporation. Narada (450 a. c.), 
another jurist w’ho preceded these scholiasts, had also 
done the same. Indeed, the same confusion is to be 
noticed in all writings on smriti (tradition) and dharma 
(law) (cf. Manu IH, 164, IV, 209, Sukra, TV, v, 59- 
62). Katyayana similarly identifies gam with puga 
when he defines it as a samiiha of kulas or families. 
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During the eftrly centuries of the Chris tian era, the 
term gana appears to have been elevated one flight up in 
the senes of conimunities.** From its status as the name 
of a ^dmu^ and the and dvUas of mediaevaJ 
European jurisdictions^ it came to imply also the nmum 
of a whole people, thus gndng rise to another confusion 
in language* Ei the eulogies on military triumphs or 
other mentorious deeds inscribed by poets of the period 
imri the term being used to describe the association 
of self-rulei^ i.e of “polyarchal*' peoples organised 
on the p^cipie of spa-r 0 . Republican nationalities of 
the laudhcyas, hlalavas and others are thus known as 
gafias in the cobs and bsedptions of the Andhra-Kusan 
and Gupta times. The poets of the Mabmirata also 
described the states in which “all were equal'' by the 
same epithet. ^ ^ 


Neither samubja nor gana seems ever to have acquired 
the comprehensive connotadoc of sam^a. But the 
diversity of Gierke's “group-persons" in Hindu public 
Me through the ages is self-evident. The attempt on 
the part of grammarians, logicians, poHtical thcoiists 
and lawyers to analyse the concept of a public body 

T is significanL 

sto^ of f^du public life has therefore pwMy to 
be sought m tlie development of MmSbst md 


M specimens of Hindu energism in gtoup-activity 
let IK begin with organization in social service or welfare 
work. In Europe the hospital was unknown until 
^peror Constantine (306-337) founded it for the first 
ame in the fourth century a. c. But in India the first 
hospitals both for animals and human beings were 
founded at least as early as the third century 1 c bv 
Asoka the Great (Rock Edict II). And about 400 a / 
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among the institutions that drew the notice of Fa hlicn, 
the Chinese scholar-saint, at Pataliputra, the capital of 
the Gupta Empire, we are told of the free hospitals 
founded by the respectable nobles and landowners of 
the country. These were resorted to by “the poor of 
all countries, the destitute, cripples and the diseased” 
and every Idnd of requisite help was offered gratui¬ 
tously. 

Similarly Hindu public life can count in its 
manifold experience the founding and maintenance of 
parisats (academies) for the prosecution of research in 
the arts and sdcnccs, as well as of educational institu- 
dons of ambitious scope and encyclopsedic charaaer. 
It was in the hands of scholars who graduated from 
such centres of learning that the administration of gov¬ 
ernment was entrusted. One such institution was the 
University at Nalanda in Eastern India (Bihar), founded 
by Emperor Narasimha-gupta Baladitya (r 469-475). 
Itsing, the Chinese scholar, was an alumnus of this 
University for ten years (675-685) in the departments 
of medicine and logic. TTie number of residents at 
Nalanda exceeded 3000, was perhaps between 3500 and 
5000, at that time. The lands possessed by the Univer¬ 
sity comprised more than 2000 villages, the gifts of kings 
for several generations. Itsing mentions eight hails 
and three hundred apartments among the buildings of 
the institution. 

The Nalanda corporation was a residential-teaching 
University like the later EJA^/jar at Cairo and gave 
instruction, room, board and medicine free of any cost 
whatsoc%"cr. Yuan Chwang, who preceded Itsing as 
“post-graduate” scholar from China at Nalanda, was very 
much impressed by its architectural magnificence (629- 
645). “The richly adorned towers,” as we read in his 
Chinese biography, “and the fairy-like turrets, like 
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pointed Iiili-tops, arc con^egated together. The obser^ 
V atones seem to be lost in the vapors of the morning 
and the upper rooms tower above the douds.” This 
was the institution that inspited in subsequent y^eats 
the mona&terjr-collegc at Horiyuji near Nara in Japan. 
And it is on record that the Afghan scholar Vtra-deva 
was elected Chancdloi here in the ninth century^ then 
enjoying the patronage of Deva^pak, the Bengali 
sdrvMauma of Eastern India. It Is obvious that for 
several centuries after their establishment the Univer¬ 
sities of Bologna, Pans, and Oxford would certainly 
have envied the material endowments and intemationa] 
reputation enjoyed by the presidents and faculties of 
Ndanda for about seven hundred years 500-1200). 
The long stotv of this University bears undoubted 
test^ouy to the continuous and cumulative organizing 
ability of the race in which it flourished. 

A very interesting sdhi^a parisat (literal}- academy) 
of Southern India was the Samgam of the Tamils at 
Madura. Early in the Christian era in this Pandyan 
city a body of censors formed themselves into an 
institudon to correct the abuses of literature. The 
third of these Safiigams was in existence iu the second 
centu^. For^-nine critics and poets were members 
of this association, which thus andcipated by about 
fifteen hundred y^s Ar^Mmie Fmnfahi founded by 
Richelieu (i^ 57 ) ifs aim, at checlcmg the growth of 
literary weeds. The SiJtMgam enjoyed the patronage of 
the state for several generations. Its influence on the 
people may be gathered from the fact that the celebrated 
Tamil classic, the Knfni of Tituvailuvar, received the 
impmnatur of the Academy before king Ugra-Pemval- 
ludhi. It is interesting to note that the author himself 
was ncjt a member of the association. Similaxh^ the 
two other master-pieces of the Augustan age of Tamil 
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literamre, the Epk cf th& Anklet and tiici were 

saboiitted to the exaniiDation of this body of con- 
noisseuTS. 

I^arhati or academies, whether stationary or peri¬ 
patetic, have indeed existed in India since time 
immemorial. Medicine, grammar, logic, chemistry, 
mathematics, political science, |iirispmdence, almost 
every branch of learning has grown up in India through 
the dubbing of intellects. Cooperative researches liave 
been the tradition of mtellectual life among Hindus. 
As a result of these corporate investigations we know 
"today only of "schools” or "systems” of thought, very 
rarely of the indiWduals who built them up through 
the ages. Most of the names in the annals of sdenoe 
and pliilosopliy in India are those of masters, pioneers 
or patrons and organizers, and these, again, arc very 
often but pseudonyms associated with the patronymic 
saints or gods, the Prometheuses and Apollos of Hindu 
culture. 

It is this collective or psrisadic origin that explains 
why the treatises on arts and sciences in Sanskrit 
literature have in general the title of Samhftd, i.c., com¬ 
pilation. Mostly enq'dopaedic works, as these are, 
they bear internal evidence of the collabo ration and 
cumulative experience of many minds. 

Individualistic ideals and ends are as a rule assod- 
ated with moral, rdigious, and spiritual affairs in India. 
Vet even in this field the capacity for cooperation has 
been equally e%rident as in other spheres. Every twelve 
years Hindus liavc had a Council of Trent, so to speak, 
since the earliest times. These congresses of spiritual 
leaders, the satiydsins^ monks and hermits, arc called 
\ after the planetary conjunction (of Kumbha) 

which recurs periodically. The present-day survivals of 
these institutions axe tremendous vitalizing forces; their 
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dcle^tes number about 75,000 and the audience 
or visitors millions. 

Some of the inscriptions of the ancient Gujaratis 
throw an interesting sidelight on the Hindu legal sense 
and institutionalism. India’s appreciation of corporate 
energism will be eWdent from the measures that General 
Usavadata adopted to perpetuate the benefits from his 
charities. Tliis great philanthropist of the Andhara 
Deccan had the terms of his endowments registered by 
the nigama-sabhd (town-corporation) of Govardhana 
(Nasik). And these were then inscribed on the door 
of the monastery. Gifts for public purposes used thus 
to be looked after by public txxlies. 

As embodiments of Hindu institutional life we have 
to mendon also the vihdras or monasteries of ancient and 
mcdiae^'al India. These were samuhas^ i.c., public bodies 
and were bound by definite rules and regulations as 
to election, quorum, voting, and business procedure. 
Students of Iiuropean polity are aware that on various 
occasions in the West the church and the state have 
borrowed from each other the methods of internal 
a dm i n istration. It would appear that in the Orient also 
common principles of organization have been followed 
by religioi^ associations and secular institutions alike. 
The ecclesiastical bodies of Buddhist Asia should have 
thus to be treated as quasi-political corporations, even 
independently of the fact that in certain regions, c.g., in 
Tibet and Mongolia, as in Catholic Europe, the spiritual 
head has claimed also temporal domimon over his dock. 

The origins of all this institutionalism arc of course 
to be sought in the publicity work and propaganda 
methods of Sakya the Buddha himself (b. c. 623-54O 
Sakya’s father and brother were rajas or archons i e 1 
presidents of the Sakiya Republic in Eastern India. * It 
was natural, therefore, that when he fled the world 
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and founded a Sam^)a (Order) of monks, the only 
constitution that he could conceive for it was that with 
which he had been familiar at home and in his own 
State. And as a matter of course, he made no distme- 
rion between his own ecclesiastical order, the Samglki^ 
and the contempoiary republican Confederacy of the 
VljjE^ States, when calicd upon to enunciate the "seven 
conditions of welfare for a community/^ 

Of these seven conditions three may be regarded 
as direedy constitutional or political* “So long, O 
mendicants** said Sakya, “as the brethren meet together 
in full and frequent assemblies,—so long as they meet 
together in concord and rise in concord, and carr}'' out 
in concord the duties of the Order, *** so long as the 
brethren honour and esteem and revere and support 
the elders of experience and long standing, and hold 
it a point of duty to hearken to their words,—so long 
may the brethren be expected not to decline bnt to 
prosper** {hUbSparlnm^am-sutta^ 1, 6,) 

In this Sakyan constitution, defining, as it did, 
the type as much of an ecclesiastical socictj' as of a 
secular state, c.g, a clan-republic, there arc emphasised, 
^ we see, the importance of the assembly, the need of 
miity, and the authority of age and experience* This 
last feature is such as was embodied in the primitive 
Indo-Aryan, Teutonic and Hellenic politics or is in.,*,*., 
^idcnce today in the Japanese (“elder statesmen”). 
These and other principles of Sakya*s politics have all 
been codified in the Chtdlu-vagga and the 
bom of wliich tteatises may be regarded as statute- 
books laying down the fundamental laws and consti¬ 
tutions of Asian ecclesiastical bodies* 

The foUenadng is a typical picture of the method 
of deliberations generally observed in the Buddhist 
monasteries and conferences of an dent India i *‘Then 

JQ 
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the Tencrablc Maha Kassapa laid the resolution before 
the *Lct the venerable hear me. If the 

time seems meet to the Sarngha^ let the Sarnia appoint 
that these five hundred hhtkklms fmonks) take up their 
residence during the raln^ season at Rajagaha. *^This 
is the resolution. Let the heat. The Samgiki 

appoints accordingly. Whosoever of the venerable 
ones approves thereof, let him keep silence. Whosoever 
approves not thereof, let him speak. The Samgba has 
appointed accordinglv. Therefore is it silent. Thus do 
I understand” {Chulhvisgga, XI, i„ 4)* 

An important feature of these monastic institutions 
TiV“as that no business was held valid without quorum. 
“If an odidal act, O hMMhn/', as we read Sakya saying 
in the Ainbdmgga (IX, iii, z)^ “is performed unlawfully 
by an incomplete congregation, it is no real act and 
ought not to be performed.” Along with this caution 
against incomplete congregations went the injunction 
against “unlawful acts.” In the following cstraa the 
AUbduogga (IX, ii, i) mentions some of those acts that 
have to be ruled out as unconstuutionah “They per¬ 
formed unlawful acts”, we are told, “before an incom¬ 
plete congregation; they performed unlawful acts before 
a complete congregation; they performed seemingly 
lawful acts before an incomplete congregation; they 
performed seemingly lawful acts before a complete 
congregation; a single bhikk.hu pronounced expulsion 
against a single one; a single bhikkhu pronounced 
expulsion against a single bhikkhu pronounced 

expulsion against a number of bhikkbtis; a single hhikkhm 
pronounced expulsion against a SamghaA" As no un¬ 
lawful acts were to be permitted within the church or 
among the church members, Sakya definitely laid down 
the ruler “Therefore, O bMkkbtis, you ought to train 
yourself thus: Lawful acts which arc performed by 
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complete congregations,^—such acts wc ^^ill pcrfortn” 
^MdMmgga EX, li, 4). 

A breach of this ruEng appears to have been 
committed by the monks at VesaE in 443 c. about a 
century after the death of Sakya. They ordained, for 
instance, that it is permitted to a Samgha which is not 
sufficicndy numerous to accomplish an ecclesiastical act 
by saying “we will make the other bbikkhns consent 
when they come/' This ruling called anamati-hippa was 
challenged as illegal by the BhlkMm of other centres, 
and the case was submitted to a jury for trials The jury 
decided against it. 

In order to ascertain the opinions of the memtjcrs 
in regard to the topics discussed the ecclesiastical 
organizations made use of coloured Sitlakds (or pins) 
of wood. These were the voting tickets. A salaka- 
gahakit (“taked^ or coEcctor of pins) or teller ’was- 
appointed by the association to explain the significance 
of the colours to the voters and then take the votes* 
In the Chulh-vaggp (IV, xiv, 26) wc find Sakya describing 
the ballot and other kinds of voting. “I enjoin upon you, 
bhikklmj^^ says he, ‘*three of taking votes, ** the 
secret method, the ’wiiispeiing method, and the open 
method/^ The secret method of taking votes is then 
described, “The hhikMiu who is teEcr of the votes is 
to take the votmg rickets of different colors, and as 
eadi bhikkJm comes up to him he is to say to him thus, 
^This is the ticket for the man of such an opinion, this 
the ticket for the man of such an opinion. Take 
whichever you Eke.* When he has chosen (he is to add), 

not show it to anybody.* ** The (IV, 

enumerates also ten cases of “invalid** voting* 

As conflict of opinions is inevitable In democratic 
deliberations, the rule of the majority ’was accepted by 
the Samgpa as the tegular procedure, “By that bhikk}m^ 
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the taker of the voting tickets,” we read in the Chulla- 
vagga (TV, xiv, 24), “are the votes to be colleacd. And 
according as the larger number of the bbikkbus shall 
speak, so shall the case be decided.” 

All this points to the highly developed institutional 
sense and corporate consciousness among Hindus. yVnd 
these principles of samuija (or public associations and 
corporations) were not the patents of Buddhist, Jaina 
or any other religious bodies but were held in solution 
in the general socio-economic and civic life of ancient 
and meiaeval India. These quasi-political institutions 
were only drawing upon and contributing to the same 
stream of national experience as did the economic 
irenls (gilds) and the political gams (republics) or consti¬ 
tutional sabbds and samitis (assemblies)^. 


Section 2 

THE STATE-SYSTEMS OF INDIA 

In regard to the types of political organiTation^ we 
have to realize, first, that Hindu states were thoroughly 

* Consult E. Gibclin : ^ude sttr h Droit Civil dtt IlifiJoHS 
(Pondichcr)', 1846), 2 vols., R. Pick : Die sociaJt Giitdtrmg im 
nordotttlicbtH IndttM Buddhas Xtit (Kiel, 1897, Eng. tnnsl. by 
S. K. Maitra, Calcutta, 19^), Mrs. C A. Rhys Davids: "Economic 
Condition in Andcnt India" {Ecosiomic JounuJ^ London, September, 
1901), K. P. Jayaswal: "Introduction to Hindu Polity" {Modtm 
Knif, Calcutta, Mav-July, 1913), R. C Majumdar : Corporatt Lift 
in Ancient Wtf, (Calcutta, 1919), R. K. Mookerji : Local Goirnh 
nrent in Ancient (Oxford, 1919), the present author’s "Gildc di 
Mesder c Gildc Mercantili ncU’ India andca" {GiomaJe degli Econo^ 
mis tie Khista di Statistical Rome, April, 1920), and "The Economics 
of Hindu Guilds" (JostmaJ of the Indian Economic Soeie^^ Poona, 
1921). 

* The following historical works may be consulted for dates, 
events and polidcal maps: 
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semkr. In India, paradoxical as it may' seem to pre¬ 
conceived notions, rcligioD is not known to have often 
dominated political history or philosophy* Politics 
were invarmbly independent of theology; nor did priests 
interfere in the civil administration as a matter of rigJit, 
temporal or spiiituaL In short, with the exception of 
the quasi-religious statal organization of the Sikhs in the 
seventeenth century and idter Idindustan knows of no 
“theocracies” strictly sonralkd. Even under Asokathe 

V* A. Smith: Thf 0/ iKiAa Ih C 

HiyE Tift Djrta^/k Htsfday flf Nertiftm Inidia zWals. (Calcutta, 
193^7 195^]!] Aiyangai: Jljicient l/rdia (Iii'ladras, 

1911), L. llcQoui Bitfiiojp^apbie tdiqtis (Paris, D, R. 

Bhandarkar; j^nrient Htifoiy of lifsim (Calcutta, 1919)* R- G, 
hasak: Hit/Jfy f North India (Calcutta, ignJt H* C* 

Ray-Chfludhuri: The PoHtiesI History of Anrimt India (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1932)1 C V, Vaidya: History tf Midiamil Hmdn India, 
j Vols. (Poona, 1921-26)1 K. P. Ilyas’?™!: History of India 
ijo-jjo A. c* (Patna, 1933)1. R- Bancrli- History of Orisia 
(Calcutta, 1931), A. C. Altekan Tht Kditrakiltas and their Timti 
(Poona, 1934), H. K* Trcvaskis: The Land ef iht fm RjWrr 
(Oxford, 1928), R, K. Mookcqi: Harsha (London, 1926), 
H. K- Sarda: Mahdrana Kimhh (A|tiiEr, i9i7}> B. A. Saletore: 
Soclai and Polrtital Lift in the Viiqyanqgara Empire (Aladras, 
*954)1 - vols, K. P. P* Mcnon: History of Kamia (Errmkukm, 
*953)1 3 vola, Kiuedd and Parasnis: History of the Maratha 
People (London, 1918), G*S* Sardcsai: AIchji Ctirrents in Msratha 
History (Patna, 1933), J. D* Cunningham: Hittoiy of the Sikhs 
(London, igifi), Dc la Vailed Poussin: Inda-tnropitns et indn- 
sranhns: L’lnde insqaei^rs 3C10 ai*. ]. G* (Paris, 1924), Ulnde 
atix krfrps ties Mainyai (Path, 19 Jo), Dynast Us et Hiskire de 
iTndidtpfit Kssnishka jtisqu'aux invasions mnsnlff/ants (Paris, 193 j), 
V. R, R, Difcshitar: The Mmrya Poitty (Madras, 1952), K.. A. 
Nllakantha Sastri: SttrsHes in Chela History and Administra/Ln 
(Aladias, 1931), S. N. Sen: The Adarinistratipe System of the 
ALirathas (Calcutta, 1923) ^ind The Ah'iitaiy System of the 
Minsthisi (Calcutta, 1928), G. T. Date: The Aft 0/ \^^ar in 
Ancient India (London, 1929), P. Masson-OursePs paper in 
L’Inde Antique etla C.’ri/jf’jcjr/M IndtenfU; (Paris, 1933)- 
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Great, Harsa-vardhana, and Dharma-pala, the supreme 
dignity of the empire as a worldly organism was not 
sacrificed to the personal religiosity of the crowned 
heads. Consequently, the struggle for “Caesaro- 
papism” among the so-called ‘‘B^^zantine” emperors, 
the long-drawn-out conflict benx^een the Papacy and the 
Holy Roman Empire, the rivalr)" with regard to the 
custodianship of the “twain keys” to heaven, the 
temporal sovereignty of spiritual heads, the political 
influence exerted by the Pope through his cardinals, 
legates and pardoners over the internal politics of states 
in Western Europe,—^these and other facts that contribute 
to the complexity of occidental history arc not matched 
in Hindu political development. 

Hindu monarchs with non-Hindu officers, non- 
Hindu princes with Hindu ministers and generals have 
been the norm in India’s history. The functions.of 
priests were confined to the private religious life of 
the rojal families and the people. Their place on state 
councils was relented to the administration of social 
and national festivals. And the dictates of religious 
scriptures were placed before the mind’s eye of rulers 
' and statesmen, if at all, solely as principles of moral 
guidance. These may be taken to have been checks and 
restraints on the possible autocracy and high-handed¬ 
ness of the powers that be. Nothing analogous to 
the Church as an institution of “public law” was ever 
attempted by the priest-craft of the Hindu, Buddhist, 
Jaina and Moslem faiths, notudthstanding the efficient:)" 
of their ecclesiastical organization and occasional military 
aaivitics. 

With these general remarks we shall tabulate here 
the principal landmarks in the history of Hindu politics. 
Let us exclude from our consideration the Mohenjo Daro 
(c 3500 B. c.) and the Vedic (r 1000 b. c.) epochs and 
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begin \^Tth the Mau^a Empire (a. c. 523-185). Its capital 
was located at Pataliputra (site of modem Bankipore) on 
the Ganges in Eastern India. Under Asoka the Great 
the empire included the regions covered at present by 
Afg hanistan and Baluchistan, the whole of Northern 
India, the Deccan, and Southern India excluding the 
extreme south (Chola, Pandya, Kerala, Satyaputra and 
Ceylon). The area and pretensions of the undi\ndcd 
Roman Empire at its zenith were thus anticipated by 
this first sdna-hhauma (universal) empire of the Hindus 
by about five hundred years. 

It should be pointed out, how’ever, that this was 
the only Hindu state with jurisdiction over all India. 
For subsequent periods in pre-Moslem times the for¬ 
tunes of the south were to all intents and purposes 
separate from those of the north, exactly as in Europe 
the story of the Eastern (or “Byzantine”) empire ran 
independently of that of the Western. In spite of 
Samudra-gupta's dig-vijaya or conquest of the quartern 
(a. c. 330-530), embracing some of the southern terri¬ 
tories in its Alexandrine sweep, and the Rastrakuta 
(Deccan) intervention {c 914-916) in northern Indian 
politics as w^ell as Rajendra-chola the Gangdihndi^s 
(1015-1042) victories on the banks of the Ganges 
northerners and southerners never again came to be 
held together by a single administrative and military 
system. 

Three states acquired prominence in three different 
parts of India after the extinction of the Mauryas. The 
first was the empire of the Sumgas (b. c. 183-63). It 
ser\Td Hrtually to keep up the continuity of the Maur)'a 
Empire in the eastern provinces. The capital remained 
unchanged. Pusya-mitra, the founder of this House, 
infliaed a decisive defeat on Menander, the Hellenistic 
invader of India (b. c. 153). The second was the 
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efupire of the Andhras (f b. c* i2q-a. c. 250). They 
were rulers of the Deccan from sea to sea with easiem 
and western capitals^. These southern emperors main¬ 
tained commercial inceicourse with western Asia, Greece, 
Rome, Egypt and China. Gotami-putra (109-1 jj) and 
Yajaa-sri (173-202) are of their most aggressive 
monatchs. Their rivals m the north were the Indo- 
Tartars or Kusins (a. C, 15-22^) with capital at Purusa- 
pura (modern Pcshaw'ar), This northern and north¬ 
western power was in relations of commerce and 
diplomacy with the Han Empire of Qiina and ’with the 
Roman Empire daring its pedod of greatest extent. 
Kanijka (a, c. 7S-123) of this House was the contem¬ 
porary of Trajan and Hadrian. Through the Kusin 
empire the Indian sphere of influence, polidcal and 
cultural, was extended over Central Asia. Excavations 
have brought to light an underground **Grcater India” 
from among the “ruins of Desert Cathay. 

For the time being the Bhara^iva achievements in 
state-making need not detain us in this brief survey. 
But the next important scene reveals in the Gangetic 
Valley the India of the Vikramadityan Guptas (a. c. 
320-350) with capital at Pataflputra through whom 
Hindu culture commenced to become a world-power;® 
as subsequently it served to help forward the Chinese 
rcn^ssance of the Tang-period (^iB-joy) and thus 
indirectly sponsor the emergence of Japan as a civilized 

^ p. R. Bhandiarkar 1 ^‘DekScjin of the SltJtvShAna Period" in 
the Jadjjft Jhitiqua^f which inust be studied, ho’wever, in the 
liaht of the new maierial pbced by V. S. SukthankiT in the it C. 
BhanJarhir CQmmmorafktt Velawef* 

= ^f. A. Stein: Ridni of Desert Cathay (London, 1911), VoL T, 
pp. viii, X, 4^59-49^, 

= The present author's Cblttfs: Ritigkn Hkdu Ejti 

(Shanghai, 1916), pp. 184-225. ^ 
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Stare, The epoch of Gupta Imperial g;loiies iras 
synchronous with that of the dismemberraeut of the 
Western Roman Empire, but was paralleled by the 
period of consolidation in the Byzantine Empire ftom 
Constantine to Justinian. 'Ihe age of the Guptas is, in 
Indian's hterary histor)', I he age of K^dasa (f 400-460), 
the Virgil of the Hindu Aeneidt the R^gbu-v^imsa ("The 
House of Raghu”), and is as famous in popular tradition 
as that of Alexander or Charlemagne in Europe. In the 
language of tliis poet of Imperial nadonalism the Vitra- 
madityas were idealized as 

“Lords of the lithosphere from sea to sea. 
Commanding the skies by chariots of air,” 

The Gupta Empire w^as followed by what may be 
described as a diarchy like that of Andhra-Kusan India, 
The Empire of the Vardhanas (606-647) ^ Northern 
India bad its capital at Kanauj on the Ganges in the 
mid die-west Emperor Har^a had deplotnatic touch 
with the Chinese Napoleon, Tang Tai-tsung. The 
empire of the Chalukyas (5 50-753) in the I^ccan had 
its capital at Vatapi (modern Badami in Bijapur) and 
Nasik. IhilakeSi II w'as paramount sovereign over 
India south of the Narmada and redprocated embassies 
with Khusm II, the Sassanian monarch of Persia. 

During the seventh and eighth centuries India 
witnessed tlie formation of myriads of states similar to 
those in Europe. In various quarters the effort to 
achieve hegemony gradually led to the operation of 
centripetal tendencies. Out of a veritable mdtsja-nydja 
('"logic of the fish”) or Hobbesian “state of nature” 
there eventually arose the condition of what may for 
ordinary purposes be characterized as a pentarchy. 
India*s destiny remained for several centuries in the 
hands of five chief nationalities, (i) The Bengalis of 
the Gangctic Volley became a great pow'cr under the 
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Pala and Sena Emperors (730-1200). Dharma-pala (795- 
850) and Lak^mana-scna (ii 19-1170) are the CharJe- 
magncs of Bengal. (2) The Gurjara-Pratiharas, the so- 
called Rajputs (816-1194)» of Upper India and Rajputana, 
celebrated in Raja^ekhara’s Kc^nramanjari as “world- 
monarchs” had their capital at Kanauj. A di^ijaja 
(conquest of the quarters) was successfully undertaken 
by Mihira Bhoja (<-840-890) of this dynasty. (3) The 
R^astrakutas (750"973) of the Deccan with capital at 
Malkhed bcc^e a power by dispossessing the Chalukyas 
of their dominions. Govinda 111 was the sdrvabhauma 
( world-ruler ) of the South. The Ra^trakutas were 
replaced by the Chalukyas (973-1190) who* in their turn 
were expelled by the Hoysalas of Dvara-samudra and 
the Yadavas of Devagiri. (4) The Cholas (850-1310) of 
Southern India militated against the Chalukyas of the 
Deccan and also came to measure their strength with the 
Palas of Bengal. Raja-raja (985-1018) and Kulottunga I 
(1070-1118) are the most celebrated monarchs of this 
House. (5) The kingdom of Kashmir {c 650-1339) had 
a more or less isolated career in the extreme north. 
Yhe Gurjara-Pratiharas submitted to Afohammedans in 
ii 94 » ihe Senas in 1200, the Hoysal^, Yadavas and 
Cholas in 1310, and Kashmir in 1339. 

The history of India for about sixteen hundred 
y^ from the time of the Mauryas exhibits the picture 
of a gradually growing and expanding political cons¬ 
ciousness as well as scientific and cultural development 
The Hindu Alexanders, Caesars, Constantines, Charle- 
magnes and Frcdenck Barbarossas could easily chal¬ 
lenge competition with their Western peers on their 
own terns of iakti-j/oga or MachtpoUtik. It is, moreover, 
only fair to note that for one Justinian in Europe there 
were a dozen Maurices, for one Charles the Great 
the name of Charles the Fats was legion, and for a 
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Frederick II, the “wonder of the world,” there were 
myriads of Adolfiises and Wcnccsiauses. 

Not altogether extinct, howc%'cr, was the sover¬ 
eignty of the Hindus with the advent of Islam. 
Excluding the isolated enterprise of the Bengali Danuja- 
mardana {c 1417), devoted to Kali, the patron-goddess 
of encrgists, there were at least four state-systems 
embodying independent Hindu power during the period 
when jxjrtions of the Indian subcontinent were members 
of consolidated Mussalman empires or lesser Mussalman 
states. Inevitably the first to come in touch with the 
new factor in In^an politics were the kingdoms of the 
Rajputs in the \Iiddle-west. Beginning in the ninth 
and tenth centuries these “cognates” and “agnates” of 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas have continued their existence 
until today. The empire of Vijayanagara (1356-1565) 
in the extreme south was necessarily the last to feel the 
Moslem pressure. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century t^^o 
important Hindu reactions were provocated by the firm 
establishment of the Moslem as a paramount power. 
In the Deccan the bulwark of Hindu independence was 
built up by Sivaji the Great (1627-1680), the Frederick 
the Great of India, in his empire of the ISIarathas. This 
was continued during the eighteenth century under the 
Peshwas or ministers (1714-1818). Fragments of 
Maratha states still exist more or less as “feudatories” 
or “subordinate allies” of Great Britain, no matter what 
be the de jttre relation. 

The second great reaction against political Islam 
manifested itself almost simultaneously in the militant 
nationalism of the Sikhs in the Punjab. From Guru 
Go\’ind (1675-1708), orgamzer of tne Khalsa polity, 
down to Ranjit Singh (1780-1839), monarch of a ^ited 
Punjab including Kashmir, nay, down to 1849, it was 
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the Hindus (Sikhs) who held Northern and North¬ 
western ^ India. It is worthwhile to craphasiae that 
Ranjit Singh, the contemporary of the Bengali Ram- 
mohun (1772-1833), was the sovereign ruler of a 
powerful state^. 

The adrmnistrative genius of Ranjit Singh (1780- 
1839), the Sikh, preserved in the Punjab during the 
early nineteenth century the tradition of Indian positi¬ 
vism. He was thus a great contemporary, junior of 
course, rather a distinguished successor, of the .Marathas 
of the Deccan and Tipu Sultan (i 749 ~^ 799 ) .iMvsorc. 
He was already imbued with the modern spirit'in so 
far as the translation of French and English works into 
Punjabi found in him a thoughtfiil patL Sis he 
was but carr)'ing out the same principles as inspired his 
contemporary Rammohun (177^-1833) in Bengal who 
had to live under different political conditions. Among 
Ranjit’s political achievements are to be listed his 
resuscitation of the institutions of rural democracy.^ 

Some of the Sikh kingdoms maintain themselves 
today m subordinate alliance*’ with the British power. 

tr- period of tug-of-war between the 

Hindus and Islam no part of India came to be subject 
to a foreign power.” The Mussalmans were as much 
the children of the soil as the original inhabitants. 
Neither the Sultanate of Delhi (1200-1526) nor the 
Moghul monarchy that replaced it was in any sense 
the government of one people by another.” The 
1 loghuls arc celebrated chiefly through such world- 

(Oxford, 1898), H. K. Trevaskis: 

* 9 ^ 8 )» K. Singh: llts/on 
and Philosophy of tk* Stkb Keltgton (Lahore, 1914), Parti. ^ 

Lc^res at the R^jit Singh Birth Anniversary, Lahore 
OMovem^r, ,935) by Sardar Sewa Ram Singh, Sardar NlL, Singh! 
Sardar Kissan Singh Thapar and others. 
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figures as Akbar, Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb (sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries). The Moghul period of 
Indian history is one of the most creative epochs of 
civilization. For the people of India, it was an era 
of prosperity, material and intellectual. The epoch, 
known generally as the age of Indo-Saraccnic Renais¬ 
sance, looms therefore as large in the consciousness 
of the Young India of today as does the age of the 
Vikramadityan sdn>a-bhaumas. The policy of the Moslem 
states was generally secular and the personal bigotry 
and intolerance of some of the rulers were not more 
frequent than were the fanaticism and inquisitionism of 
Christian monarchs of contemporary Europe^. From 
Prithviraja and Mohammed Ghori of the tw’elfth 
century to Baji Rao (1720-40) and Haider yVli (1761-82) 
of the eighteenth, Hindu and Moslem India can exhibit 
therefore as many Charleses, Gusta\nis, Adolfuses, 
Louis XIVs, Fredericks and Peters as can the western 
half of Eur-Asia. 

To make the foregoing account complete, notice 
has to be taken of the autonomous city-sovereignties 
and independent clan-commonwealths of the Hindus. 
They were in existence off and on during the extensive 
ages that gave birth to Vedic literature, the jdtakas^ 
the early Jaina and Buddhist books and the Mahdbbdrata^ 
down to the beginnings of the Gupta Empire (r 350 
A. c.). Some of them are described in the Greek and 
Latin literature on India and Alexander. These nation- 

^ Moorish toleration in Europe during the epoch of 

Chnstiin fiinatidsm, sec Me Cabe’s Vettr Abtlardi^trv York, 1901), 
pp. 127-219. Turkish liberalism was appreciated by Bodin in his 
^ys (r/dlr Bluntschli’s Qtscbichtt der mmrtit Staatswissrnschaft 
lumch, 1881), (f. also Toynbee’s NationaUty and the War (London, 
p. 415, and Macdonald’s Tttrh^ and the Eastern Qsusthn 
(London, 1915), p. 34, K/dr Voltaire’s Lattres Pbilosepbiqnes {if 
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alidcs were republican in type, more or less adstocratic 
or oligarchic in character, and thus resembled in general 
features the states of ancient Greece and Rome as well as 
the mercantile towns of medieval Italy and of the 
Hanseatic League. 

It is clear that political development in India was 
not a continuous growth in the striaest sense of the 
term. Students of history will not find in it the sim¬ 
plicity and unity that charaaerise, generally speaking, 
the dynastic history of Jap^ or, sd^ better, of Oiina 
from the days of Tsin Slii-hwang-ti (b. c. 222). We 
have here all the complications and intricacies of the 
Byzantine Empire and the Caliphate.* The inextri¬ 
cable cobwebs of diplomatic intercourse that Europe 
witnessed in the Middle Ages owing to the rivalry among 
the Christian empires and kingdoms on the one hand, 
and their relations of intrigue with the competing Moslem 
nationalities on the other, repeated themselves in the 
military annals of the Hindus also and subsecjuently of 
the Hindus and the Mussalmans. Nay, from the stand¬ 
point of the political centre of gravity and status quo, the 
picture of India s state-systems is as bewildcringly varied 
and diversified as is that of the Western world from the 
armageddon of the Homeric epics down to the order 
brought into being by the Versailles treaty (1919). 
Nothing short of the kaleidoscopic changes m Freeman’s 
Historical Geography of Europe can therefore fitly portray 
the multimdinous ups and downs of “races” and 
“classes” in India through the ages. 

The fallacy of sociologists from Bodin to Buckle, 
Montesquieu to Maine, and Hegel to Huntington, equip¬ 
ped as this last is with “energy-charts” and “maps of 

„ . M* (London. 1889) 

Vol. II, p. 5x0-511. 
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dnlizarion”, as well as of Indologists from Max Mueller 
to Vincent Smith and S^nart has, however, been 
broadening down “from precedent to precedent.” 
Fundamentally, it consists in their not recognizing 
this essential parallelism and pragmatic identity in 
the development of Rtalpolitik in the East and the 
West As a rule, they are obsessed by the postulate 
of Eur-American “superiority” to, or at any rate, 
difference from, the oriental races. The shortcomings 
ot Hindu politics, such as they happen to be, arc 
thus assumed by them to be “characteristic” of India. 

But anybody with the sense of historical perspective 
must have to admit that none of the alleged failings 
of Hindu culture, e.g,, weakness of military organiza¬ 
tion, lack of patriotism, absence of national solidarity, 
and so forth,—temporary and occasional although they 
be,—are the attributes exclusively of Indian, or for 
that matter, of Asian Weltanscfjauung. The “southern” 
and “subtropical” climate of India or any denomination 
of “regionalism” and the caste-system of the Hindus 
cannot be rationally invoked to explain socio-political 
and socio-economic phenomena tliit are almost uni¬ 
versal and world-wide in their range. Genuine “com¬ 
parative history” is the only solvent of false explana¬ 
tions and unsaentific hypotheses. 

While not prepared to be a “monist” or “absolu¬ 
tist” in the conception of Kultur-gescbicbte we may 
accept with certain limitations the general thesis as to 
what Bagehot would call the influence of “physics” 
upon “politics.” But an extreme geographical inter¬ 
pretation of history is to be seen in Huntington's Pulse 
of Asia (1907, Gi. XVlll). It will be noticed that the 
philosophical analysis attempted by “physicists” is in¬ 
variably based on too many assumptions in rewrd to 
the historical data themselves, especially to those bearing 
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on the Orient, The heraispheroidal generalizations are 
therefore reared on erroneous premises. Some of the 
worst specimens of the mal-application of the com¬ 
parative method so far as the selection of sociological 
facts is concerned are furnished in the writings of 
Huntington. In the Push oj y 4 sJa this neo-climatoTogist 
and radical “regionalist” takes for granted in the 
newspaper style that ‘^Mohammedanism favors immora- 
lit/’ and that Persians are “prone to lying”. The pos¬ 
tulate of the “white man’s burthen” is, moreover, the 
perv^ading philosophy of this book (p. 323) as also of 
his Civilii^ation and QUmate (1915)* His appreciadon of 
Japan in the latter volume is accordingly explained by a 
corollary to the same logic, viz., that “not hin g succeeds 
like success. ^ From the obverse side the idendcal idola 
is illustrated in the chapter on the “Problem of Turkey” 
in his **ll or/d Power and Evolution (1919), which en 
passant is inspired more by polidcal propagandism than 
devotion to science.^ 

The Hellenes, notwithstanding the temperate zone 
of their isles of Greece,” were not more re mar kable 
for unity than were the Hindus of the time of -Alexander. 
Nor did their character display any enviable patriotism 
when put to the test of Macedonian gold* and arms. 
The crushing defeat inflicted on Seleukos and Menander 


,,, comprehensive criticism of the prevailing 

fallaacs in comprauyc culture-history is set forth in the 

Jowm^ of E/^/rx (Chicago for July, ,918). See also the section 
on yUians rx. Launs and Slavs” in ,his paper on “Amcri- 
^zauon from the viewpoint of Young Asia’’ n the Journal of 
UUmattonal falattOHs (Worcester. Mass. U. S. A., July, iqio) for 
an exaction of the alleged sodal and cultural disUncuhn bet- 
ween tlw Onental and European labourers in regard to their 
assimilxbiht}' to American conditions * 

•I. B. Bury : Hhtoo of Crac, Vol. 11 , pp. joj, ,o,.jo4. 
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by Qiandragupta Maury a (b. c. 305) and Pusyamitra 
Sumga (b. c. 155) respectively was not less decisive a 
feat of Hindu vlr/ya or pardkrama (i.e. energism) which 
served to keep European military power aw’ay from India 
than were the victories of the Greeks over the Per¬ 
sians at Marathon and Salamis which saved Hellas from 
the “expansion of Asia.” The failure of Hindu national¬ 
ities before hordes of Scythians, Tartars or Huns was 
no worse specimen of military incompetency, social 
disintegration, moral corruption and political instability 
than was the disruption of the Roman empire by the 
“barbarians.”* 

The process by which during the seventh and 
eighth centuries the Saracens* made themselves masters 
of Sicily, Southern Italy, Spain and south-western France 
and Converted the Mediterranean Sea into an Asian 
lake do not by any means prove that the organizing 
ability of the Christians, although they had no caste 
restrictions, was appreciably superior to that of the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas who fell equally before other inroads 
of Islam. Nor did East-Europeans exhibit extraordinary 
physical vigour and martial qualities because of the 
physiography of Russian snows when in the thirteenth 
century they had to capitulate to the avalanche of 
BuddWst-Shamanist Mongols* of Central Asia inch by 
inch as far to the interior of Europe as the Carpatliian 

* S. Dill : Koman Socit 0 of the hast Ctntmy of the XTestem 
^Pire (New York, 1899) pp. 303-345; Bury : Later Remaa Ejafare^ 
Vol. 1, pp, 23-36; G. F. Young: ^st oau/ West through Fifteen 
Centuries (b. c. 44>i 453) (London 1916) Vol. II, pp. 131-137. 

* S. P. Scott: Histoiy of the hiloorish Empire in Europe (Phila- 
dclp^, 1904). Vol. n, pp. 33-37; Young, Vol. 11, pp. 367-J70*. 
Cambridge Mediaeval History, Vol. FI (1913), pp. 579-J85. 

* Ho worth: History of the Monnls (London, 1876-88) Vol. I, 
Pp-ix, xi. vol. 11. (T« So-ealled Tartars of Russia) pp. 23-185; H. 
I vie: hook of Ser M^co Polo, Vol. I (London, 1903) pp. xl, xlii. 
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Nfountains. In the fifteenth and sixteenth cenniries, 
again, the Christians of the Balkans, Greece, Italy, and 
Spain persisted in their antagonistic relations even in 
the face of Ottoman invasions. Certainly they did not 
appear to be more alive to the fact of the common 
danger, and failed not less ignominiously to present a 
united front against the peril from ‘‘Greater Asia” 
than did the Hindus and Mohammedans in the eigh¬ 
teenth century while confronting the menace from the 
“expansion ol^ Europe.” 

The facts of defeat and decay arc so widely 
“distributed” in the history of the world’s races of 
men that scientific students of social development should 
take care not to dogmatize about the degeneracy or 
downfall of a particular people as an isolated or 
characteristic phenomenon of civilization. And ‘those 
scholars who w^ould try to explain or account for such 
decays and declines by single categories like region, 
climate, social habits, caste religion, dietary, demo¬ 
graphic trends, etc. would only demonstrate that they 
have command over little facts and less logic. The 
monistic sociology of the declines and falls of Hindu 
states as of the Roman Empire or other states is as un- 
historical in data as illogical in reasoning. 

The first important sociological datum is to be 
found in the consideration that decline, degeneracy, 
fall, extinction and what not arc not the exclusive 
marks of Hindu civilization but are to be encountered 
under other than Indian regions, climates, diets, gods, 
mores and so forth. In the second place, objective 
sociology has to grapple with the great historic reality 
that the decline and fall among the Hindus have been, 
as observed before, temporary and occasional, i.e., fol¬ 
lowed and preceded by rise, growth, development and 
expansion. This cyclical character of Hindu ilan vital 
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is to be obscrs’cd not only during the thousands of 
years from the Mohenjo Daro epochs down to the 
eighteenth centur}’ but also in modem times. Wc must 
always have to consider the fact that under virtually 
the same conditions of geography, race, caste, religion, 
food etc. as during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the Hindus of the nineteenth century, espe¬ 
cially of the twentieth have been exhibiting signs of 
rejuvenation and rc-making on the most diverse 
fronts of individual and soaal life.^ These “fluctua¬ 
tions’* of vital cnergism from epoch to epoch belong to 
some of the most fundamental problems of “social 
mobility” such as cannot be interpreted in terms 
exclusively of region, race, rch’gion etc. 

Be that as it may, comparative sociology will have 
to declare that the political annals of mcaiacval India 
do not offer greater insecurity and worse absence of 
peace than such as were exhibited by the Welsh, Irish 
and Scotch wars of England, the Hundred Year’s War 
beDx^een France and England, the wars of the Haps- 
burgs, the wars of the innumerable German baromes, 

* From the standpoint of general sociology the “geographical 
interpretation of history** has been found to be wrong by C 
Vallaux: La M/r (Paris 1908) and Lt Sol tt P EJat (Paris 1911). 
More recent criticisms of Le Play, Huntington and others arc to be 
Seen in P. Sorokin: Social Siohili^ (New York 1927), Conttmporary 
Sociological Theories (New York 1928) and Principles of Rso'ol-UrbtM 
Sociology (New York 1929). Jean Brunhcs*s La Gioff-aphie bumaine 
which 15 a standard work of the anti-gcographist or anu-rcgionalist 
sociology is available in English translation as Human Geo^aply 
(Chicago). Vidal dc la Bla^ likc\i’ise opposes the doctrine of 
geographical determinism. His own doctrine of possibilisme 
publishes the thesis that nothing comes out of the “necessities'* 
nut that “everywhere arc to be found the possibilities.” There is 
no “law of islands** and no “law of rivers.** The same regions 
«2vc the most varied destinies. See E. Lasbax: La Citi HsMaine 
Vol. U. (Paris 1927), Chapter on Le Oog^aplasme historiepts. 
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the wars of tlie Italian kingdoms and cities, the English 
Civil War, the French wars of the Fronde, the meteodc 
acquisitions of Sweden's Gustavus Adolphus and of 
the Polish Kingdom, the expansion of Turkey to the 
gates of Vienna, the courting of Moslem alliance by 
Christian monarchs against brother-Christians, the an¬ 
nexations of Peter and Frederick, and the steady decline 
and fall of the Holy Koman Empire, In regard, speci- 
Fcally, to the relafions between Moslem states and 
original Hindu states or betiseen Moslem empires and 
their Hindu citizens or between Hindu empires and 
Moslem citizens, it is questionable if one can prove, 
item by item, that the picture was in any way weaker 
than was the story of the contest between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants culminating in the horrors of 
the Thirty Year's War. 

So far as the ancient period is concerned, the 
historian has to observe that the records of Hindu im¬ 
perial power arc not usually marked by the accession 
and disapp<!arance of dozens of puppet emperors such 
as were chosen and slain by the army in Rome* No 
generation was without its sdrva-b}}aumQ^ or 

^hatirfanta^ Le,, “worid-mler,” ivhose regime was signa¬ 
lized by peace and security for the people. This pax 
sdrva-htmumka (peace of the world empire) was the result 
of a well regulated administrative machinery, and was 
helped forward to no small extent by remarkably long 
reigns, two or three of which sometimes covered a whole 
century. In any case no Eur-American scientist can 
legitimately congratulate himself on the superiority of 
the trend of occidental history If only he remembers a 
mediaeval statement cited in Engelbert's D? Orin et FAf 
Romam JmperiL^ **The Roman Empire”, ran the opinion, 

1 C N. S. Woolf: Bartoius of Sassooftrafe (Cambridge, 1915), 

p. 
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“was and is always troubled by wars and rebellions”, 
hardly ever were the gates of the temple of Janas shut; 
the greater number of Roman empetors have died 
violent deaths; and the Roman Empire has been the 
cause rather of disorder than of peace/* 

This must not be summarily dismissed as only the 
view of a radical anti-impeTial propagandist. For^ the 
duration and geographical extent of peace given by 
the '^Romans” were not really of % remarkable order* 
From the Oriental platform, fesides, the daim may be 
advanced that not more than once did European history 
exhibit the formation of a *'unitary*^ state (of an 
“inorganic" character, of course, to use Seeley's phrase) 
with the size and area of the Maurya Empire (third 
century b. c.). This was the Roman Empire at its 
height during the second and third centuries a* C. 
Even the less extensive Gupta Empire of the fifth 
century, the Vardhana Empire of the seventh century, 
and the Chola Emt Jlre of the eleventh century were 
barely approached by the Franco^German Empire of 
Charlemagne, or by the haphazard European possessions 
nf the Spanish Emperor Charles V, or by the ephemeral 
conquests of Napoleon* 

While, therefore, for purposes of comparative 
polidcs it is necessary to conclude that pax sarva-hhaumka 
oi Jidirakfifi de Ptmpin is at least as conspicuous an 
achievement of Hindu statesmanship as pax of 

Ocddental, it is on the other hand to be admitted on 
scientific grounds that the political unity of India is, 
historically speaking, as great a myth as is the polidcal 
of Europe* India furnishes but another illustra¬ 
tion of the universal sway of tlie (logic 

of tlie fish), the Hobbcslan "state of nature," ’which can 
lead but to pluralism, whether anarchic or w’cll-ordered. 
The East has reproduced the same Nafm-pri?^tss of 
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Gumpiowicz's Der (Q:* IV) as lias the 

West. 

The facts of Hindu poll deal evolution and culture- 
tiiston' like those of the historic races in the diverse 
regions of the world should but lead to the conclusion 
to which the exponents of a new science, namely, 
Gsopaiitik (Geopolitics) have been ardvkig at under the 
leadership of Karl Hiiushofeui Accordtnp to Wuest 
a worJd-view such as can actually transcend the limita- 
dons of space is impossible both as a concept and as a 
fact* The so-called “higher unit’* which is alleged to 
be established by the break-up of a previous world- 
view of a diderent character through assimiladon, ab¬ 
sorption, transfomiation etc* is very questionable and in 
the long mn is liable to disruption. In his analysis it 
is impossible to emancipate the world-view from its 
space-limltadons. The attempts to establish artificial 
world-languages, e*g., Esperanto, Ido, Novial, Vola- 
puek, liave not been able, we are told, to advance 
beyond their crude beginnings. According to this 
philosophy, Coudcuove-KaJergi’s Pau-Europa movetnent 
is like the League of Nadons idea a still-born pheno¬ 
menon. The abolidon of the Caliphate by Kemal Pasha 
IS regarded as but the last item iu an inevitable devdop- 
ment, namely, the disappearance of an unnatural Pan- 
Islam. By enunciating doctrine that evet>^ world- 
nature nothing but national or territorial 
although It can to a cemin extent transform the space 
and even transcend it Wuest has exposed the nldloso- 
phical bankruptcy of internationalism as a cult* It is 
demonstjrated by other writers that neither reUgion nor 
art, nor language, nor technocracy, nor economic deve- 


1 ALjrck, (Leipzig 19J4) pp. xfiy, 

19s. i 7 i-z 73 * i 77 , 340-341. 3M-331; Geopo/Ljk 


dfr Pjrf-WrM (Betlin I9'5i). 
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lopmcnts, nor colonialism nor imperialism can in the 
last andysis lead to the genuine transcending of space 
or region. All the so-called international or inter- 
nationa^ng endeavours are essentially raumgebunden 
(space-limited and space-conditioned). 

There is no mysticism or metaphysics in Hausho- 
rers social philosophy. In the midst of all intemational- 
i2ing ideologies his geopolitics teaches the world to 
remain awake to the one great reality of life, namely, 
that It is nothing but nationalism that rules mankind 
* f / eternal problem of today is, as our 

Mambdrata has taught for all ages, to study the science 
and art of Alacbt, i.c.y iakti or power. In geopolitics 
the student of Hindu societal theories will thus come 
across such dicta of Somadeva’s NUivdkydmrita as na in 
^lagatd kasydpi hbumib (no body’s territory is derived 
from his family) and virabbogyd vaswtdbard (it is by the 
powerful that the Earth can be enjoyed). 

Finely, in the state-systems of the Hindus for over 
naif a mdlennium the sociologist will have to see but a 

enunciated by Jacques de Morgan 
Jn Prehistoire OrientaU (p. 216) that history knows nothing 
nt pricipUer Us masses bumaines Us mes contre Us autres 
(hurlmg the human groups against one another). This 

L V “perpetual renewal or renovation in 

1^, ^ . nistoty consists.” The Hindu statc-svstems have 
iiKcmsc ejthibited the same perpitual combat contre la mort 
J^cte^I struggle against death) and the same solicitude 
tor tapaix dont la possession, en fin de compte, rfest reservie 
qu at^'J$ 4 stes am sont forts (peace, the possession of which, 
in the last balance sheet, is reser\xd only for those right¬ 
eous who are strong), such as, in Lasbax’s analysis of the 
new social forces since the last Great War (1914-18X 
are today inspiring the nations of the world to remain 
equipped with “defensive patriotism” and \irith “col- 
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lective health” in view of the wars that arc going to 
break out tomorrow {dfis guerres surgiront encore).^ 


Section 3 

THE FINANQAL ORGANIZATION AND ECONO^NUC 

POUCY OF THE CHOLAS AND THE MAURYAS 

Budget-making is an essentially modem institution. 
It is only since the time of Napoleon that regular esti¬ 
mates of receipts and expenditures have been yearly 
prepared in France.* And in spite of the comparative 
abundance of reliable data no ingenuity of modem 
research has been able to reconstruct the sheet of liabil¬ 
ities and assets for any period of the Roman Empire. 
But the administrative history of Hindu India is yet in 
its beginnings. It is out of the question therefore to 
attempt such wide guesses about the annual expenses 
even of the Maurya Empire (b. c. 322-185) for which 
information is more plentiful than for others as have 
been done in regard to the Athenian state by Boekh* or 
about the total revenues as have been done in regard to 
the Roman Empire by Gibbon and Guizot*. Nor of 
course is it possible to test the fiscal policy of Hindu 
states by the modem canons of taxation, especially on 
the complicated questions of justice, faculty, i.c. ability 
to pay, or equality of assessment. 

* E. Lasbax : ha Ctti Httmdim (Paris) Vol. II. (15x7) pp, 351- 

3 J 7 - 

* Palgravc: Dictnnarj of Politieal EcoHorrrf (Art. on "Financcs- 
France”) Vol. II. p. 68, Lcroy-Beaulicu: Traiti d$ la scinct dts 
financts (Paris, 1912), Vol. 11 . pp. 11, 12. 

* Schocmann ; Antiqmtus of Cnue (London, 1880) p. 445. 

« Ramsay and Landan: Kamaa Antiqutits (London, 1898), p. 

282. 
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A contemporary account of the finances of the 
VardiuLna Empire (a. C. 606-647) is furnished by Yuan 
Qiwang, the Oiincse state-guest (A. C. 629-645) of Har- 
sa*s. It is said that forced labour was not exacted by the 
government. When the public works required it, lalxDur 
was exacted and paid for in strict proportion to work. 
Those who cultivated the royal estates paid a sixth of 
the produce as the share for the state. ITie river 
passages and the road barriers were open on payment 
of a small toll. In regard to public expenditure ^ere 
arc said to have been four charges on the private 
demesnes of the Crown. The first charge was of course 
the management of the affairs of state and the provision 
for sacrificial offerings. The second was for providing 
subsidies for the ministers and chief officers of state. 
Honorariums for men of distinguished ability constituted 
the third charge, and the fourth was religious charity. 
Altogether, in ie Chinese scholar-pilgrim’s opinion, 
the taxes on the people were light, and personal service 
required of them was moderate.^ Evidently wc have 
here the material for a very elemental balance-sheet 
much too naive for an imperial organization, based as 
it was on the triumphs of dig~vij(^a (conquest of the 
quarters) and military aggression no less than on the 
victories of peace. The reporter was a layman and 
naturally failed to notice the “sinews of war” that 
operated the administrative machinery of pax-sdrva- 
bhaumica (p>eace of the world-state). It is on such facile 
statements about “light taxes” and “religious charities,” 
however, that students of comparative politics in the 
nineteenth century were used to founding their estimate 
of the Hindu political systems. In the publications on 
finance, as in the treatises on legislation and jurispru¬ 
dence it has been the custom, therefore, to summarily 

^ Si Yu-ki (Beal’s tiansi. London, 1885), Vol. I. pp. 8?* 88. 
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dismiss the Oriental monarchies as primitive polities ot 
the “patrimonial” type. Today the states of Old Asia 
arc treated by scholars more or less in the same light 
as the feudal kingdoms of mediaeval Europe, i.e., as 
organizations modelled on a private household, the 
domestic establishment of the rulerA 


Sou/b Indian Ketfenues (r 900-1300) 

But Jet us examine the imperialism of Hindu sdrva- 
bfkjnmas (“world-rulers”) on the basis of their own 
charters, decrees and promulgations ijdsanas) that have 
l^en rendered accessible by the archaeological investiga¬ 
tions of recent years. The statesmen of the Chola 
Empire (900-1300) would appear to have been at their 
wits' end in devising new forms of revenue. No 
complete list of all the heads of government income is 
available for this South Indian (Madras and Mysore) 
state. But several Tamil inscriptions* describ^ the 
immunities from dues to the government enjoyed by 
certain villages through the grant of royal charters 
From the schedule of these “privileges” we can auto¬ 
matically see a great part of the other side of the shield, 
viz., the normal contributions to the Imperial treasury 
for which each village was ordinarily liable. Not dl 
the items are, however, fu% intelligible. 

The available list indicates only the revenue from 
villages or village-umons. But it is questionable if we 
are justified in treating it exclusively as what should 
tcchmcdly be a branch of “local finance.” The village 
through Its panebajat was indeed responsible as a umt 


\ ^ ^oclopatdia hritanmea. 

Cholas”* Administration under Early 

^17^ * Commemoraihf (Poona, 
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for the realization of all public income within its area.' 
But the heads of income do not seem to have been 
classified and specifically car-marked as local and natio^. 
We need not, besides, attempt here a classification of 
the Qiola revenues according to one or other of 
the accepted taxonomies. They can easily be brought 
down to the tripartite division into taxes, fees and 
prices.* 

{a) Sources otfjer than Land, In the first place, there 
was a “tax in money**.® It is not clear as to what 
should be meant by this item. It may have been a 
direct tax per capita like the poll tax of 1377-1380 in 
England during the Hundred Years* War or the tributum 
in Rome. 

Something like “general property tax** has to be 
seen in several imposts. Like the horses and cattle 
taxed by mcdiac^^a^ German States* “animals** were 
counted to contribute to the Chola exchequer. The 
furniture, clothing, and ornaments arc not enumerated 
in the schedule of taxes on “personalty**. But “mov¬ 
able** property as contrasted with the real estate ^•as 
assessed in the form of “fixed capital** like looms and 
oil-mills. Tanks also were included in the list of 
property-dues. 

A tax was realized on weights, whatever it might 
imply. But some light may be thrown on this item 
from the Icgblation in the Artbaidstra of Kaupdya 

^ Aiyangar : Auden/ India (Madras, 1911) pp. i6x, 165, 164. 

* Pl^n : Introdmtion to PtAlic Finance (Nevr York, 18^) pp. 
7 ^* 79 . 9Z-100; Sdigman ; Ex/fljrx in Taxation (New York, 1915), 
pp. 450, 451. 

* The list can be seen conveniendy in Aiyangar, pp. 165, 166, 
i8o-i8z. 

* Seligman ; Ejs^j p. 59, cf. N. P. Aghnidcs : Mohammedan 
Theories of Finance (New York, 1916), pp. 526, jzy. 
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(fourth century b. c.)^ where we read that no trader 
was allowed to have his w^cights and measures, Ev'cry 
day the businessmen had to have their sedes and 
weights^ stamj:^d afresh by the governtnent.^ The 
authorities realized a revenue from the stamps, Now^ if 
this custom of the first Hindu empire, that of the 
Manias, or rather of Kautalya were foHowed bv the 
Tamil sdrva-h}mmas, we may consider this bu^ess 
tax on weights to be another property tax. The rate 
may have been small, but the total receipts of the 
empire under this head must have shown a high figure 
as the number of taxable individuals including the pet¬ 
tiest retailer was obviously large. ^ 

h is doubtful if the business ot license tax paid by 
the Tamil goldsmith should not be scheduled as a 
charge on property. But "unripe fruit” in the 
month, though a levy m kind, must be regarded as such, 
btocks, bonds and mortgages that ate so prominent in 
modern et^nonuc life and necessarily occupy an impor- 
tant place in the taxation of property are not naturallV to 
be looked for in Hindu bnances of the eleventh, tu’e'lfth 

tonth cenmnes. But it is interesting to note 
I assessed among certun sodal 

d^ses, e.g, the ‘r«ht hand” and "left hand” orders. 

identical 

with that accruing from idieritance tax ot on the 
transfer of property from the dead to the Uving. 

property dues were of course prices 
charged by the government for economic or other 
services rendered to tlte people. They were aU deduced 
from rhe power of the state to obtain revenue by 

Policy”‘T?hrM,L Xi™, 

age and pcnonality, sex the presait ’a^iSar’.’ 

Boswell" in the Ce/«ir,e Jh,*; for j, ”** 
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“compulsory dues and charges upon its subjects,” i.e., 
taxes m the strictest sense of the term. None of them 
can moreover be regarded as income from “state pro¬ 
perty” and “state monopolies,” the two sources that 
long contributed about 25 per cent of French revenues.^ 

Taxes on comsumption were, besides, not neglected 
by the Chola Empire. There was a tax on bazars. 
The levy of tolls was common. The tax on trade or 
sales like the Athenian and Roman excise of i per 
cents was another regular feature of the financial system. 
As taxes on the necessaries of life these excise duties 
could not but touch the community at every grade. 
They served, therefore, economicallv speaking, as real 
poll taxes though of an “indirect” denomination. We 
do not know if salt was a state monopoly as under the 
Roman republic^ or as in Maurya India (or rather the 
Kautalya State). But the French gahtlle^ was not to be 
forgotten by the Tamils who were too mindful of their 
revenues to overlook tapping this necessity of life that is 
bound to obey the law of “inelastic demand.” We shall 
have details about Hindu salt tax in connection with 
Kautalya finance. 

A rent or license tax was realized from the fishers. 
Taxes on the collection of rents also are mentioned. 
rax-“farming” may thus have been a fact in certain 
directions. Furthermore, the “penal power” of the 
state was effectively made use of to co-operate with its 
finance department. We do not have a long list of 
fines demanded of the delinquents by the Tamil Empire. 
It is known only that apothecaries were fined for “rotten 

^ Palgravc, Vol. II, p. 69. 

* Schoenunn, p. 449. 

* Ramsay, p. 277. 

* Brissaud : History of Frtncb Fstbiu Lav (Gamer’s traml. 

1915), p. ,oj. 
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drugs.** An income of minor character is obvious in 
Kulottumga*s legislation (1070-1118) by which the state 
charged a seigniorage upon coining.^ 

Income from the “services** of the state is men¬ 
tioned in three connections. First, the villagers had to 
contribute their mite to maintain the watchman who 
was placed over the vettis (paths). This was for obvious 
reasons a regular rate or ccss, though local, for one of 
the minimum functions of government. S^ondly, the 
state seems to have supplied the karman to measure 
the paddy of the cultivators. He had to be paid for 
by the rural commune at a certain rate. Lastly, a 
water-rate or “tax on water-courses** for irrigation was 
an inevitable charge upon every peasant. 

Mines, though they must certainly have been im¬ 
portant sources of Chola revenues, arc not mentioned 
in the inscriptions. Nor are the customs duties referred 
to. Of course neither of these could form part of the 
regular dues of a village to the government. But we are 
in a position to realize that when all these dues and 
others not enumerated in the inscriptions that happen 
to have been found arc considered in their totality the 
income of the Tamil Empire would rise to a consider¬ 
able amount. 

(^) Collections from luind. We have now to add 
the revenue from par excellence, the “real estate** 

M it is called. Not only in primitive communities but 
in Rornc also even under the Empire land revenue was 
the mainstay of the government. And this land revenue 
was essentially a rent from “Crown-land,** ager publicns, 
i.e., public domain. It took the Romans long to get 
used to the idea of a non-land revenue. Taxes like 
the tributum were considered by the republic as **forccd 

* Aiyangar, pp. 149, 150. 
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loans” to be repaid out of the loot of conquest, and 
these were resorted to only when the proceeds of the 
“domain” proved inadequate to meet the extraordinary 
expenses'. 

Under the Tamils also South India’s financial back¬ 
bone must have been furnished by the realizations from 
land. The rate was not low. The Early Roman Empire 
used to levy land revenue at the rate of i/ioth of the 
produce*. But in Chola India the government demand 
was i/6th. The high rate was indeed the normal bbdga 
or share of the government in land-produce according 
to the stereotyped “pious wish” of the dbarma-idstras 
(law books) and mti-Sdstras (political science). /Vnd 
yet in Bjaipolitik this conventional norm was but a 
fiscal camouflage that may deceive the academic student 
of financial history but did not fail to press the tax-payers 
themselves. For in Chola legislation the additional im¬ 
posts on land, besides, the tolls and octrois, were 
clearly defined as being i/ioth of the yield. The 
total revenue from land was thus 4/i5ths or more than 
25 per cent of the gross outturn in Rajadhiraja’s time 
(1035-1053)*. 

An interesting theoretical study in connection with 
the Chola revenue from real property would be that 
bearing on its precise character as to whether it w’as 
tent or tax. Incidentally it may be pointed out that 
communism in landownership is practically unknown in 
Hindu law-books^. The trend of ancient thought on 

'Scligman ; Essi^s p. 35. The same Roman views arc cx- 
In the sixteenth centuiy by the French political philoso- 
^er Bodin in his Lts tix Ihrts dt la rlpabliaat (Bk. VT. Qi. ii. 

Finaacts). 

• Ramsay, p. 276. 

jAiyan^r, pp. 181-182. 

* Hopkins : Jadia (Land Tenure) pp. 221, 225, 229. Mac- 
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land-tenure is to regard it as individual concern. But 
in Tamil inscriptions, while the individualistic tenure 
(the ryotn'or}^ to use the British Indian term) is easily 
to be inferred, communal property in certain lands is 
also assured to village panchayats oy the legislation of 
Raja-raja the Great (985-1018)'. Wc may take it that 
so far as the Chola Empire is concerned, land was 
owned both in severalty as well as in common. 

This does not, however, settle the question as to 
how far, if at all the Crown w^as the legal proprietor of 
land, i.e,, how far the “villa^ community** (wherever 
it may have existed) or the individual cultivators were 
but “tenants** of the state-landlord (paying “economic** 
rents for the usufruct of public property) and how far 
their dues were “direa taxes** paid on their own im¬ 
movable possessions. It is the tendency of modem 
Indologists to postulate all lands as state property and 
the income from land necessarily as Crown rent. But 
it is hardly possible to maintain this position on the 
strength of actual proprietary documents, idsanas (law^s 
or charters) and cpigraphic records. For all practical 
purposes the presumption rather should be that Hindu 
India did not know^ of state-landlordism, i.e., land- 
nationalization* except of course in very limited areas. 
The land revenue of Hindu states was therefore, general¬ 
ly sp)caking, a tax. But, as Gifien® explains away the 
distinction between rent and tax, “the fact of a govern¬ 
ment levying so general a charge may be held ipsoJacto 
to convert charge into a tax having much the same 


doncU and Keith : Vtdic Indtx (London, 1911) Vol. I. pp. 245, 
246. 


* Aiyangar, pp. i6x, 163, 164. 

* Sec the discussion on "public lands” in Rau’s Finatr^wissn- 
tebaft (Leipzig, 1864), pp. 127-133. cf. Bodin, pp. 623-634. 

* "Taxation” in die Enc. Brit, 
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economic effects and consequences as a tax/* For in 
strict theory, “where the government makes a diarge, 
it levies a tax/* The features of monopoly and compul¬ 
sion on the tax-paj^ers associated \\ 4 th all forms of land- 
revenue ^^maJee the charges difficult to distinguish logi¬ 
cally from other taxes.** 

(c) CharacUr of Tamil Tinana. On 

the whole, the Qiola revenues were bulky in dimen¬ 
sions and the people of Southern India heavily taxed* 
Only one ruler is spoken of as having slightly reduced 
the amount of the people*s dues*. KnJottumga*s name 
became a household word in Madras of the eleventh 
^d twelfth centuries, for in 1086, tlie year of the 
British Domesday Book, he abolished the tolls^ aftet 
the completion of cadastral sur%'‘cv,‘—the second such 
survey of the Chola Empire. But the general story of 
/ft ntljj ic la ripuhltque^ the ner\'es of the state, as Bodin 
puts ir, under the Cholas was uniform* Like the 
governments of Europe in the days of Adam Smith^ 
I he South Indian monarchs knew how to exact as much 
as they cotdd, “only desirous of finding the easiest 
means of doing so/' The one redeeming feature seems 
to be that the Empire was conscious of the high price 
m which pa>: iarva-hbaumka was being enjoyed by the 
^ja-raja accordingly expressly instructed the 
hnance officers to be clastic in the collection of revenues®. 
But no figures are available as to any of the heads of 
government income, and there is no means of making 
cstiniate as to the probable nationii income. It is 
naturdly impossible to form an idea as to the taxable 
capacity or “faculty** of the people. Nor Is it con- 
''"cnient to hazard a conjecture as to the actual '‘burden 

9 145,150. 

^ Brii, {Tax^iionJ 
Aiyangar, p. 181. 
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of taxation,” i.e,, the proportion of the aggregate 
wealth of the people that the state demanded for all 
its functions and services. 

Taxation as such was unknown in France previous 
to 1500^. As a function of the state and as an insti¬ 
tution of “public law” it virtually ceased to exist with 
the destruction of the Roman Empire by the Teutons. 
In its place was substituted the “private claim” of 
customary dues, fines or tolls by landlords and barons*. 
The transition from this “feudal” to “modern” finance 
was a lengthy process in England*. It was not before 
the rise of nation-states in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries that the right of government to levy “taxes” 
became established or rather re-established in the 
Western world. But, for the purpose of comparative 
economics and politics it is necessary to note that the 
Chola finances do not exhibit the features of the dis¬ 
integrated feudal polity of mediaeval Europe, The 
revenues of the Chola Empire possessed the same 
variety in form as the Roman-Imperial and the modern 
French. Th^ may be classified by students of Finarn^- 
nissenschaft^ if required, according to the Latin patrimorh 
ium^ tributum and vectigalium^OT. the more popular domaint^ 
contributions directes^ and contributions indirectes of modem 
French science. And of course the right of taxation 
was firmly planted in the political consciousness of Chola 
India. 


The Consumption-Schedule of Hindu States 

It is not difficult to explain w’^hy the Imperial 
structures of the Mindus should have been heavily 

* Brissaud. pp. 487-491, Lcroy-BcauUcu. Vol. II. no. 6 . 7. 

* Fjk. Bnt. (Finance). * * 

* Ibid, (article on “English Finance”). 
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psessed organi2ations. The reasons arc to be sought 
in the great variety and quantity of state’s “consump¬ 
tion.” The^ are essentially identical with what econo¬ 
mists like Nitti and Lerov-Bcaulieu^ have traced in the 
gro\^*th of public expenditures in modern times. The 
functions of Hindu governments were manifold. Cons¬ 
ciously or unconsciously, whether backed by a definite 
theory of tiiti (state-craft) like the late German empire 
or not, every state in India was a Ku/htrstoat. The 
invariable end of all Hindu polities was the protection 

development of dkarma. Like Kaltur and Arnoldian 
culture” dharma is a very comprehensive category, 
lixcccdingly elastic in its significance, again, like the 
English term “law” the concept of dharma is the basis 
of distinction, the furJamentum ////’/V/Wj between man and 
the brute. Dharmeno hindh, sap the Gita, paiuhbih 
samdnd}). In dharma^ the analogue of the “virtue” in 
Plato’s Republic, is to be found the differentium between 
the human world and that of poJu, or “beasts and birds,” 
as Hobbes would have it. An agency for the promo¬ 
tion of humanism, i.c., for the advancement of all 
that lets “the ape and tiger die” and develops the people’s 
material and moral interests, of anphing, in short, that 
IS conducive to national well-being was necessarily a 
multifunctional corporate organism. The Dborwa- 
staoUn of India had therefore before them an almost 
unlimited range of what in scientific parlance is known 
as developmental” activity. Not of an Arcadian char¬ 
acter could thus be the “appropriations” of the Hindu 
empires. 

\V c need not enumerate the duties of government as 
st..t^ m (he niti-idstras. Let us note only the functions 
o the historic state-systems that may be gathered from 

* Traiti, Vol. II., pp. 171-181. 
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the inscriptions and contemporary reports. The ecO“ 
nomic development of the country was undertaken by 
the Maurya^ Gupta, Kashmitan, Tamil and Ceylonese 
governments. Tlieir cane for irrigation^ tn difierent 
parts of the empire is a solid testimony to their recogni¬ 
tion of the secular iiitcrests of the state. The construc¬ 
tion of magnificent roads w’as another function along 
the same llne^. The beautifying of cities and measures 
for street-cleaning, sanitation, etc. were important items 
of state, business in Chola territories®. The promotion 
of aesthetic as well as ‘^productive” arts and crafts was 
a normal function of almost every Hindu state. The 
encouragement or “protection” of skilled workmen, 
the steady maintenance of shipbuilders and naval archi¬ 
tects, and state employment of miners and other indus¬ 
trial artisans were among the duties of the Maurj^a 
civil service. Shipbuilding* and manufacture of arms 
and ammunitions were in reality Crown monopolies* 
Wood-cutting, carpentry and sniithcry works came 
naturally therefore under state control. All govern¬ 
ments undertook to lay out parks and grounds for 
recreation and pastime. Pharmaceutical gardens were 
treitLid as public necessities* Palaces and public halls 
were likewise some of the “useful magnideences” that 
no state could dispense with. The Pan^va^ rulers 
(f 10CH500 A* C.) were patrons of or academics 

^Epi^a^a ladUa 190^-1506, pp* Gffp/a Inimptmrt pp. 

K a i ll arm, Bk, V. 68-117J Vcnkayyai “Irrigation in Soulhcrii 
Indii'^ in the of hdia Amuai Kfpart 1905-1904. 

Dcakin; Jrnga/rJ India and Cejlon (London* 1890. PP- 

“ Me. CriflcUe : Aw/rnf India (Meg* XXXiV), p. 86, Arrian, 
ITT| T*4w: S/fidjes tn Anusni l-iindti (London, ]9i4)j pP' 

68 - 7 ^. 

® Ayyar : Planning in ibf Antmit Uman (Madras, 1916)* 

pp, 41, 44, 51* 

* ilc. Crindle : Amr. InJ., p* B6; Strabo. XV, 4S* 
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of literature^. The Guptas^ and the Palas^ considered 
universities among important charges on the Imperial 
Exchequer, Temples and ViMras or monasteries \^‘cre 
built at government expense both bv the Vardhana and 
Ch^ukya empccors of the seventh century^, indeed by 
all ruling houses. Not the conventional religion and 
morality of the time alone found an asylum in these ins¬ 
titutions. The financial authotides must have regarded 
them as schools of higher learning as well. From the 
cultural standpoint these were at once die art-galleries 
and museums of the people. And as resorts for relief 
of the sick, the distressed and the poor the ostensibly 
religious buildings discharged an important economic 
function like the Catholic institudons of mediaeval 
Europe* Add to all this the minimum functions of 
every state as state, viz*, the protection of person and 
property, or national defence by army and na^y as 
well as internal policing by adequate executive and 
judicial stad’. Tlic extent of these minimum func¬ 
tions can be realized from the fact that in die Maurya 
Empire or rather the KaupJyan state the appropdadons 
on this head absorbed 25 pet cent of the totd revenues^. 

It is not necessary to compare the functions of 
Hindu states, item by item, as regards quantity and 
variety, with the long list of modern State activities, 
expanding daily as they have been under the kapact of 
socialism, especially under its latest form of ‘‘economic 
planning” or '‘planned economy.” The socialistic trend 
of j7M-stateS is apparent cntiugh* Gnc must not 

^ Afyangir, pp* 7^. mr 

* Itsing : E^mrd af ih: Bitddhist R^ii^on (Takakusu's 

trails]* Oxford, iSihS), pp^ <Sj>. tj-fi '77^^ 

^ iiid. Am., 1SS8, pp. 50S-311* 

' Si Yn-ki, Vols. I and 11 . 

“ iW* Ant., p. ^(>3. 
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surmise, hoTvever, that every public work amon^ 
Hindus was the undertaking of the state. For, private 
effort, i.c., the patriotism of citizens was responsible 
in every age for the founding and maintenance of 
useful institutions. In Gupta India hospitds^ were 
built and endowed by the public-spirited townsfolk of 
Pataliputra, the Rome of the Hindus. Rudra-damana 
(c A. c, 150), a satrap of Gujarat, repaired the Sudarsana 
reservoir at his own expense, the ministers having re¬ 
fused to supply funds from the government treasur)'% 
General U?avadata*s (fA. c. 100) endowment in the 
Andhra Deccan may sefit as a standing example of the 
manner in which the people co-operated with the state 
and supplemented its activity along developmental or 
cultural lines. 

One of the liill caves in Govardhana (Nasik District 
in the Bombay Presidency) was excavated at Usava- 
data^s expense^. Among his numerous benefactions we 
read of the gift of 500,000 cows, the construction of the 
flights of steps on a river and the giving away of six-^ 
teen vdlages for religious purposes. This philanthro¬ 
pist used to maintain 100,000 scholars and priests with 
board. He bore the marriage expenses of eight 
Brahnianas at Sonmath in Gujarat. His c^uadTangle'S, 
public balls and halting places as well as gardens, tanks 
and wells were spread over the country from Broach 
and Basscin, the ports on the Arabian Sea coast, to 
Daiapura in hfaJwa, far inland in Upper India. Ferry 
boats were placed by him over six rivers in northern 
Bombay. B^th sides of these rivers Tvere also furnished 
with rest houses and ecjuipped with arrangements for 

^ bid Hiefi ! Fi Km-kJ (BcaPs transL, Boston, xflSj), p. 107. 

W., iSfoyipoC^ he. df. 

^ NfUtk JffJiTr. No. 17, R. G- Bh4xnJ:irkac ; Irlisioij 

ihe Dekhnif ECc, iv. 
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the dismbutioD of water to travellers, hlorcovet, he 
founded certain benefactions for the support of several 
academies of Vedic learning in various parts of the 
Maratba count cv- 

Such private endowments for public purposes were 
undoubtedly numerous in every epoch of Hindu histo^. 
But none the less the financial burden of public admitiis- 
tration weighed heavy upon the *^*pillaj:s of the state,” 
The government could not afford to depend solely upon 
local patriotism and voliintLiry contributions* The ex¬ 
penses of national house-keeping had to be met re^arly 
from the resources of the empire^ The finance depart¬ 
ment had therefore to raise the necessary revenue by 
hook or by crcxik* 

Census was an important institution of the ^faurj'as* 
It was used by the municipal corporation of Pataliputta 
as well as by the Imperial Civil Service* The gspa or 
village magistrate, the stb^titka or district magistrate, as 
well as the nSgaraka or mayor of the city w ere alive to 
the importance of vital statistics* The numbering of 
persons, houses and cattle, as well as the measurement 
of lands, pastures and gardens furnished the Si^f^dbufid 
or collector-general with definite data for the valuation 
and assessment of the people’^s wealth^* The cadastral 
surveys organized by the Cliolas^ in 9®^ and 108S 
were also calculated to ensure the same end. Both 
these instruments tended to bring about centralization 
and consolidation of the public revenues and were 
indeed together with the war ofiice, the judiciary and 
the executive service the most effective means of estab¬ 
lishing pij^ (peace of the world-^cmpire)* 

The financial organization aimed at by the Hindu 

'/W. 150s, p. 5 - 

■Aiyangar, 144, 149, ijo, 17J-177. 
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empires was thus akin to the “integration” of national 
outlays and revenues that has been the steady achieve¬ 
ment of modern Europe since the fifteenth and smeenth 
centuries. And in classical times it is the system of the 
Roman Empire with its officiaJ tax-collectors who re¬ 
placed the puhikam or revenue “farmers” of the republic 
that should be kept before the mind's eye while ap¬ 
praising the public expend!turCj nadonai resources or 
heads of income, and financial administration of Hindu 
India, say, from b. c. jza to a. c. 1300. 

Kutkclyan Fmaticts (r 300 b. c.) 

shall now proceed to analyze the revenues 
of the ilaurya Empire, or rather of the Kautaiyan 
One of the functions of the the 

officer at the lowest rung of the executive hierarchy, 
was to register the probable dues of the villagers in 
“working men”^ along with taxes, tolls and fines. 
It IS not dear if we are to understand that the empire 
used to receive contributions in “sendees” like the 
Roman republic in its earlier stages,^such, for instance, 
as is recommended by Vi?pu (III, 32), Mann (VH, 138), 
or Sukra (TV, ii, line ^41). In Megasthenes's hidikj^ 
again, we read tliat one of the objects of the vital 
statistics kept by the census ofTidals of the municipal 
corporation of PataHpntra was the levy of a tax. If 
some particular tax is to be singled out because of this 
statement it was evidently a poU-tax on the drixens per 
head. ^ 

The finandal authorities themselves classified the 
revenues into seven prindpal groups according to the 
kind of resource tapped by them. “Fortified cities” 
constituted the first revenue jurisdiction. The rdsirn 


^Ind. Ant, /cyr. rit,. 
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or "country” districts constituted the second, ^fines 
were treated as a distinct source of public income. 
Gardens and forests also formed two independent 
groups. Quadrupeds like cows, bulfaloes, sheep, goats, 
asses, camels, horses, and mules likewise contributed 
their quota. The seventh head was traffic both by land 
and water. 

Each of these sources is described in detail in the 
Artha-sdsiraK The several items of income from the 
"country,” the second in the above grouping, comprised 
six heads. Crown-lands yielded the first revenue that 
was known as The second head was hhdga (share) 
or revenue in kind realized from private landlords. A 
special tax, baii^ was demanded for religious purposes 
corresponding to the dues realized by Athens for the 
festivities. Sundry collections known as kara were made 
in money. was the toll realized on boats, ferries 

and ships. The sixth item consisted of various dues, 
vartam (road-cess), iulkd (toll), etc. and was levied as a 
rate on all traffic. 

The fortified cities contributed to the Imperial 
exchequer under twenty different heads. These were 
toll, fines, weights and measures, jails, currency, pass¬ 
ports, excise, slaughter-houses, oil, pjii (ckriried butter), 
salt, goldsmiths, commerce, courtesans, gambling, house¬ 
building, artisans, gate-dues, and religious institutions. 
There were special taxes on a people called Baharikas, 
They appear to have been mercenary soldiers or some 
Wealthy community living at Naianda, the famous 
University town of later ages. Like tlie jew^s in Europe 
this race w'as considered by tlie Alaui^'a empire or rather 
by Kautalya to be a good victim for fleecing. 

^hd. Ant,^ ijoy, p. 47- 
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Altogether, there were at least fifty different names 
under which revenues flowed into the trcasur>\ For 
our present purpose we shall classify them into eight 
modem categories: (i) land revenue, including the 
income from forests and gardens, (2) customs duties, 
(5) excise on sales, (4) “direct” property taxes of various 
denominations, (5) fines as the penalties for all 
sorts of offence, (6) economic “earnings” or profits 
from the commercial undertakings of the naval clcpart- 
ment, (7) income from the Crown monopolies in ex¬ 
tractive (mine, salt, etc.) and other industries, (8) mis¬ 
cellaneous collections like port-dues, etc. 

{a) lujnd Kevenue. As with the Roman Empire' 
the chief source of Alaurya or fCautalyan income was the 
receipt from land. In the West the process of fiscal 
reorganization from Hadrian to Diocletian led up to 
the system of assessment for fifteen years. But in regard 
to the Rautalyan polity no information is available as 
to the period for which the valuations were made. 

^ In Athens land belonged to the state. In Kautalyan 
India certain passages of the /\rtha~id 5 tra may lend 
colour to the hypothesis as to the “public ownership” 
of the chieff agent of production.** If lCautalya*s state¬ 
ment (II, i, vi) may be taken as *‘positive law** on the 
subject, both land and water belonged to the govern¬ 
ment. The people could exercise their proprietary right 
in regard to all other species of property excepting these 
ttv'o*. But, on the other hand, this position will appear 
to be inconsistent with the fact noted above that two 

ir\ c * ^man System of Proviadal Administration 

(Oxtord, *9*4), PP. 20}, 204, Ramsay, 275-281, Bv. Brit, finance). 

ta. the Mohammedan theory of public domain in Aehnidcs, 
pp. 500-521. Note the conditions of land tenure in japan, K. 
Asakawa : Ear/j Institutional UJe of Japan ( a . c , 645), Tokyo, 
1903. P- 73 - ' 
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distinct items were enumerated as land-revenue from the 
rastra or country distrias of the empire. The sUa was the 
income from the Crown-lands, and was therefore rent. 
The other realization was specially known as bbaga^ the 
“share” of the state in the “produce” of the people’s 
lands. The pri\^te proprietors were known as sva- 
vJryopajivinab. Besides, the right of private property in 
real estate was clearly recognized in the law of sales. 
According to the legislation in the Artba-sdstra} village 
lands were to be sold in the presence of forty neighbours 
who owned land in the vicinity. The state could de¬ 
mand only the legitimate excise on the sale. The same 
proprietary right is to be inferred from, though also 
limited by, the ruling that lands could be sold by adti- 
vators only to cultivators, and that persons enjoying 
revenue-free lands could sell them only to ^rsons who 
already possessed such lands. The distinction bewcen 
Crown-lands and private lands is also to be noted in 
the law of escheat. By the general law on the subject 
the rights of ownership over houses, fields, gardens, 
tanks and temples were forfeited if proprietors took no 
cognizance for a continuous period of five years.® 

In the budget of the Maurya (Kau^yan) Empire as 
in that of the Roman we have therefore to look for two 
entries, theoretically considered, under land revenue. 
The first was rent paid by the ryot or tenant to the state- 
landlord, the second was a “direct tax” paid by the 
citizen to the government. The Imperial (Kautalyan) 
demand from land was very high, higher even than 
what we have seen under the Cholas. For the land 
alone,® where irrigation was carried on by hands the 

* Ind. An/.t 1905, p. 10; Law, pp. 161, 162. 

* Imi. An/.f 1905, pp. 9, loj, 115, II4- 

* Ibid, p. no. Note the jo per cent in Islamic theory, 
Aghnitics, p. 529. 
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due was I/5 th of the yield; where irrigation was carried 
on by conveying water on shoulders or through water 
raised from tanks, lakes and streamlets the due was 
I/4th; and where irrigation was carried on by pumping 
{sroto-yantrd) water from rivers, the due was i/3rd. An 
additional udaka-bhayfl or water-rate was charged by the 
government at i/4th or i/5th of the produce. The 
total rates ranged therefore from 2;5ths or 40 per cent 
to 7/i2ths or about 57 per cent of the gross outturn. 
ProWsions for the remission of taxes are recorded. But 
it was not done on any doctrinaire principle. Abate¬ 
ments were graduated according to the difhculties and 
cost of improvement effected by cultivators. Gardens 
were assessed at the same rates as cultivated lands. 
An additional one-sixth or 16-2/5 per cent had to be 
paid as excise on sales. 

(^) Taxes on Consumption. Important taxes of the 
Kautalyan system were two-fold: customs and excise. 
Alon^ with land revenue these constitute the mainstay 
of this finance. In Athens^ under Pericles the policy 
of free trade appears to have been adopted, as the city 
depended for its food supply on external sources. Its 
normal customs duty was therefore as low as 2 per 
cent, "^le Roman portoria (customs dues) were higher, 
the carhest maximum being 5 per cent. The extreme 
maximum under Constantine was 12-1/2 per cent. But 
the ^laurva tariff was high enough to verge on, if it did 
not actually establish, an economic “protection.” ITius 
m regard to imported salt the empire demanded, in the 
first place, one sixth or 16-2/3 per cent of the entire 
a)mmodity, and in the second place a 5 per cent as 
trade or sale tax on the remaining 5/6ths. Similarly 

* Eac. Bn/. (Finance); for a detailed account of Athenian 
finances sec Schocmann, pp. 432-464. 
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foreign liquors, wines and intoxicants had to bear heavy 
import duties which varied from one-fifteenth or 6-2/3 
per cent to one-tenth or 10 per cent of their value.^ 
in both cases in addition to the tariff the government 
charged an extra duty in order to compensate the loss 
in the sale of local produce. The total maximum may 
liave approached the British customs rate, which though 
down to 1700 not generally higher than 5 per cent rose 
to 25 per cent by 1759.“ 

The normal Kautalyan (Mauiy^a) duty on foreign 
goods was one-fifth of their value, i.c., 20 per cent. 
One-sixth, i.c. 16-2/3 per cent was realized from fresh 
fruits, vegetables, pepper, dried fish, flesh and other 
perishable goods. The rates on conches, diamonds, 
pearls, etc. were to be fixed at the custom house by 
experts. Silk garments, arsenic oxide, skins, carpets 
etc. were charged ad tnilonm from 6 to 10 per cent. 
The minimum rates on the tariff schedule were 4 to 5 
per cent. In order to be consistent, of course, the 
Empire severely dealt wdth all cases of smuggling. The 
highest fine of 3,000 paws or $750 was the punishment 
prescribed for this offence by the penal code. This 
was nothing extraordinary considering that the per^ty 
for smuggling according to the latest law in the United 
States is a fine of $ 5,000 or imprisonment for two years 
or both. No figures arc available as to the gross customs 
receipts. But it may be surmised that the 27 per cent of 
the total German Imperial revenues as accruing from 
customs alone would not have been envied by the 
Kautalyan chancellor.® 

Ant. 1905, pp. 55, 55- 

* S. Dowell : History of Taxathn an<l Taxts in England (Lon¬ 
don, 1884), Vol. 1 , pp. 8Z-88, I4J, 146, 163-167, 2ii-i23, VoL 

P* 37- . , 

^ Ind. Ant., 1905 pp. 49, 50; J. H. Higgmson : Tariffs at 
ITork (London, 1915), p. 112; PIchn, 184. 
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It might seem as if the Empire intended almost 
to place an embargo on foreign import. But there were 
certain tendencies in the fiscal policy of Kautalya in 
regard to international trade that should indicate a 
different character of the tariff. The proteaivc duties 
were high indeed but they were not intended to be 
‘‘prohibitive.** Rather, on the other hand, there was a 
deliberate attempt on the part of the authorities to 
encourage foreign imports. They regulated the prices‘ 
in such a manner that a reasonable profit was assured 
to the dealer in imported goods. And if necessary’’, 
special instructions were issued to the proper officials 
to accord concessions in certain particulars to foreign 
merchants. Under these conditions it is doubtful if 
the Kautalyan tariff’ should be considered as “protective** 
in any sigmficant sense, in any case its character as a 
measure for revenue purposes is unquestionable. 

The duty of i per cent on all sales was a regular 
tax of the Roman Empire. Such an impost, call it 
market due, toll or octroi, was, as we have noted, 
prevalent in Athens also. The rates in the Kaut.ilyan 
system were much higher. Commodities sold by ciibical 
measure were charged 6-1/4 per cent, those by weigliing 
5 per cent, and those by computation 9-1/ii per cent 
ad valorem,, This tax, known by the generic name of 
excise or inland trade revenue, was assessed by Kautalya 
in two ways. In certain lines, e.g., salt, precious metals, 
etc. he retained the monopoly of manufacture and sale 
for the government. But the general method of assess- 


P* 57 ‘ Note the seven distinct expenses of 
marketing, AZfca (toll), vartant (road-cess), athabika (convcyancc- 
c« 5 ). (duty payable at military stations), tara-deya (ferry 

charge), hhi^a (porter’s wage) and bhaj;a (share of the state), that 
were caloilatcd by the customs officials in fixing the price of the 
imported commodities. 
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ment was the grant of a license to the vendor or 
manufacturer. 

The excise branch of the revenues was thoroughly 
centralized. The licensing procedure was most effici¬ 
ently observed. Nobody was permitted to sell the 
goods at the places of growth or manufacture, e.g., 
fields, gardens, forests ana mines. All commodities had 
to be brought to the customs house or toll office near 
the city gate. These were then marked with the state 
stamp called ahbijndna-mudrd (mark of identification) in 
sindura (vermilion). The tax was levied, however, only 
after sale. The law was strict, as evasion of the excise 
was a capital offence. False statements to the officials 
made by merchants in regard to amount or price were 
moreover punished as cases of theft, i.e., by fine, muti¬ 
lation or even death {ArtJja^ II, xxi.). 

It is evident that the customs and excise receipts 
of the Kautalyan state were much more voluminous 
than those of the Roman Empire. Analogues for this 
aspect of Hindu finance have to be sought in modem 
states like England, France, and Czarist Russia, where 
half of the national revenues is made up of the returns 
from customs duties and excise, or the United States 
w'hcrc virtually the whole of “federal” revenues is 
derived from these two elements in the consumption 
taxes. 

Recent authorities on the “shifting” of taxation 
for practical considerations inclined to do away with 
the formal or verbal distinction that economists have 
long drawn between the taxes on consumption (like 
customs and excise) and the taxes on property or 
income.^ But using the conventional nomenclature we 

* GifTcn’s art. on Taxation in the Ejic. Brit. (Tif Differait 
Kinds of Taxes), Sch'gman ; Shifting and Incidence of Taxation (New 
York, 1902), pp. 310, 311. 
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have to mention that in addition to customs and excise, 
the so-called "indirect” taxes, the Kautalyan Empire 
le\’ied “direct” taxes as welL It has aiteadf been 
pointed out, of course, that a great part of the land 
revenue was a direct tax on real estate in so far as land 
was the private property of citbiens. The taxes on 
personality or movable property have now to be cnu- 
merateci 

(f) Direst Taxes. In Kautalya's list we do not 
have the taxes on looms, oil-mills, etc. that are men¬ 
tioned in the Chola inscriptions. Nor do the Tamd 
taxes on ^^sonship” or inheritance and succession appear 
in the Arthaldstra, But, as we have seen, weights and 
measures were taxed.^ Gamblers had to pay license. 
Dramadsts, players, singers, and musicians were charged 
^ pams ( This figure does not, however, 

explain the rate. A tax was levied from piosdtutcs as 
in Athens^ and in Rome under Caligula.^ As a rule, 
cattle were not taxed per capita. They figured In the 
samdbarta\ (collector-general's) book only in connection 
wdth tlie excise on sale. But under abnormal condidoos, 
when an emergency finance was the problem, a 5j>ccial 
due was charged on domestic quadrupeds.^ The same 
circumstances brought painters, sculptors, and ardsts 
generally within the tax-collector's grip. 

It seems, on the whole, however, that KautaJya 
considered the taxes on property rather as a safety-valve 
to fall back on in dire necessity than as a normal source 
of regular Imperial revenues. And w^hen the necessity 
arose (e.g,, through vrar condidons) the Empire did not 

so, ji, jB. 

“ schD^niaim, p. 443, 

^Sclignun ; pp. 56, 37. 

^ hd, Ani.^ pp. 114. 
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hesitate to levy what wete virtually “super-taxes” on 
both immovable and movable properties of the wealthier 
classes. In the first place, the rates of land tax were 
enhanced {Arfija, li). But leglons barren or difficult 
to cultivate were exempted from this emergency taxation. 
And persons engaged in the or “essential indus- 

trieSj” e.g. In agriculture^ forestry, and elephant’-training, 
were likewise granted a privilege. In the second place, 
contribndons in “serviccs^*^ were levied from “lack- 
landers,” especially from culprits and bad characters. 
The government in co-opetation with the samdhurta and 
the superintendent of agriculture was to improvise “war- 
farms'* and “war-gardens,” and induct such able-bodied 
persons into the work of cultivation V, li.). 

In the third place, persons rearing pigs and cocks 
had to contribute 50 per cent of their stocks. Those who 
had sheep and goat farms were taxed r6-^/3 per cent, 
and herdsmen w'ho reared cows and buffaloes 10 per 
cent. In the fourth place, a special levy of 500 psnas 
{ 5 TZ5) was raised from merchants in diamonds, horses, 
and dephants. Dealers in cotton ^oods had to pay 
400 punas^ dedets in grains and liquids 300, traders in 
glass and glassware 200, artisans and carpenters 100, 
and dealers in mud-pots, inn-keepers and small retailers 
j o. In the fifth place, dramatists (and theatre managers?) 
as well as prostitutes had to surrender half their annual 
earnings. And lastly as in Athens, the government 
exacted extraordinary donations and gifts from temples 
and religious establishments. The process might almost 
be described as a legalized looting of ecclesiastical pro¬ 
perty by the secular authorities. 

Some of the waf-tases were described by Kautalya 
euphemistically as prumya or “lo\^e”-gifts.' The 

' Cf “beucvalences" in British fiscal hjEtory, Dowell, Vql. 
L pp. i jy-ip, loi, iojj 14j etc. 
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Empire iise4d to pose as "beggar” and appeal to the 
"patriotisoi^' of the citizens for “volontar)*'” subscrip¬ 
tions. r\nd in order that the **modefnisnri" of KautaJvan 
finance may be appreciated still fnrther it has to he 
pointed out that tides of honour were conferred by the 
government on the patriotic contributors. Subscribers 
to the '^liberty fund” were honoured, for instance, with 
a rank in the court, an umbrcllaj or a turban or some 
ornaments in return for their gold. Moreover^ the 
govtmmeot took special steps to advertise and give 
publicity to the donations of the patriots in order to 
create a spirit of rivalry among the rich in the acts of 
sdEsacrifice {Artka^ V, li,). 

It not with an alleged ilachiavcUian wicked¬ 
ness but in quite the scientific methods of “high finance” 
that Kautalya approached the problem of financing a 
war or mating an emergency. The financial experts 
of the dvd service knew how to cause the rich to 
“vorni^* (pamana) xhtiT accumulated wealth or otherwise 
deplete and dram them of their property 

(Artha, IV, iii.) Exploitation of “gold-lords” by the state 
was a process of expropriation that the Artha-iistra 
does not hesitate to pronounce as the objective of the 
"ways and means” committee. Like the “liturgies” 
and of the Athenian city state^ high imposts of 

various denominations were therefore borne by people 
of large incomes in the Kautalyan state* And the 
impact of war or emergency finance must have tended 
to make the demands of the go vernment even in normal 
times * progressive” in spirit, if not mathematically so. 

{i) We sbaU now consider the “non-tax” 

revenues of Kautalya. These were principally of two 
classesi one derived from the penal nfl \ r ttn g^ 

^£*r* Bf7/. (Finaacc). 
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pvo's^er of the stite^ the other from the economic activi¬ 
ties of the government. The Empire as danda-dhara^ 

'"sanction^’-exerdsing organization must have realiz¬ 
ed an enormous amount from fines, as these were the 
usual penalties inflicted hj the courts of justice. The 
list of ^'crimes” was lengthy* The arms of law could 
reach almost any individual. Dealers in foreign goods 
had as many chances of transgressing tlic Idsanai (com¬ 
ma ids of the state) as the butchers in municipal areas. 
The number of offences against sanitary laws was as 
large as that against the prescribed hours and places 
of fording rivers. Persons committing nuisance on 
roads and other specified spots were fined one pana 
(twenty-five cents). Travellers without passports (bear¬ 
ing government stamps) had to pay a rine of tz punas. 
Bearers of false or forged passes Tverc fined looo pams. 
No forcMers were admitted into the country witlVout 
permit* Delinquents had to pay a fine of 5000 ptjmu 
the highest fine sanctioned in Kautalyan legislation. 
This was the fine also meted out to those who 
tried to smuggle foreign goods in evasion of customs 
duties. Negligence in having the day’s government 
stamp fixed on weights and scales was fined Z7-1/4 
punas. A fine of 600 panas was inflicted on the merchant 
who having imported foreign salt Med to compensate 
the government for the loss it might incur in not finding 
customers for its own salt. 

(f) Earmngs. The second head of non¬ 

tax revenue comprises the items of income that the 
Empire derived from its economic enterprises. Ship¬ 
ping lines with fleets of boats for passengers and goods 
were operated by the state. The traffic by sea was 
large enough to render the undertaking a lucrative 
prfwosition. The Empire carried on another business 
under the supervision of the naval department. 
State boats W'erc let out on hire by the fm'adi/yaJksa 
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or port commissioner for purposes of pearl fishery 
and the fishing of conch shells. The ferry charges on 
rivers must also be considered in connecrion with the 
government’s commercial ventures. These were regu¬ 
lated according to the size of rivers and the amount of 
freight carried^ Any load of commodities whether for 
sale or not was charged four mdsds (about six cents). 
One mdsd was paid by a traveller with a minor quadru¬ 
ped carrying some load. Two mdsds were demanded for 
a load carried on the head or on the shoulders, a cow” 
or a horse. Double was the rate for transporting a 
camel or a buffalo. The ferry charge for a small cart 
was five mdsdSy for one of me^um size drawn by bulls 
six mdsds^ and for a big cart seven mdsds. The ferry 
dues on large rivers were twice the respective rates. 

But by far more important than these quasi-political 
commercial undertakings as sources of "sinews of war” 
or "roots of the army” were the industries owned and 
run or controlled by the government. Altogether three 
state-monopolies arc mentioned in the Kautalyan sche¬ 
dule. The first monopoly was oil. The oil seeds were 
all brought to the government granary and pressed and 
made into oil by the state mills. The administration of 
tobacco monopoly in France since the time of G)lbcrt 
(1674) furnishes a modem analogue. The next mono¬ 
poly was salt, ,as we have mentioned above. In order 
to "protect” this government industry the Empire 
legislated that purchasers of foreim salts must have* to 
pay compensation to cover the loss sustained by the 
state. Evidently foreign salt was not excluded alto¬ 
gether from the territory. There was, besides, 
system of granting license by which private capitalists 
could manufacture and sell the commodity. In addition 

^ Jnd, An/., 1905, pp. 53, iii, 112, Sixtcca masdj make one 
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to the economic “profits” from the salt industry the 
government thus came to realize a large revenue from 
the customs, excise, and licenses. 

The realization of salt gaMk was three-fold. First, 
the importing merchant had to pay the regular 16-2/3 
per cent as customs plus the 5 per cent on the remainder 
as excise. Secondly, the indigenous manufacturer pur- 
cliased license from the government on the same terms. 
There was thus no economic discrimination against 
foreign salt. The effects of a countervailing excise duty 
were brought in operation, indicating the “fiscal” 
character of the tariff. j\nd thirdly, it appears that the 
government charged 13-1/8 per cent as premium on the 
money that it received as price for the salt collected 
from the importer and the home manufacturer. 

The most important monopoly of the Kau- 
talyan system was the mines and minerals. Indeed the 
manufacture of salt was scheduled in the Artba-Idstra 
under the category of mining. As defined bv Kautalya 
mining was a comprehensive term, including as in 
mediaeval British law “wreck of the sea and royal 
fish^.” There were therefore two branches of mining 
according to Kautalya: (i) ocean mining, i.c., pearl 
fishery, the fishing of conch shells and corals, and manu¬ 
facture of salt, and (2) land mining. The revenues 
from land mining were described as those accruing 
from gold mines, silver mines, mines of rubies, and 
metals such as iron, copper ctc^. 

In ancient and mediaeval legislation or custom 
nunes were “public” everywhere*. The silver mines at 

' Palgravc, Vo!. 11. p. 765. 

*Law : Hinda Poli^^ pp, j-10. 

* For a general discussion on “state mines** sec C. F. Bastablc: 
Public Fiftaact (London, 1905), pp. 174-176. 
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or port commissioner for puq?oses of pearl fishery 
and the fishing of conch shells. The ferry charges on 
rivers must also be considered in connection with the 
governments commercial ventures. These were regu¬ 
lated according to the size of rivers and the amount of 
freight carried^. Any load of commodities whether for 
sale or not was charged four mdsis (about six cents)* 
One ifidsd was paid by a traveller with a minor quadru¬ 
ped carrj ing some load. Two nmsds were demanded for 
a load carried on the head or on the shoulders, a cow 
or a horse. Double was the rate for tiansporring a 
camel or a buffalo* The ferry charge for a small cart 
was five mdsds^ for one of me^ura si^e drawn by bulls 
six masds^ and for a big cart seven mdsds. The ferry 
dues on Jauge rivers were ti^ice the respective rates* 

But by far more important than these quasi-polidcal 
commercial undertakings as sources of "'sinews of war” 
or "roots of the army” were the industries owned and 
run or controlled by the government. Altogether three 
state-monopolies arc mentioned in the Kautalyan sche¬ 
dule. The first monopoly 'was oil. The oil seeds were 
all brought to the government granary and pressed and 
made into oil by the state mills. The administradon of 
tobacco monopoly in France since the time of Colbert 
(1674) furnishes a modem analogue. The next mono^ 
poly was salt, as we have mentioned above. In order 
to "protect” this government industry the Empire 
legislated that purchasers of forei^ salts must have' to 
pay compensation to cover the Toss sustained by the 
state. Evidently foreign salt was not excluded alto¬ 
gether from the tenitory. There was, besides* the 
system of granting license by wlrich private capitalists 
could manufacture and sell the commodity* In addition 

^Ind, jXnLy 1905, pp. jji. 111, Hi, Siitcen tsa^Us malce oae 
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to the economic "profits*’ from the salt industry die 
government thus came to realize a large revenue from 
tlie customs, excise, and licenses. 

The rc'.dization of salt gshdh was thrcc-fold. First, 
the importing merchant had to pay the regular i6’2/3 
per cent as customs plus the j per cent on the remainder 
as excise. Secondly, the indigenous manufacturer pur¬ 
chased license from the government on the same terms. 
There was thus no economic discrimination against 
foreign salt. The eifects of a countervailing excise duty 
were brought in operation, indicating the "hscal” 
character of the tariif, x\nd thirdly, It appears that the 
government ^arged 13-1/8 per cent as premium on the 
money that k received as price for the salt collected 
from the importer and the home manufacturer. 

The most important monopoly of the Kau- 
caJyan system was the mines and minerals. Indeed tlic 
manufacture of salt was scheduled in the Arfha-Jastra 
under the category of mining. As defined by Kautalya 
mining was a comprehensive term, including as in 
mediaeval British law “'wreck of the sea and royal 
fished' There were therefore rwo branches of mining 
according to Kautalya: (i) ocean mining, he., pearl 
fishery, the fishing of conch shells and corals, and manu¬ 
facture of salt, and (2) land mining. The revenues 
from land mining were described as those accruing 
from gold mines, silver mines, mines of rubies, and 
metals such as iron, copper etc^. 

In ancient and mediaeval legislation or custom 
mines were “public” evciyTvhcre^. The silver mines at 

^ Palgiavc, Vol. II. p. 765. 

^ Law : H/ftdn pp- ■j-io- 

^ For a general discus^sion on "state mines” szc C F. Uastablc: 
l^uhiic Fimms (London, 1903), pp. 174-176. 
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Lflunum were owned by Atliens, Mines were state 
property under the Komm Empire, Down to 1688 all 
English mines belonged to the Crown, In 1568 the 
Exchequer Chamber stated the theory that the “king 
shall have the whole of the base metal.According to 
Kautalya also both land and ocean mines as well as 
the essaying of ores, coining, and commerce in minerals 
wereyVi? rsgalh^ or Crown rights sui gmerii. But the 
mines were not worked by the government except when 
the Operations needed small outlay. Modern advocates 
of modified laisse:^ faire^ partial public ownership 
may quote the Kautalyan precedent as an Instance of the 
“individualistic minimum^' of state intervention in 
industry. As a rule, the Empire let out the mines on 
royalty b^is to private enterprise. The royalty included 
nine distinct items. As nstial, the rates were liigh. 
The rental for the Laurium ndnes was only 4-1/6 per 
cent. The French mines yielded 10 per cent. The 
English rate on copper was zz-iji per cent to the state 
plus 11-1/9 per cent to the landlord. But Kautalya 
demanded 16/2/3 ^0 per cent as l.e., the 

government’s “share^* in the yield. In addition the 
capitalists had to pay 13-1/8 per cent p!m 5 per cent 
as sundry charges^. 

There may have been some other industdes similarly 
undertaken or let out on license with a view to aug- 
mcn^g the public income, 'I'he shipbuilding and 
munitions industries were of course state monopolies, 
as has been mentioned above. But obviously they are 
to be considered not so much from the standpoint of 
finance as of national defence. 

^ Falgrave. loc, dt, 

»/«(/, Ant. p, 113, Schoemacic, p. 44a. BrissauJ, p. 
437 i Paigravt, /af. A/,, Ud. Ant. /ef, at. Iskmic law has zo pet 
ccat* ff, Aghnides, ji9. ^ 
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(J) AtfsffUafjgouj C&I/gffkfis. Several miscelUaeoua 
taxes remain to be discussed as minor sources of income- 
The port duties^ realised by the ndi^hyaksa were 
distinct from both customs and cxdsc. Villages oa sea 
shores and on the banks of rivers and lakes were as¬ 
sessed at certain rates. The fishing license demanded 
by the state was one-sixth or 16-2/5 per cent of the 
actual haul. Merchants had to pay the customary tax 
of port towns. Another group of minor collections 
came from currency, A premium of 13-1/3 per cent 
was regularly charged on coins of private or foreign 
mintage^. Besides, the same amount waa realised by 
the government on every occasion that anybody had 
to pay fine in cash®. Finally, \vc have to mention the 
escheats. Houses, fields, gardens, tanks and temples 
lapsed to the state, as we have seen, if the proprietors 
neglected to exercise their rights of ownership for five 
years (^, Manu VUI, 30), Similarly the Empire the 
heir of prostitutes^ property in the absence of daughters. 

No conceivable resource of the people appears thus 
to have been left untapped by Kautalya, The all- 
reaching tentacles of Hindu finance lie on the surface. 
And if, as Adam Smith remarks, there be "nothing in 
which governments are so prone to leam of one another 
as in the matter of new taxes, the Hindu empires of pre- 
Moslem India can still give points to the latest specia¬ 
lists in public finance. For, the methods and principles 
of statesmen from Kautalya to Kulottuijiga w'ete emin¬ 
ently mattcr-ofTact and realistic. Indeed, with the 
exception of stamp duties, national debt, postal receipts 
and a few others characteristically modem, the assets 

* R, K. Moofeerji ; Indian SMpphg (Loqdon^ P- 
Aitt. 1^0j, p. S3* 
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schedule of the first dass powers of today can hardly 
exhibit any tpes and non-tax revenues in addition to 
what the Hindu statesman-philosopher Kautalya hit 
upon pragmatically in the third and fonnh centuries 
B, c. 


T//ff Ahilify to 

A study of the finances provokes naturaliy the 
correlated investigation into the generai economic condi¬ 
tion of the empire. But as yet it is hardly allowable to 
attempt a wide solution as to the “ability*' of the people 
to meet the diverse demands of the government. In 
the first place, a great rise in prices may be postu¬ 
lated because of the high rate of customs and excise. 
This was sure to be fdt by the entire community as 
consumers. In the second place, the normal land tax 
of 40 to J7 per cent, though it may not have shorn 
the landowning or agricultural classes to the skin, was 
certainly not a moderate levy. In the third place, the 
traders and the intellectual middle classes could not 
get scot-free from the Imperial demand as the property 
tax was mercilessly applied to them especially in emer¬ 
gencies. And in the fourth place, the moneyed aristo¬ 
cracy, bankers, gilds and other wealthy groups had to 
“vomit” out their gold at the call of the empire. 

Economically speaking, then, ’we have no grounds 
for believing that there was any dass-disedmination of 
the type to which France, for instance, w^as a victim 
during the ahekn rigtm. Kautajya maintained no pri- 
vilcged class on anything like an appreciable scale, Nor 
would tlie government demands, though heavy, appear 
to have been oppressive or likely to sap the economic 
foundations of the society. On the contrary, there w ere 
certain distinctive services by wdiich the state sought to 
develop the "staying power” and taxable capacity of 
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the prakriti (subjert). We have spoken above of the 
socialistic trend of Hindu states as Dharmastaalen, in so 
far as the sphere of their activity was co-extensive with 
the range of human interests. It is necessary now to 
add that the same tendency is noticeable in two other 
directions. 

First, the Kau^yan Empire owned several indus¬ 
tries and controlled the production of wealth in certain 
lines. Government supervision of some sort or other 
brought the economic functions of the people within 
the compass of partial “public ownership.’ Tbe conse¬ 
quent abolition of entreprenettrs or middlemen in a few 
channels of business was a positive advantage to the 
community. Secondly, the Empire sought to regulate 
by legislation the more important branch of the nation’s 
economic life, viz., distribution and exchange, i.c., value. 
The maximum rate of interest w^as determined by the 
government^. The market was protected from the 
ravages of “profiteers.” Reasonable prices and fair profits 
were fixed by official experts after calculating the 
legitimate expenses of production including the cost of 
marketing. The government scheduled likewise the 
rates of wages and fees for laundrymen, painters, dra¬ 
matists, singers, and artists. 

Such an Imperial intervention in the prakritP'i 
economic activity or what is the same thing, such 
“state socialism” under “enlightened despots” must have 
been appreciated at least by the common labourer. The 
rate of wages in Kautalyan India was 5 panas a month 
or 15 dollars a year. It is interesting to observe that 
in Chola India in the eleventh and tw’clfth centuries a 

'The rate was 15 pet cent per year (Law ; Hind. Pol. pp. 
171-177). The usual rate at Athens was xz to 18 per cent 
(Schocniann, p. 435). 
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temple janitor earned 8-1/3 per montb^ i^e., 

$ 3^ ^ year^^ Tliese rates, however low by the pre¬ 
sent day Eur-American, standard, should appear to 
have been quite above the rates determined by the 
Ricardian iron law of wages” when compared with 
the current prices and the purchasing power of monev 
during the two periods^^ 

for the salaries paid by the government 
V, iii.) they were liberal enough to satisfy the 
oflicers appetite.. They were, indeed, humanly speak¬ 
ing, calculated to prevent the desire for “squeeze*" The 
common soldier of the Kautalyan Empire received joo 
/Janas ($1^3) per year. The highest salary in the 
third and fourth centuries b* c., e*g., that for the 
generalissimo was 48,000 12,000) a year. The 

samdhar^a (collector-general) was paid at half this mte. 
The earning of a middle class iiian,e.g,, of an accountant 
in Southern hidk. under the Cholas was 16-2/3 Rupees 
per month, i.e., 60 dollars a year,® Payments were 
either m l^d or in money. The Cholas used to pay 
even handicraftsmen often in land for customary work* 
Under Kaut^ya payment in gold might be commuted 
for that m liid at icd rates*^ 

\Vc are not concerned here with “index numbers” 
or the statistics of wages and prices nor wdth the manner 
in which the tanfi^, if it was really protective to some 


Vfi PP- 

iHd. AnL, p ^3 One Rupee in India 

bough! 49 (Madras) of In Bnrish India nnc Rupee 

today buys not more than B terr, Cf. Aiyangar p [Qi These 
comparisons must not be taken too literally, however 
^Atyangar, p. 181. 

p. i<54; 150j, p. jj. For j iaw one 
C^ladras) about the beginning of the' present 
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extent, may have affected the course of investments, 
commerce and industries. The stray figures for the 
third and fourth centuries b. c. and the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries a, c. may be taken for what they are 
w'orth. Only, it is necessary to bear in mind that in 
British India today the average p^r espita income is 
Rs. 42 or 14 dollars per annum. On the w'bolc, then, it 
may reasonably be condnded that the financial burden^ 
of pax sdrva-hhaumka (peace of the world-empire), how¬ 
soever heavy it might Ik whether absolutely or relatively, 
was easily home by a contended peasantry and working 
class, a prosperous industrial and commercial aristocracy, 
and last but not least, a well-paid civil service and army. 


SECTION 4 

AGRICULTLTRE, MANUFACTURE AND COMMERCE 
IN INDIAN ECONOMY 

Tbi 

The country of the authors of the Sukta cycle is 
not only a land of hills but it is also a land of rivers. 
The suggestion that the capital should be built at a 

^ For pricc-schcduIcs see Pran Nalh: A. in tin Byname 
Condition of Ancient India (London, tmd Kaui^yan finance, 

B. Brdorr : Kantalja-Stndien III. Staa/ftvrsi'iiltun^ /jw altnt Indien 
Erxfer Band (Leipag, 1954), as wdl as the present authoc^s "KiutaJya, 
Economic Pbiming and Climatology” in the Indian HtJtorifoI 
Quarter^ (Calcutta), for Jane, igjj. Foe genend considerations of 
(inajice see his Posiim Background of HindM Sodokgy Vol. IL 
Part I (Allahabad, 1911) as well as U. N* Ghoshol : Azarian 
Syfttat in Ancient l^ia (Calcutta, 19J0) and Contribstisni to tie 
}-}ifto/y of htindii Barenite Sjyttmr (Caloitta, 1950), K. V. R. Aiyongan 
Aspects of Ancient Indian Bcononric Tiought (Renares, i9J4). See 
also the last footnote to the nest section as well as footnote 1 to 
the section on ‘^Treatises of Hindu Economics.” 
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plicc thiit is bestirred by tlie luovemeDts of bo^ts 
indicates the importance given to rivers by Sukra in 
Hs description of an ideal cconomico-political organisa¬ 
tion. That the authors were very faniilar with rivers 
would be evident from the political application that 
naturally suggested itself to them in the matter of 
diplomatic relations, Tlius in advising rulers to bow 
down to powerful enemies Sukracharyya illustrates his 
point by die mention of the fact that the "cloud never 
moves against the current of the wind' and that 
"the rivers never leave the down^fard course/ A com¬ 
mon natural phenomenon has been here pressed into 
scr^dcc to explain Tvhat in terms of modem statesman¬ 
ship would be called^ moving along the line of least 
resistance. So also in advising the king to restrain 
passion^ and try cases or administer accord¬ 

ing to D/MTff/a, the author mentions that the subjects 
follow- tlie king w^ho does this ‘"as the rivets the ocean." 
The fact that Sukrachaiyj^a has to Jay dow'n the humane 
rule that if a bound^own” or asiddhn person violates 
the limitations imposed upon him when swimtning a 
river, &c,j he is not guilty {and should not be punished) 
is also an evidence in point. The rule that “anybody 
who can save somebody's wealth from absolute des¬ 
truction ovv-ing to the rav'ages of w-ater of deluge (from 
rivers, t^c.) has right to one-tenth” points to the same 
adaptation of juristic ideas to the physical features of 
the country {IV, v, lines 6oi-a).i 

Rivers arc no ncgligibie features in the topography 
of the countr>^ for which Sukrachatyya's code has been 
designed. The fact that rivers arc very changeful and 
constantly shift thdr beds was wdUkiiowm (IH, 285- 
84.), yVnd the adv'ice that one should not cross the 

The rcfercflccs to the are tn lines and not to fbkasi 

bcc the Jinglish translauan by the present author (Alkhahad, 1514). 
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rivers by arms or get into a boat that is likdy to give 
way, indicates tbe familiarity of the authors with rivers. 
These are to be wisely used, says he, in the interests 
of the stated's commerce. Means must be adopted to 
make them highways of water-trariic, as also the im¬ 
pediments presented by them to Jand-commiinicatioii 
must be removed. That rivers should not be allowed 
to remain barriers to intercourse, as naturally they are, 
is sufTiciently suggested In the following advice: 
"Bridges should be constructed over rivers. There 
should also be boats and water-conveyances for crossing 
the rivers." “Roads are to be provided with bridges” 
(IV, iv, 125-129), 

But rivers have been mentioned in the Stih^anUi 
specially in connection with agriculture and land- 
revenue, and the inferences that can be made from 
accounts of the natural resources of the state do also 
point to the importance of rivers as sources of the 
countr^^'s nariond ivealth. The obseivation of Her¬ 
odotus that ‘Egypt is the gift of the Nile' is in the 
Hindu sage's language expressed by saying that the lands 
are the ‘daughters* of rivers, or rivers arc the ‘mothers' 
of sods. But rivets arc not the sole irrigators of lands. 
There are other mothers of lands also, e,g., fain, tanks, 
wells, &C. In the assessment of lands the ruler is 
advised to make a distinction betw^een land and land on 
the basis of the nature of the source of water-supply. 
Thus “the king should realise one-third, one-fourth, or 
one-half from places which are irrigated by tanks, 
canals and w-ells, by rain and by rivers respectively/* 
The equity of this diversity of assessment lies in the 
fact that where rivers are irrigators the culrivadon is 
certain, and hence the Government demand is heaviest. 
But Sukracharyy'a IS also aw^are of the fact that though 
rivers arc superior to all other sources of irrigarion in 
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point of certiinty, the moisture yielded by them, how¬ 
ever, is not copious,—and do in fact yield the palm to 
clouds which, though precarious and uncertain, give 
abundant water when they do pour dowu their con¬ 
tents. The difference bet^^^een rivers and clouds is like 
that between ordinary well-to-do men and sovereigns 
in the matter of riches. And the analogy that naturally 
suggests itself is expressed in the following lines: “Can 
the nourishment that is due to the rain-water from 
clouds be derived from the water of rivers dec.? So 
also the promotion of the people's weal depends on the 
property of the king. Can tins accrue from the wealth 
of the rich folk '9 (lU, j5a-jj4, IV, ii, 

From the above account of rivers it would hare 
been sufficiently clear that the authors of the Sulrra 
cycle were well-acquainted with the importance of rivers 
in politics, commerce, agriculture and public finance, 
and that the general aspect of the country is tliat of a 
plain intersected by rivers rather than that of rugged 
mountainous defiles and precipices, 

Aljfij'n^y Ahtalhrgy and Smifbtfy 

The following is the list of metals known to Vcdic 
technocracy : (bronze, iron),^ Kdrsndjasa (iron), 

(gold), Jdti^rftpa (gold), {tin^ Kajata 

(silver), L^ba (copper), L^bitdyaM^ Syd^i^ 

(iron), Sjamdyasa^ Sha (lead), Sifvarna (iold), Hurita 
(gold), Hbranya (gold), 

Rudra is described as shining with brilliant golden 
ornaments. The ASwins are also adorned with golden 
ornaments. The Asuras had plenty of gold and jewels. 

* P. Neogi i Jmtt in Amtnt India (Calcutta, 191 j), ^[. Bancrii: 
"Metals and Metallurgy in Ancient India" {Indha UixtaHcdQnariir- 
M^rch and Occemb^r, June, 19^0, June, 
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"Bkcbmiths made spears, swords, hatchets, needles, 
awls, imii legs for those who had lost their natural 
ones, iroo'forts etc. Goldsmiths melted gold and 
fashioned bright jewels/' 

In India as described in the Kautalyan ArthaUstra 
there were two classes of mines, viz. (i) ocean-mines and 
(2) land-mines^ The duty of the Superintendent of 
ocean-mines was to look after the collection ofdiamonds, 
and other precious stones, pearls, corals &:c. The 
Superintendent of land-mines had to perform the 
diiEcult work of prospecting and discovering new mines 
on plains and mountain slopes. Silver ores are those 
which have the colour of lar^kha and do not emit much 
foam and smoke. Similarly, we find mentioned the 
properties of the ores of gold, bitumen, copper, lead, 
tin, iron &c. Incidentally it is interesting to observe 
that the Brahmana who committed heinous offence 
might be condemned to the mines, 

Megasthenes relates in his Jndika that, whilst the 
land on its surface bears all kinds of cultivated fruits, 
it has underneath numerous veins of all sorts of metals, 
for it is in possession of much gold and silver, and not 
a little copper and iron, yea, even rin and other metals 
which are used in the manufacture of useful articles 
and ornaments, as well as implements of war. He 
further says that Taprobane (C^Ion) produces more 
gold and more large pearls than the continent of India 
and that the people's raiment is intenvoven whth gold 
and ornamented with gems. 

Broadly speaking, there w'ere, in Seal's analysis, 
three great discoveries in applied chemistry to winch 
India owed her capture of the world-markets : (1) the 
preparation of fast dyes for textile fabrics by the treat¬ 
ment of natural dves like manjlsthu ’with alum and other 
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chemicals; (2) the extraction of the principle of indigotin 
from the indigo plant by a process, ^’hich, howeyer 
crude, is essentially an antidpatlon of modern chemical 
methods; and (3) the tempering of steel in a nmmer 
wonny of advimced nieCallurg)^ a process to y hich 
the mediaeval world owed its Ihiimscus swords. 

Accoiding to authors of the Sukra cycle, as to all 
Hindu writers, the Earth is friO of wealth, and Kuvera 
is the deity presiding over it. They appreciate Kffiferatd 
or the possession of wealth more than many other 
quajiheations, though, of course, it is inferior to iJafa 
or overlordsliip, i.e., sovereignty, XItcv would there¬ 
fore enjoy the good things of this world and advise 
others to do so. 

In this pursuit of wealth they do not scruple to 
disembowel the *‘unsunned*^ treasure of the underground 
universe and seardi its entrails wide and deep. It is 
because of tills that wc have the very old European 
tradition about the ‘wealth of Ind^ in the gorgeous East 
which “with richest hand showers on her kings bar- 
baric pearls and gold.*^ Mining becomes thus one of 
the occupations of the people, and the rulers have a 
right to its yield. Among other functions the Sumantra 
or Finance ^linistcr of the state has to study the amount 
of revenue realised through mines. This income &om 
the mines is described as itara or other than parthim 
(i.c. terrestrial), according to the public finance of the 
Sukra statesmen. ‘'Duties, fines, royalties on mineSj 
prices and contributions, etc. are known to constitute 
non-tcrrcstrial income according to writers and specia¬ 
lists, The mention of mines among the regions of 
SHika or duty which is the king^s share from the buyer 
and the seller points also to the imporrance of mining 
as an item that feeds the income-schedule of the state 
budget. So we read {Sukra^ IV, ii, 233-235): “The 
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king should realise from mineids at the following tatts: 
half of gold, onc-thitd of silver, one-fourth of copper, 
one-sixth of iron, tin and lead, half of gems, half of 
alkalis; after the expenses have been met.” The mlef 
is also advised to appoint miners to their proper works 
and store by minerals carefully for emergenc)'^ or other 
purposes (IT, 404-405). 

In Hindu economics not only the miners, but 
goldsmiths, coppersmiths and other metal-workers as 
well require patronage and '^protection” of the State. 
The SukraniN (T\^, iv, S5-87) advises that "the king 
should always keep in his kingdom the tools and 
implements of the metal-workei^ after inspecting them” 
and find occupation for ‘'those who make lighter 
machines, gunpowder, arrows, cannon-balls, and 
swords, and construct various tools and implements, 
arras and weapons, bows and quivers, etc.; those who 
prepare ornaments of gold, jewels, etc., builders of 
cliariots, stone-carvers, blacksmiths, and those who 
enamel metals.” 

This enumeration of the industries connected with 
metallurgy to be encouraged by the king involves also 
a good deal of legislation on the subject. Thus among 
the laws to be promulgated among the people one is 
that “falsehood must not be practised by anyone with 
regard to the standard of weights and measure¬ 
ments, currency, some kinds of metals etc.” (I. 587- 
592). So also “the man who adulterates metals deserv es 
double the punishment” (TV, v, 660), State ioten'en- 
tion in industry cannot be one-sided. If it is the duty 
of the ruler to maintain the artists and artisans and 
thus "protect” them with work and wages, it is also 
Ills look-out to see that the people should be protected 
from them. Hence guardianship of the state must be 
exercised against the dangers of false and counterfeit 
14 
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coinage and the passing of base metals for genuine and 
Mgh class commodities. 

An account of the fabrication of imitation-jcrvi''ellery 
in Hindu India has been presented in the dramatic 
literature of the ist cent, b, c. In the MriMhdk^tika 
(Tr^ Carf) of Sudraka a question is raised about the 
identity of certain ornaments produced in a court of 
justice, and the discussion is as follows ; 

—1^0 you know these ornaments ? 

Khiher—H^^€ I not said? They may be different 
though Eke. 1 cannot say more; thci^ may be imitations 
made by some skilful artists. 

Jadgf —It is true. Provost, examine them; they may 
be cUfferent diough like; the dexterity of the artists is 
no doubt verj'' great, and they readily fabricate imita¬ 
tions of ornaments they have once seen, in such a 
manner that the difference shall scarcely be discernible/* 

The examination of metals as to their genuineness 
and worth thus becomes an important function of the 
state as well as people. The Sukra statesmen know 
very well that metals may be made to acquire artificial 
character, and have mentioned the preparation of arti¬ 
ficial gold as an art or one of the sixtyTour kdlas (IV, hi* 
178-180), The testing of minerals must therefore be 
an important branch of learning and is referred to as a 
kiild. And die wise men are those 'who know how 
to determine their value by carefully examining them. 
One test is given in the fohowing lines; **If two pieces 
of a metal—one pure and the other suspected as alloys 
be successively passed through the same hole, and 
thrpds of equal lengdi be drawn out of them and 
weighed, and if the weights of both are equal, then 
the metal is unalloyed, otherwise not” (IV, ii. 178- 
r79)' 
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Wc liive already referred! to 50 mc of the Industrie? 
connected with metal work. The use and manufacture 
of seals and emblems are mentioned in the SukrunUi at 
several places (IT^ 490-51» 739-40). TIius, "one should 
put on the clothes, uni forms and emblems granted by 
the King;” “they should put down their s^s over it 
at the end of the writing;” ^hhe king should give to 
each cultivator die deed of rent liaving his own mark 
(seal).'* These and other manufactures are suggested 
also in the enumeration of the e.g., (1) meltings 

powdering, incineration etc., of metals, (2) die know¬ 
ledge of the mixtures of metals and herbs of medicinal 
plants, (3) analysis and sjndiesis of metals, (4) prepara¬ 
tion of alloys, (5) alkaiis and salts, (6) cleansing and 
polishing, (7) dyeing of stone and metal vessels, (8) 
making of ornaments, (9) enamelling, (10) preparation 
of tools and implements, etc.^ 

Besides the important part played in commercial, 
social, religious, and literaiy lives of the people of India, 
the metals and gems have had their iafluence on Indian 
art also. The architecture as well as sculpture of 
Hindustan bear abundant testimony to the treatment 
of Matas and ratnas by artists. In their histoiical works 
Fergusson, Rajendralal hlitra, Havell, Smith, and Mano- 
mohan Ganguly have sufficiently noted the manipula¬ 
tion of metals and gems in Hindu art. The tenth 
chapter of Smith's work, that on Hindu minor arts, 
deals among other things with the following topics 
relevant to the points discussed here: (i) coinage, 
(2) gems, seals and jade, (3) jew^elltry, (4) reUquanes 
and gold images, (5) silver patera and bowels, (6) 
copper-vessels, 

Tlie use of metals for the fabrication of domestic 
vessels is as old as Vedic India* The RJg~]^e<ia alludes 


^ A. Vedkatssubbiyah : The KalSs (^ladras 
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to golden cups* The Sa/ras and the Alabatbijrain fre¬ 
quently^ refer to ves&els of other than gold and ck?. 
Tvastra, the Vulcan of the Hindu panSkeon, was the 
most celebrated artificer of metallic arms, but the 
Ribhus greatly excelled him in the formation of sacri¬ 
ficial vessels of wood and metal* 

P/nfif ItidustJy aitd Trade 

The Periphis mendonSj among other articles of trade 
tliat passed through the ports on the Arabian and 
Beng^ pasts in the first century b. c., peppr, betel, 
spice, wine, wheat, sandal, aghil (kind of black aromatic 
wood)* These uses of flora as commercial merchandise, 
i*e. artiedes of trade or as raw materials for the thousand 
and one arts and industries in secular life demand our 
attention here. The mention of or allusion to these 
industrial arts in the SakranltP is to be noticed mainly 
in the sections dealing with the 64 kaias and with the 
list of artisans to be maintained by the state, but should 
also be sought here and there and ever>-a^here in the 
treatise. References to constructions of bridges, boats, 
cars, chariots, war-impleirtents, arms and weapons, 
wooden images, temples, palaces, forts, ploughs etc, 
as \yell as other processes and products that point to the 
utilisation of timber and the art of the carpenter, arc 
instances in point, and bespeak tlie existence of timber- 
merchants as well as various grades of wood^carvers 
and carpenters connected with domestic, religious, 
architectural, militant and agricultural arts. 

We have to note the Ayuini^edic preparations from 
the vegetable drugs of the country mentioned in Sukra- 

'G* P, Majnmdaj : UptiVaija-Vj/toih (a Sanskrit Treatise on 
Arbori-horricuJtii (t), CaJeutta 1931» which makes use of 
and other texts in the introduction. 
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niti^ as well as the trade in medicinal herbs, suggested 
by various passa^ in it. The mention of honey as a 
floral produce is interesting. 

Other ka/di or industries connected with plants are 

S cleansing, polishing, dyeing, etc. of wooden vessels, 
preparation of boats, chariots and conveyances, (3) 
preparation ot threads and ropes, (4) weaving of fabrics 
by various threads, (5) extraction of oil from seeds, 
(6) climbing of trees, (7) preparation of vessels with 
bamboo, straws, etc. and (8) making and preservation 
of betels. 

The means of livelihood enumerated in the Suh-a~ 
mti (I, 311-312) are; (i) learned professions—art of 
teaching etc., (2) service, (3) heroism (soldier's art), 
(4) agriculture, (5) usury, ( 6 ) commerce, shop-keeping, 
(7) industries and arts, (8) lagging, 

jAgriculture is one of the four subjects dealt with 
m the science of Vdrtta. ‘Tn discussed (i) 

interest, (2) agriculture, (3) commerce, and (4) breeding 
of cows. The man who is well up in need not be 

anxious for earnings.” About the occupation of agri¬ 
culture Sukrachiiyya's general idea is (1) that it IS 
superior to that of the Vaiiyas, i,e/commerce, and the 
menial service of the Sudras; and (a) that it b too 
important to be left to a prox)^ (IIT, 552-54). 

Even Brahmanas can take to agriculture according 
to Manu, says Sukracharyya (111. 364^7). 

Among the 64 k&ids wx have only one connected 
with agriculture, via. that of drawing the plough 
(IV, iii, 37)^ It would thus appear that agricultuic 
not probably regarded as a ksid. Besides, it may 
be rcmarKcd that the countr)^ of Sukracharyya was not 
purely an agricultural one, but industrial as well. 

In agriculture, as in shop-keeping and other occupa* 
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dons, women are to be assistants of males, says Snkta 

(IV, iv. 54 )- 

Agriculture is also one of the occupations which 
should be patronised by the state (IV, iv, 54). 

The equitable iaw of Sukta statesmen exempts 
agriculturists in the harvest seasons from liability to 
give evidence (fV, iv, 85*87). Another law with regard 
to the peasant class is that, like the ardsts, ascetics, etc. 
the cultivators should Imve their disputes decided 
“according to the usages of their guild,” because ^'it is 
impossible to detect them through others* help** (IV, 
V, 206-207). The truth and evidences are to be found 
out with the help of persons bom of (i.e* conncrted 
with) them. Sukra legislators have mentioned a third 
law reladng to the peasants. This is about joint-stock 
enterpdse which '^applies equally to commerce and 
agnculturc** (TV, v, 35-37)- The law is stated below: 

“Those who deal in gold, grain and liquid (cob 
leedvely) will have earnings according to the amount 
of their share, greater, equal or less/* (TV, v, 614- 
617), 

It is to be nodeed that all these secular laws apply 
to the Mlechchhas also, though they may foUow **other 
masters in religious beliefs and practices.*' 

About agricultural tools and implements the 
SnkranW is not a good source of information. We have 
noriced die plough already. About agricultural live¬ 
stock we have the following rule: 

Brahmanas should have 16 cows to their ploughs- 

Ksatriyas ,, 

Vat^yas 

Sudeas „ 

Antyajas 


12 

8 

4 

2 
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Theni are ’v^ious kinds of soils witli VRrj'ing 
degrees of fertility and access to market. I’he Sukra 
financiers recognise tlie consetjuent variation In agri¬ 
cultural returns and have apportioned the land revenue 
in an equitable manner. The foI]o\fcing land-laws are 
what we get about rents, revenues, tenures, etc. affect¬ 
ing the agricultural population of the country: 

(i) The king should receive rent from the peasant 
in such a way that the latter be not destroyed. It is to 
be realized in the fashion of the weaver of the garland 
who, in plucking flowers from plants, takes care that 
the stock be not exhausted, and not of the charcoal or 
fuel merchant w*ho destroys the wtx)d altogether (JV, ii, 
aai-a?; J, 418 - 19 ; II, 345-54^> 

(2) Tliat agriculture is successful which yields 
a profit ty ice the expenditure {including Govermnent 
demand) after duly considering variations in actual 
produce (TV, ii, 224-26}* 

(j) The king should realise (^j) one-third from 
places irrigated by tanks, canals and weUs, (b) one- 
rourth from places irrigated by rains, (r) one-half from 
riparian soils, and one-sixth from barren and rocky 
soils (IV, ii, 227-30), 

(4) If people cultivate new land and dig tanks, 
canals, wells, etc. for their good, the king should not 
demand anything of them rill they have realized profit 
twice the expenditure (IV^ ii, 242-44), 

(3) Income of the state from land or land revenue 
is called Pdrth/rfa (terrestrial) Income. This is various 
according to the sources, e.g., natural waters, artificial 
waters, villages, cities etc. (II, 668-70). 

(6) The king should give to each cultivator the 
deed of rent having Ills o\%m mark or seal (TV, ii, 247). 

(7) The apportionment and realisation of land- 
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revenue are to be managed In the following way (TV^, 
ii, 248-252): 

(/?) blaving determined the land-revenue of the 
viUage the king should receive it from one rich man in 
advance, or accept a guarantee for the pavment of that in 
monthly or periodical Instalments; 

(h) Or the king should appoint officers, called 
by paying one-siKteenth, one-rwelfth, or one- 
eightn of his own receipts* 

(8) If necessary, the king should set apart lands 
for houses to be built by peasants (I, 425-24). 

(9) It is one of the functions of the Sumiinlrd or 
Finance Minister to study the amounts of land, in culti¬ 
vation and out of cultivation, to know the cealisers of 
rent and the amount realized etc. (II, 204-jo)* 

Cattk-brtedmg and Animal Indiahi^s 

Milk Is one of the most important products of 
the animal world* j\iDong the 64 kalis w*e have two 
connected with this, vii., milking and churning (IV, 
ti, 1S2). Similarly, ghee is abo menrioned in the 
Sukrafti/I as an article of great economic importance* 
One of the important items of state interference in Indian 
industry and commerce seems to have been the preven¬ 
tion of adulteration in food-stuffs. We find Sukiachlryya 
combating this evil. The regulation is given in the 
following lines: “Falsehoods must not be practised 
by any one with regard to ghee, honey, milk, fat eted^ 
(I, 590-2). Sukrichiiyya*s state is a guardian of die 
peopled health and vr^th, according to what modems 
would call the '*sodaHstic principle/* 

Not these innocent industries only,—but even the 
more cruel and untouchable ones are noticed in the 
Snkfdftlli. Thus In addition to the above two kalis 
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we have three more connected with a nimal life in the 
list of 64 arts, namely, 

{1) Softening of leathers (IV, iii, ifio). 

(2) Flaying of skins from the bodies of beasts 
(IV, dj, 181). 

(5) Extraction of oil from flesh (fats) (IV, iii, 187). 

It is to be understood, as a matter of course, that 
the chemical and mechanical processes allied or auxiliary 
to the above industries must also have been well known. 

Commerce and industry in leather must have been 
important enough. We do not find any reference to 
fishermen as a class or fishing as an occupation. But we 
read of bird-catchers and leather merchants among other 
classes of persons who dcser\''c state encoumgement 
(H. 407). 

And at least one product of the leather-industrv 
was in demand, vi2., shoes. Thus, among the general 
rules of morality to be observed by both people and 
princes, wc have the following: “One should always 
bear medicinal substances in jewels, etc. consecrated 
by mantras^ have umbrellas and shoes, and svalk in the 
streets with eyes fixed on the straight path onlv'* 
(III, 8-9). Here we have the ideal of material life that 
a gentleman of the Sukra-days was expected to follow; 
and shoes form an item in what would have been 
regarded as the ‘proper* or decent dress of a house¬ 
holder. That the use of shoes was tat her common 
would be evident from the following happy adage 
of Sukiidiaryya also; “It is better to cover feet with 
shoes than try to cover the whole earth with leather** 

(ITT, 574 )- ' 

Flesh or meat as a diet is knowm to the Sukm 
authors, but, like fishing, meat-eating is a purely local 
custom confined, as it is, to the artisans and artists of 
hladhyadc^a. 
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Worms and insects as destroyers of grains are 
known to Sukra authors (III. 574). They have advised 
the king not to accumulate for future use those that 
have been thus attacked by pests. Among the presents 
brought by princes and potentates of various parts of 
India to king Yudhisthira, referred to in the Sahbdpana 
of the MabdbbdratOy various skins are mentioned. The 
skins of animals that lie in holes, and of wild cats, i.c. 
the furs of varieties of martin and weasel families, were 
brought bv the Kambojas of the Hindu Kush; blankets 
by the Abliiras of Gujarat; clothes of the wool of sheep 
and goats or thread spun by worms (silks) by the 
Scythians, Tukharas and Kankas; housings for elephants 
by princes of the Eastern tribes, lower Bengal, Midnapur, 
and Ganjam. Panini, also, has not only given words for 
wool, cotton, weaving, cloth, turbans, sewing, etc. 
but also gives a special rule (TV, iii, 42). Woollen 
stuffs and furs as W’cll as silks are mention^ by Valmiki 
among the constituents of Sita’s trousseau I, 

74). It may also be added that animal products, e.g., 
the hair of yak, gour, gayal and other bovine animSs 
living in hills were used in the manufacture of one 
species of chdmaras^ or flying flappers, described in the 
Ytiktikalpataru as one of the most important insignia 
of royalt\% Some idea of economic zoology may be 
formed from the fact that the author mentions the Meru, 
Himalaya, Kailasa, Malaya, Vindhya, Gandhamadana 
and other mountains as the habitats of the animals 
yielding the requisite hairs of various kinds. 

We know the tender story of Bharata*s placing a 
pair of Rama’s slippers on the vacant throne of Ayodhya 
to ofliciate for him during his exile. Mediaeval Sanskrit 
authors allude to shoes pretty frequently. The 
P/irdrtJ enjoins all who wish to protect their person 
never to be without leather shoes. Manu forbids the 
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use of Others* shoes (TV, 66), as Sukra considers the 
use of others* gold and jewels, etc. as a chfjala or social 
offence. The Purdnas recommend the use of shoes in 
thorny places and on hot sand. Arrian notices the 
Indian snoes made of white leather, which, according to 
the description given, may be identified with the Oriya 
shoes of to-day. According to Mitra the material for 
these boots and shoes was bovine leather, and even 
the hide of sacrificed cattle. A^walayana quotes San- 
vawa (IV, ix, 24) to mention the fact that the hide of 
cattle sacrificed in Sulgava ceremony is fit to be con¬ 
verted into shoes and other useful articles. So also 
hog-skin is a fit material for shoes according to a Vcdic 
verse quoted by Savara Swami in his commentary on the 
Mimdmsd aphorisms. We hear also of leather bottles, 
leather jars {iritis in Manu), leather straps, strings and 
bands, leather sails etc. 

The Arthaidstra of Kautalya can give an idea of 
the economic entomology or agricultural zoology of 
the Hindus. Measures for the extermination of pests 
were undertaken by Government. These pests generally 
included rats, locusts, injurious birds, insects and tigers. 
To destroy rats, cats and mungooscs were let loose; 
some varieties of poison were also used for the purpose. 
To kill tigers, several kinds of poison were in use. 

Tamil sources can be used for South Indian life of 
the early Christian era. Among the woollens we find 
mention of manufactures from the wool of rat which was 
regarded as particularly w’arm. There arc 50 varieties 
of silk mentioned, each with a distinctive appellation 
of its own, as distinguished from the imported silks of 
China which had a separate name. 

The Italian traveller Marco Polo (1202) describes 
Cambay as a port with “great trade in hides, which arc 
very well-dressed.** 
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Accoxdiiig to the Dbarmu-Sfitra of Baudhayaim 
(Ip Zh 4)j trz^c in wool ajid In finimn| s. with tows 
of teeth fhorses, mules etc.) is a forbidden practice in 
the Dravidian districts—the kmk of this work accord¬ 
ing to Buchlet — -but is common among the ''North¬ 
erners (i.e, W estern and North-western India according 
to the geographical terminology of those days recorded 
by Yuan Chwang also). 

There are several jStok/is in which we are told 
explicitly of a successful, if sporadic, deal in birds 
between Babylon and Benares, and of horses imported 
by h^dreds from the North and from Sindh. Tandn- 
Sithanu 

Jdtijkf2^ and j^Jsfinu^Jaiak^ may be 

referred to. In the days of Solomon also Indian pea¬ 
cocks etc* found customers in Syria, The 
furnishes evidence in this regard. Peacocks were first 
taken to Babylon by Indian sea-going merchants in the 
6 th cent* b. cJ 


R Jihera : Ij 7 do-A/yi»tr (London iHj), Watc: Dkiktian 
of tb* Ptydn^/s 0/ Ma Fick: D/s smak 

G/isderm^ im mrih^sthekn Uditn Buddhas Ztii (Kiel iSq?) 
Mrs. Rbyi-Davids: “Economic Condition in Andcnt India” Ln the 
^ornmic CI^ndoEi, September igoi), P* C. Ray : 

(Cdcn^ 190a, 19CK9J, R. K. Atookenj : Htmn 
% Skppi^g^ (London 1511}, Schoff : Tk Piripiut of tit 

(I^ndon 1911), L. D. Bamett: Antiqudhs &/India 
{^ndon 1913), B K Sarkar ; Tht Posifh^ 3 («:kf>romd JHhdn 
SoaoJo^, Vol. L (Al^lt^^d 1914)* J^N. Samaddar : E^noU Con^ 
ditton m l^a (Calcutta N, C. Bandyopadhyaya: 

iy/f and Pro^^i m An^eni lodid, Vol. L (Calcutta 1921)* 
P. T. S. ly^gar: "The Trade of India from the Earliest Period 
up to the Second Century a* d." (W. /!/>. n Dec. iQit 
-March-S^L 19^6), B. Brelocr : Kaat^iya S/ud/ffn, Vol. I (Bonn! 
192^, Vol. IT (Bonn. X9.I), Vol 111. Pt. i. (I^jpzig ,^54), 
S. His/ojy of Awitnf Ittdin (Gaicntta i«sL 

Pran Nath : A Sixify in ihe E^Hfnomk Condifhn of Antitnl India 
(London 1929), R. Ganguli: “Cultivation in Andcnt India” {Ind 
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THE ECONOmC ASSOCIATIONS OF INDL^JN 
PE.\SANTS, ARTISANS AND AIERCHANTS 

It is well known that the "chartered liberties” 
enjoyed by mediaeval towns^ those of the Hans^dc 
League, nave been great formative forces in tiie evolu¬ 
tion of modem states in Europe. An analysis of the 
municipal privileges, the /iker burgm as they were called, 
brings us invariably down to the basic economic factors, 
viz., the gild merchant and the craft organization* 
Probably these units were not identical with the 
boroughs. Nor do th^ seem to have exclusively 
represented the vital piindple of borough life. But 
there are no gronnds for doubting that these industrial 
and commercial nuclei were some of the chief 
"characteristic elements of the municipal constitution.” 
It was these economic fraternities that bad the lion’s 
share in the government of the greatest cities like 
London, Paris, Cologne, Ghent and Idorenoe^. 

The Orient was not poor in such economic centres 
of civic vitalides in ancient and mediaeval limes. 
Students of commercial history are generally familiar with 

1950, and March ipji),L. Vidiqm 

(Pads 1931]), P. Masson^urscl: Ulndt Antiqui stia CmUidtim 
hditfijif (Paris 1935), A. K. Bose: {hd, Hht. 

June B. Bhargava : hdij^am m Anamt md MtSsu- 

ralIndia (Bombay 1951), G. P* Majumckr : '‘Food (Man’s Indebced- 
nc5sto PJajits)’’ in Indira Ctd/ttn, Calaitta, January 1933, A. Cieiger: 
Dff mtharruiK GeseUuhaftsori^iing (Tuebingen 193,5)- See also 
the last fnctnoiE to the previous section, and footnote 1 to the 
section on "Treatises of Hindu Economics.'’ 

^ C. Gross I Gild MfreJbafrt (Oxford 1^90}, VoL I, pp. 91, 105, 
iJ9*iJ5ai G. Unwin : Tha Gi/df a/id Co^ptmiet of Loa^Ji (London 
190®), pp. fiij 89^ Brissaud t Hijfoiy of French Public L^w (Gamcr^s 
trandation from French), Boston, 1915, p, 235, Sec the first 
footnote to Section 1. 
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old Qiinese gilds. But It is not so well known that in 
India as xn China almost every economic function from 
agricultnie to money-lending and banking was organized 
into a giidi 

Epigraphic evidences in regard to the gild of 
peasants are practically nil for the time being. Culti¬ 
vators* unions have only to be inferred from the genercil 
la'V^'S on the subject of‘‘^companies,** Gautama^ XJ, 21 
(c 550 B. C*)^ ManUj VIII, 40 (r 150 a. c,), Brihaspatij I. 
(f 650), Sukra (IV, v, all writers mention llie 

association of agdt^turists in their schedule of /rems. 
The association of shepherds, however, Is not unltnown 
in the Inscriptions. In the eleventh century, under 
Rajendra Chola, the shepherds of a village in Southern 
India agreed to become surety for one Eian Sat tan, 
a fellow shepherd "who had received 90 ewes of this 
temple in order to supply g/jee (clarified butter) for 
burning one perpetual lamp/* If he died, absconded, 
or got into prison, fetters, or chains, the ftatemity 
bound themsleves to discharge his duties. The res¬ 
ponsibility w^as thus considered to be a joint one by the 
members. 


In regard to the gild merchant more inscriptions 
may be drawn upon. In Madras of the twelfth centmy' 
under Vikrama Chola (1118), the hero of an historical 
Tamil poem, there Tvas a traders* gild with a membership 
of joo. Its activities and interests were co-ejttensive 
with the South Indian Empire, In Gupta India during 
the fourth and fifth centuries bankers (JresfJjm), traders 
and merchants used to dose their 

business correspondence with day seals. The 
or corporation of these commerdal interests, with 
headquarters probably at Pataliputra, was some tiling 
like a modern chamber of commerce. Such bodies 
working, as they did, in concert w^ere notori- 
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OliS in the femrth ceatury b. c, owing to their attempts 
to *'comer"' the market. The problem of “profiteering” 
had to be tackled by tlie Mauiya Empire especialJy be¬ 
cause the union of merchants tried to raise prices so 
high as to yield a cent per cent profit. 

The gild nierchant must have !>een in existence in 
the sixth century p. c* as Gautama’s 
mentions it as one of the la\v-“making” or kw-**declar- 
ing” bodies. Still, as tlie 

Stipparnhi and other jafaktis or Buddhist “Binh Stodra” 
narrate, maritime and land comnterce used to be un¬ 
dertaken on the joint stock prindple by companies of 
"five hundred trading folk,” “seven hundred merchants” 
etc. India’s experience in commercial unions is therefore 
at least as old as China's. 

The story of Hindu craft gilds may be told with 
more details and greater confidence. Unions of in¬ 
dustrial experts or workingmen's gilds were conspicuous 
institutions of the Gupta Empire, In 465, under 
Skanda^pta, a gild of oil-men at the dty of Indtapura 
presided over by Jivanta was entrusted wdth an endow¬ 
ment out of the interest of which a teniple lamp was to be 
maintained. The terms of the deed stipulated that the 
removal of the corporation from its present head-quarters 
would not invalidate its jurisdiction over the property. 
Nullification of the trust might ensue only from the 
dissolution of the gild (or secession of some of its 
members). Jn Kumaragupta's time (413-45 j) a gild 
of silk weavers was formed at the city of Da£apura. 
They had migrated from Central Gujarat, but part of 
their comrades took up otl-jer pursuits, e.g. archerj.' and 
fighting, astronomical studies, and asceticism, at their 
new place of domicile. Incidentally it appears tliat the 
change of hereditary or caste occupadons w'as not 
rare in Gupta India. 
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Among Gujaratis of the eadv Qiristian era under 
Andhra Hmperors, there were gilds of weavers, drug¬ 
gists (gdndhthas\ corn-dealers {dhdfyaJka Jrenis), and oil- 
manufacturers. Like the gilds of the Gupta I^pire the 
Andhra gilds also discharged the functions or banks. 
Money and real estates were received by them in p>cr- 
petuity as a deposit or trust fund. For the use of this 
property they paid to the beneficiary named in the 
grants interest varying from 9 to 12 per cent. In 120 
A. c. two gilds of weavers at Govardhana (Nasik) were 
entrusted By General U^avadata with 2,000 and 1,000 
kdr^apapas. In the third century several other ^ds 
of the same city, viz., those ot potters, odQdntrikas 
(workers fabricating hydraulic engines or u^itcr-clocks), 
and oil-millers, became trustees of a permanent endow¬ 
ment to provide medicines for the monks of a Samgha. 
“pie planting of wayside trees was one of the objects 
for which a gild was similarly endowed with the income 
of rvfc'o fields. 

Like the gild merchant the craft gild also must 
have been prominent in Maurj’a timc*s. Kautalya’s 
scheme of fleecing the “gold-lords” for the public 
treasuiy has reference most probably to the gild of 
goldsmiths. His Artlja-idstra suggests besides that 
certain wards of the city should be set apart for the 
corporations of artisans. And one of the functions of 
the Imperial superindendent of accounts was to record 
all about the customs, professions and transactions of the 
associations, whether of traders or workmen, rural or 
urban. 

Kautalya’s idea about the establishment of gilds 
in the diflerent wards of a city was but a reflex of the 
actual civic life of his own and previous times. For 
in the Silavanga and other Jdtakas streets {vhbis) are 
sometimes named from a particular class of artisans 
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living in them. E\rcn an entire village of 1,000 families 
was often monopolized by a single industry, c.g. 
smithcry or timber-work. 

Gilds were then prominent institutions among 
Hindus as early as the sixth and seventh centuries b. c.; 
and epigraphy traces them down to the Qiola Empire. 
The Buddhist story-books open up to us an economic 
India in which the various orders of manual and skilled 
workers were or^nized on die corporate basis. There 
were gilds of sailors, muslin-weavers, leather-workers, 
painters, goldsmiths, workers in war-impicments, 
stonc-canxrs, and so forth. In addition to the con¬ 
ventional “eighteen gilds” there must be mendoned also 
die unions or companies of traders and commercial 
men. For all subsequent periods since then, therefore, 
the law books could not but devote special attendon to 
the gilds as economic insdtudons of the land. Gau¬ 
tama’s Dharma-ssitra was composed or compiled in the 
milieu of gilds of peasants, herdsmen, traders, money¬ 
lenders, and artisans. Gilds held a high place in the 
Kautilyan theory of finance as important sources of 
public income. Authors of the diird century a. c., 
e.g., those responsible for the compiladon of Vijnu’s 
law-book were living in an age when the gilds of metal 
workers, «f)ecially goldsmiths and silversmiths, were 
well in evidence in social life. Not only Manu, VllI, 
5,219 (r 150) and Yajnavalkya, II, 15,187,192 {c 550) 
but all jurists down to Narada, X, 5 (r 500) and Brihas- 
pati, XVII, 19 (^650) had consequently to reckon gilds 
among the subjects of “private laV’. These public 
bodies were expressly mendoned in conneaion with 
crimes and punishments to which all indi\dduals were 
liable according to the laws of the state. The violation 
{tyatikrama) of sambids (gild compacts or agreements) 
was accordingly important enough to demand special 
treatment along wdth the general law of contract. 

15 
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But not ail unions, companies or associations arc 
*‘corporations/^ How far, tiiereforCj it may be asked, 
were tiiese Irtnls (often identified with ganas and piigiJi) 
of the Indian socio-economic system real gilds? To 
what extent did these ismuha organisations come to be 
conceived and recognized by Hindus tlicinselves as 
"‘artificial civic bodies,” i.e* ‘^aggregate individuals” 
wdth “natural corporate existence”? The book of 
Brihaspati (Ch» XVII) furnishes an answer to these 
queries. The juridical concept of a corporate person 
or one-in-thc-many as pertaining to is quite 

manifest in the pardcuJars he lays down regarding the 
constitution and rights and duties of samubus. The 
older Yajnavalkya and Ms mediaeval commentators also 
leave no doubt on the point. 

Gilds ’were governed by boards of two, three or 
five persons. They conducted their business in a 
i.e., public assembly. As corporate bodies they 
could make samiga or compact with private individuals 
as well as among themselves, and the state had to see 
to it that gild compacts were enforced like all other 
compacts in the land (Narada, X, 1-2). 

Thc“po\ver of attorney” could be conferred by 
them on the some of thelt members, and these agents re* 
presented the associations in law courts or odier public 
offices. Accordingly the funds donated by the govern¬ 
ment to a single member had to be deposited with the 
joint stock of the samnha (Brihaspati XVII, 22, 24). In 
Yajnavalkya^s code (II, 180) anything acquired by a 
member of the gild "whiJe on gild business was to 
become common property. Hk\ eu rimes the value of 
the acquisition was the penalty fbt wilful violation of 
tins ruling. According to Brihaspati (X\TI, r j) onv 
member w'ho injured the joint stock might be punished 
with deportation. 
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Tht agreement entered into by a gild was binding 
on each and all of the members. Anybody failing ro 
perform the duties implied thereby was liable to be 
banished and have his property confiscated (Brihaspad 
XYU, 13). All espendituies were treated as common 
charges* Responsibility for loans contracted by a 
member on behalf of the association was also common* 
Lastly, Jrftfis had the “right of joint action” in relation 
to the state, as we have noticed in the agreement of the 
South Indian shepherds* one of the privileges for which 
the European coft used to fight. 

According to Kary ayana, an authority later than 
Brihaspati, cited in Alitra-Migra's Vira-mimibja (j6th 
centujy) and Chandesvara's VhA-rairMkfira (14th cea- 
tuiy)* two commentaries on Yajnavalkya and on other 
jurists new members were entitled to share equally 
with the old the properties of the established gild. 
Debts of tlie s^mMha were likewise to lie shared by them 
as a matter of course* Nay, the spiritual medt, as savs 
Mitra-Misra, accruing from charities and religious 
sendees that the gild may have undertaken In the past 
was believed to be beneficial to persons who were 
elected to membership long after the deeds had been 
performed. The usu^ mode of cooption was larva- 
i.e.* unanimous approval* 

Nothing illustrates better the “legal fiction” of 
corporations as ^‘immortal persons" dian these latter- 
day ideas in regard to gam, mni and It is clear, 

thereforej that Hindu samft}iai, whether of capitalists, 
working men or peasants, and trade unions or com¬ 
mercial fraternities had the distinctive characteristics of a 
homogeneous "communit)” with common rights and 
common obligations,—tiie “real group-persons” of 
Gierke and Figgis- 

We shall now analyze the constitutional, political 
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or civic immunities and liberties enjoyed by the gilds of 
ancient and mcdiaev^al India. This will throw light on 
the amount of decentralization achieved in Hindu polity. 
No governmental documents are available however. 
The only authorities are litcrar)". 

In the first place, Srenis were monopolistic orga¬ 
nizations anxious to maintain intact their economic 
autonomy. We learn from Narada that the gilds were 
indeed open to more than one sodo-rcligious group or 
caste. But generally speaking, their rcgtilations were as 
exclusive in spirit as the ordinances, say, of the English 
hatters* craft in the fourteenth century. They sought to 
regulate the number of apprentices and also the hours 
of labour. On festive occasions, in street processions 
and at social gatherings each irem was represented by 
its own banners and buntings bearing on them the 
implements and emblems of the respective crafts. 

In the second place, the jettkaka (alderman) and 
setthi^ i.c., the heads of corporations were treated by 
kings as representatives of the people functionally divided 
as artisans, merchants and peasants. In pre-Maurya 
times, i.e., previous to the third quarter of the fourth 
century b. c. it was through their gilds that the people 
were summoned by the king on important occasions. 
Srenis appear thus to have played an important part in 
the public finance. The taxes to be paid by traders 
and other inhabitants of the town were agreed upon by 
the ruler “in consultation with the heads of the gilds.** 

Necessarily, therefore, in the third place, mukiyaSt 
i.e., heads, presidents or representatives of the corpora¬ 
tions constituted, like councillors of the king, an im- 
rHDitant “estate** of the realm. At the coronation of 
kings, e.g., in the Kdmdyana, gilds had the right to the 
sprinkling or anointing ritual. Sometimes gild members 
occupied high state offices, as we know from the 
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Jdtakas, Socially, on the whole, they were ‘Speers” 
of the king. As poets of the Mabdbhdra/a have declared 
the royal ideal of manliness, kings were ashamed to 
return to their homeland if thev were defeated in 
battles.^^ For, “what would the efdcrs of the gilds say 
to me, argued the kings, **and what should I speak 
to them in reply?** The moral control exercised by 
gilds on state policies may be presumed to have been of 
a high order. Undisputed, therefore, w’as their influ¬ 
ence on public opinion. 

In the fourth place, lca\Tng aside the fact that men 
following the soldier’s profession were often organbted 
on the gild principle (Jrem-vala or gild corps e.g., the 
Ksatriya gilds of Gujarat described by Kau^ya), the 
ordinary industrial and commercial srems had great 
mihtary importance as well. The cliief reason of course 
w 4 s their power over the purse or the sincw’’s of war. 

Political theorists, therefore, considered it a part of 
the statecraft to padfy the gilds of one’s own state 
and try to win over the elders of the enemy’s gilds. 
The methods suggested in the Mabdbhdrata are the w'ell 
known ways and means of Kealpolitik^ such as were 
appreciated bv Philip of Maccdon, Machiavclli the 
ItaJian, Walpole the Englishman, and Guizot the French¬ 
man. These arc the corrupt practices of bribery and the 
sowing of dissensions among the members of corpora¬ 
tions. Or perhaps in the language of Bolshevik econo¬ 
mics these should partially be described as the traditional 
tactic of capitalism w’hich is said to be “intcm.ational” 
enough to seek allies even among enemy bankers. 

Again, Jrenis had their own judicial tribunals. The 
craftsmen had tlius the privilege of being tried by the 
jury of their ow’n peers. In the matter of legal deci¬ 
sions, if wc may take Brihaspati as a narrator of actual 
facts, even court practice had to yield to the opinion 
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THE CREATIONS OF HINDU PHILOSOPHY 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 

SECnOK I 

THE GEONfETRY OF POLITICAL RELATIONS LN THE 
DHARMA AND ARTHA SASTRAS 

In Eur-Amcnca it has been the tradition of scho¬ 
larship for historians of philosophy to devote attention 
to political (economic, social and legal) speculations 
along with the speculations on man, nature, knowledge, 
mind, truth, good, God etc. No account of Greek 
philosophy is held to be complete which overlooks the 
contributions of the Greek moralists or philosophers 
to political and social thought. Similarly in the studies 
relating to the beginnings of “modern** philosophy, 
say, the philosophy, of Kant, Fichte, Hegel etc. the 
politics, economics, jurisprudence and sociology of the 
thinkers in question are accorded an appropriate place. 
To mention a few w’orks published in the nineteenth 
century, interest in political philosophy is manifest as 
much in Victor Cousin’s Histoire de la pbilosophie^ Lewes’s 
Biographical History of ?hilosoply, and Zeller’s Gescbichtt 
dcf g'itchischcn Philosophic as in Leslie Stephen’s 
English Thought in the Nineteenth Century, Mcra’s History of 
European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, and Levy- 
Eruhl s Histoire de la philosophic nioderne en Eransc, And in 
treatises like Janet’s Histoire de la science politique dans ses 
relations m'ec la morale or Bonar’s Philosophy and Political 
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Jzcommy one can detect the attempts to himg economics 
and politics into contact with general philosophy. 

In the field of indology, however, scholars, both 
Indian and non-Tndian, have up dll now as a rule fought 
shy of economics, politics or sociology in their studies 
relating to the history of '^Ilindu^' pMosophy. Works 
dealing with the ideas of ancient or medieval Indian 
thinkers on body, mind, soul, universe, reasoning, 
intuition, meditation etc, have been systematically practi¬ 
sing non-coopcradon with the Hindu ideas of property, 
state, society and law. This absence of the comprehen¬ 
sive treatment of Hindu philosophy is one of the niain 
reasons for a one-sided and tiierefore fallacious and 
misleading interpretation of the Hindu mind and its 
creations. No sur^^ey of Hindu civilization or culture- 
history can be adec^uate -which ignores or is indifferent 
to the achievements of the Indian people in political, 
economic and social institutions as well as political, 
economic and social tlioughth 

So far as the ideologies are concerned, we have to 
observe that the specialized treatises or on 

politics, economics and sociology In Hindu literature 
are numerous. To be very brief, they arc to be en¬ 
countered, generally speaking, under two groupsi (i) 

^ The contributions of Hindu philosophy to poHrical categories 
vert first discussed by the present author in the Amrkm 
Smnrt Rji'iew (November 1518, August 1919), the P^/itrea/ 
SeJf/vf Qtmiefly (New York, December 191B, Maicb the 

Inttrnaiioaal Journal of B.ihks (Chicago, April 1920), Rrruf at Sjn- 
/bhe liiifonqm (Paris, August-Dccember 1920), Siaores et Trai'au:^ 
da I* A(ad^mk dar Sdanoa M^raks ei PoHtiquos (Paris, August 19213 
and the Deutic&a J^tadsebaa (Berlin, March 

“ Pt V. Xanc : History of Dbamsasastras (Poona) Vol. L 
the present author's "Kaufojya and His Boswell^'' {Calasita Kfxim*, 
Au^st i9ili3» J* J' \ Vtbar dat TP'fjfn skr akindisrhtn 

schriftan mdibr Varhsaitnis ^ir ^nandar stud (Ldpaig 1927), 
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Dhiirma (and Sn/ritf) Sdstras and (2) Ariha (and NiH) 
Sdstras. As a fuU-flcdgcd treatise, the oldest Dlarma- 
Idstra is perhaps the Dbarma-suira of Oautama (<*550 
B. c.?), and the oldest Arthaidsira perhaps that associated 
with the name of Kautalya (f 350 b. c.?). Excluding the 
vernacular and English paraphrases or translations of 
the old Sanskrit treatises in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries the last Smritiidstra of the Hindu tradition is 
perhaps the commentary on Vijnanc5vara*s hlitdksard 
by theMaratha jurist Balambhatta (1740-1830?) or the 
Bengali jurist Jagannatha Tarkapanchanana*s (1695- 
1806?) Vivddab/jamgdrnava. And in the line of Nits- 
idstras the last work is perhaps the K^aniti^ in Marathi 
language {c 1810), based on Sanskrit texts, by the Mara- 
tha scholar Malhar Ramrao Chitnis. 

We have to face here a literature which has a more 
or less continuous liistory of nearly two thousand five 
hundred years. And this literature from beginning to 
end is essentially analytical in its contents. The Hindu 
speculations have given rise to a number of categories 
and wc find that the philosophers are engaged in 
defining and analyzing them. The topic may be con¬ 
stitutional, legal, economic, financial, social or inter¬ 
national. But wc notice that in the treatment by these 
authors one is led to feel that society, polity or economy 
is nothing^ but a system of relationships, contacts, 
liaisons^ atdtudcs, dealings, rapports^ Be^iehangen. In the 
Hindu philosophy of Dbarma, Smnf/\ Artba or iV/// 
mankind is presented in the form of an individual 
visdvis individuals or groups, or of groups visdvis groups 
or individuals. 

* Edited by K. N. Sane for the Kdrjitihisa Sam^aha Serits 
No. 23 (Poona, 1887). See the present author’s “Alaratha Political 
Ideas of the Eighteenth Century” {Ind. Hist, Q., Calcutta, 
March 1936). 
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Some of these attitudes, relations or contacts are 
described under the complex of saptamga^ the seven- 
limbed organism {Kjasitalya, VI, i, Vlll, i; Visnu UI, 53; 
Sukra, I, lines 121-124, V, 1-2, Kamandaka I, 16, IV, 
1). Here wc are presented with the thcoiy of the 
constitution involving as it does the analysis of the 
st^amin (ruler), the amdtya (minister or councillor), the 
stdtrit (ally), ^e hosa (treasure), the rdspra (territory), 
the dttrga (fort) and the vala (army). TTie analysis of 
these seven categories is not the only topic of Hindu 
philosophy in political science. Then there arc the 
problems, among others, of aiJvofya (sovereignty) 
which have also demanded the attention of the theorist. 
And here we encounter the Hindu theory of the state. 
In this analysis, likewise, the authors have given currency 
to a number of characteristic categories. 

The state {rdjyd) as an entity is grounded in the 
phenomenon of aUvarja or si'dmitva^ i.e., sovereignty. 
The theory of the state, therefore, is fundamentally the 
philosophy of sovereignty. It may be exercised by the 
one or the few or the many. It may be vested in the 
long run in the legislature or the executive or the 
judiciary. It may be identical with the despotism of 
custom or the rule of positive law. It may manifest 
itself in and through a single organ as the prtmum 
mobiJt embracing all organized spheres or exhibited 
simultaneously in several coexistent co-ordinate corpora¬ 
tions of a pluralistic universe. And finally, it may 
happen to be the monopoly of the bourgeoisie or of 
the proletariat. In any case, it is aiharya that ushers 
into being the phenomena called politics in societal 
existence. In political speculation the central problem 
obviously is the analysis of the great Jakti (force) that 
constitutes the core of “politick” relations, i.e., the 
iLift of samuha (organized )lifc. 
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“\Vhflt is sovereignty'' is then the moot question 
to be attacked by all political philosophers. Let us 
ptoceed to examine how the problem was grasped by 
the Dbarma {Smriii) and Artlja (iSh 7 /) theorists of Irtdia. 
It is to be remembered^ however, that we are Itere 
concerned with the thought \\'hich prevailed in the 
w^orld ag:es before the ideas discussed in Preuss's 
Cemhide^ Stuai mid Rekh nh G^hhiskatrpirschuftm (1889), 
Lerov-BeauJieu's UBdat mnierm tt fr Joticthni (1890)* 
Novicow's lilies enires sGcieth bmimn$s H latrs pluses 

stf£fisskei (1B93), Lecky's Dmocrag and Liher^^ (1896), 
Michel's Id Idee ds d^d£it (1893), Merriam's ff/r/ory 
tbs Tk&ry of SaV€rdgnty since ^ussssu (ipoo), Scherger's 
Bvoktkn oj Alader/i Uber{y (1904), Joseph-Batthelcmy's 
Rok duRmmIr exeenfij dam ks ripnbihpiss imderms (1906), 
Duguit's L.f Drod sochl^ k drmt indhidnd st la tranc- 
Jormaikn dt Fclat (1908), Hobhouse's SQck! Erohitm and 
Polifkal Theory ^^rker's PQliikal JUught in Eng¬ 

landfrom Spencer to the Present Day 1914), Lenin's State 
and Kevointkn (1917), Laski's Studies in the Problem of 
Soi^ereignty {191B), Joseph-Barthdlemy's Problhne de fa 
Competence dam la democratie (1918), Watson's State in 
Peace and War (1919), Spann's Der Wabre Staat (1921), 
Dewey's Ehimmi Nature and Condmt (1922), Hitler's Mein 
Kampf (19^4), Sorokin's Sociology of (1925), 

Mcincclre's Idee der Staatsmeson (1925), Hocking's S\an 
and the State (1926), Kedano's Lo Stato Fjico (1927), 
Masar};k's Making of a State (1927), Kad Haushofer's 
Geopo/itik der Pan-laeen (193 r) ^f^d Raumuebermndendt 
Maechte (1934. essays by screal authors)* BougH's 
Sodalismes Franpals (1933) and Koellreut/eEs Grundriss 
der AUgemeinen Staaiskhre The development nf 

political philosophy in the world since the American 
W ar of Independence and the hrst industrial revolution 
should, as a rule, be left out of the consideration while 
e-xamining the categories of thought created by the 
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Indian pilosophers from Gautama and Kautalya to 
Jagannatha and Chitnis.^ 

The “analytical” treatment of political phenomena, 
—bearing on the constitution or on sovereignty,—is 
a prominent feature of Hindu thinking. The convic¬ 
tion is forced upon us under the guidance of the DJjarma 
and the Artha ddstras that man in politics is fundamen¬ 
tally a bundle or complex of social relationships. These 
treatises do not seem to be interested in this or that 
pKirticular state. Neither the Maurj'a Empire nor the 
Chola Empire nor indeed any state of Hindu history 
has engaged their attendon. Their topic for discussion 
is the state mberbaupt^ i.e., the state as “the thing in 
itself,” so to say. Be it observed that wc are not 
attaching to this phrase any metaphysical implicadons. 
No treatment can be more objeedve, concrete and human 
than what w'e find in these works. To these authors 
a state is a human assodadon and therefore is nothing 
but a system of rcladons and orientadons. Altogether, 
we arc presented by the Hindu philosophers with the 
very pattern, form, geometry, so to say, of human 
rcladons. WTiatevcr be the content of the state, how¬ 
soever varied be the races that constitute its memb^hip, 
wheresoever located it be, the relations bctv^'een the 
members of the state are eternal. Examined in this 
light, the creations of the Hindu philosophers in and 
through the Dharma and Artha Sdstras would appear to 
be fine logical contributions to what is being described 
as “pure,” “anal)'tical” or formal sociology in contem- 
porar)' Eur-America. 

This kind of sociology is called by Leopold von 

* See the present author's Political Pbihsophitt Siact 1^0j 
(Madras 1928). 
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Wiese ^ the leading exponent, as dk Lebn im den sr/qy^kn 
nnd den s^^ahn GehUdm^ i.e., the science of 
social relations or processes (competition, boycott, ex- 
ploitadoEL etc,) and social '*foims*' (such as the group, 
mass, state, people, nation, class etc,). It is somcrimes 
shortly named the ^ee^iebtingskhre or science of relations. 
And the special feature of this science of relations 
consists in the fact tliat it deals not with historical or 
time-conditioned categories but with the categories such 
as are “above” or indifferent to time {yieher^ttUcI}) and 
somewhat eternal {qmsi-ewi£^. These categodcs relate 
to such relations or processes of “to” and “au^ay from" 
{Zii-und Aiiieimnder) as prevailed, are prevailing and 
will prevail as long as there are men. 

This “formal” or “analytical" sociology is claimed 
by von Wiese to be new and very recent. Starting as 
it did ’With Toennies's Gmtmschuft und Gt^dbtbaji in 
iSay it is said not to have assumed a definite foini 
until 1908 with the publication of Simmers Sfi^iobgit'. 
Uniefiudmgtn ueher die ¥ormtn der Vtrgtsdhdhfjtmg 
(Sodologvi Researches into the Forms of SocieU- 
making). But in the present author's treatment the 
entire Hindu literature of Dbarma, Smrhi^ Artha^ and 
A 7 // ^ditrns is rich in the analysis of social forms and 
social rcktionships or processes. In other words, tlie 
‘^new sociology" must have to be regarded mctliodoF 
ogically, at any rate, as very old, at least as old as 
Gautama and Kautalya, nay, much older still, because 
even Gautama and Kautalya had their predecessors, 

^ (Bedin, 1931^ pp, 34^ 47 j 120-114, 

SjtitfN dtr JliigimtincH (Murtich, 1953, jecond editionj. 

The poaidon Ji’iainfaincJ tor iLinciu thought in ihc pfcse-tit irdtisc 
has a paraJJel in A. Menzcl'^s siaodpoint as eimibitcd in his 
Gri^hiS^ht a monograph on Greek Sodotqgy pubCished 

in the dtr Akademh dtr mjrtatfhiifttn (Vicuna, 

1936), 
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And here it should he teasonabk to agree with Soto kin/ 
who holds that its “founders were aH kw-givers who 
formulated the first rules of social relations, and espe¬ 
cially all jumeonsults and theorhers of law*” 

Sociology is much too popular a category in present- 
day world-culture* Unluckily, however, this category 
has as many contents as there are sociologists* And it is 
very interesting that the category was unknown until 
1842 when Comte used it in his CQffrs ds Pbiksophie 
Fosiths^ Vol* IV* Up till then he had been using in¬ 
stead the category ^'physiqut seaa/P* (social physics). But 
in view of the fact that the Belgian statistician Quetelet 
employed it to describe the researches in anthropology 
and demography Comte considered it prudent to re¬ 
place it by a new word, “sociology*” 

But since Comte's days the subject-matter of 
sociology has changed so much and so often with 
researchers that today it is almost impossible to describe 
what this discipline is and what this is not. For ins¬ 
tance, tlie “classical sociologists,” Comte, Spencer and 
Schaeifle, three of the founders of this science, however 
much they differ in methods and messages, belong to 
what the Italian sociologist Carli in Le T&erk 
(Padua 1925) calls the historico-encydopaedic school. 
They seek to explain history, point out the processes 
of evolution, and suggest tlic future lines of advance. 
On the other hand, the founders of '*new sodology,” 
Toennies, Tarde, Durkheim and Simmel, for example, 
among the continentals are interested in the analysis of 
forces, facts, groups and relations. The American and 
British sodologists like Small, Ross, AlcDougall, 
Wallas, Qjoley, Ell wood, and others belong to this 

^ Coniemportoy Sodohgicai T^r/Vr (Mew York, 191S) pp, 49 J- 
499, 
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class which, as we have seen, is generally known as the 
school of “analytical" or “formal" sociology.^ The 
first or the classical school may also be aptly described 
as culture-sociology. 

To understand a bit of this diversity in the concepts 
of sociology let us take Toennies, whoni von Wiese calls 
the pioneer of contemporary German sociology. In 
1887 Toennies published his Gtmeinschaft und Gesellschap 
(Gjmmunity and Society).* A student of classical, 
cncyclopxdic, historical or culmral sociology would 
perhaps hardly recognize any sociology in Tocnnics’s 
work. Here we are introduced to an examination of all 
those human connections or relations with one another 
which are cementing forces and to the conclusion that 
they fall inevitably into t^^-’o groups. First, they are 
derived from the “natural,” “instinctive” and allied 
activities of man. In contrast with such activities can 
be discovered, secondly, those which are due to the 
artificial attempts to pursue or serve some ends although 
the natural feelings may be opposed to such activities, 
'fhe community is based on the natural, the society on 
the artificial cementing bonds. There is privacy, per¬ 
sonal intimacy in the community (family, village, tribe, 
folk, gild, Jrept, faith, religion, custom, conscience etc.) 
In the society (city, state, exchange, commerce, trans- 

* L. von Wiese: So^ioJogU (Berlin, 1931) pp. 43-49, 

*G. Richard: La Socto/ogh Qhtiralt (Paris, 1912) pp. 21-32; 
Rrrstf Intrrndtionalt de Sociology (Paris, July 1933), pp. 89-92. 
Rumpf: Von rcinformalcr zur typologisch-cnpirischcr Socio- 

logic” in SebmolUrs Jabrbtwb Ltipt^ig^ 1924. 

Some of the more representative works of Toennies arc in¬ 
dicated below: 

Ctmeinsebaft and Gtstllubaft (Leipzig, 8th edition, 1933 ), Dn Sittt 
(Frankfurt, 1909), Kritik der otfftntHcbn Metnang (Berlin, 1922), 
Eiafutbning in dit Sv^tolo^t (Stuttgart 1931) and Gtist der Netqtit 
(Leipzig, 1933 ). 
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portation, “public opinion,** fashion, reason, contract 
etc.), on the other hand, the predominant atmosphere 
is that of business, law, public life. This distinction 
between natural and artificial group-persons, bctT^^’cen 
feeling and intellect among social forces, between 
culture** and “civilization** is but one of the many new 
topics with which this science has been enriched in 
recent years. But, on the other hand, the enc)'’clop2e- 
dic, historical, evolutionary or culturri sociology has 
not all disappeared. 


In any case, wMe going through the following 
sunxy of the categories of Hindu philosophy in political 
science the problem of the “eternal** and the ‘‘universal,** 
the truths independent of time and space as well as of 
epochs and races, the “constants** and the permanent 
factors cannot be got rid of. Meinecke in his Idti der 
Staatsraeson (1925, p. 452) has come to the conclusion 
that during nearly two thousand years certain leading 
thinkers were expressing essentially the same ideas. 
“Cicero, Aquinas and Frederick the Great could have^ 
understood one anotlicr,** says he, “because all three 
spoke the easily comprehensible language of “natural 
law.** ** This German work is, besides, a testimony to 
the profound ideological reality that from Machiavelli 
to Trcitschke European political philosophy has traded 
in two fundam^taJ categories. One has reference to 
Staatsraeson^ which we may call iakttyoga^ i.e., Macht- 
politik^ the doarinc of power or force and danda (punish¬ 
ment, sanction etc.), the other points \o ' SittUebkeit 
(morality), ^ecbtlicbktit (law), corresponding to the 
Hindu doctrine of dljarma^ i.e., law, jusdee, etc. It is 
the i^rmutadon and combination of these tw'o eternal 
polarities, marked often by the emphasis on one to the 
exclusion of the other, that constitutes virtually the 
enure encyclopxdia of political philosophy as exhibited 
16 
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in this work. This is a very instructiYe and e min ently 
acceptable generalization, ^e understand that changes 
in space and ti m e do not after all engender any pro¬ 
found variations in the theories of the state, law, 
diplomacy, sodctal organization etc. 

The existence of social “constants” can be borne 
out in other fields, for instance, in the domain of law. 
The Italian jurist Giorgio del Vecchio^ invites our ar- 
tendon to the fact that the organism of kw became 
enriched throngh new inventions such as the printing 
press. New institutions were created by the press. 
But the preceding structure of kw remained entire, 
and no new laws were expressly formulated Simi¬ 
larly in our times, says he, new branches of law 
have been created on account of numerous transfor¬ 
mations of living conditions and modes of activity. 
But the main trunk remains substantially unchanged. 
The structure has been amplified and perfected but its 
fundamental unity is to be found intact. 

' This problem of ‘Vonstants^* in social progress can 
be referred to certain universal considerations. How¬ 
ever undeniable and incontestable be the objective signs 
of amelioration or progress enjoyed by a society the 
indi^ndual men and women cannot sec or feel in them 
any grounds for feeling happy. It k this paradox of 
ciyilisadon to which the Italian sociologist Alfredo 
Niccforo is led as a result of his investigations suir ifff- 
dtih studio dtUa distslbu^one dei caratUn jpterifo/t 
(on the importance of studying the distribution of mental 
characters, Catania 1513). 

An explanation of the impossibility of feeling happy 
is found by Niceforo in the circunistances that two 

i''Thc Crisb of the Science of in ibc Tniofte Uw 

Kattw (New Orleans, i5t54) p, 554. 
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distinct elements are to be discovered in the social 
facts, one of which is snperfidal and variable and the 
other profound and invariable. The external part is 
variable. But the part ’which docs not change is in¬ 
ternal and is the fundamental element^ These arc the 
rhfdus smaux\ the social residues or risidus mnstants^ the 
constant i,e. permanent residues and they remain al¬ 
ways hidden under all apparent variations of forms. 
The ideas^ of equality, liberty etc., the optimistic and 
humanitarian ideologies, the concepdons of altruism 
and so forth arc considered by Niceforo to be the 
external and variable dements of social facts. But they 
are misleading because it Is under them tliat lies hidden 
die desire to dominate on the part of the minoddes, 
i.e,, of the most qualified or the fit. And this desire 
for domination constitutes the profound and secret 
moti’ve of ail action in social groups. 

It win be noticed that, from the stand-point of 
content or substance, most of the categories of liindu 
political pliilosophy are analogues of those of Euro¬ 
pean and that it may be reasonable to connect even 
modern and contemporary theories 'with the findings 
of the old Hindus. In so far as political and social 
phenomena, and, for that matter, all mental and moral 
or human phenomena are universal and eternal, it is 
possible to detect Platonic, Adstoteikn, Patristic or 
xVfacchiavcllian strands even in the philosophical discus¬ 
sions of contemporary problems. Besides, some of the 
economic and social institutions of today can be traced 
back to the .Middle Ages for their crude and even semi-' 
dovelopcd beginnings. It is from this angle of vision that 
we pn appreciate the attempts of Sorokin {Contcmp&rdiy 
Sochkg:caI Theories) to trace virtually ever)' “isni^' of 

^ A. Niceforo ; Lei hdifcs mmhiqwts ift fa Cipilisaijos ef du 

PlVgrji (Fids, 1921), pp. IQl-lOJ. 
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toduy bick not only to mcclicvai IjtCTiry dotiiments 
but to the most primitive records of buman thought. 

Bat in a strictly scientific way of looking at things 
the theories cliat have grown around democracy and 
socialism, technocracy and world-economy, h 

constitutional liberty and class-struggle are 
essentially the products of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, the epochs of the first and the second 
industrial revolutions. These phenomena were un¬ 
known as Bets of *■ large dimensions” in the previous 
epochs.^ It would be psychological !y untenable, 
therefore, to bring in the pliilosopliies of Europe from, 
say, Plato’s ^puhlk to Frederick the Great’s Anti- 
}^iachi 3 Vit C1 7315 ) and Das PdHlssk Ttstmmit (1768) 
into the atmosphere of present-day ideologies* 

For instance, so far as a "modern” tliinker Hhe 
Hobbes or Bos suet and a still more modern thinker 
like Hegel was unused to the grammar of trade unions, 
syndicates, class-stniggle, international proletariat and 
so forth, the “absolutism” or monistic idealism that is 
associated with their political theories can hardly be 
invoked to interpret what may be described as the 
“nco-absolutisrn” of today, namely, that prevalent 
among the thinkers of Soviet Russia, Fascist Itilv 
and Nazi Germany. One must by no means overloot 
the vety important consideration that it is on the 
generation-long experience of parliamentary liberties, 
labour org an iz a tion, democratic procedure and inter¬ 
national camaraderies that these professedly anti-parlia¬ 
mentary, anti-democratic, and and-socialistic systems 
of neo-capi tails tic -states or Vuchr^rstmkn, i.e. 

^On the questiou of mtxlcriiistic econaaiy in rnedleval Europe 

ice H. HaUSH X \^S l-iistCFfqtKJ dtS Prohi^^es pMaamiauts 

(Pans, 1^30), pp. j-g, X^ihuts dM (Pads, 

1931). ifi, 31, 
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leader^politics and dictatorships have been reared. 

When one is adequately oriented to the diversities 
in the institutional and other factual experiences of 
economic and social life one should be careful in estab¬ 
lishing equations of the ancient and medieval Hindu 
categories as of the ancient and medieval European with 
those prevailing in the nineteenth and twentieth cen¬ 
turies - Naturallyj therefore, the question of the Hindus 
or of tlie Europeans of yore as having ‘^anticipated” die 
modems ^ should not generally be raised. For com¬ 
parative politics we are likely to 1^ within scientific limits 
if we read the and the y^rthti SdjiKHS in the 

main as embodying the ideologies of European thought 
dowm to the beginnings of the industrial revolution. 


SECTTON 1 

THE DOCTRLN’E OF AIATSYA-NYAYA 
(Tj&f ef tb^ f ish) 

At the back of political thinking in India there 
was the process of dichotomy at work, Hindu thinkers 
tried to understand the state by differentiating it from 
the non-statc. Their method w^as logical as well as 
historicah That is, in the first place, they tried to 
investigate in w'hat particulars the state analytically 
differs from the non-state; and in the second place, 
they tried to picture to themselves as to how the 
pre-statal condition developed into the statal, i,e., how 
the state grew out of the non-state. The chief solution 
of both tliese problems thej^ found in the doctrine of 
mdtsya-iijaja or the logic of the fish, 

Wliat, now, is the non-state according to Hindus? 
The same question was asked by the philosophers of 
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Europe thus : '*\Vhat is the state of Nature?’* And 
the Hindu answer was identical with the European. 

According to Hooker (1554-1600) in the Et^ksksii- 
ml Voiitj the state of nature is a state of strife. The 
l^vidthnn of Hobbes (1588-1670) declares similadjr tLit 
the state of nature is a state of war and of no tights. 
In Spinoza’s (1632-77) opinion also^ in the Trddahts 
Tkd&gm-?oUikNS^ the suite of nature is a state of war 
and a state of the right of might* The non-state is 
thus conceived to be a war of “all against all,” an 
"anarchy of birds and beasts,” or a regime of vultures 
and harpies, as John Stuart Alill "would have remarked, 

It is interesting to observe that in China also the 
state of nature was analyzed by .Moh-ti (r* 500-420 

BX.) in almost self-same terms. In the non-state, as 
Su Hu explains it in Tk Devdopm^t of Loge hi An- 
iitni China, "each man has his own notion of right* 
nietefore one man has one notion of right, two men 
have two notions of right, and ten men have ten notions 
of right. The more men there are, the more concep¬ 
tions of right will there be. Consequently each approves 
bis own notion of right and denounces every other 
man’s. So they denounce one another/* 

This Hobbesian "law of beasts and birds** or the 
of Gumplowicz is the logic {nyayd\ of 
the nsh in India^, Should there be no ruler 

to wield punishment on earth, says the KUbabhurata 
{Santiparvu, LXVH, 16-17, LXVIII, n-ii), “the strong 
would devour the weak like fishes in water k is 


The HstDiy of the theory of maisysi-t^iija in European sociol- 
itum Hericleitus to GnmplDTi'icz uitiy be seen in Birncs’s 
arocle on'The struggle of taccs and social groups" in the huma! 
ef Dmhpnrsnt U S. A. (April, ipig), pp. 394,400. For Pro- 
tago^s s concepnon of the origin of the state after primeval chaos 
ride iiarkers Fisfa (Loudon, i^iSj p. 130* 
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feiated that in days of yore people were ruined through 
sovereignlessncss, devouring ooc another like the 
stronger fishes prq^ing upon the fecble^*^ In the 
Alanji Sambifs (\Qlj2o) likewise we arc told that **the 
strong would devour the weak like fishes” if there 
be a virtual reversion to the non-state (if, ft)t example, 
the king is not vigilant enough In meting out punish¬ 
ments to those that should be punished). The Ramd- 
jans {^^ 3 dhjdkdnds^ LXVUj^i) also describes the non- 
state region as one in which “people ever devour 
one another likes fishes”* And a few details about 
the conditions in this non-state are furnished in the 
Alatija Furdm (CCXXV,9). '*The child, the old, the 
sick, the ascetic, the priest, the woman and tlie widow 
would be preyed upon”, as we read, “according to the 
logic of the fish” (should or punishnaent fail to be 
operadve at the proper time). 

The idea of the fish-like Struggle for existence or 
self-assertion was thus a generally accepted notion in 
the “floating literature” of Hindustan. 3 t found an 
important place in the exclusively political treatises also. 
It was utilized as early as the latter half of the fourth 
century B.C. by Kautalyad one of the first among the 
historical names in political science. According to him 
in the Artfai-idstrn (1, 4) the logic of the fish prevails 
while the state is unformed, “In the absence of the 
wielder of punishment the powerful swallows the pow er¬ 
less”. And Kamandaka also, w^ho several centuries 
later (r 500 A. c.) generally follows Kautalya, writes in 
Ills Nul-Sdra (Digest of Politics), 11 , 40, "that in the 
absence of punishment i^dandd) the destructive or ruinous 
logic of the fish operates through mutual animosities of 
the people and leads to the disruption of the world, 

^ Rc date and personality see “Khutalya and I-iis Boswell'' by 
the presenc authar in the Calfutia (August, i^jj)^ 
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Nor was the doctrine confined within the circle 
of academicians and thcorizers. We find it prevalent 
even among diplomatists and practical statesmen, e.g. 
of the ninth century. In tlic declarations of the Bengali 
emperor Dharmapala^ we are informed that his illus¬ 
trious dynasty owed its origin to an “election” by the 
people. We are told further that it was “in order 
to escape from the logic of the fish”, i.e., in order to 
escape from being absorbed into another kingdom, 
or to avoid being swallowed like a fish that the people 
of Bengal “made his father Gopala accept the sove¬ 
reignty”. The mediaeval Hindu monarch was here 
using almost the same metaphor as has been employed 
in the nineteenth century bv I. S. Mill in his essay on 
Ubertj when he explains how “in order to prevent 
the weaker members of the community from being 
preyed upon by innumerable vultures it was need- 
rill that there should be an animal of prey stronger 
than the rest, commissioned to keep them down”. 

This theory of the non-state or the state of nature 
has had imnortant bearings on other doctrines of Hindu 
political philosophy. For the present we have only 
to note tnat in India political speculation was not 
divorced from the general intellectual currents in the 
society. The politick philosophers tried to keep abreast 
of the contemporary thought in other branches of 
inquiiy. The logical apparatus and dialectical machinery 
used in political discussions were familiar instruments 
in the cultural milieu of the scientific world. 

for instance, is an expressive tech¬ 
nical ^ term in India s legal phraseology. In Raghu- 
natha s (fifteenth century) ^-^ukikjci-Mydya^Samff'abi^ 


* R. D. Bancrji : Itibasa (History of Bengal) Calcutta, 

Vol. I. (i9i5)pp. I 47 'M 9 - 

* K. L. Sarkar. KuUs of h/erprefa/hit in Hindu Law Lecture VI. 
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(compilation of popular legal maxims) wc find the 
“logic of the fish” coupled with the “logic of the 
monsters”. The logic of the monsters is Imown as 
Sundopalttnda-Njdja, Sunda and Upasunda arc two mon¬ 
ster-brothers, like Pyrochlcs and Cymochles in Spenser*s 
Faerie Queene. 'JThey are said to have quarrelled over 
the nymph Tilottama and destroyed each other in the 
contest. Thus when two contradictory facts are equally 
strong, they neutralize each other. But when tliey 
are of unequal strength, i.e., when one can overpower 
the other, there is generated a field for the operation of 
the logic of the fish and the survival of the fitter. 

The logic of the fish arises, as Raghu-natha ex¬ 
plains it, under a double set of conditions. First, 
there must have to be a conflict between a powerful 
and a comparatively powerless unit. And secondly, 
the latter must have been crushed and obliterated by 
the former. It is frequently referred to, says he, in 
the I/iijdsas (treatises on History) and the Psirdnas^ and 
he quotes the following passage from Va^i^tha' : “By 
this time that Pjisdtak region had become extremely 
sovcreignlcss, i.e., an anarchic non-state, characterized 
by the ignoble logic of die fish”. Va^istha*s verse is 
elucidated by Raghu-natha with the gloss that “strong 
fishes began to make an end of the weaker ones**. 

The non-state is then a state of anarchy, one in 
which the “tyranny of robbers” has full play, “jus¬ 
tice is non-existent” and the “people prey upon one 
another**. It is “the greatest evil** (Mabd, Sdntiy 
LXVII, 1-5, 12-15). “Enjoyment of wealth and wfi\xs 
is impossible** under it. Only the robber is then happy. 
Even his happiness is precarious, because “the one 

^ A. K. Maitra : G*tt 4 a-itkha-mild (Inscriptions of the Bengali 
Imperial Dynasty) in Bengali, 1912, p. 19. 
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is deprived of his loot by two, the two are robbed of 
theirs by several combined”. A “free man is made 
a slave'* and “women are raped”. 

The psychology of men in the state of nature is 
brought out in the Book on Santi (peace), LIX, ij-rt, 
of the Mababbarala accotding to the following causal 
nexus: “Then foolishness or stupidity' seized 

their mmds. Their intelligcoce being thus eclipsed, 
tlte sense of justice {ihrma) was lost. Cupidity or 
temptadon {iQbb^^ overpowered them next. Thus 
arose the desire {kama) for possessing things not yet 
assessed. j\nd this led to their being subjugated 
by an affection under which they began to ignore 
the djsdncdon between w-hat should and what should 
not be done. Consequently there appeared sexual 
license, libertinism in specdi and diet, and indifference 
to morals. When such a revolution set in among 
men. Brahman (the Idea of Godhead) disappcatcff. 
and with it, law {dharmdf*. 

It is thus with the negation of morals and 
maimers, the nullification of propertyj the very antithesis 
oflaw and justice that the non-state is identified. rVnd 
this appears to have been the fundamental position 
of Hindu theorists on the state. From tWs negative 
analysis it requires bur a logical “conversion” accor¬ 
ding to the law of “contraries” to establish positively 
the philosophy of the state. To this we shall now 
address ourselves. 


SEcnoM 5 

the doctrine of DAKDA 

{Ptmhhmtnt, Ceirmn, SmuHttl) 

Two “insepanblc accidents” of the Hindu theorr 
ot the state, are, first, the doctrine of mamatva ("mine- 
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ness”) or (/ffazv), i.e., “one’s own”-ness, Jiro- 

prium^ E.igtntum or propeir)', and seeondlf, the doc¬ 
trine of dharma (i,e,^ law, justice and duty). And behind 
them both lies the doctrine of dmda (punishment, 
restraint, or sanction)* Herein is to be sought the 
nucleus of the whole pliiiosophy of sovereignty. 

A state is a state, argue Hindu philosophers, because 
it can coerce, restrain, compel. Eliminate control or 
the coercive element from social {sum^kd) or organized 
life, and the state as an entity vanishes* T>a^da is 
hdiipi the very essence of sratal relations. No dn^dj^ 
no st.ite. A ^jJ^w^-less i*e., sanctionless state is a con¬ 
tradiction in terms. In Koellrentter’s language Stdai 
ohm /’I \acht ht imdtnkbar (state without command is un¬ 
thinkable). 

\Vc have noticed above that the absence of danda 
is tantamount to Pidtsya-^nydya or the state of nature. 
It is clear also that property and d!iarma do not exist in 
that non-state. These entities can have their roots only 
in the state. The theory thus consists of two formulae: 

I- No no state; 

II. (a) No state, no dijprm^i^ and 
(b) No state, no property. 

What, then, is the mthnak of this dunda What 
is it that tnakes coercion the qua non of the state } 
Why is it diat the very idea of government should 
imply a restraint, a check, a control, a sanction ? In 
Hindu political philosophy the answer to these ques¬ 
tions is to be found in the “original nature of man”, 

qn regard to danda see the section on the ^^psychological 
premises of Hbdu politics*^ in the Pe/* Vol. E. (Allaha¬ 

bad, 1921}, pp* jT-54; cf* O. KoeJlrcutter. Grundrisi der aUgf- 
tstmtH StciatsUbrt (Tucbingtd, 19 jj), diaptcr oa Mucht md 
Afi/oritatt^ pp. J4-J7. 
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phccoiTiena cf government are founded on 
the data of the human psychology. And in regard to 
them the general trend of thought a]J the world over 
to have becQ the same. In ancient rhin^ 
Hsun Tze (b,c, 505-255?) strongly condemned the 
doctr^mc ot Mendus (b.c, 375-285) who had postulated 
foe onginaJ goodness"* of human nature. For, accord¬ 
ing to hi3 counter-theoty (Book XXIU) "man is by 
nature wicked, his goodness is the result of nurture”. A 
curved twig, to cite again from Su Hu*s work (VI lii) 
needs straightening and hearing and bending in order to 
become straight,*^ And man who is by nature wicked 
needs teachmg and discipline in order to be right and 
retires the indnence of LI and Yi (S^MelA in order 
to be good. The ancient rulers understood the native 
viciousness of man,*^ and therefore created morals 
laws ^d institutions in order that human instincts and 
impulses might be disciplined and transformed.” 


Let us now turn to the Western world. Seneca 
the Stoic philosopher of the first centurv A.c., "looked 
upon the insritutions of society as bang the results 
of vice, of the corruption of human nature. They 
arc conventional institutions made necessary by the 
actual defects of human nature/* The philosophical 
anarchists of modern times will not, however accept 
this doctrine, hlen indeed had known a previous 
I^nod of innocence; but after a time, according to 
this Roman thjnker, they became avaricious. "Avarice 
rent the first happy society asunder. It resulted that even 
those who were made wealthy became poor for desiring 
to possess thmgs for their own, they ceased to possess 
all tilings. The rulers_ grew dissatisBed with their 
paternal rule, the lust ot authority seized upon them**^ 

(London), Vol. I-(1903) pp. 14, ^ 
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This doctrine of human depravity and the natural 
wickedness of man was entertained by the Church 
Fathers also. St. Irenaeus (second century a.c.) 
in discussing the causes which have made government 
necessary holds the view that “men departed from 
God and hated their fellow men, and fell into confusion 
and disorder of every kind; and so God set men over 
each other imposing the fear of man upon man, and 
subjecting men to the authority of men, that by this 
means they might be compelled to some measure of 
righteousness and just dealing**. 

Tlie idea that “the institution of government 
was made necessary by sin and is a divinely appointed 
remedy for sin** was continued and developed by St. 
Augustine and St. Gregory the Great. It was “em¬ 
phatically restated by the ecclesiastical and political 
writers** of the period from the ninth to the thirteenth 
century and found a champion in Pope Hildebrand, 
Gregory VII. (1073-1085)^. 

The verdict of Hindu thinkers on the nature of 
man is identical. According to Kamandaka ( 11 , 42), 
men arc by nature subject to passions and arc cove¬ 
tous of one anothers* wealth and wives. “Rare**, 
says Manu (VII, 21-24), “is the man pure or sinless** 
(by nature). Dtirlabho hi Juchimarab. The lower 
ones tend to usurp the places of the higher. People 
are prone to interfering with the rights of others and 
violating morals and manners. 

Not that there was no Saturnian golden age of 
pristine purity and bliss. For, says the Mahabbdrata 
\Sdnti, L1X,i 4) anticipating over a millennium the 
dogmas of Father Lactantius and others, “at first 
there was neither state nor ruler, neither punishment 

^Ihid Vol. 11 , 143-146, Vol. Ill, 97, loj, 187. 
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nor anybody to exercise it. The people used to protect 
one another through innate righteousness {dharmd) and 
sense of ^justice . But, as among Stoics and Canonists, 
the “fair* of mankind is accounted for by die Idindus 
also on the basis of a postulate of sin, loss of true re¬ 
ligion, moba^ stupidity and what not. 

On the whole, therefore, it is not a roseate, romantic 
conception of human tendencies and instincts that 
the Mahahharata offers. The dictum, “spare the rod 
and spoil the child**, proverbial in Western pedago¬ 
gics, might be dittoed by the Hindu thinkers For 
as we read in the Book on to//(LXVIII,8-22), by nature 
“men tend to overthrow one another. Left to itself 
the “whole world would be in a mess** like a devil*s 
workshop. As a rule, men are used to Shaving like 
the creatures that cannot sec one another when the 
sun and the moon do not shine**, or like the “fishes 
in the shallow waters**, or “birds in places safe from 
molestation where they can fly at one another*s throats 
in a suicidal strife**. 

^len, we arc told, normally acknowledge only 
one right and that is the right of might. Those who 
do not part w’lth their property for the asking run the 
risk of killed. (LXV111,i4) . Wives , children 
and rood of the weak arc liable to be seized perforce 
by the strong. Alurdcr, confinement and persecu¬ 
tion constitute the eternal lot of the propertied classes** 

very p^e, “This is mine** lM^ndam\ may b^ 
lost from the vocabulary, and mamatva or property 
become “extina**,-.an ideal which was being feveashly 
pursued m the Utopia of Soviet Russia during 1918-21 
previous to the inauguration of Lenin’s “New Eco¬ 
nomic Policy** (1922). 

The natural tendency of human relations, aeain. 
IS toward sexual promiscuity (jcnidaia), LXVllI.aa. 
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The formation of marriage alliances or of stable socie¬ 
ties is not instinctively prompted to man as he is. 
And if possible, he would shirk even ag^culture, com¬ 
merce, and other means of livelihood, preferring a 
state of slothful ease and “primrose path of dalliance”. 

Such is the man natural, or man as Nature made 
him, in the political anthropology of the Afabdbhdrata. 
This state of license is the farthest removed not only 
from a Wordsworthian “Nature*s holy plan” but also 
from the picture of original man governed by a law 
of “reason” as exhibited in Locke’s treatises on Chdl 
Government. Nor is it anything but antipodal to 
the Rousseauesque faith in man’s natural impulses 
and idealiaation of the “human heart by which we 
live”. Instead, therefore, of postulating with the 
writer of the Bmile that “all things are good as their 
Author made them, but everything degenerates in 
the hands of man”, or finding “reason to complain 
what man has made of man”, the Hindu students of 
political theory set a high premium on the institutions 
and coventions that make up the artificial thing called 
civilization. In fact it is to “educate” man out of the 
deplorable mire of primitive license anti beastly freedom 
that government has been instituted, say they. The state 
is designed to correct human vices or restrain them 
and open out the avenues to a fuller and higher life. 
And all this is possible only because of dar^. 

In all discussions of political theory, therefore, 
the doctrine of danda occupies a foremost place. 
Some writers have even called their treatises on poli¬ 
tics and statecraft danda-niti (La\)k*s of Sanction, or 
Science of Danda). In the Manu Samhitd (VII, 14-25), 
at any rate, no other category is calculated to command 
greater attention. For, is not danda “di\tine, God’s 
own son, the protector of all beings, and as powerful 
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as law itself? Indeed, it keeps all created beings to 
their respective duties {5va-dbarma\ the “\irtuc” of 
Plato or the “functions” of Bradley^ and other neo- 
Hegelians like Bosanquet and the Italian philosopher 
Croce,—and makes the div^erse men and women coope¬ 
rate to the enjoyment iphoga) or happiness of all man- 
Idnd. ITie division du travail of which Durkheim speaks 

brought about by danda according to Manu. Nay, 
it is in reality the king, the male (compared with 
which all other things are female), the manager of 
aifairs, the ruler, the surety for the four orders pursuing 
their own duties in life. Further, it governs, protects, 
watches; and last but not least, is identical with law. 
To crown all, the whole world is rectified by danda and 
even the gods and demigods are subject to its authority. 

Danddf as interpreted by ^lanu, is obviously the 
very principle of omnipotence, comparable to the 
majestas of Bodin or the summa potestas of Grotius. It 
is the abstraction of that power whose concrete em¬ 
bodiment is aUvaryay sidmitva or sovereignty in a state 
which is explained by Figgis ^ the real “divine right”’ 
of kings. It is absolute, with jurisdiction over all 
uncontroUed by any entity. To use a very recent 
^tegory, dan^a is the most signal feature of Staatsraeson 
(rc^on of the state), an expression of MacbtpolitiJL 
and marked by autolimitazionf (sclf-limitation) in the 
sense of Jellinck and Redano*. 

A ruler in personifies this danda but the 
ruler as a person is subjea to it as ever)' other individual 

* ^biloiopbjf of Benedotto Crect fLondon n 

127. etc., B. Som Sttgffsihns in Bsbia (Lo^on 1918) 

* Hcinccke j O/# Jdet der Stautsr<ttson rVfnni»*Vi \ 

540-5M, V. Redano: SMc £/,« (Ror«cc, pp, 
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is. Hence the inevitable dilemma of kingship in the 
Hindu theory of the state. It is by wielding this ter¬ 
rible weapon that the king is to preside over and re¬ 
gulate the state. He is me dan^-dhara, i.e., holder 
or bearer of the instrument of sovereignty, the Macbt- 
traeger^ but he is himself liable to be scorched by it, 
may be one of its first victims for he is not “infallible”. 

In Hindu political thought, therefore, danda 
is a two-handed engine and cuts both ways. On the 
one hand, it is a terror to the people and is corrective 
of social abuses. It is a moralizer, purifier, and civi¬ 
lizing agent. As Kamandaka (11,40-42) observes, it 
is by the administration of danda that the state can 
be saved from a reversion to the logic of the fish and 
utter annihilation, as well as the people set right. 
It is through fear of punishment, according to the 
Skkra-niti (IV, i, lines 92-102), that people become ‘Srir- 
tuous” and refrain from committing aggression or in¬ 
dulging in untruths. Danda is efficacious, moreover, 
in causing the cruel to become mild, the wricked to 
give up wrickedness, and the garrulous to bcw’are of 
loquacity. It can subdue even beasts, and of course 
it frightens the thieves and terrifies the enemies into 
submission as tributaries, demoralizing all those that 
are wayward. Nay, it is good also for preceptors 
and can bring them to their senses, should they happen 
to be addicted to an extra dose of vanity or unmind¬ 
ful of their own avocations. Finally, it is the founda¬ 
tion of dvic life, being the “great stay of all \rirtues”; 
and all the “methods and means of statecraft” would 
be fruidess writhout a judidous exerdse of daftda. Its 
uses as a beneficent agency in sodal life arc, therefore, 
unequivocally recommended by Sukra. 

But, on the other hand, dartda is also a most potent 
instrument of danger to the ruler himself, to the powxrs 

*7 
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For, uneasy lies the head that wears the 
crown , in more sense thaai one. The maJ^adminis- 

Moon ot says Kamandaka (11,59) leads to 

the fall or the ruler. If the ruler is \rise enough to 
m^pulatc It carefully, as ilanu observes (VIl 19) 
It IS surely con Judv'e to the greatest good of the people! 
But what IS the guarantee that the holder of the weapon 
would not bungle with it and handle it thoughtlcsslv 
or arbitranly? Should that be the case, the damL 
would lead to die rum of the state. And would tiic 
oace-bearer, the ^g, got scot-fiee? By no means, 
Alanu (Vll, 18-50) is an advocate of regicide. He 
docs not hesitate to declare that daft^ would smite 
the ^ng who deviates fram duty,’from Kis “station 
in Me * It would smite his relatives too together 
with Ms castles, tertitoncs and possessions The 
common weal depends, therefore, on the proper exercise 
oi the peUsfas, the tmvajya, the 

Danda thus carries \vith it its own nemesis and 
\ye are at once reminded of Mill who says in his Ij^r/y 
that as the king of the vmlmrcs would be no less beiu 
upon preying on the flock dian anv of the minor har¬ 
pies it was indispensable to be M i perpetual attitude 
of defence against his beak and daws^h It h a like 
bulwark of people's rights as against the ruler that 
IS turmshed by the Hindu doctrine of dif/ida in so far 
as Its efficKw is attributed to the careful' haadlmit of 
If, In the first place, Manu would not allow an>^ iJl- 
disciplmcd man to be the administrator of the dand^ 
In the second pkee, the "greatest amount of wisdom*' 
e,g„ that acen^g from the “help of councillors and 
others IS held to 1^ the essential pre-condition for 
the han^g of this instrument. And here is available 

evtmtual absolutism of the 
[Machttrutger) in the Hindu theory of 
sovereignty. ^ 
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By the doctrine of then, the state is con¬ 

ceived as a pedagogic institution or moral laboratory, 
so to speak, not necessarily a Lycurgan barrack, of 
course. In Redano's language ilanu would say that 
/o xi fa rii/tjxafifrff del popfh sifo^ i.c. the state makes 
itself the educator of its own people. It is an organi¬ 
zation in and through which men's natural vices are 
purged, and it thereby becomes an effective means 
to the general uplifting of mankind* It is nothing 
but lo Stat& xim (the ethical state) that is recognized 
by Manu* Hindu theorists therefore consider the 
state to be an institution “necessary" to the human 
race if it is not to grovel in the condition of matsya- 
nydya ruled by the law of beasts, ^.lan, if he is to be 
mauj i.e., possess dharma^ virtue, liberty, justice etc* 
cannot do without political organization* He must 
have a state, and must submit to sanction, coercion 
and punishment,—in a word, to dand^. 

In the tvt'o-handed engine of the danda^ then, 
we encounter, on the one side, Staalsraesm (interests 
of the state), and on the other, Stlilixbkdl (i*e. mora¬ 
lity, virtue, dharma^ etc.). The conception of this eter¬ 
nal polarity in societal existence is one of the profoun- 
dest contributions of Hindu philosophy to human 
thought. 


*U. Redano^ StatQ £/rirt? fPlarencc, 1927), pp. 176-17'0, 
Tlie German '^idcalisf * Jcllixick^s political philosophy has 
b^ rendered into Italian in this tejEt of what may be described 
IS the Fasrist theory of the state. It is iDtercsiting to observe 
how the I raifan iaterpreter is conihatmg one German idealist, 
I’legcl, and establishing his own thesis by virtually poraphcasiiig 
another Gcnmn idealist, JeUinek; pp. 107-114, 170-171* 
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SECTtOK 4 

THE DOCTMNE OF MAAL\TVA (FROPERri') 

According to the hUhibhuritta^ Miimi Samhitd^ 
Sukranlii and other texts of Hindu political theory* 
govErnment is by nature coercive becattse man is by 
nature vicious, TTie state can thus be born only in 

through ikndu^ i.e., punishment or sanction. It 
is out of a condition of the “logic of the £sh” {mdt^a- 
nydyii) or the Hobbeslan and Spino^tic “state of nature* \ 
that danda brings into existence a well-regulated 
dvil sodety called tlie state (Manu Vll^ lo, Kautalya, 
I* iv). In Aristotelian terminology da^^ would 
be the “eSidcnt cause'* of the state, 

\V^t, no\y, are the marks of the state? How 
docs it declare its edsfence? What are its functions? 
In what manner docs it make itself felt among the people? 
^ h^du theory the state, as soon as it cr>^stallii!es 
itself into shape, conjures up, first, mamutva (“rninew¬ 
ness, proprhwi) or st^ntm i.c,, pro- 

pem% and secondly, Sjarma (law, SitHkbktH^ justice 
and duty) out of primitive chaos or socioplasmic anar¬ 
chy. Both these institutions are creations of the state. 
The sUte functions by generating them, and people 
recognise it in its activities fostering their nurture, 
M^miitva and dharma are thereftjfe mo fundamental cate¬ 
gories in the political speculation of the Hindus. 

According to the Sdntiparva (LXVIH, 8-19) of 
the Ahbabbdrata property does not exist in the non¬ 
state i,e., in the condition of men left 

to the pursuit of their “own sweet will*'* In the non¬ 
state, of course, men can possess or enjoy, but they 
do not Property, howei^er, is not mere hbogat 

i.e., enjoying or possessing, its essence consists in 
wtim.jfva or i.e*, ownership. It is “one's own'- 
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ness that underlies the “magic of propert)*”. To be 
able to say mamedam (This is mine) about something 
constitutes the very soul of owning or appropriation. 

This proprietary consciousness is created in men for 
the first time by the state through its sanction, the da^. 
For it enjoins that vehicles, apparel, ornaments, and 
jewels must be “enjoyed by those to whom they be* 
long*’, and that one’s wife, children, and food “must not 
be encroached upon by others”. And it is only through 
hhaya or fear of the state that the people observe these 
injunctions, and the sanctity of property is kept entire. 

A distinction is here brought out between mere 
hboga and mamah'a as the basis of the dificrcnce bet¬ 
ween the non-state and the state. In Europe the iden¬ 
tical discrimination has been made by Rousseau in 
his Social Contract. “In the state of nature”, says he, 
“there is but possession which is only the cifect of 
the force or right of the first occupant”; whereas 
“ownersliip which is founded only upon a positive 
title” is an incident of “civil society”. 

Property {hboga plus mamatra\ then, is a differentinm 
between the non-state and the state. And juridically 
sp>eaking, the property taken co^izance of by the state 
is lakkJlka^ he., worldly, material, or secular, as the 
Mitdksard^ the Sarasvathvildsa^ and other law-books 
make it clear^. Thus considered it is necessarily also 
a differentinm between the state and the extra-state, 
e.g., a Sukhdratl^ the transcendental Land of Bliss in 
Buddhist metaphysical lore*. For, in that super-sen- 

^ Jolly: "Kicht md Sitte (Strassbarg, 1896), p, 91. Svatva m 
iaukJkam {das Eigentum ist wtUlicb)'. SarasvaihiUs vitllticbt am 

weitesttn in dieser Kiebhtng'^ in dim es dit Entstebsotg diS Eiffnhtms 
aui rtin vtUUebin Akttn httont". 

> huddhist Mabt^ana Texts (Sacred Books of the East Series) 
vol. XLIX. Pan II, pp. 15, 45, 55. 
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sual region “^ings arc not bom \iith any idea of pro¬ 
perty even with r^rd to their own body”. Besides, 
according to the prope^ is not to be acejuired 
by pcctics and monks who desire to hve, like the Scnecan 
“wise man” or the Catholic Capucliin, an extra-statal 
or super-political life, in which, as the proverb goes, 
man is cither a beast or a god. 

We are not concerned here, however, with pro¬ 
perty, Idtikjka 2.% it is, in its bearings as a legal institu¬ 
tion. The Hindu analysis of the distinction betv^'cen 
real and personal preyerty or discussion of the right 
to use, destroy, transfer, bequeath and sell each species 
of property, need not therefore detain us. We arc 
interested for the present in the concept of property 
as a poUti^l category only, i.e., as influencing the 
theory of the state. But it may be remarked, in passing, 
that it is the state backed by ddndd that gives validity 
to the “seven modes” (Manu X, 115) of acquiring 
property and to its “three titles” (Va^i^tha X^, 10) 
as well as to other legal incidents.* 


Nor does it fall within our scope to discuss the 
concept of property as an economic entit\'. Obvi¬ 
ously, of course, the propeny generated by the state 
IS Anstotchan in its exclusiveness, as the phrase mamedam 
oocs not contemplate the communism 
of Plato or of xMore. “A field”, says Manu (IX. 44) 
belongs to him w’ho cleared away tlie forests, and 
a deer to him w^ho first wounded it”. This is indivi¬ 
dualistic tenure and jurisdiction in their primitive form * 
But no matter whether held in common or private 
It IS pertinent to obscr\'e that the sacredness of property 
can be established only by the state through its dania. 


* Jolly, pp. 90-92. 

(LondS “,o^77““ ’ 
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Two miraculous changes are effected in sodal life^ 
once private propcm" is thus iisbered into eidstcnce. 
First, people can sleep at night without anxiety *Svith 
doors open^*. And secondly, women decked with 
ornaments may walk without fear though “un¬ 
attended by men” {Mahi, Sunti, LXViH, 50-52)* 
Property is in Hindu philosophy, thus considered, 
not the cause but the effect of the state. ITie position 
is entirely opposite to that of the ilandan ‘^^cconomic 
interpretadon of history^*. 

This sense of security as regards property Is there¬ 
fore the first great achievement in the humanizadon 
of Caliban. This is the first item in the civilizing of 
man by dandu out of the mdtsja-njija, or “law of beasts 
and birds”. One can, therefore, discover in d&n^^ 
the very foundation of human liberty and progress* 
And this is the standpoint of Hindu political philo¬ 
sophy as of modem “idealism” in European philosophy,^ 


SECnOM j 

THE DOCTRINE OF DHARMA 
and Duty) 

Property Is the first acc|uisidtjn of man through 
the state. His second acquisition is dbarma. The 
doctrine of dharma is like the doctrine of mamniva an 
essential factor in the theory of the state, and both 
liave their foundations in the doctrine of dan^. 

There is no dlmrma in the non-state, i*e*, in the 
condition of men left to themselves. It comes into 
existence with the state. D^mrm^ is created by the 
state or rather by its sanction, dtinda (Manu Vli, 14, 

^ U. Redado: Xjp (Florcdcc, 1917), pp. x79-z0j. 
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iji iS)* No State, no dhtirma. DJjarff/a docs not flourish 
where ‘^politics" is not, it flourishes only as long 
as dicrn is the state. In other words, dharmu appears 
as mats^a-njuya disappears, and dbarma ceases to exist 
\^ith the extinction of die state. Logically, therefore, 
a people can have no dharma when its smtal life is abo¬ 
lished, e.g», through loss of freedom, revolution or 
anarchy. 

We shall now proceed to analyse this dharma. 
WTiat is that category in Idindu philosophy which, 
besides property, serves to differentiate the state from 
the non-state ? What is that characteristic, shorn of 
w^hich, as shorn of the state would revert 

to the con^don of mdtsya-nydya^ The answer to these 
questions lies in the doctrine of dijarwa, 

Dbarma is a ven* elastic term. Like jus, 
droit^ d/ritfo, it has more than one meaning. It really 
admits of almost all the ambiguities associated with 
the term “law"^ as analyzed by Holland in his pimprfi- 
device. Thus there arc at least five senses in which 
dbarma can be used both in sciendfle treatises as well as 
in common padance, viz, 

I. religion, a category of theology, e.g., Confudan 
dbarma^ Mohammedan dijarma^ClmUmn dbarma^ 
Hindu dbarma etc* 

2* virtue, as opposed to vice or sin, a category 
of ethics, ^ ^ 

3. law, as a category of jurisprudence, 

4* justice, 

5. duty. 

For purposes of political theory we need not attend 
to I and 2 for the time being and may confine ourselves 
to the import of dimrma as law, justice, and duty as 
somewhat new values of life* The doctrine of Mirma 
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then enunciates three propositions:—first, that the 
state differs from the non-state as a law-giving insti¬ 
tution; secondly, that the state differs from the non- 
state as a justice-dispensing institution; and thirdly, 
that the state differs from the non-state as a duty-en- 
forcing institution. 

In the mdtsya-nyaya there is no law, no justice, 
no duty. The state is the originator of law, justice 
and duty. 

A. Dharma as I^w. 

Dharma (law) is the creation of the state, and the 
state, as such, has the sanction of danda. llieoreti- 
cally, therefore, every dJjarma^ if it is nothing but dharma^ 
is ipso facto what should be called “positive” in the 
Austinian sense. Dharma is obeyed as dharma^ only 
because of the coercive might of the state. All dharma- 
ddstraSy i.e., the legal text books, e.g., those of Manu, 
Yajnavalkya, Narada, Brihaspati and others, would 
thus automatically acquire the character of “statute”- 
books simply because their validity, provided they 
have any validity, depends on the authority of the 
state. The Yajnavalkyas and Manus would ob\dously 
have no “sanction” in a condition of mdtsya-nyaya. 

But probably, so far as actual practice is concerned, 
the dharma-iastras of India had no greater sanctity 
than as treatises embodying the “positive morality” 
of the different ages. Let us, therefore, examine how 
the nature of dharma (as law) was understood by the 
theorists themselves. As is well-known, law as a 
category of jurisprudence has passed through tu'o 
stages in Huropcan thought, ’liie same two coneq^ts 
wc notice in Hindu political philosophy also. 

In ancient European theory law is the embodi¬ 
ment of eternal justice. Thus according to Demos- 
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thenes (fourth century b.c.) laws are the gifts of die 
gods and the discovery of the sages. In Aristodc’s 
conc^tion law is the rule of God and reason. Stoics 
like Qccro and Seneca believed that law lies in the 
hearts of all men. 

The doctrine of “natural law”, of law as the “king 
of all things”, was maintained by the jurists such as 
Gaius and others whose are codified in the Digest 

of Justinian. It was the theory also of Celsus and 
other Church Fathers. In medieval European (Teu¬ 
tonic) theory,^ so far as there \\’as any theory independent 
of the tradidon of Roman jurisprudence, law was not 
something “made** or created at all, but something 
which existed as a part of the national, or local, or 
tribal life. 

The modern theory of law in Europ>c may be said 
to have originated in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries with Bodin and Hobbes in their analysis 
of sovereignty. It has since become classical, how- 
e\^er, as the handiwork of Austin, the father of ana¬ 
lytical jurisprudence (Lecture VI). According to this 
view, law is the command of the sovereign enforced by 
a sanction. 

Thus there are two theories of law,—first, law 
as uncreated or original, existing cither as a part of 
the universal human conscience, taught by “natural 
reason”, or as a custom among the people; and secondly, 
law as created by the fiat of a law-maker, as something 
which is to be obeyed not because it is just, good or 
eternal, but because it has been enacted by the state. 
Both these conceptions arc to be found amt^ng the 
speculations of Hindu political philosophers. The 

'Carlyle, Vol. I. p. 235; T. Mackenzie: S/udies in Roman 
1 ^' (Edinburgh, 1862), G.L. Gomme: Fo/iJorr as an Historifoi 
Seitnet (London, 1908}, pp, 84-100. 
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distinaion between positive law and ethics is clearly 
set forth by Vijnanesvara (eleventh century) in his notes 
on the text of Yajnavalkya^ in regard to the judicial 
duties of the king. 

The ethical conception of law as the diaate of 
conscience i.e., as jus mturalt has a long tradition in 
Hindu thought. In the hrtbaddra^ahopanisat ( 1 , 4, 14) 
law is identical with truth and as powerful as king. 
It is of course the creation of God. Brahman (God), 
we arc told, “was not strong enough”. So he “created 
still funlier the most excellent dbarma, * * * * * 
There is nothing higher than law. Thenceforth even 
a weak man rules a stronger with the help of the law, 
as with the help of a king. Thus the law is what is 
called the true. And if a man declares what is truth, 
they say he declares the law; and if he declares the 
law, they say he declares what is true. Thus both 
are the same.” 

According to Apastamba (I, 7, 20, 8), law is what 
is “unanimously approved in all countries by men 
of the Aiy an society, who have been properly obedient 
to their teachers, who are aged, of subdued senses, 
neither givxn to avarice, nor hypocrites”. In the 
Manu Sambitd (II, i), again, law is whatever is prac¬ 
tised and cherished at heart by the virtuous and the 
learned, who are devoid of prejudices and passions. 
Vasi§tha (I, 5, 6) and Baudhayana (I, 1, 1, 4-6) also 
hold the view that law is the practice of the iistas, i.e. 
those whose hearts are free from “desire.” The listas 
or r/V/V, i.c., passionless and unavaricious persons of 
India arc obviously the “sages” of Demosthenes. 

And in Y 2 jnavalkya*s Gxle (I, i, i. Introduction, 7), 

' T. N. Mitra: Lau' Ktlating^ to l Urubt \X^idow (Calcutta. 1881) pp. 
52-3}. K.L. Satkan KuUs of laterprttJtion in Hindu (Calcutta) 

Lcct, IX. p. 116. 
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according to which law is i.e., the “practice 

or conduct of good men^', what “seems pleasant or 
good to one’s self”, and the “desire that springs 
from mature considetation'*, as well as in the Vjav^ 
hdra Dtirpart^^ Avhere law is described as sometiiing 
“eternal and sclf-esi stent, the king of kings'"*, far “more 
powerful and right” than they, we have once more 
the Oriental counterpart of Grech, Stoic, Roman and 
Patristic conceptions of law as morality. 

In Hindu analysis dh^rma came to be defined as 
positive law also. The conception of law as rdjndm- 
djnd in Kaufcilya'"s language, i.e., as command enforced 
by sanction, finds dear c5:pression in the writings of 
Narada, Sukra, Jaimini and Iris commentator Sahara 
Svaim. In Narada’s Smtiti ^Introduction, i, 2) we 
arc informed that the performance of duty liaving 
fallen into disuse, pctsidve law {t^avahdrd) has been 
introduced, and that the king as superintending the 
law is known as diT^dd^dfxifu or wieldcr of dn^da (the 
power to punish). The sanction is definitely men¬ 
tioned in the S/ikm-nift (I, lines 625-624) according 
to which the sovereign should categorically state in 
his command that he would “surely destroy by severe 
punishment those offenders who after having heard 
these his decrees would act contrary to them.” 

In order that the law may be seriously recognized 
as command Sukra stipulates that the greatest amount 
of publicity should be given to it. 1-or instance, it 
is the duty of the sovereign to have the laws announced 
by the state drum (J, 625-626) 01 have them inscribed 
in esplanades as written notices. The documents em¬ 
bodying theac commands {idsmu-pa^td) are to bear 
the king’s signature, date, etc, (IT, 607, 6ofi). Laws 
thus being the promulgations of rhe state, we read 
further in the Siftra-fdti (IV, i, lines 116-119) that tbe 
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king is the ^‘makcr of the age**, the “cause of time,” 
and of the good and evil practices, and that since the 
ruler is the dictator of virtues and Wees, people make 
it a point to practise that by wliich he is satisfied* 
Besides, as law is upheld by sanction we can easily 
understand why Sukra advises the sovereign to make 
use of his terrible weapon (1, 120) in order to main¬ 
tain the people each in his proper sphere. 

The same idea of positive kw is expressed by 
Jaimini in the very definition of dbarma. The Mlmdmss- 
sfitra declares chQiaudlnk^aiifjibrtljQ dharm^ihy DJairma 
is that desired-for object \drthd) which is charactcriacd 
by command (cbodand). Jaimini has also examined 
the reason as to why that which is determined by a 
command should be obligatory. He analyzes the 
reason as lying in the fact that ‘*thc relation between 
the word of command and the purpose to which it 
is directed is eternally efficacious.'^^ 

Tlic doctrine of dbeirma as law introduces into 
the theory of the state the caxdinal element of tu'Ji^an'a 
or svSpiiiVd t.c., sovereignty, \Miether dh(frma be 
taken as equivalent to the dictates of a moral sense, 
or as the obseiwance of a tribal or some other estab¬ 
lished usage, or as the deliberate order issued by an 
authority with threat of punishment in case of viola¬ 
tion, it is clear cnouglt that dharma is like dti^dn the 
most awe-inspiring fact in the state's life. Danda 
and dhrma are indeed the two faces of the political 
Janus, so to speak, the one looking to the failures, tiie 
other to the triumphs* Or, to express the same thing 
in a different way, dandit is die root erf" a ttee 
which flowers In dmrma* The state can be recognized 

^G.Jhsi: "Shfibara Swami't Commentary on jainnaoi'^s Mimo¬ 
sa” in Indiufi Thoughf for 1910. 

* (CL, Sorkar, Lect. L pp. 
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positively by dbarma which is in evidence while danda 
maintains its vitality from behind. 

B. Dbarma as Justice. 

We have now to understand the doctrine of dbarma 
as justice in its bearing on the theory of the state. 
Justice does not exist in the mdt 5 ya-nydya\ if therefore 
a reversion to mdtsya rydya is to be avoided, i.e., if the 
state is to be maintained, justice must not be tampered 
with. Justice is necessarily as int^ral a limb of so¬ 
vereignty in Hindu conception as Law. 

The dignity of justice has been declared by Manu 
(VIII, 15) m the following terms: “If justice is vio¬ 
lated, it destroys the state, if preserved, it maintains 
the state. Therefore justice must not be destroyed”. 
Such sentiments in the Manu Sambitd could be bodily 
incorporated in the writings of a Jonas or an Alcuin 
of the ninth century and other mediaeval European 
theorists^ with whom the maintenance of justice is sim 
qua tt'jn of the state and kingship. 

But what is justice ? It is a most practical or prag¬ 
matic definition that Hindu theorists offer. Accor¬ 
ding to Manu (VIII, 5) justice consists in the application 
of law to the cases arising bersveen the members of the 
state. And that law is to be known from the customs 
and from the Institutes^ e.g., those of Gautama, Yajna- 
valkya and others. 

Justice, as interpreted by Sukra (IV, v, lines 7-xi) 
consists of two elements. First, it consists in a discri¬ 
mination of the good from the bad (of course, accor¬ 
ding to the laws). Secondly, it has a utilitarian basis 
inasmuch as it is calculated to minister to the virtues of 
the rulers and the ruled and promote the common weal. 

1 Cadyle III, 109. 
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The doctrine of dharma as justice is thus organi- 
callv connected with the dic*ory of the state as contrasted 
with die non-state. 

C. Dharma as Duty. 

}i\dtsya~nydya is a condidon in which duties are 
nil. According to the Sdntiparva (LXVIII, 16) men 
left to themselves tend even to persecute their 
mothers, fathers, the a^cd, the teachers, the guests 
and the preceptors. It is the fear of dan^ that brings 
about an order among men, each man minding his 
own duty {sva-dfjarma) (Sdnti. LXVIII, 8, Manu VII, 
^ Sukra 1 ., lines 45-51). The doctrine of dljorma 
as duty is thus like that of dharma as jusdee naturally a 
doctrine of the conscra-ation of the state. It is only 
from this standpoint that the theory of duties has a 
bearing on the theory of the state. 

The doctrine of duty as stated in the Gita (Ch. 
Ill) runs thus: “One’s own duty, though defeedve, 
is better than another’s duty well performed. Death 
in peforming one’s duty is preferable; the performance 
of the duties of others is dangerous.”^ 

The passage here has no mere metaphysical signifi¬ 
cance. This theory of sva-dbarma (one’s own duty) 
or “My Station and its Duties”, as Bradley would define 
it, has a polidcal significance as well. It has the sanc¬ 
tion of the state behind it; for, says Manu (VIll, 535), 
“neither a father, nor a teacher, nor a friend, nor a mo¬ 
ther, nor a wife, nor a son, nor a domesdc priest must 
be left unpunished if they do not keep within their 
duty.” According to Sukra (I, line 120, IV, iii. 1 15) 
also the people should be kept each in his proper sphere 

* B. Bosacquet: Pbilosopiutal Theory of the S/att (London, 1899), 
pp. Z04-207. j^kcr: PJafo and Hit Prtdtcessors (London, 1918), 
p. 176. 
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by a “terrible use" of the weapon of sovereignty. 

Duties are thus enforced by danda^ which also 
backs the laws. Indeed from the angle of the prajd 
or prakrUi (the people in the state), iharmit as duty 
is but the obverse of dkarma as law. What the state 
calls “lawV' are recognized as “duties” by its members 
as a matter of course. The doctrine of duty is thus 
identical with that of law turned inside out 

^\ltogether, then, the doctrine of dliarma in its 
endicty imparts to the state the character of an 
institution for the advancement of in Kfilim-, 

“culture”. The state elevates man out of the law 
of beasts by instituting legislation, adjudication, and 
enforcement of duties. The functions of the state 
are thus in keeping with the ideas involved in the doc¬ 
trine ot dtjnda. The state as a pedagogic or purga¬ 
torial or moral-training institution is not merely a 
instrument, i.e., a property-securing 
agency, but a dharfm-^mmunng (public associa¬ 
tion), h stim of Kedano, the JcUinek, 

i.e., the of Fichte and Hegel, or the “virtue- 

state” of Plato* And herein the idindu theory meets 
Aristotle's conception of the state as the means to the 
furtherance of the “highest good” of man* 


sBcriosj 6 

THE DOCTRLNE OF VARNASRAMA 

evolves dharma through the 
fiat or mnda. Now- dmrma has need to be embodied, 
i^. h statQ spirituals^ the Krshtssiu^i^ 

must have to matcrtalizc in space and 
time. Ihis i$ accomplished in the rnjjr/rdj which prO" 
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vides aiivarya (sovereignty) with “a local habitation 
and a name”. It is in and for the rasp-a that the state 
institutes mamah’a and dbarma. Property, law, justice 
and duty are concretely realized through this medium. 
The doctrine of rdspa thus furnishes the crowning arch 
in the Hindu theory of the state. 

What is this rdspa? It signifies “the country”. 
According to Sukra (IV, iii, line 2) both “movable 
and immovable things” are indicated by the term. 
It is a territorial concept comprehending an aggregate 
of human beings and material possessions and thus 
constitutes the “physical basis” of the state. It may 
be taken almost as equivalent to rts puhlica. The doc¬ 
trine of rdpra would therefore naturally consist of 
two parts: (1) the doctrine of property and (2) the 
doctrine of prajdy prakriti or population. The doc¬ 
trine of property has already been investigated. Let 
us now examine the doctrine of population in its bearing 
on the theory of the state. 

In the mdtsya-v^dya condition there is the people, 
but no state, because there is no danda to enforce 
dJjarma. If the prajd is not to remain ad infinitum an 
amorphous mass of seib-staendig atoms, it must have 
to follow sva-dljarma, i.e., the members of the society 
must perform their respective “duties” which, as wc 
have seen, are really “laws” turned inside out. The 
observance of these duties would necessarily imply 
the organization of the people into a unified state, 
a samstja or a polis. 

Now, organisationally speaking, the prakriti or 
members of a society naturally fall into economic and 
professional groups, classes or orders, the groupements 
profit 5 sionntls^ the so-called “castes” of India. The 
alleged classification of a society into four occupa¬ 
tional groups, c.g.. Brahman, K^atriya, etc. is how- 
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ever a tonvenclonaJ mytli, at best a kgal fiction* 
Students of Ki'alpolitik like Sukra (IV, iu, lines 22-23) 
are aware that the actual number of these orders or 
castes is ^^aolimited”. The reason, as nnay be guessed, 
is stated in the Stikra-mti to be the ^^intertnixturc of 
blood through tnaniages^' * TItcsc o rders of 
or classes of members of the state arc known as par^ai 
i.e., colours, probably designated after some typical 
(or hypothetical?) ethnic complexion. Further, from 
the standpoint of the individual, we have to notice 
that people pass through well-marked metabolistic 
or rather physiological stages, e,g., infancy, adolescence 
etc* Tliese stages or periods of life in every person 
are called the asrawaj. They are arbitrarily known 
to be four in the span of human existence. 

The total population with all its interests and 
problems of all the different periods of life is tlien com¬ 
prehended by the two categories, vsraas (classes) and 
asrafftdS (stages) (Kamandaka, II, 18-35). If therefore 
the people is to constitute a state, every member of 
each of the varms (no matter what their number and 
what their occupations) must have to observe the 
Ordmmg^ system or discipline, i.c. perform the duties 
{pa-dkarmu) of liis “station" at each of the four a^ramas 
or periods of life. Thus, the soldier at the front must 
“do or die", the young man wliilc at school must not 
marry, the king must keep to the coronation oath, 
and so forth* 'fliis is the doctrine of varmlranw, the 
counterpart of the Platonic correlation of “virtue” 
and status {^pubiic^ 11 ^ I IT, IV)^. 

Incidentally we may refer® to what a contempo- 

1 See the present author's f jx. VoL n, P- 9<J. and 

■'Die Struktur des Volkcs in der sojaAlwisaenschaftlichcn Lehte der 
Schukraniti” {K<isimr Vhrft!ja 6 nkef/r farr Sa^h/opg^ Cologne, 195 ij- 

“ A. Joussain: 'Introduction i h psychologic dcs Masses” 
(Rewtf idftmationalf dt Paris, 
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rary French author analyzing the conception of 
the “masses” as eejuivalent to “the peoples” has 
to say about the existence of “castes” in European 
social polity. He maintains that Vitat social of peo¬ 
ples such as have “attained to certain degree of civi¬ 
lisation” comprises not only the **classes definissahles 
par leur genre de r/V, leur education^ leurs maniires, /ears 
occupation^' etc. (classes distinguishable according 
to their mode of living, education, manners, occupa¬ 
tions etc. etc.) but also ''des castes^ classes beriditaires 
et assei^ fermes (castes, i.e., hereditary and ver}' closed 
classes). Instances of such castes or “hereditary and 
very closed classes” arc furnished by this writer from 
la noblesse sous I'ancien regime (the French aristocracy 
previous to the revolution of 1789-95) and the Roman 
patriciate. These arc characterized, says he, “as in 
India” by the “community of professional occupations 
and rchgious obser\^ances”, even by a “certain commu¬ 
nity of race”. And these European castes are in his 
judgment at the same time professional groups, reli¬ 
gious groups and ethnic groups. 

We are not for the time being interested in the 
question of the universality of “castes” in addition 
to that of “classes”. We would stress only that in 
the Hindu philosophy of social anatomy and social 
physiolo^ it is necessary to obscr\x the fiat of the 
political factor, the state. Students of the “new soci- 
ology” ought to note that the doctrine of social strati¬ 
fication, order and discipline is essentially political. 
This indeed is a substantial contribution ot Hindu 
thought to the study of human relations. 

As soon, then, as the prajd is organized into a 
state, be it in any part of the world or in any epoch 
of history, a t’ar^dJran/a spontaneously emerges into 
being. It is inconceivable, in this theory, that there 
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should h<i a state and yet co var^ranm. To say that 
the state has been bom and yet the various orders or 
classes of the people do not follow dbarmu would indeed 
be a contradiction in temis, a logical absurdity. Jtw- 
dharma leads inevitably to mrndsrimm t^rdnmlg)^ 

The two are "^relative” terms. In Koellreutter's termi¬ 
nology^ dtr ^^hisshai is at the same time der Ordmmgi- 
staat. They indicate coexistent phenomena in tlie 
social world. In others words, the doctrine of varm- 
irama is a corollary to tliat oi d^j^rnm^ is but n^a-dh^irma 
“writ large". 

The non-existence of varndiranm is possible only 
under conditions of non-performance of duty. Suppose 
the varms do not follow dharm^y e^g., the soldier flies 
from the enemy in a cowardly manner, the husband 
does not maintain the wife, the judge encourages the 
fabrication of false evidence, the king violates the 
saffjajd or compact with the prakriti and so forth. 
According to Sukra (Vl,^ iv* lines 6* 82-83.) “^he 
oflenders are to be lectified by the dupAi of the state. 
This is the supreme moment for the exercise of disvaryd 
(sovereignty) and Staatsrdeson (interests or reasons of 
die state), Wliy, even the king is not immune from 
penalty. Rather, as Manu (Vlli, 336} declares “the 
settled rule", w'here “a common man would be fined 
one kdrsdpam the king shall be fined one thousand”. 
Really, a state is no state unless it can enforce as duty 
the dharma that it has enacted as law, Tlfis should 
be postulated in the irreducible minimum of the state's 
functions. One can, therefore, easily understand 
with Kamandaka (II, 34) why if dhirma is violated by 
the members of the state there is bound to he a praii^d 

^ DiMtsebt^ VfrfufSNttgsruht 195 j), pp. ii-ij, sec also 

O. Koellrcurten Grvtaitiss dir Staafikhre (Tuebingen, 

T955}, chapter on Der Kc^btssfuatf pp, 106-1&9. 
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or dissolution of the world. Verily, with the extinc¬ 
tion of varndirama there is a reversion to mdtsjj-nydya. 
The violation of sva~d}jarma and of varndsrama brings 
back the “state of nature”, and the state automatically 
ceases to exist. 

Varndsrama, though obviously an cthnico-cco- 
nomic and a socio-pedagogic term, is thus fundamentally 
a political concept. It is an indispensable category 
in an organic theory of the state. It is identical with 
rdsfra from the demographic (J>raj'd or population) 
aspect. The doctrine of varndsrama is therefore the 
doctrine of rdstra minus the doctrine of property; and 
further, the doctrine of dharma (as law and duty) 
applied to the total prakriti (or members of the state) 
coincides with the doctrine of classes and stages. 
The doctrine of varndsrama then is clearly an integral 
part in a consistent philosophy of politics. 

From the standpoint of the so^iale Be^iehungen, 
social relations, and social interests, such as are being 
studied by the “new sociology” in Eur-America since 
the publication of Toennies*s Gemeinsebaft und Gtsell- 
sebajt (1887) it may be pointed out that the Hindu cate¬ 
gory of classes and stages as embodied in the doctrine 
of VarndJrama is one of the most scientific and psycho¬ 
logically sound formulae in regard to the undcrsnmding 
of the “geometry” or “formal” anatomy and physiology 
of society. Without reference to the actual soaal 
conditions prevaiFmg in India through the ages we 
should be inclined to appraise this doctrine as the grea¬ 
test single contribution of Hindu philosophy to so¬ 
cietal science. 
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SECTION 7 

THE DOCTRINE OF NLVKDALA 
{C*opo/i/ifa/ SpAgre) 

Tlie conception of “csternd” afJifurja (sovereignty) 
vas weU established in the Hindu philosophy or tlie 
states The Hindu thinkers not only analyzed sovere¬ 
ignty with regard to the consdtuent elements in a 
single state. They realized also that sovcrdgotjf is 
not complete unless it is external as well as internal, 
that iSj unless the state can cxerdse its internal autho¬ 
rity unobstructed by, and independently of, other 
states. 

“Great misery*'j says Sukra, “comes of depeO' 
dence on othersn. There is no greater happiness than 
that from self-rule*'. Tliis is one of the maxims 
of the Si/kra-m/f (HI, line 646) bearing on the 
freedom of the rastra^ or the land and the people 
in a state. Kautalya also in his remarks on “foreign 
rule** expresses the same Idea in a negative manner. 
Under it, wc ate told in his (VTTl, ii)d 

the country is not treated as one's own land, it is im¬ 
poverished, its wealth carried off, or it is treated “as a 
commercial article”. The description is suggestive of 
John Stuart Miirs metaphor of the “cattle farm'* applied 
to the “government of one people by another”. 

Tlie doctrine of independence uparddhi- 

notvd) implied in this conception of external sovere¬ 
ignty was obxionsly the foundation of the theory of 
the state in relation with other states. And it gave 
rise to certain categories of iroH dcs gins or j/o gmtmm 

^ Jftiiifm Antiqmry^ p. 83. For older uses of the concept 
of Ji'a-raj (eelf-ruJe) jvVf the XVtl* i. 12, ij; cf* 

Macdonm and Kcithi Vfdii' lffdex\ Vol. IT, p, 454. 
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which normally influenced Hindu political thinking 
from at least the fourth century b,C. These concepts 
can more or less be grouped under the doctrine of 
mand-ih, that is, sphere or drcle (of influencCj interests, 
ambitions, enterprise, and what not). Using tie ex¬ 
pression of K^arl Haushofer, one can describe this fsa^- 
Ma as a complex of “geopolitical'* relations,! 
all tliose situations relating to boundaries and the con¬ 
tacts with foreign races such as every statesman must 
carefully attend to. 

Tilts doctrine of man^tui underlying as it does 
the Hindu ideas of the “balance of power" pervades 
the entire speculation on the subject of international 
relations. It is hinted at by Sukra (TV. i, lines 59-43) 
and referred to by Mann (Vll, iy4i ^° 4 )' Kanian- 
daka has devoted a whole chapter (VIJT) to the topic. 
It has been exhaustively treated by Kautidya (VT, h.) 
Wc are not concerned here with the doctrine as Such, 
w^e shall only study it in its bearing on the theory of 
sovereign t)^ 

In the first place, the doctrine of mandala is essen¬ 
tially the doctrine of viji^iu (aspirant to conquest), 
of Smfrkd. It is the cult of expansion. Now, the 
KUhMafata (XII, Ivi, 15* . V, cximi, 19-20, 
cxxxiv, inculcates the ethics of nianliness ^ as 
the bfghesT thing” and characterizes it as consisting 
in a ceaseless ‘‘upward striving”. The same aspira¬ 
tion to "press only up” and “bend not*" or “elect glory 
even at the cost of fife” can influence each and all of 

'K. Haushofer: Gtepo/itik der Paa-ldsm (Berlin, 193^)* K. 
Haushofer (editor): Rjut^utberwjAdfttdi (Leipzig, 

Henoig: Gtopolitik (Ldptig, 1931), B. K. Sartzr: "Haashofer's Cult 
of Geopolitifc" (Caltj/fM KnitA\ April 1934)- „ . , x ; 

“ Hopldns: “The positioa of the ruling caste etc. in me Jaurasi 
if /At American Onentsi 1889, pp. iSt i®?' 
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the states on earth* The doctrine becomes necessarily 
a spur to the struggle for existence^ self-assertion and 
world-domination among the The con¬ 

ception is thus alto^dier a dynamic factor calculated 
to disturb the equilibrium and stati/j qm of intcr- 
r^ational politics. 

First, then, in regard to the doctrine of vijjgtsu. 
According to Kautalya^ it is the ambidon of each stare 
to acquire “sUength and happiness” for the people. 
The ilm vital of a ruler in Kamandaka's conception 
also lies in rhe ^'aspiration to conquer” (VIII, i, 3, G), 
The king, says he, should establish in himself the /iMi 
(or centre of gravity) of a system* He should l:ecome 
the lord of a ma^iah. It is part of his duty to try to 
have “a full sphere around him” just as the "moon 
is endrded by a complete orb”. The "full sphere” 
is, of course, the cirde of states related to SMrki 
as alhes, enemies and neutrals. Perpetual “prepared¬ 
ness” ni us t therefore be the hrst postulate of ^slplUlk 
in Hindu theory. “One should be ever ready with 
danda-" (the “mailed fist"), declares Alanu (ATI, 102, 
107) quite seriously, “should alw'ays have one’s might 
in evidence and policies Tsell-guardcd, as well as be 
ever on the look out for the enemy's holes”* Further, 
one should "bring to subjection all those elements 
that are obstacles to the career of triumph”* 

The rathnak of this preparedness is vety^ simple 
indeed* It is as eJementd as human blood itself. 
It goes without question in the Sukr^niti (IV, i, lines 
15-17) that *^aJJ rulers arc unfriendly”, jiay^ th^ axe 
“secret enemies to those who arc rising,' vigorous, 
virtuous and powerful”. This position of lukia's 


^lad. Ant. p- 184. 
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was maintained by Fichte^ m 1S07 and is identical 
with that of Carl Schmitt (in Der d£S 

1927) and of Oswald Spcngler (in Jn^e der Ef^isf/jetdnsg^ 
1933), both of whom hold tliat in the war-relation 
or war-situation is to be found the proper political 
situation (der Zi^stiifjd)P According 

to them, furtheCj as in Hindu political philosophy’, 
the essence of foreign politics lies only in the conflict¬ 
ing relations or rivalries of the peoples. wonder 

in this?” asks Sukra, and his solution is given in 
another query% which, ‘'geopoUtical” as it is, cardes 
its own answetr vh., “Are not the rulers covetous 
of territory?” Such being the data of mtemational 
psychoiO'gy, Katnandaka (VIU, jS, 67) frankly suggests 
that “in order to do aijv^y wdth one's enemies their 
kith and kin should be employed” whenever possible. 
For, is not poison outdone by poison, diamond 
cut by diamond, and the elephant subdued by the 
elephant? “Fishes, again, swallow hshes, similarly 
relatives, relatives/' The Rdfsajana is cited in the 
Kamandaklnitf for a corresponding precedent in 
diplomatic tactics. The fact is well known that in 
order to overthrow Ravana his brother Vibhisa^ 
was exploited by R^a, 

The vijlgipt^ then, cannot by any means aflord 
to indulge in “pious ^^dshes” or have faith in the uto¬ 
pian statecraft of idealistic dreamers. ^Tiat under 
these conditions are likely to be the relations between 
the hypothetical Siegfrieds of the mti-JdsirdS ? These 
firebrands are normally endowed with a v^r-menta- 

^ F. Mdnccke: Dit Idtt dfr (Atiinidi. 19^5)1 PP- 

4C 2-463. 

* O. KocUrcuttcr: DftiJSflieJ Ver/ajjmgtmbf (Bcvhn^ 15131), p. 4- 
The ide^g of Schmitt and Spcngler arc combated by this author 
while offering the "nailonal-soci^gdc'* ^ie^'pciijit of policies. 
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lity and a bellicose attitude^ The world in their eyes 
is a theatre of warfare and eoiiipment for warfarCj, as 
it has really been since the Lhinese philosopher Sun 
T2U wrote his of IVari and they proceed on the 
assumption that nothing can be unfair in war. The 
student of political science must therefore have to 
make almost the same remarks about the ‘^aspirants” 
of Hindu political speculation as as those of Gtotius in 
the prolegomena to his epoch-making LdO^ of ITar aftd 
Ptdff (1625). “I saw prevaiUng throughout the Qirls- 
tian world", writes the father of international law 
in regard to the European international pohtics 
of the early seventeenth century, “a license in 
making war of which even barbarous nations would 
have been ashamed. Recourse was had to arms for 
slight reason or no reason, and when arms were taken 
up, all reverence ior divine and human law thrown 
away, just as if men were henceforth authorized to 
commit all crimes without restraint". 

The ti/fglsa would think like Maude of the Bridsh 
War-odice that the “surest means of keeping the 
peace is v.^ar”, or like Stockton, the ^Wcdcan militarist, 
that “the army and the navy is not a burden during 
peace, but if properly maintained is but a paying busi¬ 
ness proposition,” He can also have the idealism 
of a Hegel in order to support his jadSaffd or 
to win the place in the sun, and if necessary may ^.s 
wx-ii induct the ancient Greek sophists in his service 
to prove that might is right. 

The theorists who propounded the cult of vl/i- 
g/pi would have been in good company with the philo- 
sopliers of ancient Greece, In Aristotle's postulate 
of “natural” slaves, “natural” masters, “natural” wars, 
and so forth, the writers of could easily 

find a place for the “natural” aspirations, “natural” 
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allies, and ^"^natural" enemies of their doctrine of 
dii/a. The Po/ttrfa assumes that tlie “barbarians'’ 
or non-Greeks, were intended by nature to be slaves 
(I, ii, vi) and ruled by the Greeks, And since slaves 
are “propert)^" like “other things”, warfare with the 
object of making slaves and thus acqtiirmg wealth 
is a legitimate and “naturally just” occupation (I, viii). 
This Aristotelian justification of warfare can be easily 
recognized as fo rmin g the theoretical basis and psy¬ 
chological background of all wars from the conquests 
of Alexander and the Roman Ca:sars down to the 
'Ihirty Years’ War,^ Fnithemiore, the methods and 
tactics of the Christian vtjiglsffs w^ho are responsible 
for the expansion of Europe in Asia, y\frica and Ame¬ 
rica down to Italy's exploits in Abyssinia (1936), 
can all be traced to the of the father of political 
science, though as a rule moralists are apt to associate 
them w'ith the teachings of Machiavehi's Prince (1513)* 

The opinions adumbrated in the m/i-rdj/rai 
arc in any case neither exclusively oriental nor exclu¬ 
sively medieval or primitive. Nor need they be dubbed 
exclusively Machiavellian. For, has not the Prince 
furnished the fundamental logic of statesmen from the 
Athenian Perides and Alacedonion Philip dowm to the 
hletcrnichs, Bismarcks and Cavours of modern times? 
“Also it must be recognized”, as Figgis, justifying the 
methodology of Machiavelli, says in his volume on 
political tlieory Fhjjw Gerson Groirns (1907, p* 101) 
“that in a state of things Like intemational politics, 
W'here there is no recognized superior, and even Inter- 

* T. J, Lawrence: {jat lit/rrnjdon^i LjOT' [Cam¬ 

bridge, 1B85), IVj Alachkvelli: Disetttrses, Bk. II, xsl, W', S. Lilly: 
F/W/ in ^oUiia (Loddon, 1907), p. jG, Hobhotise: Afr/j- 

^ [London, 1918), pp. 100-105, R- St!>cktoii: 

Ptntf (Chicago, 191 jhp^ ^03. 
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nAtioiul Law is but the Toice of public opinion, the 
condition of affairs is ven*’ much more nearly ahin to 
the state of nature as imagined by Hobbes than it is in 
the relation of indi^dduals”. It is on such considerations 
that, like Machiavellism, the doctrine of vijigisa maintains 
its legitimate place in a theory of international relations. 
Tt provides an unvarnished statement of the only 
hypothesis, namely, that of which can 

satisfactorily explain the innate militarism that the 
human world inherits from '^beasts and bitds*^ 

Let us now examine the other aspects of the doctrine 
of that of the strug^gle for existence and ''‘place 

in the sun^^ among the states. To a as Bhi^ma 

Q^Ubd TT, Ixix, 1 j) declares, “right is that which a 
strong man understands to be right”, and the inter¬ 
na tional mores of the Mxibdhhdrato}- is summed up in the 
dictum that * Victory is the root of right”, just as its 
creed of life for the individual appraises ’‘death as better 
than lack of fame”. How, then, is this quest of fame, vic¬ 
tory or vrorld-domination lo be regulated by each state 
in compedtion with the others ? Axe there any rules or 
methods by which the competing states niay guide them¬ 
selves in this conflict of aspiradons? These consdtute 
in substance a natural corollary to the doctrine of vlji^su. 

The “proper study” of the is, according to 

the Mam Samhitd (\m, i J4), his own and his enemy’s 
spheres, his i.c., the politics of his 

boundaries. And how are these spheres located In his 
imagination? Sukra (lY , i, tines 55^-41 ) gives a brief 
summary of the Siegfried’s invesdgadons as to the “ba¬ 
lance of forces” or “conjuncture of circumstances” with a 
view to the “Next War.” We are told that the enemies 
diminish in importance according as they are remote 


^Hopkins in }.A,OS* 1S89, pp. 1B7-1&9 
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from the “centre of the sphere/' First to be dreaded 
by the p^igisu are those who are situated around or very 
near to his own state, than those who live farther away 
and so on. With the remoteness of location^ enmity, 
hatted or rivalry namrally declines. Whether a state 
is to be treated as inimic^, indifierent or hiendly de¬ 
pends per Iff on its propin tjiiity or distance. The 
geographical distribution of states influences tlieir 
psydiology in regard to their neighbours as a matter 
of course in such an order that the positive antipathy 
of the nearest dwindles into the tolerable apathy of 
the next and gives way to the active sympathy and 
even friendliness of the farthest distant, "Ihis, how¬ 
ever, is not the only possible grouping of powers in 
a political estimation or diplomatic “p hnnin g'*. 

Tlic Siikra-Niti (IV, i, lines 4 2^43) gives another order 
in which the states may be distributed. According 
to this computation, Erst are situated the enemies, 
then come the friends, next the neutrals, and the most 
remote on all sides are the enemies again* 

These arc the elementary principles of international 
dealings of whidi elaborate accounts are given in the 
writings of Kautalya and Kamandoha. The theory 
holds that there is a hypothetical tug-of-war always 
being fought between the vgiglsu and his ti-r/ (the enemy)* 
These two are the combatants or belligerents* Along 
with these arc to be counted another two states in order 
to furnish a logical completeness to the hypothesis. 
The quadririiiT^ consists of the following members 
(Manu, Vn, ij6, Kitnandaka, VTil, 2o)b 

^Artha., Book VJ, Ch* II, in the !itd. >lwA for 1909, p* JSj. 
For a fuller account of the Rau(ajyan Maadaia sec N, N. Law: 
Inter- state ^latians Aitnent India (Calcutta, 19Z1). 

For and tidasrna see also the present author's ^'Nlla- 

kan^ha and Mitra-Misra, Two Hindu Paliti^ Philosophccs oI the 
Seventeenth century” {Caitutta August, 193j]- 
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1. The. viji^su' the ospiiant, ^-g-j ^ Alexander 
"mewing his might^* bent on "conquering and to 
conquer/* 

2. The ari (the enemy): the one that is situated 
anv^'hcie immediately on the circumference of the 
aspiiant^s territory, 

'Hie (the mediatory^ middling 

or medium power state)r the one (located close to the 
agpirant and his enemy) capable of helping both the 
belligerents, whether unitM or disunited, or of resis¬ 
ting either of them individually. 

4, The udasina (the towering or the highest state): 
the one (situated beyond i, a, and 3) very powerful and 
capable of helping the aspirant, the enemy and the 
together or inefividu^y, or resisting any of 
them individually, 

"fhesc four states, then, constitute the smallest 
unit of international grouping, the “geopolitical'* 
complex, so to say. From the standpoint of the viji’ 
gisu all other states are cither his own allies or the allies 
of his enemy. Such states are held to be eight 
in number according to the hypothesis. How, now, 
is the “aspirant” to pick up his ow-n allies from tJie 
crowd? He need only study the geographical position 
of these states with reference to the belligerents, i,e,, 
to himself and to his enemy. 

The madhydma (the middling) and the 
(the highest) may be neglected by the Siegfried, for 
the time being, in his calculation of the possible 
array of forces directly allied or inimical to his career 
of conquest. The two belligerents, with the eight 
others (dii.nded in equal proportion as their allies h 
potently) arc then located in the following order of 
tntenit CQfdhk by Kamondaka (Vill, 16, 17) and Kautaiya 
(VI, ii). 
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The "aspirant*' occupies, of course, the hypothe¬ 
tical centren. Next to his front is the "enemy*** 
Now" we have to calculate frontwards and rearwards: 
next to the “enemy" is situated (i) the aspiraiit*s ally, 
next to that is (a) the enemy's ally, next (3) the ally 
of the aspirant's aJJy, and last (4) the ally of the enemy's 
ally, Rcaru'ards firom the aspirant: First is situated 
(i) the rearw^ard enemy, next is (a) the rearw^d ally, 
^en comes (3) the ally of the rcary-ard enemy, and 
last (4) the aJIy of the rearward ally* In this scheme 
wc have the geometry or "formal*' morphology of 
so^kk Bei^hbungm from the international standpoint. 

It is to be observed that the doctrine of maridiik 
as developed by the Hindu philosophers is “geopo- 
liticaily” too naive and elementary because the only 
factor that has been considered is the geographici 
propinquity or distance. They have considered neither 
the race (or blood) question nor the religious, linguistic 
or other cultural forces, nor of course the economic 
factors. And yet this almost pucnlc-Iooking, one-sided 
"geometry” of diplomatic pl annin g possesses a prO' 
found importance in political speculation as well as 
applied politics. 

There is nothing queer, archaic or unworkable 
in this conception of international relations. A simple 
illustration would show how humanly the political 
theorists of India approached the foreign policy of 
nations and analyzed their ^^geopolitics.” Thus, for 
instance, according to the Kautalyan doctrine of man- 
dala^ the “natural enemies” of France engaged in 
studying the modus opitandi for “the next war” would 
be Spain, England and Germany, and her "natural 
allies*' Portugal, Scotland, Ireland and Russia* A 
French i*e., a Napoleon, embarking on a war 

with Germany, should begin by taking steps to 
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keep his “rear safe”, Witli this object he should have 
Spain attacked by Portugal, and manage to play off 
the and-English forces in Ireland and Scotland 
in such a manner that England may be preoccupied 
at home and unable to attack France in support of 
Germany. As Germany, on the other hand, is 
jikeJv to have China as Iter natuiai ally {stipposing 
there is no other state between Russia and £hc Far East), 
the French rij/^Isu should set Russia against China, 
and so on. It is obvious that the diplomatic feats 
conceived by the Hindu political philosophers could 
be verified almost to tlie letter by numerous instances in 
European and Asian histor)', especially in ancient and 
medieval times when Eur-Asia was diviiled into number* 
less nationalities. 

Nay, die principle of Kautalyan is in 

operation even now in the numerous states carved 
out of the old Gennanistic empires by the Versailles 
and other Treaties of 1918*13, For instance, the 
manner in which Poland was being bolstered up in 
post-War years by Prance against Germany, on the 
one hand, and Soviet Russia, on the otlier, is in keeping 
with the adumbrations of the old Asian Richelieu. 
Italy's pro-Hungarian sentimenis as against Jugoslavia 
are also explicable quite easily by the mfi theory of 
"geopolitics”. 

In the recent Italo-Abyssinian war of 1935-36, for 
instance, France had to be sure of ccopcration 
from her "natural” ally Russia as against Germany, 
the natural enemy of both, bcfcjre she could decide to 
lake a definite action. Every shrewd observer of 
the of any region can still proceed 

on the elemenraJ foundations of Kautalyan mandak* 
Only, one will have to introduce modifications into 
the “natural” relations created by geography or dis- 
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tance on account of special conditions engendered 
by the problems of raw material and food stuff, race- 
affinities, cultural sympatixies etc* Kautalya will then 
be found to be valid even for today and tomorrow. 
The doctrine of may then be regarded as 

another profound creation of Hindu political philoso¬ 
phy and one of the most fruitful contribudons of 
India to the enrichment of human thought* 

Be this as it may, vre have to observe that the group 
of ten states or a dtcsnnium constitutes one complete 
ma^dala. The Pijiglsu is the centre of gravity of this 
sphere. Now each state can have the same legitimate 
aspiration, that is, each can be fired by the same am- 
bidon to form and figure out a sphere of its oum. 
The inevitable result is a conilict of interests, a pande¬ 
monium of Siegfrieds united in discord. The prob¬ 
lem of statesmen to each state is to find out the methods 
of neutralising the policies of others by exploi¬ 
ting the enemies of its rivals in its own interests 
{Stimtjraesofj)* The doctrine of thus makes 

of ntti-^d^tr£i or political science essentially a science of 
enmity, hatred, espionage and mtrigue,”as understood 
by Schmitt and Spengler — and an art of the thousand 
and one methods of preparedness for “the next wai^h 

We need not go into the details of the A^^u^htpo^ 
litik conceived in Kautalya's Artha-Idstra or in the 
sections on warfare in the Sith-anlH. But it is already 
clear that the doettine of mandala has launched us at 
last into the logic of the fish, the Hobbes- 

ian law of beasts, anarchy,^ 'fhe doctrine assumes 
and is prepared for a world of eternally warring states* 
While ‘^internal” sovereignty dawns as the "logic of 
the fish” sets, “external” sovereignty postulates the 

^ KiupJya, I. iv; Kimandaka, 11 ,40 
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existence of the same logic as a fact in international 
relations. In one instance danda^ or punishmenti, 
that is, “sanction” of the state, is exercised to crush 
anarchy but it is apparently in order to maintain a 
world-wide anarchy that danda or Fausf-recit is em¬ 
ployed by one state against another. The theory of 
the state is thus reared on rw'^o diametrically opposite 
conceptions: 

1. The doctrine of which puts an end to 

mdtsya-r^dya among the prajd or members of a single 
state; 

2. The doctrine of mandala^ which maintains an 
international mdtsja-nydja or the civil war of races in 
the human family. 

From one anarchy, then, the state emerges only 
to plunge headlong into another. This is the dilemma 
that pervades the political philosophy of the Hindus. 
This dilemma of Hindu philosophy is present in Vier- 
kandt who in Staat und Geseilscf^aft dtr Gfgermart (1921, 
p.io) admits that every state has two faces, one towards 
the internal affairs, and the other towards the exter¬ 
nal. It is the Keebtsstaat (law-state), Ordnungsstaat 
(state of social order), lo stato etico (ethical state) etc. 
so far as home-politics arc concerned. But in regard 
to foreign relations,—the politics of boundaries,—it 
is by nature a Maebtsstaat (force-state) governed 
by considerations of Staatnotrtebt (law of state neccs- 
sity), Staatsraeson (reasons or requirements of the 
state). 


* Minu, VII, 20; Sukra I. line 45. 
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SECTION 8 

THE DOCTRINE OF SARVA-BR\UMA 
{World-Sovereign) 

The Hindu theory of soverei^ty did not stop, 
however, at the doctrine of a universal mdt^a-nydj^^ 
tiiat is, of a "world in which each state is at war with 
all. It generated also the concept of universal peace 
through the establishment of a Weltlicrrschap as in the 
French chauvinist^ Pierre Dubois’s De Kecupera^tone 
Terre Sancte (1307) or the Italian mystic-patriot Dante’s 
De Monarchia (I, iv, viii, x). The doctrine of 
mandaia as centrifugal force was counteracted by 
the centripetal tendencies of the doctrine of sdrt^a- 
bhauma (the ruler over the whole earth). With this 
theory of the w'orld-state and Tax Sdn^abbaumica we 
shall conclude our present study. 

In Europe the idea or ideal of a universal empire 
took most definite shape towards the beginning of 
the fourteenth century “exactly when the actual deve¬ 
lopment of the modem nationalities was rendering it 
practically impossible This crisis and this transi¬ 
tion in Western political thought arc best represented 
in Bartolus (1514-1357),* the “prince of jurists”, for 
he began by seeing a single universal empire, but he 
ended by recognizing a miniature empire in every 
de facto independent power. The same conception 
of a world sovereignty or a fideration de Pimpire is 

* F. J. C Hcamshaw (editor); The Social and Political Ideas 
of Some Great Thinkers of the Middle Affs (London). 

* A.J. Carlyle, vol. lU (London 191 j), p. 179. But the concept 
of the Dantesque universal monarchy is as old as Gccro. Sec F. 
Atgcn Histoire des Doctrines du contrat social (Nimes 1906) p. 26. 

*CN. S. Woolf: Bartolus of Sassooferato (Cambridge 1915), 
pp. 45, 109, 196. 
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however as old in India as the policical philosophers 
of the earliest Vedic period. 

“ilonarchy at its highestwe read in the AJtareja 
Bra/mana iv, 1) “should have an empire 

exteoding right up to the natm^ boundaries, it should 
be territotkljy all-enibradng, up to the very ends un¬ 
interrupted, and should constitute and establish one 
state and administration up to the seas*^. In their 
“geopolitical” planning the andent theorists Avere 
evidently thinking of the Indian continent as identical 
with the entire world. The achievement of a pan- 
Indian nationality was in their eyes the equivalent 
of the world-federation just as in medieval European 
theory the unifaEon of Western Qiristendom was 
tantamount to the constitution of one state for all man- 
kind, or as in the Bur-American world-peace move¬ 
ments of today “the world” is postulated to he the 
territories inhabited by the albinoes or white races, 
and “sav^ing the civilization” is understcod to be the 
expansion of albinocracy at the cost of Asian and Afri¬ 
can races. 

This theory of a world-nationalism {or, what 
is the same thing, a United Indianism) exercised a power¬ 
ful influence on the political speculations of the Hindus. 
It gave rise to set formulae and slogans that fired the 
imaginations of the Alexanders, Qiarlemagnes and 
Fredericks of India through the ages* The Au^rcya 
Brahnmna (VUE, i, 39) records some of the ambidons 
and ideals of the young India of the sixth century b.C- 
and beyond, “1 want to attain to lordship oA^er all 
rulers,” proclaims one aspirant, “I want to achieve 
the conquest of both space and timc......l want to be 

r(ar/'ff'^j^JWi3...,..and be the ehi-fdt (sole monarch) of 
the earth up to the skies”, 

Hindu political thought produced several ocher 
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categories to express the same idea of the world-state 
or universal sovereignty, Vt c have, first, the doctrine 
of ckakravarttt^ It indicates that the rl^akra or wheel 
of the state-chariot rolls everywhere without obstruct 
tion. The Tvheel is the symbol of sovereignty* Or, 
if chakrii^ be tahen as denoting a country from sea to 
sea, the fhakr^ifsrttl would be the ruler of a state from 
sea to sea (i.e. extending to the farthest limits). It 
is this conception of a political "dominion’^ of a secular 
ovedordship, that is employed metaphoiicolly with 
a spiritual significance in the conception of the Lord 
Buddha as Chakrai^arttL “A king 1 am, Sela/' says 
Buddha^ using the language of his contemporary im¬ 
perialists, “the king supreme of righteousness* The 
royal chariot-wheel in righteousness do I set rolling 
on [—that w^heel that no one can turn back again*” 
Secondly, ’we have the doctrine of sarva-hbauma 
expressed in the more popular and conventional con^ 
cep tion of samrat* The for instance, 

uses this category in order to convey the idea of a 
w'orld dominion. *'There ore rdjds (kings) in every 
home (state) doing what they like", w'e read in the 
Book on SMd {XV, 2), '*but thqr have not attained 
to the rank of samrdti for that title is hard to win”. 
And this rank is at last wan by Yudhisthira in the epic. 
Yndhisthira w'Ould thus be the l^elfro of Dante's Dhdtie 
so to say, 

j\nother category in which the doctrine of sdn'n- 
bhijtfrfm is manifest is that of chdiurimia, of which 
Kiiutaly^ (I, V, vii) availed himself in order to establish 
his ideal of imperial nationalism* The ^hdtwmta state 
is that whose authority extends up to the remotest 

^ Monicr Williamses Dictionary* 

“ SiU-iiiita in dum-nip^a 111 , 7,7^ R* S* Hardy: Mmunt af 
buddhism (Londoa 18So), p* 
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rJjastya sacrifice, samrdt by vdjapeya, si'ardt by aha- 
medfja^ virdt by purusamedha^ and so forth. Wic need 
not go into the details of these rituals. We have only 
to note that not every ruler is entided to perform any 
and every sacrifice. Each sacrifice has its own value 
or mark of sovereignty attached to it; the dignity, might 
and rank of states biting dependent on the character 
of the sacrifice performed. 

According to the Brdhmana (V, i, i, 13) 

again, the office of the king is the lower and that of 
the emperor is higher, and therefore one becomes king 
by offering the rdjasiyoy and by the vdjapeya one be¬ 
comes emperor. But the rdjasiya is known to be tlic 
highest sacrifice in the Taittirya Brdhmana^^ for accord¬ 
ing to this work, it can be performed only by universal 
monarchs exercising sovereignty over a large number of 
princes as the lord of an imperial federation. The 
Aitareya hrdbmam (VIll, 21-23) ^so says that by virtue 
of the rdjasiya^ Janamejya, Saryata and ten other rulers 
“subdued the earth” and became “paramount sove¬ 
reigns”. In the Apastamaha Srauta Siitra (XX, i, 1), 
however, ahamedba (horse-killing) sacrifice possesses 
the greatest dignity, for it can be performed by a sdn^a- 
bljauma (the ruler of the whole canh). 

It is obvious that authorities differ as to the rela¬ 
tive importance of the political sacrifices, but all arc 
united in the concept that die rituals have a state-value 
on their face, and that it is the greatest power or the 
largest nationality alone that is entided to the highest 
sacrifice (be it the rdjasuya or the ahamtdha^ or what 
not). The concept of yajna like that of the scale of the 
states, is therefore an important clement in the theory 

» R. L. Mitn; lndo’Aryans (London 1881) voJ. II, 

pp. 2. 3- 
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of Weltkrrschajt, world-monarchy, or federated uni¬ 
verse embodied in the doctrine of sdrva-hhauma. 

Last but not least in importance as a foundation 
for the doctrine of sdrva-hbauma is the concept of 
vizaya (or conquest of the quartets) of wluch \hc 
Aitareya Brdhmana speaks (Vlll, iv 1). It implies that 
there is no longer a mere vijigisu or aspirant, await¬ 
ing his chance, mewing his might, or watching the 
conjuncture for "the next war”. The Sic^ticd has 
already conquered the quarters of Ae globe, 
factually realized his highest ambitions. The whwl 
of his chariot has tolled to the very e.rt:rcmmcs of the 
world, and there is none to question his power and 
prestige. All rival states have been subdued by him. 
He has brought them to subjection dmost in the 
that Napoleon wished when he said in 1804: Them 
will be no rest in Europe until it is under a single chirt, 
an emperor who shall have kings for officers, who 
shall distribute kingdoms to his licuten^w and sh^ 
make this one king of Italy, that one of 
one ruler of Switzerland, that one governor of HoUand, 
each having an office of honour in the imperial house¬ 
hold”. Diz-iy\^a has conferred on the vijigfsu the 
chiefship of such a Napoleonic league of nations. 

It is under these conditions of a ‘‘conquest of 
the quarters” that the hero of the ?^ghthvamJa is 
authorized to celebrate the vika-jit (indicating world- 
subjugation) sacrifice at the end of his Alexandrmc 
exploits. Dig-vijaya brings about a situation in winch 
there is absolutely no scope for the doanne of 
dala or. international mdtsya^rydya i.e., gcopoUUcal 
planning. The world is at peace under the undisputed 
sway of the lord of the umivrsitas quaedum, the Jiin’j- 
b/jauma. The unstable equilibrium of a 
thetical mandala and sur\xy of the gtopoUUscbe 
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(geopolitical situation) has given way to the pax sdn'n- 
bLaumicd established by the de facta as wcli as {iejart 
monopoly of wodd-control through dig-vjjaja, 

A natural concomitant of the concept of dig-tdjaya 
is the idea that the sdrva-hhauma has all the other xulets 
related to him not as to the vijl^su of a mandak^ that 
is, not as to the ambitious storra-centre of an interna¬ 
tional complex of geopolitical relations, but bound 
as to a rdja-rdja or fing of kings, to whom alicgiancc 
is due as ovedord. With the rise of the sdn^a-bhanma^ 
the niandala nccessatiiy disappears. The old order 
of the “eneni)"^* and the other states has vanished, the 
new order of the wo rid-state has arisen. An epoch 
of universal peace has replaced the age of warring 
nationalities, conflicting intents armed neutralidcs, 
militant attitudes, and geopolitically "planned econo¬ 
mies''. The doctrine of sdn^a-hhoHmay as the concept 
of federal nationalism, imperial federation, or the 
universe-state, is thus the keystone in the arch of tlie 
Hindu theory of sovereignty. The message of pax 
sdrva-hhanmka^ in other words, the doctrine of world- 
unity and international concord, is the final contribution 
of the NJts-Id^tras to the understanding of the state 
and of Hindu philosophy to the polidcal science of 
mankind. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE LITERjVTURF, ART AND SOCE'i PHILO¬ 
SOPHY OF THE INDL^N PEOPLE 

SECTION 1 

HINDU LITERARY NORMS 
MoknjG M&mmtfits Vidic 

The Homedc andciuity of Greece lost its prestige 
about half a century ago'on account of the discove¬ 
ries in Crete, Hotner was then found to be not so 
much the first of a new series as the last of p old. 
The same “misfortune” has befallen Vcdic Mclia today 
owinc to the “inconvenient '^discoveries of the Moheni^o 
Daio^Haiappa oilfutc. In the perspective of the 
“Hindus” who were responsible for die ted^onacy 
and spidtual life of that chdlizadon the VediC^iO;^ 
arc found to be much too “flat, jejune, modern . 
Once more has Vedic dvilizadon grown mto a rcplar 
“problem” of world-culture. This question has br¬ 
ings not only on the old issues relating to the scn^ialled 
lndo-.\r\'an complex but on the new- ones also rela¬ 
ting to' the origins of civilbation itself. And the 
problems arc as much anthropologico-geographical 
as chronologico-historical* 

Tlie relations, both statical and dynamic, as 
well as formal and conteutual, between the Vedas and 
the “Indus valley” happen for the time being to be 
quite mysterious. One reason for this mystery is 
perhaps to be found in the data themselves. The 
monuments of hlohenjo Daro complex are as yet non- 
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literary. They speak to us only through "stocks and 
stones”* so to say* On the other hand, the language 
of the Vedas is ahiiost exclusively literary* The “stocks 
and stones” should appear to be almost unkno^ n to 
the Vedic w//w. On the face of it there is hardly anv 
intellectual neiais bemcen the two complexes. The 
mind operating behind or through the one set of human 
creations does not seem to have any affinity with that 
behind the other* 

One thing, however, is clear. Tie “stocks and 
stones^* created by the men and women of Mohcajo 
Daro have their bearings on the life systems to the East 
of the Indus, i.e., to India Proper no less tlian on those 
to the West, i*e., to Persia, Asia Minor, Egypt and 
so fotth* Janns-like they are double-faced in their 
forms and contents* Archaeology will perhaps have 
to wait for quite a few decades, before the exact 
orientations of these finds to the East and the West are 
deciphered. 

But in the meantime it may not be entirely out 
of the question for the students of social sdence to 
attempt reading some meaning into the diverse art 
forms, architecmral, sculptural, etc,, such as have 
been unearthed in plenty. The language of art, the 
“geometry” of forms, is universal. The “stocks 
and stones” also can be eloquent especially because 
they have their cognates and agnates* Some of the 
“stocks and stones” to which the “Hindus” of modern 
India are used, no matter how diverse their cninial 
tvT^s and howsoever removed from the Indus ValJey 
they may happen to be, are the fimiily likenesses of 
just those "antique” specimens which have rendered 
the creations of Vedic R/j/r but the phenomena of 
yesterday. A psychological affinity between those 
Indians of 5500 b*C* and the Indians of today as 
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reffistcted in the ilan vital or creative urge behind many 
of the art-forms may be considered to be fairly plaus¬ 
ible. ITais is one side of the stor)^ 

From another standpoint, we may have to believe 
in no distant ftiture that the Vedic R//jr were not^uth- 
out culmre-contacts with the R//J/ of hlohcajo D^o. 
May be, some of the items of the ^^lohcnjo Daro 
complex are aaually to be found in certain Vcdlc 
strands. Perhaps it may be established somewhat that 
during cettain periods of this cuiti^c-contact the .Mo- 
henjo Daro monuments and the Vedic texts supplement¬ 
ed each other. In other words, the archaeology of the 
Mohenio Daro finds may have a part of its literary 
background in the Vedas, while the archaeological 
monuments corresponding to Vedic literature may 
have in part to be detected in the finds of Mohenjo 
E>ato, Harappa and allied regions. The antiqui^ 
of Vedic life and thought may altogether have to be 
pushed farther back towards the third oi fourth mil- 
lennium bx. 

All this guess-work is to be treated for the pre¬ 
sent as nothing but conjeemre pure and imdefiled. 
But diat the history of the achievements of Hindu cul¬ 
ture finds itself today in the most complicated melting 
point there is no doubt. The beginnings of a new 
indology arc already in sight d 

1 W. Wucstt " Ueber die ncuesten Ausgfabungeii im nord- 
u cstUchcd Indica" {ZtiUebrift d^r Deatichtn rjjorgtnktrtdiSthtfi Gistll- 

Mt VoL LXXXI.) . ^ f .u. 

R, Chandaj Survival of the Prehistoric DviLsation of the 
Indus ViUey {Mmain of fht Ar^bat^^hikid Sun'tj India^ Calcutta 

^ Svarup; ^-Harappa Seals and the Antiquity of Wdiing in 
India” Ueunuil tht Jud Omr-J Knearcb Patna, voj. IX.J 

S. V. Venkatesvara; “Vedic Iconography” Calcutta, 

Apdl-October, i95o)> 
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Among the earliest literary cicadons of India \vc 
find sentiments like the following : 

“Mighty am 1 , Superior by name, upon the eartli, 
conqncdng am 1, all-conquering, completely conquer¬ 
ing everv^ region^'. This is the emphatic proclama¬ 
tion of Pur/^sa (Man) to the Earth in a section of the 
earliest Hindu literature- Thus sang the poets of 
the Atharva Vtda (XIT, i, 5^). 

The all-round desire for conquest manifested 
itselt with equal force in the avocations of daily life, 
“In the villages and in the wilderness, in the assem¬ 
bly halls that are upon the earth, in the gatherings and 
in the meetings” the people of Vedic In^a were eager 
to “hold forth”, Tms vdsh to shine and flourish is 
the perpetual burden of the songs in the Veiias. As 
long as we do not know anything definite about the 
literary records of the Mohenjo Daro epoch or epochs 
the Vedic desire for world-conquest may be regarded 
as one of the very first spiritual urges of creative India, 

The composers of Vedic poetry took part in the 
“election” of the king in the communal <igora. The 
following is a bit of the political folk-songs associated 
with such functions: “Thee let the people choose 
unto kingship, thee these five divine directions” 
{Aihijrva III, 4). 

It was an age of government by discussion- Vedic 
poetry reflects the democratic harangues of the public 
speakers, Ari orator addressed the audience thus: 
“Be your design the same, your hearts the same, vour 
miud the same that it may be well for yon toecther" 
VT, 64)* 

Vitalism, i,e., the philosophy of a life in the here 

L- Renou; Bihlhgruphii ViSqta (Paris, 
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and the no^j is the clear message of the Ved^f. The 
best method of msmiderslafid/ftg the authors of the 
Vedic cyde is to approach them from the angle oi 
theology and god-lore. The main body of this litera¬ 
ture consists indeed, of hymns, prayers semons. 
But its essemial is secular, the distinctive feature 

is its pre-eminently martial character.^ 

The Vedas held the mirror up to the sodd Hfc of 
the time* And what was it hut the life of fighters 
and colonisers, of the Cuchukins^ Volsungs and 
Thescuses ? T'he Kists who pioneered the setdements 
yt'erc not laying out dties and states in the^ other 
vrorld”* llieir vision was concentred in this earth. 
Tlicy knew that their mission was to enrich it with 
the Promethean fire. 

The poetry of the Veda would be meaningless 
unless we take it as a grand saga of the quest of fire. 
It was not without struggle that fire was annexed 
to dvilimion in order to promote the development 
of technocracy. The Vedic poets arc aware of tMs 
struggle and have sung of its various stages ^ until the 
final victory of man's creative endeavours in India. 

Fire hid itself *'in secret like a thief with an animal 
which he had stolen” {Ki^ Veda, 1, 63). A vigorous 
search had to he instituted to take possession 
of it. ^'Having taken in his hand all manly powers, 
he has made the gods fear, when sifting down m.his 
biding place. There the thoughtful men find liim” 
(Rrg 1, 67). it was "looked and longed for in heaven” 
and "looked and longed for on earth” (Rig I, gS)* 
VChcn once die energy has been harnessed to human 
needs, what do the Vedic poets ’want it to do? The 
following is a typical ode to fire; 

“Bum, O Agni, the neater enemies, burn the curse 
of the distant evil-doer* Burn the unseen ones* ^lay 
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thy never-ageing, never-tiring flames spread oat. 

“Bestow mighty vigour on those who toil for thee, 
bright luck and welfare, O Agni, on the Visvanutras” 
(KigJUt 18 , 2 » 4 )* 

A prosperous territory and a happy home, success 
over the enemy and expansion of dominions, — this is 
whar the Hindus "wanted in the Vedic age- Their 
Hteratuie portrays, therefore, the worldly interests 
of men and Avomen. Wc read in it songs in praise 
of cattle, grain, and soma drink; it is pervaded by the 
spirit of carnivals, ineiTj.'makings, and Theoedrean 
pastorals; it is die poetry of hearty send-offs to the 
soldiers going to the front, or of w'ar-chants io honour 
of rriumphanc generals “at homc**» Wc read in it, 
further, of the romantic love betw^ecn the damsel Urvasi 
and Puniravas X). Centuries later this would 

furnish the plot of K^dasa's drama, The Vcdic woman 
is made of the same flesh and blood as the modem 
woman. And we see her shifts to w*in and fix a man*s 
love against a rival [Atbanm h 7 J, j8, 113)* 

Ths Upamsuds^ the Dhammspada and the GUd 

Man does not hv-e by bread alone. So wc haA-'C 
the JJponhads singing of the soul and the Inflnite. 
Here is a specimen I, Jii, a 8): 

“From the non-existent (he*, transitory, unreal) 
me to the ever-existent (Lc,, perman^t truth, 
reality) lead; 

From darkness (i.e., ignorance) 
me to light (i.e., knowledge) lead; 

From death me to immortality lead.** 

It docs not require a specially Oriental mind to 
appreciate tins desire for “more Lighf' of the ancient 
Hindu poets. 
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Self-Control, restraint of passions, contemplation 
etc, constitute tlie theme of a portion of Hindu 
literature. The authors who followed the lectures 
of Sakya the Buddha and other moralists wete speck- 
ILsts in this branch. But the poetry of Dln^mmupdda 
wliich contains tlie sayings of Buddha seeks mainly 
to rouse the ihn vital^ the creative will and intdligence 
of human beings. It harps on appamada^ i.c., a life 
of vigilance, strenuousness, and activity. Buddliism 
is essentially dynamic. The Buddhist is a proselj'te 
by nature; his cult is social service and alleviation of 
the sufferings of men and animals. 

Dbjdna, meditation, and silent “commu¬ 

nion*', arc some of the topics of Hindu authors. 
They have preached sometimes a keen solicitude for 
the **higher self* and an indifference to the mundane 
affairs. Such non-secularism is the characteristic 
of a type of mentality all over the world. In the 
Old T^stamtnl this indiffcrentism is represented by 
Ezekiel. According to him there arc aspects of life 
which are higher than the ordinary political interests. 
Emphasis on lonesome meditation and a life of seclu¬ 
sion from publicity is a prominent feature of the teach¬ 
ings of the Greek philosopher Zeno and his school. 
The “wise man” of tlie Roman thinker Seneca {Ds 
HI, IV, Ad Smmmy VIII, etc.) does not differ 
from the Risis, Buddhas, Bbibsus, and Yogins of Lidia. 
And the A’fP' Ttstummt with its contempt of the “the 
world and the flesh** is the gospel of non-political 
o ther-worldlyism. 

The poets of India have emphasized the concep¬ 
tion of progress of the ivorld through revolutions. 
The Hindu masses arc thus ever expectant for a change 
in the itatui qm. Herein lies the bed-rock of their 
never-failing optimism. The greatest Bible of hope 
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in India is the GitJ (c. sixtlv&econd cent, b.c.), a 
section of the Great Epic, the M^hiibhdrata. The deda- 
mtions of Lord to the wanior Arjtma teach 

the peasant and the prince to prepare the way for a 
Messiah in every age. Perhaps there is hardly any 
Hindu today anywhere in India who does not know 
the following verse; 

‘^Whensoever into order corruption creeps in, 

Bh2Tata, 

^\nd customs bad ascendant be, then myself do 

1 embody. 

For the protection of the good and miscreants 

to overthrow, 

jVnd for setting up the order do I appear age 

by age,” 

In this doctrine of Ya^ntara (transformatioc of the 
time-spirit) we have a dmacterisric literary product of 
creative India. 

Tht Tarns! Ciassks 

A South Indian dassic of the early Chrlsrian era 
{e 200 A.c. ?), which may be compared to the finest 
romance of Sanskrit iiterature and which enables us to 
feel a bit of the secular interests of Hindu India, is the 
Tamil work, the Matsimtkhalai. The kind of Buddh¬ 
ism propagated in and through it appears to have no 
reference to the Ainhsjdna system associated with 
Arvadeva or Nagarjuna. 'Fhe romance is evidently 
Hlnajdna in general features. 

South Indian culture was BmhmaniKed, Pitakized 
and jainized in succession. Tire Sanskridzation of 
Tandl culture proceeded step by stepd 

1 5 . K. Alyangat \ C&nfribsftkns e/ Sosith India W Indian 
Ctdfurr (Calcutta “The Buddhism of Maoimckhiilai” io 

bKddbisiit Sradiis (Calcutta 1931)* C. Sriuivasidmri; “Some PoU- 
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A prosperous epotrli of Tiimil literature in Sou¬ 
thern India may be t3.ken to have been syncluonous 
with the Fnipire of the Guptas in Northern Indio, 
i*e.j the age of Kalidaisa, the P/ird^as and the ALi/jdbbd- 
rata. A Tamil classic, the JO/ri/, by Temvaliu (tr 300 
A.C» ?) which, in certain sections, reads almost like 
the Gltd may be referred to this era. This work, re¬ 
cognized as it was by the third Tamil deserves 

a careful analysis by students of social philosophy. 

People have detected the ideas of the j 4 // 7 ^s and 
the A.gamas^ i,e., Jainism in the Kardl. On the orher 
hand, it exhibits indebtedness to the Kautaiyon Arlha- 
Sdstra^ coincidences with the Kdmandakl-nUi^ Alstm 
Samhitd, and the hUhdhhdntla {bbhftm Be this 

as it imj', this book of verses, complete as it is in 1530 
aphoristic stanzas, is divided into diiee ports according 
to trhmr^t dharmn^ arthn^ and can then 

establish to a certain extent a psychological afiinitv 
bet\veen this South Indian moralist and Bhartrilian, 
the author o£ three Satakss or centuries of verses, 
namely, Sringpra-iataka (on love) mrdgja-iatak^ 

(on dispassion), and A^lti-sataka (on morals and 
propriety') (p. 311)- And in any case the student 
of positivism can find in this eclectic work a clue 
to some of the sohd foundations of Hindu social 
life in Southern India in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, Tt is worth while to observe that p(^rui 
wliich corresponds to ortba commands greater attention 
of the author than the other two interests. Indeed, 

deal Ideals In the ijnd Hid. Q. March 19j 3), S. Vipula- 

nanda ■ "The Development of Ta milia n Tcligious Thoughi" 
{Atma^alai Uahftriity janma! vol. t. z)., R, A. Nilkantha Sasiri; 
"Educidnn in the Tamil Gountr^'-’^^ Culturr^ Calcutta, Jtdy 

S. Aij'ar: Tht Ktird or tbe Aiaxifns of TirumUavtir 
(Shcmiadevk 1933). dht Sirred Kjtrd (tntml. 

London, i 83 .fi). 
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we may take it almost as a KdmandakJ-nJti in Tamil. 

Poetry^ Drama, ami Stories 

Secularism, /e joie de vivre, has been the one grand 
theme of Hindu belles letters. Political incidents and 
movements were worked upon by all the leading 
poets and dramatists. Those who study Hindu poetry, 
drama, fables and stories hardly require to read the 
Dharma, Artlja or Niti Sdstras separately. The so¬ 
cial philosophy of Kautalya and Manu is to be found 
in this creative literature in an artistic form. 

Among the poets and dramatists who dealt with 
N/// topics arc to be enumerated in a somewhat chro- 
nologicd order the following for the Gupta period, 
which may be conveniently described as the age of 
Kalidasa' ; 

1. Bhasa {c 550 A.C.): Ai'imdraha 

2. Sudraka (f 400 A.C.): Siricbcbljakatika 

3. Kalidasa (390-460): P^^htwamh 

4. Bharavi {e 550 A.C.): kirdtanmija 

5. Dandin 550 A.c.): DalakMmdracbarita 

6 . Visakhadatta (f 550 a.c. ?): Mttdrdrdksasa 

To the same category as the Sanskrit Buddhist 

legends but more oriented to Niti or political jmd 
sc^al thought arc the story-books of “Hindu India.” 
Some of them arc being named below:* 

'Wimernitz: Gesebiebte der Indischtn Uteratur (Ldpag 1921), 
pp.57, 45, 47: Keith: hit story of Sanskrit Uteratnn (Oxford 1928) 
pp.82', 297: sec dso the present author’s Lon /• Hindm Uttratnrt 
(Tokyo, 19*6). 

* A. Hillcbrandt; **Zut Kritik des Mudriiik^asa” {Naebrifbten 
dir kaemglicbtn Gtstllsibtft dtr Goettingen 1905), Utbtr 

das KantiliyaJistra tmd Vtrwandtts (Breslau 1908), “Niti und Mudri- 
tak$a5a*’and**Kisakhadaita’’(/iiZ>rf/iwTfA/ dtr Saeebsisrbtn GestUsebaJt 
futr Vaterlatndiscbe Ksdtnr, Breslau, 1908). Millebrandt is one of the 
very few Western iridologists who have tried to study Sanskrit 
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Th The TmtrakJjya^ihi (f 350 A*Cf) 

1* The Fiirie/kitafttra 400 A.C,) 

3, The (f 450 A.C.) 

4. The Hj/i^padi^Ja (f 500 A.C.) 

Two mastcr'^passions have made man here and 
there and cveryw^hcre both in the East and the West, 
These arc, first, love, and second* war, or first, war, 
and second* love* Tlte Ikeratnre of the Hindus from 
the age of the Maurya emperors (third and fourth cen¬ 
turies B.c.) to the age of ie Gupta Napoleons (fourth 
and fifth centuries a.c*) is the literature of war and 
love* 

Bhasa, the dramatist of the second century a.c* 
(?) ’writes; “How different, in operation, from other 
nooses, is the noose of sweetheart's arms? Fastened 
about the neck, it imparts life; loosened, it produces 
death.” 

The Pz/rd^as, embodying as they do older tra-. 
didon, acquired their final form during the pedod 
from the second to the fifth century a*c. Thcdr 
principal theme is the titanic conflict between the 
gods and the Asuros; the scene that appeals most 
po’wcrfully to the folk^imagination is the catadysmal 
churning of the ocean; and the most popular hero 
is Vi^vamitra, the embodiment of Satanic pride and 
cncrg}% who would create other ’worlds and liave a 
place in the sun. 

Kalidasa (fifth century a.c^j the Hindu Virgil, 
is the author of KiZght/i’nisJa and describes the 

texts in aji huminisde manner (cf, hh K^^idum: Bffi Virnizi/ 
mn«r /ittrafisdffri His Riimdiftrafttr fin the 

Grundriss dcr Indo-Anschcn PhiJolDgic) which deals with the 
Vcdic and post-Vedic is ’well foimdcd on comparative 

anthropology. See also his Peli/iA (Jena ijij) and 

Alt^wd Neu-Inditn (Breslau 1555)* 
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fuUy developed petsonaliiy of his countrymca thus; 
*Xord5 of the lithosphere from sea to sea, 
Commandbg the skies by ah chariots, 

Who adopted the life of silent sages when old. 
And passed away at last through yogas aid . 
We may take a bit of natural sentiment from 
Kddambari, a Sanskrit novel in prose, of the seventh 
cetiinry; as follows; ^ 

*^ext day the two Gandharva kings came with 
their 'queens,' and the fesdtdties were increased 
thousandfold. Chitratatha, however, said; why, 
when w^e have places of our own, do w'c feast m the 
forest? Moreover, though marriage resting only on 
mutual love is kwM amongst us, yei let us follow 
the custom of the voild’. -Ntiy’, tephed Taiapidi, 
“whete a mm hath known the grcitest happmess 

there is his home, even if it be a 

also have I known such )oy as here ? (Ridding s 


version). 

The following thanks to the human heart by 
’which wc live” is from the Knrpfirs-msnjsrt^ a drama 
in Prakrit language (a.c. 900) by Raja-Sekhra; “WTrat 
need of the performance of song and dance ? And 
what need of strong drink ? Wl^at need of incense and 
aloes ? And what need of saffron ? On all the eaith in 
daintiness naught can equal man's tender passion”. 
And again, “the consort of an emperor and the 
wife of a common man, in the matter ot love there 
is not even a grain of distinction between them to be 
found, methinks, even, if a certain difference m out- 
■ward ’splendor k effected by rubies and decorations 
and garments and saffron.” (Lanmank version). 

It is but this Hindu conception of love’s omni¬ 
potence, even though unadorned, that finds exp res- 
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sion in the fallowing lines of Rossetti's Hotiie of Life: 

‘^Somc ladies love the jewels in Love's i^one 

itll '■'» ■*■ ”■ 

And some that listen to hts lute's soft tone; 

Some prize his blindfold sight; 

My Lady only loves the heart of Love: 

Therefore Love's heart, my lady, hath for thee 

His bower of unimagined flow^er and tree/' 

It should be observ'ed eft that Bhartrihari 

(f.8oo), a poet, who like all other Indian authors is 
apt to be misunderstoodj w'as quite comprehensive 
in his treatment of the rajas (emotions)* In his 
syniheiic imagination there was a place not only for 
a century of verses on renunciation, but also for 
another tv.^o centuries, one of which was given over to 
love and the second to morals (p* 507). Besides, even in 
the treatment of sex in the Srin^aro-Saiaka (stanz^ ji- 
52, 59-100), the poet did not forget the duality or 
polaiism of human pcisonality. He was conscious 
as much of the spiritual in man as of the sexual. His 
“wLolc duty of man” was oriented not only to the 
sensuous elements in life but also to the moral or so¬ 
cial obligations as well as to the super-sensual. 

The same all-tound view of the aesthetic psjshe 
is accordingly mirrored forth in Indian treatises on 
poetics* In DoJa-riipa, a treatise of the sixth century 
on ten forms of drama, it is expressly stated that the 
themes of act arc almost unnumbered, because rasa 
or sentiment can be conveyed among mankind by 
almost any and ever)’' treatment (IV, 90). It is implied 
that dramatists do not have to observe any taboo in 
the treatment of manuEts and emotions. Creative 
India's imagination and intelligence could not but 
be mulufomi and all-embracing. 
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The VtirdmSy Epics und Tdntrss 

Hacli one of the eighteen Purdnas is an Il^Qck- 
paedia Indict. EconomieSj polities, kw, social phi¬ 
losophy, and morals constitute therefore a great part 
of this literature. A very substantial portion of 
these texts may be taken to have come into shape by 
the time of the Guptas.^ 

The Matsja Eurdm brings the dynastic history 
to the fall of the Andhras about a.c. Tn the 
V^'u^ Bnihi^dnda, Visnu and Bijdgmmi Purdnas the 
narrative is carried down to the exploits of the Gup¬ 
tas previous to the (world-conquest) by 

Samundragupta, say, 33T a.c. As the original autho¬ 
rity for the Aiiiisja and the V^dyti is known to be the 
Bhavisya P/irdfia, this last is considered to be the 
foundation of the entire Purdnk tradition. The 
Bhaid^a must have been in existence by ijo 
A.c. 

The Bijaidsya P/irdna is. It is said^ the oldest only 
in so far as the dynastic lists arc concerned. But many 
of the other “must be considerably older.” 

The PiirdneiS in the form of definite texts existed in 
the days of Kautalya, i*e*, the fourth centuty b.c, as 
auihoritative works*® 

Some of the PttrdnaSi traces of which 2rc not to 
be found today must have been known to Gautama 
(f 550 a.c*) and Apastamba (c 450 a.c*) authors or 
compilers of Dbarmaidstras? 


1 G. 5 * Bosci Bufana-Prm'fia (Calcutta, 1954)* 

■ F. E Pargitcr; Tht Biitma TtxS &/ iht ^ ihs ¥kli 

j 4 ge (London, 1913)} AttdefiJ Indian Tradition (Loudon* 

* WiflEernJtz: Gisabkhte dtr Indixth^n Utsraiifr^ voJ* I. (Leipzig, 
1305) pp. 44^1 445 f 4 J^" 4 ®^' 
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Th& more important Pttrdms came into their pte- 
sent shape the beginning of the sixth cenmiy A.c* 
They may have been brought together for die first 
time a few centuries earlier. And of conrsej the 
traditions contained in the Pnr^nas conld be older by 
many centuries. 

The order in which the eighteen Pitrdnas are al¬ 
most uniformly mentioned is given belowi i. Brabmai 
2. Padma^ 3. VhnUy 4* Vsyu^ 5. Bhd^amty 6, 
Ndrada, 7. MnrknndeyiJj S. 9* Bbat'i^a, 10. 

Brabmai>nii'arlay ii. Ltmga, 12. l/drabety 13. Skanduy 
J4. Vamana^ 15. 16. Maiiya, 17. Gam^iy 

18 . Brahminda. 

The most important single event of Hindu cul¬ 
ture under the Gupta Empire or ^in the age of Kali¬ 
dasa is the recasting, reinterpretation and final redac¬ 
tion of most of tlie great Pnrdnas. These are the same 
texts which for over fifteen hundred years have remain¬ 
ed virtually the Bibles of the people for social ethics 
and civic sense. It is to be understood that lihe the 
Dbar maidsfrttSy the Purdna also have been worked 
upon from generation to generation. It is impos¬ 
sible to establish a single date for an entire Parana. 
Ever)'' chapter, sometimes every section will have 
to be dated on. its own internal and external evidences. 

It is during this period that the rv'o great epics, 
the MaMhJmtatd^ and the Parndyam^ were compiled 
in the final form. Their value in politics, law, cco- 

^ The jddipanium of the Miihi1bhari:ttti has been foe the first time 
Critically edited by V. S. Sukthmkar for the BhflLndaxkar Orien¬ 
tal Research Institute (Poatia 1955), with the oouperaiion of Shd- 
niant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, R. D. Kaimarkar, A. B. Paianjpyc, 
V. R, Rajavadc, N. B. Utgibar, P, L. Vaidya, V, P, Vaidp, M. 
Wintcmiiz, R* Zimmcrmaiin and others. 
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nomics, and morals elc. is immense.i Nothing is more 
chiractedstk of the literature, art and social philosophy 
of bydra-headed creative India tlun these mo epical 
encyclopaedias. 

Some of tlie Hindu creations in poetry liavc re* 
ference to the goddesses as inspiiers ot courage^^d 
hope From the Great Mother or Mother Goddess 
of the Indus Valley epochs (t 3500*5000 b.c.) down 
to our own Durga-cult and KalT^iult of today the tra¬ 
dition of the Hindu race as the vnventor of such tem.^e 
divinities or as the creator of the Eternal Feminine 
as the Mother Divine is a constant feature in aesthe¬ 
tics and social psychology. During certain periods 
these creations constituted the speciality of the 
Tiififra literature.- A Tantric invocation for strength 
to the Dicty as Female principle would show that 
Mother-cult is in Hindu poetry a euphemism for enci- 
eism, the worship of One of the prayers is 

worded as follows (Avalon's version)^ 

“May Thy sword glittering in Thy hands. 
Besmear'd with the blood and fat of Asuras 
(Titans) as with mire, 


1 E W. Hopkins : '‘The Sochi and Military Posiiion of 
the Ruling Okitc in Ancient Indh as Represented by the 
«^anskHt Etjic'^ (Journo/ of iie Amnfofj 0^m^oI i8&9)V 

T/h Grtaf B^ir of India fNew Haven, 1310)1 J.J. Meyer t 
Das \YYtt im Bpi (Leipzig 1 19^)^ IdiUebnndr, 

Mever aho is a humanist See his Dti/aMuffsirarbarkii (1905) 
smd Das Bufb W^ik-und Staatskbin To 

the same group belongs C. Formidii: CPlndioni e la hrv SPdtza 
PfiUfka (Bologna i£99), Solus Popuk (Turin 130a), ^'Pensiero c 
■Asdone nell'lndia antica"" {kJoisIa Ifa/iana di Sofh/oi/a^ Rome. 

Aralon; Tanfra a/ /ir Grea( UbsraSJifti (transL fratn Sans¬ 
krit London), Hyjnns to ik Goddess (London, igij), Prindphs 
Tautra (London), Vol. L (1914) 11. ( 1916 ), 
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Be fof as welfare: 

Ohj Oiandika ! to thee we bow- 

Oh, Mother, who hast shown Tliyself in nmny forms, 

Who else than Thee is able to achieve 

That destruction of the great Asnras, 

Enemies of righteousness. 

Which Thou hast wrought today ? 

Queen of the Universe art Thou and its guardian; 
In the form of the universe art Thou its maintainer; 
By the Lords of the universe art Thou worshipped, 
They its supporters have great devotion to Thee» 
Oh, Devi be gracious; 

Ever protect us from the fear of enemies, 

As Thou hast just now saved us by the slaughter 

of the Asuras. 

Mate cease at once the sins of the whole world 
And the great dangers which come of all portents/’ 

Verily, life is a grand ivaT in Indian estimation. 
And yet this conception of the *‘armagcddon” of 
life is not a Hindu patent- “Thus we half-men strug¬ 
gle”, says Robert Browning. And the Siegfrieds of 
the N/hh/fjgtitiJidf c.g., of Hebbers plays and Wagner^s 
operas, are Browningitc in their obstinately aggressive 
individuality- Whitman also sings: 

**Knowcst thou not there is but one theme for 
cver-enduriog bards, 

And that is the theme of war, the fortune of 

battles. 

The making of perfect soldiers?” 

Nor in Hindu works of literary cridcism, c.g-, 
in Visvanatha’s Sabitya Darpei^ (Mirror of Literature) 
will die reader of Qark’s I 2 urijpc£ift Tbe&nes of th Drama 
find something characteristically Oriental. The 
didnirions of poetry, for instance, as discussed by the 
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Indian rhetorician will appear to be but chips from 
the block quite assimilable to those with which the 
West was familiar from Plato to Sidney. The doc¬ 
trine that in poetry pain is transmuted into pleasure, 
as, for instance, in the “tragedy** of the Kamdjanay 
indicates at least that in the analysis of rasas the I^du 
psychologists were not foUowing a scientific willow- 
the->xrisp.^ 

Altogether, in these motifs and ideals of creative 
India what else do we sec except the “phrases** in a 
continuous “thematic** development, to use an ex¬ 
pression from modem music, of the yearning after 
fire, energy, life? And is this ^-hunger, energy- 
hunger exclusively Hindu? This is “human, all-too 
human,** as Nietzsche would remark. 

l^dmaprasdda and Ikdmakrsna 

Not every ^lother-worshipper or Tantrist sings in 
the strain described above. There was Ramaprasada in 
the eighteenth century in whose “Malsi** songs addressed 
to Kali we encounter the genuine devotcc*s concentra¬ 
tion on the “inner self,** the purification of thoughts 
and actions. Rituals, pilgrimages and all the exter¬ 
nal paraphernalia of religious life are held as of hardly 
any worth in this kind of thought. It is this type of 
positivism as embodied in attention to individual 
character that is the most marked feature of Hindu 
folk-morality. 

A modem Tantrist, Ramakj^mi (1836-86), devo¬ 
tee as he is of the Divine Mother, strikes quite another 
note in his messages.^ “As the sanie sugar’*, savs he 
(N0.690), “may be made into various figures of birds 

» Mitra: Sibitya Darpana^ pp. 45-44> 

* Tbt TtatbiHgs of Sri Rtmakrisbiia (Advalta Ashrama, Maya- 
vad and Calcutta, 1954)* 
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and beasts, so one sweet Divine Mother is worshipped 
in various climes and ages under various names and 
forms. Different creeds are but diflerent paths to 
reach her.” 

It is to be understood that indifferentism to ex¬ 
ternals as well as the appreciation of other faiths, in 
one word, the toleration of every form, positive or 
negative, in matters religious and spiritual, have come 
down from the earliest times to our own days. This 
explains why it is extremely difficult for the expon¬ 
ents of new faiths to conquer Hindu India with mess¬ 
ages alleged to be unknown to the Hindus. In spite 
of tlic thousand and one rites and ceremonies atten¬ 
ded with the folk-religion or folk-religions of the 
Hindus the unit}' of the Godhead furnishes the bed¬ 
rock of popular inteUigence and “collective conscience” 
as understood by Durkheim, Let'y-Bruhl and Bougie. 

The positivism of Ramaprasada is continued by 
Ramakrsna also. “Travel to all the four quarters 
of the earth”, says this Master of the middle of the 
nineteenth century in a categorical manner (N0.663), 
“you will find nothing (no true religion) anywhere. 
Whatever there is, is here (he said, pointing to his 
heart)”. 

It is WTong to believe that all this is much too 
high a philosophy or metaphysics for the people who 
are used to the folk-gods, folk-rituals and folk-festi¬ 
vals. Should religious reform or social reform l>e 
said to imply insistence less on the forms of religion, 
images, conventions, etc. and more on its spirit, such 
reforms have been propagated in India all through 
the ages for the folk in folk-language and by the per¬ 
sons born and bred among the folk. Ramaprasada 
and Ramakrsna arc but two of the modern exponents 
of this norm-i-/<w-rcform in Hindu folk-spirituality. • 
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SECTION 2. 

THE FINE ARTS AND ART-TECHNIQUES OF INDIA 
Kalidasa as Art-Critic 

In Kalidasa’s play, Sakmtald (fifth century A.C.), 
we have among the dramatis personae Anusuja, a 
damsel of the hermitage, who is skilled in paintbg. 
Besides, a considerable portion of Act VI. Sc. II is 
a study in art criticism. It introduces us to some of 
the themes of the Hindu painters, their methods of 
execution, and the aesthetic taste of the spectators. 

King Dusyanta has through inadvertence dismissed 
his wife Sakuntala from the palace. He soon per¬ 
ceives his mistake and becomes lovesick. A picture 
of Sakuntala is then painted. The king hopes to de¬ 
rive some relief from this likeness. 

'\Enter a maid with a tablet) 

Maid. Your Majesty, here is the picture of our lady. 

{She produces the tablet) 

King {gating at it). It is a beautiful picture. Sec. 
A graceful arch of brows above great eyes; 

Lips bathed in darting, smiling hght tnat flies 
Reflected from white teeth; a mourn as red 
As red karkandhu-isyiw, love’s brightness shed 
O’er all her face in bursts of liquid charm— 
The picture speaks, with living beauty warm. 

Qown {locking at it). The sketch is full of sweet 
meaning. 

My eyes seem to stumble over its uneven surface. 
What more can I say? I expect to sec it come to life, 
and I feel like speaking to it. 

Misrakc^i. The king is a clever painter. I seem to 
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see the dea^ gM before me. 

King. My friend. 

What in the picture h not fair, 

Is badly donej 

Yet something of her beauty there, 

I feel, is won* 

(SiiMng) 

I treated her with scorn and loathing ever; 

Now o*er her pictured charms my heart w'ill burst. 

Qown. There are three figures in the picture, and 
they are all beautiful. 

Which one is the lady Sakuntala? 

King. Wliich one do you think? 

Qown (pbserrmg I think it is the one, 

leaning against the creeper which she has just sprink¬ 
led. Her face is hot and the flowers are dropping 
from her hair; for the ribbon is loosened. Her arms 
droop like weary branches; she has loosened her girdle, 
and she seems a little fatigued. This, I think, rs the 
lady Sakuntala; the others are her friends* 

King. You are good at guessing. Besides, here 
are proofs of my love. 

See where discolorations faint 
Of loving handling tell; 

And here the swelling of the paint 
Shows where my sad teats fell, 

Chaturika, I have not J&nished the backgiound* 
Go, get the brushes, 

Qown, What are you going to add? 
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Misrake^i. Surely, every spot that the dear girl 
loved. 

King. Listen, my friend. 

The stream of Malini, and on its s:mds 
The swan-pairs resting; holy foot-hill lands 
Of great Himalaya’s sacred ranges, where 
The yaks are seen; and under trees that bear 
Bark hermit-dresses on their branches high, 
A doe that on the buck’s horn rubs her eye. 

And another ornament that Sakuntala loved I 
have forgotten to paint. 

... ••• ••• ••• ••• 

The jVm-blossom, fastened o’er her car. 
Whose stamens bmsh her check; 

The lotus-chain like autumn moonlight soft 
Upon her bosom meek. 

Qown. But why does she cover her face with 
fingers lovely as the pink water-lily? 

She seems frightened. {Hi looks more closely). 
1 see. Here is a bold, bad bee. He steals 
honey, and so he flics to her lotus-face. 

King. Sting that dear lip, O bee, with cruel power. 
And you shall be imprisoned in a flower. 

Qown. Well, he doesn’t seem afraid of your 
dreadful punishment. 

King. Will he not go, though 1 warn liim? 

Qown. {abnd) It is only a picture, man.” 
(Ryder’s version.) 

There is no touch of pessimism, idealism, or 
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subjectivism in all these remarks and suggestions. 
A modem lover examining the photo or oil-pamting of 
his darling could not be more realistic. 

Does this conversation open up to us a society 
of ascetics or Yogins waiting for Divine illumination 
to evolve Jilpa (art) out of the neo-Platonic **medita- 
tion” or the Hindu Dfydfia? or docs it make the India 
of the fifth century a cognate *of the modem world 
in its matter-of-fact grasp of the realities of flesh and 
blood.^ 

It is really a specimen of creative India’s posi¬ 
tivism that Kalidasa, the Shakespeare or Goethe of 
Hindu literature, has furnished in this bit of discussion 
in pictorial art. Wc feel how profound humanists 
the Hindu audiences were in their outlook, how non- 
mvstical in their views and criticism in regard to 
CUtra-laksana (i.e. “marks” of a painting). 

Tbe Perspectives of World-Art 

And yet European and American scholars as 
well as their Asian paraphrasers have tried to discover 
and demonstrate an alleged “Oriental” pessimism 
in the arts and crafts of creative India. It is generaly 
held that the inspiration of Hindu painters and sculp¬ 
tors is totally different from that of the Western. 
Tlic images and pictures executed by the artists of 
India arc believed to liave been the products of Yoga^ 
of an ultra-meditative consciousness. They are said 
to reveal a much too subjective or idealistic tempera¬ 
ment. Further, they arc all alleged to be religious 
oc mythological in theme. 

Comparative art-history would indicate, how¬ 
ever, that Hindu plastic art or drafting, designing, 
colour-composition etc. has not been the handnuid 
of theolog)' to a far greater extent than the classical 
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and medieval works of Europe. We may at once 
ask the following <mestions: Is it not Greek mytho¬ 
logy that we see emlxDdicd in the sculptures of Phidias? 
Similarly are not the Githolic and Russian paintings 
mere aids to the popularization of the Bible stories? 
Indeed, art has long been more or less “illustrative** 
of histor}% legends, traditions, and myths both in the 
East and the West. 

The world does not know much of the Greek 
paintings. But we know the legends in the drawings 
on the Greek vases of the lifth century b.c. In one 
the serpent is being strangled by Heracles, almost as if 
the hydra Kaliya is being quelled by Krisna. In another 
Theseus is fighting the Amazons; and 'm a third Gor¬ 
gon is pursuing Perseus or Kadmos killing the dragon. 
What else arc the themes of the medieval Parana- 
painters? And Hindus whose infancy is nurtured on 
the stories and paintings of the Rdmayana will easily 
remember familiar scenes in the coloured terra cottas 
of Hellas which ponray, for instance, a Paris in the 
act of leading away Helen, or the parting of Hector 
and Andromache. 

It may be confidently asserted, besides, that the 
spiritual atmosphere of the Gothic cathedrals of the 
thirteenth century with their soul-inspiring sculptures 
in alabaster and bronze has not been surpassed in the 
architecture of the East. The pillars at Chartres with 
has reliefs of images and flowers could be bodily trans¬ 
ported to the best religious edifices of Hindustan. 
The elongated virgin at the Cathedral Notre Dame 
of Paris is almost as conventionalized as a Korean 
Kw’annon. The representation of virtues and vices 
on the portal of the Saviour at the /Vmiens Qthcdral 
suggests the moralising in w^oodwork on the walls 
of Nikko in Japan. And scenes from the passion 
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on the tympanum at Strassburg or from the Last Judg¬ 
ment on ibe tympanum of the north door in the Cathe¬ 
dral at Paris ate oriented to the same psychological 
background as the has reliefs depicting inddents in 
the holy career of Buddha with which the Stppus 
(mounds) of Central India make us tamilki, ot ot the 
Dalai Lama on the sur^ce of the marble pagoda at 
Peking. 

Furthetj it may be asked, can any Classicist ration¬ 
ally dedare that the Greek Apollos ate not the crea¬ 
tions of subjective, the so-called yogfc or meditative 
experience? In what respects are the figures of the 
the Hindu Buddhas and Sivas more idealistic? Poly- 
klcitos, for instance, dealt with abstraa humanity, 
ideals, or “airy nothings” in the same sense as the 
artists of the Gupta period (a,c.30Ch6oo) or Dliim^ 
and Vitapala of the P^a period (ySo-iLjj) in India. 
Nowhere has a sculptured image, relief, or coloured 
drawing been completely '^‘photographic « ^ 
such is bound to be interpretive or rather originative; 
and idcntificarion of the anisds self with bis theme 
is the siii 6 qm mn of all creative in science as in 
arL 

We have to rccognbe, moreover, that saints 
and divinities are not the exclusive themes of art work 
in India. Hindu art has flourished in still life, social 
{gtnrt\ natural, plant, and animal studies as weU. 
The avoidance of die nude in the early Qiristian art 
of Europe has its replica in the East. Physical beauty 
was not more often a taboo in Hindu art-psychology 
than in the Western. The dignity of the flesh has 
l^t its stamp on Indians water colours, gouache pain¬ 
tings, and stone and bronze. 

Even die figures of tlie Hindu gods and god¬ 
desses are to be perceived as projections of the human 
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personality. Tlie medieval Rajput paintings of the 
Radha-Krisna cycle and the Siva-Durga cycle can 
have but one secular appeal to all mankind. Accor¬ 
dingly wc are not surprised to find in Dhananjaya the 
medieval dramaturgist’s Dasa-rSpa the dictum that 
anything and everything can be the theme of art (IV. 
90, Haas’s transl.) 

Lasdy, can one forget that the conditions of life 
that produced the Byzantine and Italian masterpieces 
were almost similar to the milieM (economic and socicH 
religious including court patronage and guild con¬ 
trol) under which flourished the celebrated Ajanta 
painters and Bharhut sculptors? For, in the Middle 
Ages in Asia as in Europe the church, the temple 
or the vifjdra (monaster)') was the school, the an-gallery, 
and the museum; the priests and monks were painters, 
poets, calligraphists and pedagogues; and the Scrip¬ 
tures constituted the whole encyclopaedia. And if today 
it is possible for the Western mind to appreciate Fra 
Angelico, Massaccio, and Giotto, it cannot honestly 
ignore the great masters of the Hindu sn les, e^ccially 
in view of the fact that the works of the Orientid 
medievals are not more “ imperfect ” in technique 
according to modern ideas than those of their Occidental 
fellow-artists. 

The fundamental identity of artistic inspiration 
benxxen the East and the West, allowing for the differ¬ 
ences in schools and epochs in each, is incidentally 
borne out by coincidences in social life for which art¬ 
work is rcsjx)nsible. Thus, rite interior, nave and 
aisles of the Buddhist cave temples do not impress 
an obser\'er with any feelings different from those 
evoked by the early Christian churches and Norman 
Cathedrals. The towers and contours of the t^’clfth 
century Romanesque Cathedral at Ely and the sixteenth 
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cenfur)^ Gothic stmcturc lit Orleans have the ^nsemhk^ 
so to SRV, of the g^pHMmi of Southern India* And 
the Gothic tapestdes representing the hunting scenes 
of a Duke of Burgundy suggest at the very 'first sight 
the aspects of medieval Hindu castles and the figures 
and head-dresses of the Tndo-Saracenic Moghul styles. 

It may sometimes be difficult for a non-Hindu 
fuUv to appteciate the Inuiges and paintings of India 
because tlieir conventions and! motifS ate so peculiarly 
Hindu. Exactly the same dithculty adaes with regard 
to Western art* Who but a Christian can find inspi^ 
ration in a Supptr or a Holy Fumlly or a God dtrl- 
ding light from darkmssi For that matter, even the 
AiiMii would be unintelligible to the modem Eur - 
American lovers of poetry unless they made it a point 
to study Roman history" Nay, a well-educated Jew 
may naturally fail to respond to the sentiments in the 
Dhlnt Comtdy or Signorelli’s Semes from DanU. /Ml 
these diHiculties refer to the subject matter, the theme, 
the legend, the history. 

But the difficulties of appreciation by foreigners 
do not make an art-work necessarily “local” or radal. 
It may still be universal in its appeal and thorougldy 
humanistic. There are hardly any people who in 
modem times can enter into the spirit of the Kn sta¬ 
tues which stand by the sarcophagi in the cave tombs 
of the Pharaohs, /\nd yet how essentially akin to 
modern mankind were die Egyptians if we can depend 
on tlie evidences of thek lectersl A /G/ is described 
in one of the inscriptions thus: “He was an exceptional 
manj wise, learned, displaying true moderation of 
mind, distinguishing the wise man ftom the fool; a 
father to rlie unfortunate, a mother to the motherless, 
the terror to the crud, the protector of the disinhetited, 
the defender of the oppressed, the husband of the 
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widow, the refuge of the orphan.” There is no gap 
in hindamental humanity bet\^’ecn the men and women 
of today and the race that could write such an epitaph, 
in spite of the fact that many of its conventions and 
usages seem entirely meaningless at the present time. 

The student of foreign literature has specially to 
qualifv himself in order that he may understand the 
unfaniiliar idioms of its language and the peculiar 
turns of expression. No other qualification is demanded 
in modem men and women for an appreciation of 
the old and distant carvings, statuettes, drawings, 
figures, has reliefs etc. The chief desideratum is really 
an honest patience with the racial modes and para¬ 
phernalia of foreign an. 

With this elementry preparation the Occidental 
connoisseur should be able to say about Hindu sculp¬ 
tures and paintings what Max Weber, the American 
“futurist,” writes about all antiques in his essay on 
“Tradition and Now.” “Whether we have changed 
or not,” says he, “I believe, in spite of all the mani¬ 
festos to the contrar)’, in w'hatevcr tongue they be 
written or spoken, that the antiques w'ill live as long 
as the sun shines, as long as there is mother and child, 
as long as there are seasons and climes, as long as 
there is life and death, sorrow and jo/* (Essays on Art). 

Painting in Sanskrit Literature 

In Sukra-nitiy a Hindu sociological treatise, we 
read a few injunctions against the construction of 
human images. We are told that “the images of gods, 
even if deformed, are for the good of men. But the 
images of men, even if well formed, are never for 
human good.*’ Sukra’s generally recogniacd dictum 
seems to be that “the images of gods yield happiness 
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to men, and lead to heaven; but those of men lead 
away^ fiom heaven and yield grich" (Ch, IV, Sec* iv 
lines ij4-ijB), 


Verses of a similar import from the Sr/p^-fas/raf 
(treatises on arts and crafts) may be used as tests by 
those who want to prove the wholly non-seculat char¬ 
acter of Hindu art. But such art-cnfics would commit 
the same fallacy as those psychologists who formulate 
the race-ideal of the enUrc Hindu population of all 
ages on the strength of a few sayings of Saijy'a the 
Buddha and otlier moralists* In spite of Sukra, 
Hindus have had sculptures of human beings in 
the streets and public places, hts reliefs of warrior- 
kings on coins, and paintings of men and women on 
the walls of their houses, palaces and art galleiiea* 
Secular art was an integral part of their common life. 
Imagery and sinules from the worldly paintings and 
sculptures ate some of the stock-in-trade embellish’ 
merits of cverr literary work, e.g., poetry-', hcrion, drama, 
in India. 

VPe already seen Kalidasa's Dusyanta as a 
painter of his Jady. In Subandhu's prose romance, 
(sixth centujy" a.c*), there is a description 
of the Vindnya mountain. One of the objects men¬ 
tioned is the lion “with his sinewy frame, and now 
rising high behind and now before/' jVnd the author 
is at once led to think of the scene as a possible dieme 
of painting. Thus (in Gray's version) 


“His cars erect, in sudden onslaught skilled, 
His mane astart, and jaws all hideous, 

His stiUcncd tail high-waving in the breeze,— 
No artist could portray this awful beast 
What rime he croucheth on the mighty brow 
Of some great elephant, shrill trumpeting 
Ad own the lonely dells of Vindhya's mount. 
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Painting an accomplishment of the literary 
women. The box of paints, canvas, pencU, tapestry, 
and picture-frames are referred to in Cbdrudut^a^ Cky 
Corty Kagbu-Vnf^liJ ^ Vifurci-rdma-cburii^u and Kdduftiburi, 
All these references apply to muntljme paintings. In 
Vdsavdattdy again, Pataliputra (Patna) is described as a 
city of which the conspicuous objects are tlie statues, 
wiiich adorn the whitc*washed houses. 

It is almost a convention with the heroes and 
heroines of Hindu literature to speak of the faces of 
their beloved as “pictures fixed on the walk of the 
heart,'* This conceit occurs even in KrisMmi 4 ra*s 
morality pky, Prabodba^b^ndr&daja (eleventh century). 

In Subandhuk romance the heroine VasavdattI 
is seen by Kandarapaketu in a dream. She "was a 
picture, as it were, on the wall of life. And when 
he awoke he embraced the sky, and wiih outstretched 
arms cried to his beloved, as if she were painted in 
in the heavens, graven on his eyes, and car^^en on his 
heart,” Kandarpaketu goes to sleep “ looking on 
that most dear one as if limned by the pencil of fancy 
on the tablet of hb heart.” 

Similarly Vasavadatta thinks of Kondarpaketu 
“as if he lyere carven on her heart as if he were 
cngrav'cd there, inlaid, riveted," She exclaims to 
one of her maidens: “Trace in a picture the thief of 
my thoughts.” And "over and over thinking thus, 
as if he were painted on the quarters and subquaners 
(of the sky), as If he were engraved on the cloud, as 
if he were reflected in her eye, she painted l\im in a 
picture as if he had been seen before.” 

The joy of life in all its manifestations is the one 
grand tlieme of all Hindu art. It is futile to approach 
the sculptors and painters of India with the notion 
of finding a typically Hindu message in them. The 
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proper niethoiid sliould be to watch how far and in what 
manner the artist has achieved kia ends as artist; i.c* 
as manipuJator of forms and colors, as creator.*' 
Interpretation of life, or “criticism of life*’ nw 
be postulated of every great worker in ink, bronze, 
or clay, whetlier in the East or in the West. The only 
test o£ a masterpiece, however, is ultimareiy furnished 
by the questions: “Is it consistent in itself? Does 
this handiwork of man add to the known types of the 
universe? Has it extended the bounds of creation?*’^ 

Human ideals are the same all the world over* 
One piece of art in India may be superior to another 
in Europe, and rUf wrxfjr. But this superiority is not 
necessarily a superiority in art-ideal or race-genius. It 
has to be credited to the individual gifts of the master 
in workmanship, oi perhaps to the group-psychology 
of a creative epoch. There is but one world-measure 
for all human energy. And since neither the Eastern 
not the Western e\'olurion can be summed up in single 
shibboleths, types, or schools, it would be absurd to^ 
try to appraise Indian experience solely in terms of 
the aesthetics that found one of its most powceful 
expressions in the art-theory of die Young Gemnny 
as represented by Cornelius, f>\'erbeck, Schiller and 
odiers (cf. Schiller’s Use of ihe Cbonis\ 

Aloghtil P<irtraiis 

Till recently Moghul painting had been regarded 
as Persian painting, imported into India by Moghul 
rulers.® But critical researches have shown the folly 

* See the present author’s ^‘Aesthetics of Young India,” '“'So- 
dal philosophy in Aesthetics,” and ”A Germaji Annual of j\skn 
Art‘^in Kupam (Calcutta, i^zi, 15H4 and 

> Adapted from O* C. Cangoly’s lecttirt at P^ma, reported in 
the AfivriJv Patrika^ Crioitu, September 1935. 
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of that belief. No doubt, in the beginning, Indlin 
artists imitated the Persian style of painting, but they 
had too much of individuality to remain long under 
that influence. They soon asserted a style of their 
own, and established a school which was quite 
different from Persian painting in temper and oudook, 
'Phe Persian style was more decorative than realistic; 
it was conventional in line and background, and flat 
in treatment. The Indian school was more realistic 
and comparatively free from artificiality. 

It is not accurate to assen that the Indo-Persian 
school of painting was initiated during the Moghul 
period. There are paintings which show that In¬ 
dian anists had contact with Persian artists a few cen¬ 
turies earlier than the reim of Akbar. Yet such ex¬ 
amples are very rare, and a systematic dc\xlopment 
of Moghul painting can be traced from the reign of 
Akbar, before whom there had been no strong org:^- 
zation of painters. It is Akbar who foundccT the im¬ 
perial studio, and brought together the artists of the two 
schools. Eastern and Western. The former flourished 
in Gwalior, Nand Gwalior being tlic prominent anist 
of this school, and the latter in Gujarat, the prominent 
among the artists of this school being Bhim Gujarati 
and Shankar Gujarati. But whatever the origin of 
these artists, there is no doubt that they left a large 
number of illustrated books. The most important 
of the paintings of these days were: “T/v March of Ba- 
bar after the battle of Pampat” **Tlv Birth Celebration of 
Humqy/m** **Tbe Siege of Chitor^' Scene from Hitopa- 
JeJa” which had been rendered into Persian. 

Portraiture was the most distinguishing feature of 
Moghul painting. At the beginning it was imitated 
from Bokharah, but Indian artists soon established 
a school of their own, Persian painting had been 
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litde interested in individuality, and therefore, por¬ 
traiture had not been encouraged- But the artists 
of the Moghul period were mainly interested in por¬ 
traving princes, tlicir hunts and courts. Thus Mo¬ 
ghul painting came to acquire a highly historical value. 

The school founded by Akbar did not attain per¬ 
fection in his o^n reign but in tlie reign of Jah^gm 
One vciy notable thing was that there were 4^ Hindu 
artists, and seven Mohammedans, and all of them ren¬ 
dered contemporary life wirh remarkable faitlifulness. 
The most interesting pictures of the period were the 
portraits of hlalik Anwar and of Raja Man Singh. 
Zoological painting was taken up by Mansur whose 
fine artistic sense inspired many others to imitate him. 
The pictures of ducks, cranes, camd ^hts and elephant 
fights served the purpose of ardstic refinement as 
also of records of history, showing that princes 
took inTetest in camel fight and elephant fight just as 
the Spanish empetors took infetest in bull fight 

At this point Moghul painting had passed Its 
meridian. Some new mits were introduced. The 
paintings of court scenes not only manifested charm and 
elegance, but also ornament ancf grandeur. ^ 
(calligraphy and drawing) attained perfection in this 
period and animal painting also maintained its reputation. 

With Auranga:eb*s accession to the throne Mo¬ 
ghul p.iinting began to decline, bur it did not die al¬ 
together. In spite of his puritanical prejudices, Aur- 
angzeb employed a verj- skilled artist to paint the 
weekly condition of Ponce Morad, whom the king 
liad imprisoned in Gw'alior jail. It Tvas, however, 
in this reign that art began to be decentralised. The 
fashion set by the Imperial court was imitated by chiefs 
and kings, ramifications existing in Hyderabad, Bija- 
pur and other provinces. 
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Owing to Strict pmduh the hanm was inacces¬ 
sible to tlic artists* Actnal portraits were, therefore, 
rare. There was, however, one Lidy artist who exccut- 
eti some pictures. There were yer portraits of queens* 
princesses, and dancing girls, most ot ’which, though 
itnaginar}', showed that at least some of the painters 
had intimate acquaintance with harem life, which they 
depicted, as one of ease, luxury, and idleness* 

Moghul painting also commingled with Rajput 
painting. The latter ’was quite different in temper 
and inspiration. J^ioghul paintbg W'as secular and 
interpreted individual life. It was not interested in 
the idealisation of life. It gave a rehned representa¬ 
tion of life, which was splendjd but super tidaJ; ycl 
In portraiture it W'as a success. The figures in Rajput 
niiniatute, of the period after this contact, were not 
acmal, but ideaJiseo pictures. For instance, the Paplha- 
ragml ’was suggestive of mysteiy", a work entirely 
removed from the senses. The dress and background 
indicated Moghul influence, ’while the decorative trees 
were reminiscent of Persian stjde* 

Isloghui painting was not idealistic nor ’was it ro¬ 
mantic. It was confined to the lives of the princes, and 
'was fkt away from die general culture of the people. 
It recorded passing events, never took deep root in 
the soil of Indian thought, and only remained on the 
verge of it. Yet it furnished a cinematograpMc re¬ 
presentation of the events of the Moghul period, and 
was also a brilliant episode in the history of Indian 
painting. 

Indian Art-Pm€ipks in tbi interpretaihns by 
Id^odin^ Van dogp and Ctangjn 

Modern” is the term that seems to have been 
monopolized by the artists who claim Cezanne as 
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their inspircr. And yet in this modernism Old India’s 
paintings and sculptures have been a stimulating force. 

The plastic art-creations at Bharhut and the 
frescoes at Ajanta constitute in stone and colour, as 
we have indicated, the poetr)* of the whole gamut 
of human emotions from “the ape and tiger” to the 
“god-in-man.” The cnc>xlopacdic humanism of Hindu 
art is indeed comparable only to the comprehen¬ 
sive secularism in the painted has reliefs of ancient 
Egyptian hill-caves and the stately kakemonos of 
the Chinese masters. While the message of the artists 
and craJfrsmen of India is thus universal as the man of 
flesh and blood, they developed certam peculiarities 
in the technique and mode of expression which “he 
that runs may read”. 

The most prominent characteristic of Hindu sculp¬ 
tures anti paintings is what may be called the dance- 
form”. We sec the figures, e.g., Siva, the prince of 
dancers, or Krisna the flute-player, in action, doing 
something, in the supple movement of limbs. Lines 
of gracd^ motion, the play of geometric contours, 
the ripple of forms, the flowing rhythm of bends and 
and joints in space would arrest the eye of every ob¬ 
server of the bronzes, water-colors, and gouache works 
in India. Another characteristic that cannot fail to 
be noticed is the elimination of details, the suppression 
of minuter individualities, on the one hand, and on 
the other, the occasional elongation of limbs, the exag¬ 
geration of features, etc. M this is brought about 
by the conscious improvising of a new “artistic ana¬ 
tomy” out of the natural anatomy known to the ex¬ 
act science of Ayttn^tda (medicine). In the swollen 
breasts, narrowed waists, bulky liips etc. of ^ Late 
Minoan or Cretan (r. 1500 b.c.) works which bridged 
the gulf between the Pharaonic and the primitive 
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Hellenic arts we can see the analogues or replicas of 
some of the Hindu conventions. 

Leaving aside other chararteristics, e.g.3 the 
absence of perspective, the grouping of color^masscs, 
the free hisse^ fam treatment of sentiments, and so 
forth, one can easily pich up the Hindu ciements from 
modern French creations, for instance, the Cecannesque 
paintings and Rodin's sculptures and drawings. 

Let us Dsten first to Rodin lecturing on the beau¬ 
ties of Ventis &f Mfks. In the synthesis of tlie work of 
art, says he, the arms, the legs, count only when they 
meet in accordance with the planes that associate them 
in a same effect; and it is thus in nature, who cares 
not for our analytical description. The great artists 
proceed as nature composes and not as anatomy de¬ 
crees. They never sculpture any muscle, any nerve, 
and bone for itself; it is the whole at which they 
and which they express. It is tl^ theonzmg on sculp¬ 
ture that virtually underlies Hindu art tvork. 

Sinulaily, Vincent Van Gogh (1B50-1390), the 
Dutch painter, who, if not in execution like Cezanne, 
has, at least in ideal, pioneered the new art movement 
of today, seems almost to have given the theory of 
Hindu art from the side of painting. Says he:^ "I 

should despair if my figures were correct; .. 

1 think Michaelangelo's figures magnificent, m^en 
though the legs arc certainly too long and the lups 
and the pelvis bones a little too broad. It is 

my most fer\'ent desire to know how one can achieve 
such deviations from reality, such inaccuracies and 
such transfigurations, that come about by chance. 
Well, if you like, the)-* are lies, but they are more valu¬ 
able than the real values/* 

1 A. M. Ludovid: Tbe Ljf/srt af a Per/-I/^/prfiitoiiist. 
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Rodin was charged with the crime of being an 
“innovator** in art, for he introduced movement and 
action in statuary. His St. Jean Baptiste (1880) is a 
specimen in point, as also the interlaced figures like 
the Hand oj God holding man and woman in embrace, 
Cnpid and Psycfje, Triton and Nereid^ etc. In r^rd 
to this “new technique,** the representation of activity, 
we arc told bv Van Gogh that the “ancients did not 
feel this need.** “To render the peasant form at work 
is,** as he reiterates, “the peculiar feature, the very 
heart of modern art, and that is something wluch was 
done neither by the Renaissance painters nor the Dutch 
masters, nor by the Greeks.** 

It is thus clear why the theory and practice that 
seek “movement** in art-form, appreciate an “incor¬ 
rect** anatomy, and look upon arbirrarjr proportions 
not as distortions but rather as “restorations,* should 
find an affinity with the work of the Hindu niters. 
And the psychology of this “post-impressionist** 
aitsredo is perfectly natural, because like the previous 
pre-Rapbaelitisra and the still earlier romanticism, 
the nev^” art-movement is essentially a revolt. It is 
a reaction against the academicians* rule of thumb. 
It is bom ot a Bolshevistic desire to search for tmth 
and beauty from far and old. 

This latest revolution against the status quo of 
an was brought about when Gaugin, the French 
master, conceived “the truth that the modem European 
and his like all over the globe could not and must 
not be the type of the future. Anything rather than 
that! Even black men and w’omen were better than 
that,—cannibals, idolators, savages, anv^thing!** 

Such being their article of faith, the contemporary 
artists of Eur-America have been seized by Wander¬ 
lust. Today they draw their inspiration from the 
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ancient Mexicans, Mayans, and other American-ln- 
dians, from the Negro art of the Congo regions, from 
Kamak and Nineveh, from the Tanagras of Greece 
and the “primitives” of Italy. And rhev roll their 
eyes from “China to Peru.” Consequently the Bud¬ 
dhist, ^va, Vaisnava, Moghul, and Rajput arts of 
the Hindus could not but have been rcqulsidoncd to 
enlarge the list of the new Ossians and Percy’s Keli- 
quts 2s whetters of the “futuristic” imagination in the 
Western world. 

yVnd the creative art endeavours of Young India’s 
futurists are neither mere calls for “Back to the Past’’ 
nor harangues inciting to “Down with the West,” 
as superficial observers or professional spiritualita- 
rians would seem to read in the literal proclamations 
of the school, 'rhese are but the initial surgings of 
a dynamic Jak/i (energy) that had been pent up for a 
centur>' or so,—in its sddijana (effort) towards achieving 
fhe assimilation of this cosmic nco-cclecticism of the 
modern world; so that a synthetic stage of cultural 
st^araj (self-determination) may ultimately evolve, on 
which Asia will be enabled, as of old, freely to move 
and to strive, to un-make and to make, boldly to borrow 
and to lend as an independent unit in the bottrse of 
spiritual exchange, unhampered to struggle, to ex¬ 
perience, to live. 

Consult: A. K. Coomaraswaray : Mtdiatt'oi SinbaUn Art 
(London, 1908), Indian Craftsman (London, 1910), E. B. Havcll: 
Indian SenJp/urt and Painting (London, 1908), Indian .Artbiteetnre 
(London, 1926), V. A. Smith: A History of Pint Art in India and 
Cyhn (OxfordC 1911), H. Goetz: Bporhtn der indisebtn Ksdtur 
(Leipzig, *929), it. GrousscL* Ilistoin dt rExtrfmt-Orient (Paris, 
1929), Ph. Stem: “L’Art dcl’lndc’* in UInde Antiqut ft la Civi¬ 
lisation Inditnnt (Paris, 1933); P. K. Acharya: “The Origin of the 
Hindu Temple” and “'Hie Aspect and Orientation in Hindu 
Architecture” {Indian Cuitnrt^ Calcutta. July 1954, January 193 j). 
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Section | 

SOQjVL forces medieval INDIAN POETRY 
llindn Impdds on Islam 

During the period from the beginnings of the 
fouitcenth to the end of the eighteenth century Hindu 
culture has to orient iisdf to two sets of foreign cuj- 
turd agencies. Tlie first are futnislied by the Mos¬ 
lem mr/ien^ and the second by the European, especially, 
the Portuguese, Dutch, French ana British^ The 
sever!teenth ceniurv may be taken to be the starting 
point of the influences from the European side. The 
virility of Hindu positivism is as manifest in these 
two miiitHX or under these t\v^o sets of '^culture-con¬ 
tacts’' as in the previous ones. 

The Aitareja hrahmam (VII. 15) philosophy of 
iharalvdi (mardi on) corresponding to Vaptitu^ 
cdmilsatrm of Lasbai's La Oti llumame (VoL 11. p. 
a 15) should appear to have continued nnh^pered 
even in the epoch of Moslem intercourse with the 
idindus. The tenacity of Hindu positivism made 
itself felt in Islamic circles. And if there were 
no converts to formal Hinduism among the Mussal- 
mans there were at any race signs of spiritual assimi¬ 
lation by them of the gifts of Hindu culture. The 
impacts of Hindu arts and sciences on the Mussalmans 
was considerable.*^ 

It is not perhaps possible to say m this instance 
as in many others that '^captive Greece c^ptnred Rome”. 
But there is no doubt that a large section of the Mus- 
Salmans,—rulers, scholars, authors, and the public,— 
came to be Hinduized in morals, mamiers and sentE 
ments. 

1 See the section on Alberuni’s Jtrdia {e lojo), sttpra^ pp. 96-1 ox- 
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Indianizcd Persian or Persionized Hindi evolireti 
as Urdu in the fourteenth or even in the thirteenth 
century* Perhaps one of the iirst Urdu writers is 
Amir khusru who flourished under the KMljls (1250- 
13x0) and is known to have died in 1325. 

The translation of Sanskrit works into Persian 
is at least as old as Sultan Firoz Shalt Tughlak (135^- 
1388)* It was on the strength of such translations 
that the Hindu physical sciences had a place in 
j-Firuq^ a lengthy poem by Izzul-din Khalid- 

While, on the one hand, Sanskrit texts were being 
rendered into Persian and mainly through Moslem 
interest and under Moslem auspices it is significant 
to obsen'C that Sanskrit works wreie being rendered 
into the spoken languages of the Indian people, — the 
vernaculars,—and this also through Aloslem interest. 
The first translation of the Sanskrit Ah/jdbbdrufiH into 
Bengali, for instance, was accomplished under the 
order of king Nash Shah (i282'T325)* 

The translation of the B/ja^arfuia Purina into Ben¬ 
gali by Maladhaz Basu was done under the orders of 
Husain Shah (1493-1^18). Paragal Kh^, ^ gene¬ 
ral of this ruler, as well as Paragal*s son, Chhuri Klian, 
are famous in Bengal as inspirets of the Bengali trans¬ 
lation of portions of the Alabibbarats by Kavlndra 
Paramesvata and Sri Katana Nandi.- 

Hindu-Moslcm rapprochement was thus in evidence 
in prc-Moghul India, Tlie movement got a fillip 


^ ^hiafhfntAVfuara vol, II. p* 150, in Z. Siddiqi : "llic 
Services of the Muslims to Sanskrit LitEjature" {Cakutta KivitiVt 

February ^913)' ^ , 

* D. C Sen: of and Uitrsiun (Cal¬ 
cutta, 191 0 PP* N. N. Law : Ttf Fromthn of l^srslng 

i/t J/idfci during, Muhu^madsu IW* Akih^urmad^s (London, 19n^) 

pp. tfij-jBfi, 
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under the ^^foghuls. Tine translation burenu of Akbar 
the Great published Persian renderings of the 
bbdrata, the ^Unmyandy the Gltd^ the A^barva V^diiy 
the the the 

and other Sanskrit works, Hindu texts liad another 
great Moslem patron in Prince Dara Shikoh (1614- 
1659), the eldest brother of Aurangzib or rather the 
eldest son of Shah Jahan (1628-1659}, transla¬ 

tion and in certain instances the tettansktion ot the 
l^edai into Persian was undertaken on account of the 
interest of Dara Shikoh. 

With the help of Benares Pandits Dara Shikoh 
is known to have translated several Hindu philo- 
sopltical works into Persian. In 1657 was ready Sirr- 
ul-Asrnr (The Secret of Secrets). This is the tide of 
his rendering of the \}pd 7 iiiadi. Pie was the transla¬ 
tor also of the Gltd^ the Ydgavdiisthi^ the etc. 

His attempt to reconcile Sufism and Hindu pan¬ 
theism found shape in the vrotk Mdfma-nl 

Interest in Plindu prosody, YJmasdsira^ Aiam- 
kdra^ music, physiognomy, etc. was keen among the 
Mussolmans in the time of Aurongzib (1659-1707) 
also. It was for his grandson Prince Jghan da r Shah^ 
th.at these Plindu Vldyds were incorpora red in a Per¬ 
sian text book entitled TubjaiHi-Hlnd. 

Hindu-Moslem cultural cooperation was mani¬ 
fest in the eighteenth centur)‘ in the establishment, 
in 1724 at Dcllii under Muhammad Shah’s orders, of 
an observatotyr by jai Singh» the Plindu astronomer 
and ruler of Ambar (Jaipur). 

L&e Humamstn of Ndftmdcm^ JLibtr^ Ndiink 
CbiiUii/ya and V^mjm 

In the tliirtecnth and fourteenth centuries the 
charsh'^i^i (march on), l^txfibirana de Pitaiiti or expan- 
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sion of Hindu culture was likewise in evidence 
in the new Indian (vernacular) literatures. It was 
going on in Marathi-speaking regions through the 
development of the abiarsos or folk-songs of bbdk/t 
in honour of Vi^nu. 'fhe Gita was thereby rendered 
accessible to the people in their spoken language by 
poets like In^e^vara (r 1300) and Nan^eva (1270- 
1550). The democratization of the G/ta is an achieve¬ 
ment of first-rate importance as furnishing the folk 
with the gospel of lifers duties. 

By tlic beginning of the fifteenth century the Bengali 
translation of the Kdm^ana by Krittivasa av^- 
able to the people of Bengal as a fountain of daily 
pliilosophy. The work was inspired by the cult of 
blk:kti (faitli or devotion), an attitude of life such as 
become a passion with Chaitanya (1485-1553), wo 
generations later. 

The egalitarian philosophy which sought to 
abolish the distinrtions between the pstes was a pro¬ 
minent characteristic of Hindu societal thinking in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries,—with Namadcya 
as with Chaitanya, A founder of this movement is 
the Southerner Ramananda (r 1400?) who derived 
his cult of bbahi from another Southerner, Ramanuja. 
Although a Southerner, he was a maker of I lindi lan¬ 
guage and in point of social liberalism or radicalism 
was^distanced by one of his cbelds or followers, name¬ 
ly Kabir (1470-1518?), a Mussalman weaver of Benares. 
It is well-known that Kabir called himself the child 
of both Allah and Rama, The annihilation of the 
distinction be ween Hinduism and Islam was the Lti/- 
motif of Ids preachings and verses. Kabir was by all 
means a pre-Moghul personality. 

iVnother pre-Moghul personality in whom socio¬ 
religious radicalism ran to greater extremes than 
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even in Kabir and, who indeed was a child of rhe latter, 
was Nanak (1469-1538), the founder of Sikhism. 
Secular occupation was not discounted by Nanak. 
In his conception the state of a householder was no 
less acceptable to Hari (God) than retirement from 
the world.^ He did not consider secular business to be 
an obstacle to the attamment of final cmandpation. 
He preached likewise that emancipation was not con- 
finea to the higher castes but accessible to all men, 
including the Chandal, the parlor. All men were 
received by him as disciples and the foundation of 
a popular religion was thereby laid. He taught 
that It is the duty of the disciple to destroy the enemies 
of his faith and to help in the diffusion of the Sikh 
religion. Besides, the disciple is strictly to ob^ the 
order ol the Gttrn and never to forsake him; he is also 
to minister to his brother Sikhs. He is to pay taxes, 
if demanded by the Gurn. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Hindu 
positivism was strong enough to express itself in the 
different regions of India in a manner such as might 
enable the people to energize in a spirit of hopefulness. 
The old texts were reinterpreted to assimilate new 
races, castes and creeds. Ilinduism proved to be a 
“going concern” even under the conditions of the 
first two or three centuries of Moslem politics. And 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Hindu po¬ 
sitivism w’as once more in a flourishing condition. 
The age of Kavikamkana, the Bengali poet who wrote 
the ClMndl-mangala in 1389, and of Tulsidas (1332-1624), 
who completed the Hindi Kdmdya^ about the same 
time, is, as an era of the e.\pansion and democratiza¬ 
tion of Hindu culture, not to be beaten by any epoch 

* Nand Lai: Kobitnama (Rules of Conduct) pp. 9, 80, in 
E. Trumpp: Adi Grantb (London, 1877), CXV, CXVI. 
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of Indian societal achievements, previous or subsequent. 
Along with these two senior contemporari^ in Nor¬ 
thern India Tukax^ (160S-1 (>49), the Mmatha wnfer 
of ahiMiftPS constituted a tnumyirate of eitraor^^" 
irnportance in the annals of Hindu humanism dunng 
the period of Indo-^Ioghul Renaissance. 

It is as an espression of the iradidonal demoaa- 
tic Dt socialistic strands in Hindu culcnre sudi as we 
have seen even in the earliest Vedlc and post-Vedic 
milUtix that we have likel^d5e to assess the works ot 
the great Telugu poet of the seventeenth centur>% 
namdy, Vcmana. The devotional or bba^if egalita¬ 
rianism of the Tamil K/tral is carried forward in Vema- 
m's vci'ses to a pitch verging on revolution. In hiS 
sarcasm on the inequalities of material possession he 
is no less radical and realistic than in his invectives 
against the disabilities engendered by caste distinc¬ 
tions. 

On one occasion we encounter this Telugu poet 
of equalit}^ and fraternity declaiming as follows:^ 

*‘Why should he constantly revile the Pariar? 
Are not his flesh and blood the same as those of our 
men? And of wliat caste is He who pervades the Par¬ 
iar as well as all other men? Wliy should you plunge 
in water to purify yourself if a Pariar touches you?*' 

Again, "call not him an outcaste who possesses 
a good disposition. Did not the hetmit Vaiistha take 
a Pariar wife? How can he be called Brahman whose 
qualities are those of a Pariar?'"' 

In the same strain are the following linesi "If a 
man stall has in his heart tlie principles of a Pariar, and 

1 Vtrses m, (Brown) in B. A. Salctofe : and 

Paiituai U/t itt tbs [^iJajanaijra Bfnptn (i 346 -i( 4 fi). vol, IL 
(Madras, PP-*^ jS- 
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yet scorqs Paiiars, how should he become twice-born, 
while devoid of any good quality''?'* 

Yemana's condemnation of socio-economic in¬ 
equalities is no less emphatic, *Tf one be possessed 
ot wealth,” says he, “they look upon him as the god 
of lo%Tj but tl" he falls into pover^', and is unable to 
rise and help himself, be he as Cupid himself, they 
look upon iiim as a Pariai/’ 

The problem of the Panar, of the untouchables, 
and of tlie distinctions between the liighcr and the 
lower castes found in Vemana a poweiful exponent. 
His place in Hindu positivism is of the same rank as 
that of Kabir, Chaitanya and the otliets, if not even 
higher. 

Demccratk Strands in Hindu Social Thought 

It has been the custom to treat the social reform 
movements among the Hindus from the fourteenth to 
the eighteenth century as due to the impacts of Islam, 
monotheistic and democratic as it is. Sodologically, 
however, it is necessary to dive deeper into the pheno¬ 
mena, For one thing, it is patent to every student 
of the Hindu institutions and ideologies that both 
monotheism and dcmocraqr are coeval with the Hindu 
mind itself. Historically speaking, the concepts of 
the unity of Godhead and the equality of classes have 
never been absent in the Indian socio-rchgious and 
socio-economic tradition. The processes by which 
the non-Indians, non-Aryans, non-Brahmanas, the 
Vratv'as, the Sudras, tlie *Svild tribes” and what not 
have got themselves Indknized, Aryanked, Brailma- 
niiicd constitute the most solid realities of race-history 
and cultural development in every nook and comer 
of India and in every epoch of India’s growth, since, 
at any rate, the Vedic times of which we have liter- 
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ary records. In other words, it is not so much the 
Yarndirama as the protests against the Varndsrema^ 
not so much the law and order, as the viola¬ 
tions of law and order, not so much the alleged 
pure races or castes as the varna-samkaras, the**mixcd 
colours”, fusions of ethnic elements,—or rather the 
simultaneous operation of these two sets of forces 
that constitute the norm of Hindu oiltural evoludon. 
In the socialistic or dcmocradc movements of Hindu 
India in the Moslem milieu we have but to read the 
continuations of the eternal society-making process, 
the social “metabolism,” that has led to the vertical 
mobilization of groups from the lower to the higher 
strata. The very catcgor}% “expansion of Hindu 
culture,” implies nothing but this democratization, or 
rather the impact of the “masses” upon the main 
stock of Hindu institudons and ideals. 

Thus considered, the history of Hindu societal 
evoludon can furnish evidences of socialism and democ¬ 
racy, understood in a general sense, such as have been 
analyzed by the Italian sociologist Salvatore Cognetti 
de Martiis in his Socialismo Antico The study 

of “economic ideals” as distinguished from economic 
realities is the subject-matter of this trcadsc. And 
India is exhibited from the standpoint of the ideas of 
“social utopia” which came to evolve in its literature 
and folk tradition. 

He does not consider the struggle between the 
old and the new aristocracies to be a special pheno¬ 
menon of any pardcular race-history, say, that of the 
Phoenicians. It is in hb judgment a universal fact of 
civilizadon in the old and the new worlds,—in Egypt, 

* See the present author’s “Hindu Politics in Italian” in the 
Indian Historical Quarttrij^ September I9Z5—April 1916. 
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Greece and Rome as much a.s in India., Cliina and 
Peru. The protests against private property, and 
glorifications of equality, fraternity, justice, peace and 
happiness are to be encountered, for instance, in the 
literature of every countr>\ 

iUrcady even the Rig Vedic tradition of Yama 
ax, 113. 8, X. 14. 15. X, 58. 1. X. 17. ?) introduce 
US to conditions of bliss such as existed in some gol¬ 
den age, after which therefore the social reformers 
of the day arc aspiring. The Buddhist concepuon 
of equality and fratemitv docs not disappear wi^ the 
so- 3 led Buddhist ages.' It reappears in tlie Vai§nava 
milieu . The Vism Puraua accords great importance 
to the Sudras. The democratic spirit associated with 
Ramanandism exercises a beneficial influence on the 
souls of the popular classes, leading to the ener¬ 
getic manifestation of the consciousness of self-impor¬ 
tance. Visnudas KavPs Svargdrobuna (Ascent to 
Heaven) dwells at length on the merits of the oppressed 
classes to the exclusion of the uppci ten thousands 
who arc exhibited in the worst colour. ^ e arc, there¬ 
fore, in a position to assert that from the Vrdtya^ook 
of the yifoarj’a X^eda to the Svargdrobana^ of the Vai^pava 
poet the Hindu democratic or egalitarian tradition 
has broadened down from precedent to precedent,^ 
And so far as the Moslem atmosphere is^ concerned, 
we should be prepared to admit that it did not kill 
the traditional Hindu spirit of expansion as promoted 
by race-fusion or culturc<ontacts. 

Telugu Folk~Poeiry 

In the imagination of the Hindus the Vijayanagra 

* Sec the discussion of the Paretian doctrine of the "circu¬ 
lation of the Hites*’ in the section on "Race-Mixture and Caste- 
Fusion in Indian Social polity." Ja/wv*, pp. 13X 151. 
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Empire (1546-1646) was like the subsequent Maratha 
Empire a bulwark of Hindu culture established against 
the avalanche of Islam. The founders of these 
Empires were therefore esteemed as veritable m’atdras 
or incarnations of Lord Kri§na. Bukka I. (1343- 
76), the virtual founder of the Vijayanagara State is 
described in an inscription as one in whom God 
“reappeared” to deliver the world of the Mlechchhas. 
This account embodies the famous declaration of Lord 
Kri^na in the Gita to the effect that it is whenever 
dimrma finds itself in jeopardy that He appears age 
by age. 

Folk-poetry as that embodied in the Madhtfrd- 
vijayam associated the exploits of the Hindus with the 
inter\xntions of the gods. The manner in which the 
magic sword of the prospective deliverer ol the 
Hindus from the thraldom of the Moslems came into 
his hands is described in this Telugu poem' in the mys¬ 
tical manner of the Irish poet Yeats. “O Sovereign, 
once upon a time the divine Visvakarma, gathering 
the splinters from the weapons of all the Devas (gods) 
and melting them together.” says a strange woman 
to the son of Bukka I, “shaped this strange sword and 
presented it to Paramc 5 vara for gaining victory over the 
Dallas (demons).” The fortunes of this magic sword, 
like that of the one in the Arthurian legend, are then 
narrated briefly. The young prince is foally present¬ 
ed with it with the foDowing words: “By wielding 
this weapon,” says the strange woman, “you wdll 
attain uiwbating vigour and the weapons of the 
enemy will become powerless against you. Just as 
Kri§na slew Kamsa in Madhura in olden times, O king! 

® B. A. Salciorcj Soctdl and PolittcdJ Idft tH tbt 
EmpJrt (Madras, 1954) voL L pp. 8—10. vol. II. pp.i, 27Z, ’273. 
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do you proceed now to the southern ^ladhura 
end slaughter the ;Mussalman king, the enemy of the 
world.” 

Equally deified in folk-imagination was h^sna 
Deva Raya the Great (1309-20) under whom the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire witnessed the zemth of its expansion. 
In the Vjdsqyoga charitam the poet Somanatha describes 
the monarch’s death as the departure of Lord Krisna 
from the ken of mankind at the end of His avatdra- 
fjood, 

A private Tamil inscription of 1580 has as its dalc£ 
item or prayer the exercise of ‘universal sovereign^ 
by Bukka Raya. “Universal dominion” is sought for 
Deva Raya in an inscription of 1428 associated with 
merchants. 

We are to understand that ^he positivism of crea¬ 
tive India popularized in folk-traaition the doctrine 
of polidcal deliverers or “world-conquerors” as being 
none other than Yugdvatdras or Gods in human fom. 
The secularization of alleged religious texts ot rather 
the interpretation of alleged godlore in tetrns of 'world¬ 
ly personalities and human exploits was in the very 
blood of the Hindu masses and classes. The records 
from Vijayanagara as from the Maratha annals should 
furnish concrete illustrarions as to how’ a sciendfic 
and critical student of Elindu social institudons and 
theories ought to interpret them. Those who would 
follow the folk-tradition of India through ^ the agw 
are not likely to be shunted off into misleading tracks 
by mere names of gods and goddesses and the atmos¬ 
phere of religious ritualism or metaphysical speculatioii^ 
It is the things “human, all-too human” that they would 
encounter in Hindu insdtudons and theories. Hindu 
religion is nothing if if is not in the main a handmaid 
to worldly progress and material prosperity. 
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BetigalJ Pssifms/ri in Uffrufnre 

Writings on the history of Bengali literature 
as on that of other Indian litecamre have been 
vitiated by a fundamental fallacy* In the story of a 
thousand years* literary development, for Instance, 
scholars have managed to watch only the struggle 
for supremacy among the various orders of 
gods and socio-rclipious systems^ According to 
the methodology of Literary historiography and art- 
criticism prevalent in and about Bengal or, for that 
matter, AJ-India, the the great national epic 

of the Romans would have no significance except 
what may be gatliered from the ultimate tduniph of 
Venus over Juno in the life-history of Aeneas. Tlie 
method is not uninteresting, but when art apprecia¬ 
tion is obsessed by such a religio-theological "inter- 
pretadon" the result is likely to be misleading, and 
unsatisfactory as in the case of Max Weber’s Gesammelfe 
viir Keitgfmsscxfohgk, or of Diirkheim*s Les 
Forms Elimntiijnn dt la 

As an expression of this ultra-religiosity in the 
interpretation of literature and art is to be mentioned 
the attempt to exhibit the creations of poets, painters 
and sculptors in terms of ihydna (tDCditation), 
^co mmuni on with God), and so on. Love betw^een 
man and woman has likewise been attacked by this 
method and presented as nothing but an allegory of 
^e union between God and the soul Other "values** 
in the societal complex have been virtually ignored* 

1 D. C. Sen : 0/ ^ngaii l^ngmgi Uitnuurt (CaJ- 

cutta, 1911). For general sodalogicai oriciitatiDns sec C. BouvEc' 
iMonsdi samhgh sut Ccv^iHfsoR d^s valtHts (Fids, 1919) pp d-R* 
see especial) y the chapters on Lti tv/furs nlighui^j r^urt 
morales and Les Palexrs rsihifiques, pp*ii7-ii9, i I 
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The successive stages in t!ie evolndon of Hindu 
literatnrcj—in Bcngiili, Hindi, Maiathi, Gujarati, Tamil, 
Telugu, etc» tiavc been labelled vtdth the hallmark of 
one or other of the mctaphysico-rdigious systcc^, 
e.g., Vedic, Upanisadlc, Saiva, Buddhist, Tmtric, 
V^snava, Jaina, Sakta, etc. The eodre iiteraiy mate¬ 
rial of Tndii is generally presented: to the world as the 
liandinaid of creeds, dogmas and rituals. 

The absurdity would be evident if one were to 
treat the whole course of Western literature as nothing 
but Hellenic and Roman paganism, Oriental Chris- 
tianiU', Roman Catholicism, Luthcri^sm, Pilgrim 
Fadiers, Oxford Movement, Unitarianism, Christian 
Science and so forth in succession. Students of world 
literature who ate obsessed by the influence of religious 
ideas on human achicv^cments would read in the 
Aeneid only a Parum of Latin mythology, in the T>mm 
Cmmdy only an encyclopaedia of mediaeval Christian¬ 
ity, and in the Luist just a Bible of die Ihiri- 

tans» Or \vhere in modem literature and art the^r 
find die treatment of subjects from Hellenic mytho¬ 
logy they would be inclined to interpret it as ^^Back 
to pag anis m!” 

It is necessar}’’ to erv halt to this sort of ultra-reli¬ 
gious or metaphysical appraisals as has been done by 
the present author in in Hindu Uttraiurs (Tokyo 
1916). A sober interpretation of the facts of Hindu 
literature is a desideratum. We liave to get used to 
die concept of new values in the making of human^ 
personality. Even w'bere the setting or scaffolding 
is religious or mythological and the dramatis ptrsonat 
divine or semi-divine one need not be tempted to 
mean bv the te^ts **more than what meets the cat/* 

Most of whai has been passing in India for othet- 
V-oddly iitcrature and art is In reality the literature 
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and art of human passions, human ideals, human inte¬ 
rests and conflicts. To be more definite, it may be 
said that folk-life and ses-lifc have been the two chief 
motifs of a considerable portion of Indian literature 
and art. The medieval writings like the Radha-Krisna 
song3 of Vidyapati (^1450), the Knvihim- 

kana-Cbandl {tjSo) etc. of Bengal ought to be ap¬ 
proached as one approaches the literary creations of 
Eur-Ametica with the metliodology of modem art-criti¬ 
cism. 

Under the title of ^ra-misyd or the "t^relyemonth’^ 
story of men and women an extensive literature grew 
up in Bengal. Generally it was incorporated as a 
section in large works, the titles of w'hlch end as a rule 
w ith (welfare or blessings). In the Chunii, by 

Madhava of East Ben^l, available in manuscript, one 
comes across a narrative of the joy^ and sorrows of 
the year. Such calendars of human vicissitudes con¬ 
stituted a stock in trade, so to say, of the poetry*' of 
creative Bengal. 

These stodcs are not always the stories of opulence 
and happiness. The hunter-girl Fullara, for instance* 
in the ifjivikamkam-ClHindi (pp. 199-zoz) describes her 
own BJramdsj'Jj. which is nothing but a tale of woes, 
both physical and economic. 

Perhaps after the of Krittivasa (f 1450) 

no Bengali poetical work is more popular than Mukun- 
darama's (c 1589). This work pro¬ 
forma should appear to be a treatise on the Momer, 

and therefore something like a contribution to religious 
poetry. But one has only to open the work, available 
in print, at any page and be convinced that no literary 
work in any language is more profane, secular and 
worldly than this Bengali composition written as it was 
with the object of propagating the cult of Every 
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line in it breathes the spirit of living human beings, 
their daily exploits and ambitions, their hatreds and 
quarrels, their joys and sorrows. Mukundarama is 
the poet par excellence of man’s mastery over the things 
of this Earth, and the prophet born to accord an “Ever¬ 
lasting Yea” to life. It is of life and the world that 
he sings, of men and women in action and in struggle. 
He has furnished the Bengali masses with the well 
of iaktiyom (energism), pure and undefiled. It is for 
a dose of inspiration in human endeavours and for 
the sunny atmosphere of human humour that one 
turns to this apostle of humanism in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

The establishment of a town by Kalketu belong¬ 
ing to the lowly and untouchable caste of Vyddha (hun¬ 
ter or fowler) is an important item in this work, v^id this 
furnishes the poet with an occasion for describing the 
diverse races and classes of population, the ocenpa- 
rional structure of the people,—the milkmen, the Kayas- 
ihas, the Brahmanas etc.—and the different wards of 
the city. The Moslems also come in for treatment 
and their manners and customs, marriage ceremony, 
and other social institutions have commanded the 
author’s attention. In this realistic account given 
over to the Moslem mores the MoUahs (Moslem priests) 
are described as officiating in the jabdi (i.e. ceremonial 
sacrifice) of hens and of she-goats for the Moslem 
householder.^ The poet is objective enough to mention 
that the fee obtained by the Moslem priest in connec¬ 
tion with the hen-“sacrifice” is 40 cowries (= 0-0-6 
pies approximately) and that that for the she-goat- 
* sacrifice” is the head of the animal plus 120 cowries 

1 Karikamkana-Chandi (Calcutta, 19x4). vol. I., pp. 258- 
i6i; J. N. Das Gupta : Bengal in the Sixteenth Centtny A,D. (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1914). pp. 57-95. 
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(= 0-1-6 pies approxinEitely). It is intere&ring sodo- 
logicdiy to observe that in sixteenth centoty Bengal 
the Moslem householders arc described in a tiLinner 
which we of today should consider similar to the dth- 
dra ot practice of tire Hindus in so far as tlie sendees 
of a priest in regard to the jabai or sacrifice of animals^ 
are being requisitioned. The socio-religious rappf^or/je- 
mint between Hindus and Moslems is a phenomenon 
that strihingly arrests out notice. 

The animal wodd of Bengal has been the subject 
matter of a special section (pp.^g-ior). The diverse 
animals are described In thdx relations with one another^ 
And these relations are found to be identical with those 
obtaining in the human society. The king and his 
officerSj priests, medical men, school masters, etc. are 
all brought together in this survey. 

The movements and aaivitics in which hTnknn- 
darama is interested in this Chsndi are cot all coitfined 
to the home and the village. He knows the larger 
wodd too, — the cities, the merchants, law courts, 
battles, pilgrimages, boat life, social intrigues, and wliat 
not* Nay, a considerable part of his poetry is given 
o\'er to foreign lands, trade with distant countries,— 
Ceylon, for instance, and the exchange of goods (p, 
814), The result of all this **world-sense/' of \vear 
and tear among diverse men and movements is note- 
w’orthy. The merchant, Dhanapad, is quite a reasonable 
man in whom sobriety has been engendered because 
of the experiences of life. WTiilc his wife Khuilana’s 
cliaractet is being publicly impeached in his own gild 
he know^ how to keep his head high. He is tealistic 
enough to remember the stories of the MnMhh^rsla 
in wluch the morals such as can be questioned by the 
conventional standard have even been glorified. 
Nay, he tries to dissuade KhuHana herself from tlie 
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determination to submit to the fire-test famous in the 
Sita-5tory of the (pp. The author 

of the ¥jivikamk£ina~Chandi is a chastened man. He 
knoTji s of all the excesses and vices of the ¥jiU Ynga 
(pp. 99^-995), But he does not get inspired to mora¬ 
lize over them. He is a fine story-teller, an objective 
dramatizcT, so to say, and endowed with the Chauce¬ 
rian outfit, 

^vrotalisations do not belong to the grain of 
tills poet’s temperament. He is too human to be 
upset by the iudiseterions of Ufej however grave they 
be. It is the sweet milk of human kindness that he 
administers to ihe people. His spiritual patents are 
very democratic, simple, naive. Just the use of the 
divine name of Hail is enough to save anybody and 
everybody (p. 997), he believes. 

Ihrija Ramachandra is the poet-singer of the nar¬ 
rative poem, Amh'ik^-Mcngphy a work w'hich is still 
in manuscript ? Much of the material contained in 
tills work resembles the contents of the 
C}}a^du In point '.if literary excellence it should 
appear to be of at least the same merit as this famous 
Cbandi which happens to command the attention of 
the reading public perhaps on account of the sheer 
accidf/.t of being available in print. 

At one point of the Ainbikd-Mangaia Ave have 
the descriptiDn of the marriage ceremony of the he¬ 
roine ^ambbdrfcitL Amcog the fesdviti^ are described 
the musical entertainments, dances by female dancers, 
etc, 

^ Tt h accessible in ibe Calcutta University collection of 
Bengali manuscript!!.. The information is derived from Sj. JTaridas 
Palit, author of Ga^bbtraj a tneaiise pn the sodo-rdigious 

bislory qf Bengal, wbo is coouected vlth this Department, 
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At another point the merchant’s wife Khullana 
is hein]^ assisted dv the maid Durv’ala in the kitchen. 
The description of cooking points to the diverse items 
of household economy such as is prevalent in Bengal 
even today. One finds here among other things the 
jack-fruit seeds, pulse-cakes, sprawn, ebito/ fish and 
man-kachu so characteristic of Bengali dietary. 

The literature of creative Bengal lias contributed 
untold springs of aaion for social energism. It is 
not surprising that a most remarkable emphasis on 
the dignity of man should be associated with the Vai?- 
nava poetry of Chandidasa {c 1330). No ti\’0 lines 
m the entire range of the world’s classics can possibly 
vie witli tlie following from this great poet of Bengal 
consecrated as they are to the apotheosis of man: 
**Savdr upare mdnus satja 
Tdbdr upare nd/.** 

(Above all is man the truth. Beyond him 
is nothing). 

Thus sings Chandidasa of man as the greatest of all 
truths. This poet can rank among the greatest avatdras 
of humanism and benefactors of mankind. .\nd this 
is a bit of Bengali mind in the fourteenth century. 

Nothing short of an “Earthly Paradise” is furnished 
by Vidyapati (r 1450) in his Vaddvali} rhus: . 

“Drunken arc the honey-bees in honey-bason 
Witli the honey of the honey-flowers: 

In Honey-Brindaban resides 
Tlie Honey-Lord of Honej-’-Love. 

Amid the companies of honey-maids 
Is honey-honcy-daUiancc: 

Honeyed arc the blissful instruments of music. 

1 Englished by A. K. Coomaraswamy as The Songs of Vi^apati 
(London, 1915). See the present author’s Lmh in Hindu Li/era- 
htre (Tol^o, 1916). 
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Honeyed hands are becitiiig honey-measures. 

Honeyed is tlie dance's sway, 

Honej^ed are die tnovementa of the dancers^ 

Honeyed arc their happy songs. 

And honeyed are the words of Vidyapati.” 

Pessimism and other-worldli ness are the farthest re¬ 
moved from tills mentality. The sachloffe tf^htrs 
is profoundly enriched by the discovery of such quar¬ 
ries in the avowedly “religious” literature. 

A specimen of ‘'dalliance in spring” is furnished 
below : 

“The new young maidens, maddened with new 

longings. 

Are hurrying to the groves. 

For ever and for ever new diversions such as 

these 

Delight the heart of Vidyapad.” 

These arc some of die delights with which Vidya- 
pati, the Bengali-Maithil or Mairhil-Bengali poet of 
the fifteenth century, enriches the Bengali households 
from the lowest upto the highest. Indeedj in the 
ChantJjdasa-Vidyapati complex as in the Offw^/Z-poems 
it is the masses diat speak. We encounter here the 
direct delineations of the diverse incidents in the life 
that is actually lived by tlic folk,—tlie fbwde rs^ the milk¬ 
men, the cowherds, the traders, the boatmen, the cul¬ 
tivators. Bengali poctr^^ is nothing if it is not democ¬ 
ratic. It is life's urges, the 4 Ian dt h m in its thousand 
and one forms, that furnish the Bengali poets wdth 
the light and wn rmth of Bengal's villages and towns, 

X^Tiile dealing wdth the Vaisnava love poetry of 
the Bengali people it is appropriate to observe tliat 
humanism in India as in classical Hellas and in the 
modern West has ever been an expression of all-roimd 
secularism or positivism* And of this humanism 
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sex-interest has naturally been a great part. The sex-ele¬ 
ment is as important a factor in Hindu culture as the 
folk-clement. Instead of starting with the hypothesis of 
Vai?nava poetry as being the metaphysics or allegory 
of God and the soul it should be more reasonable to 
begin with the objective anthropological foundations 
of daily sex-life among the cowherds, cultivators and 
other teeming millions. 

The Radha-Krisna songs or what may in general 
be described as the sex-hymns of Vidyapati have a 
background or context sufficiently wide and varied 
not only in India’s art and literature but also in the 
incidents of her daily existence. They constitute in¬ 
deed some.of the specimens of actual folk-life or folk¬ 
lore elevated to the status of “dignihed” culture-lore. 
The worship of Umga or phallus as the creative male 
element is too deeprooted in Bengali and other Hindu 
consciousness to be treated as an aberration. Nor 
is the male sex deified only in its generative function. 
Siva, “the Great God,” stands for the thousand and 
one functions and aspects of the male principle, both 
beneficent and malevolent. If the Bengali and other 
Hindus know one Kri§na to be a lover and a sweet¬ 
heart they know another Krisna as a statesman and 
a warrior. And there are the ideal husband, the ideal 
father, the ideal brother, the ideal ruler and so forth 
of the Rama stories. 

None the less prominent in Bengali and other 
Indian poetry is the deification or cxtollation of the 
female clement. If Radha is a sweet-heart and a dar¬ 
ling, Kali, Chani, Ambika, Annada, Bhavani, etc. 
is the inspirer of a Perseus the Deliverer, of an .Vndreas 
Hofer, so to say, c.g., of a Pratapaditya of Bengal or 
of a Sivaji the Maratha. If Radha enlivens maiden¬ 
hood and young age, Sita and Savitri are the idols of 
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the Hausjrau's daily life. The female sex as the em¬ 
bodiment of lakti or energy has been really accorded 
the highest and most comprehensive place in Bengali 
societal polity. 

Bengali positivism expressed itself also in democ¬ 
ratic and socialistic forms. The bbukti (faith or de¬ 
votion) movement associated with Chaitanya (1485- 
1533), which led some\^’hat to the annihilation of bar¬ 
riers benx’ccn the castes as well as those between the 
Hindus and the Moslems, has been no less powerful 
in the pluralistic make-up of the Bengali mmd then 
the cult of iakti which has come down to Ranm- 
prasada (1718-75) and Ramakrisna in the nineteenth 
century (1836-86).^ 

Agnostic Temlcncies and Invention of Deities 

While in the atmosphere of the Bengali poetry 
of JaJkti and bbakti it is desirable to obscr\'e once more 
that the external paraphernalia of gods and goddesses, 
rituab and ceremonies, Le., the apparendy religious 
or mythological scaffolding should not blind one to 
the genuine literary qualides of these productions. 
The authors are real artists, i-e., creators of characters 
and situations. Indeed, the gods and goddesses 
themselves are to be treated as but the “creations” or 
“inventions” of these poets, representing as they do 
the folk-consciousness, the conscience collecthr^ to use 
an expression of Durkiicim, or rather the constructive 

^ H. M. Mukhopadh^’aya: Bangabbisbar LekbaJha or “Writers 
in Bcn^i” (Calcutta 1904), pp. iio-izT» The present author’s 
Folk-^ment in Hindu Odturt (London 1917), pp. 258-16*; 
which b based in the main on M. Palit’s work Adyer 

C.\amhluri\ S. K. De: History of Bengali Literature in the Sineteentb 
Century igoo-1825 (Calcutu 1919) pp. 55-58, 411-419; J.N. Sarkac:^ 
Cbai/area's Life and Teaebings (Csilcutta 1922); Tbt Life of Sri 
Ramakrisbna (Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta, 1929). 
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capacities of the folk-imagination. The Hindu god- 
lore is essentially an item m the creative achievements 
of the human brain,—and hence an aspea of positivism 
in the most profound sense of the term. 

The Bengali Sm^a-Pttrdna (c 1050?) has created 
the semi-Buddhistic gods and goddesses of all sorts. 
Ramai Pandit’s Dbarma~Piijd~Paddhati is likewise 
cast in the mould of folk-Buddhism. In the Dlxirma- 
mangala of Ghanarama (r 1550?), M^tnik Ganguh 
and others, again, is encountered the rapprochtmenf 
of folk-HinduSm and folk-Buddhism on a common 
Tantric foundation. yVmong the other folk-deities 
prevalent in mciiieval Bengal may be mentioned i'/- 
tald^ the goddess to propitiate against small pox, and 
Alanasdy tne goddess against snakes. Many of these 
are directly or indirectly associated with the Siva and 
Kali (Chandi, Tar^ A'dya) complex. 

No matter what be the name, and what the formal 
affiliation of these gods and goddesses to the lea¬ 
ding pantheons their sociologies significance is self- 
evident. The inventions or creations of these deities 
by medievS Folk-Bengal are calculated to anni¬ 
hilate the enemies and difficulties, both natural and 
human. In the second place, these are some of the 
agencies that are invoked to promote health, wealth, 
success in life, and general prosperity. In Bengali folk¬ 
consciousness the g^s and goddesses arc but hand¬ 
maids to human welfare. They arc the instruments of 
man in the achic\xmcnt of worldly success. 

One type of gods and goddesses is exhibited as 
incorporating Jak/i or energy. A second type of di¬ 
vinities was created by Folk-Bcngal to furnish the 
masses with “Great Exemplars” from whom might 
be learnt the duties and obligations of life, individ^, 
domestic and social. It is in and through tliis group 
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of gods and goddesses that the people are instni^ed 
in the ideal relations berw^een parent and offspring, 
husband and wife, brother and brother, ruler ^d sub¬ 
ject and so on. Tlie literature through which such 
gods and goddesses become the instruments of 
positive morality has its chief forts in hbaktit the emo¬ 
tional clement in human personality. It is to love, 
faith and hope that this hbakti^ devotional or emotion¬ 
al poetry appeals rather than to the practices^ of 
intellectual gymnasdes and radocinative argumentation. 
lCrittivasa*s Kamajana lias furnished the Bengali peo¬ 
ple with positive morality in and through the stones 
of Ram.1 and his consort Sita as well as the ancestors 
and allies of the g^eat hero. It is by this Bengah 
epic that Folk-Bengal is introduced to the “whole 
duty of man.” The role of man as the creator of gods, 
goddesses and God has nowhere been so prominent 
as in Hindu Bengal, nay, in Hindustan through the ages. 
And this is an aspect of w’orld-culturc that has not yet 
been assimilated to the investigations into the univer¬ 
sal currents in positive philosophy. Bengali cr<p.tive- 
ness visdvis gods and goddesses furnishes sociolo^ 
with sucli “values” as have been hardly si^pected m 
the world of science bearing- on the “spirit of India. 

It may be said that the Folk-Ben^ of the nine¬ 
teenth century has not cared much to inquire into the 
Sanskrit Vedas^ Samhitds^ Pnrdnas, 7 antras «c. for 
the origins and legends of its faith and devotion, but 
has sought for the “whole duty’ of man” in Ben¬ 
gali treatises like Krittivasa*s Rdm^ana, Vidyapati 
and Chan^dasa*s Vaisnava Paddiali^ and the A/i/Z-Songs 
of iMukundarama and Ramaprasada. Through all 
this literature there has been a steady increase in^thc 
number of gods and goddesses, saints and avatdras. 
In some cases a new interpretation has been imparted 
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to the older deities and heroes, who have thereby ac- 

3 uired an altogether fresh significance in the people’s 
lought and activity. There has been no generation 
of Bengali history without its own mythology, hagio- 
logy and anthology. It is not the Environment or 
the Society-cult of Durkheim that has dominated the 
Hindu life-systems. To use Lasbax’s expression, 
creative Bengal has attempted through all its arts and 
cults to be rauteur de son caractire et de sa renovation (the 
maker of its own character and internal renovation).' 
This is perfectly natural: because the Hindu is funda¬ 
mentally an agnostic, i.e., has never believed in the 
possibility of human intelligence ever to unravel the 
mysterious eternal truths of the universe, or to under¬ 
stand, exetmt perhaps negatively, the nature and attri¬ 
butes of God; and therefore he has ever felt to be 
at complete “libert)’^” to imagine and invent whatsoever 
God or Gods he chooses to adore. He has not feared 
to conceive the Divinity as He, She, It or They. He 
has worshipped his Deity as father, mother, brother, 
sister, sweetheart, lover, friend, and what not; and 
he has endowed his own creation or invention with 
any attributes he likes for the time being. He has 
borrowed his god-lore from the Mongols, he has 
taken his god-lore from the hill-tribes, he has imbibed 
his god-lore from the sp>eechless message of sutishine 
and snows, and he has evolved his god-lore out of 
his own head and heart. His monotheistic polytheism 
or heinotheism is based essentially on his agnosticism. 

An expression of this profound agnosticism and 
human creativeness in regard to the Divinity or Divi¬ 
nities is to be found in the intimacy and man-to-man 
familiarity’ with which Ramak^sna (i 8^6-86), a modern 
saint, wants the peoples of the world to attitudinize 

* E. Lasba-iC: La ON Httmaiiu^ Vol. II. (Paris 19*7),pp. 48-50. 
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themselves to God. **Why do you dwell so much 
upon the glories of God?** asks Ramaki^nsL* “Does 
a son when with his father think of his father’s posses¬ 
sions,—his houses, gardens, horses and cattle? On 
the contrary, he thinks of his father’s love. He Imow^ 
that it is proper for a father to maintain his children 
and look out for their welfare. We arc all children 
of God. So what is there to wonder at in His pater¬ 
nal care of us?** 

According to Ramakr?na the “real devotee never 
thinks about these things. He looks upon God as 
his very own—his nearest and dearest—ana says boldly, 
“Thou must fulfil my desires—must reveal thyself to 
me.” “If you dwell so much upon His glories, you 
cannot think of Him as your own,” says RamakKoa, 
“nor can you feel intimate with Him. You are awed 
by His Majesty. He is no longer near. No, no, you 
must think of Him as your nearest and dearest. *l 1 ien 
only can you realize Him.” 

The Hindu tendency to deify the energies, Nature- 
Forces or personal attributes and emotions lias cons¬ 
tructed all the gods and goddesses of India, practically 
sf)caking, as so many embodiments of the various 
phases of the Country itself and of the Culture it has^ 
developed through the ages. And the invention of 
deities has not yet ceased. 

Rabindranath Tagore, probably an iconoclast 
in socio-religious opinions, has been, however, pre- 
cminendy an idolator, nay, a pol)Thcist, in and 
through liis art. His celebrated hymn {c 1895) to 
Mother India is in the right orthodox strain which 
is noticeable in the psalms and songs in eulogy of 
Sarasvati (Goddess of Learning), Laksmi (Goddess 

^ UJt of Sri KamaJuishna (Calcutta 1919)1 p« 5*0. 
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of Wealth), Durga, Jagaddhatd and other goddesses. 
With Tagore we sing as follows: 

“O Thou, who charraest all mankind ! 

O Thou, whose lands arc ever bright 
With ray serene of pure sun-light! 

Mother of fathers and mothers I 

With the blue deep’s waters thy feet ever wash’d 
Tliy scarf of green ever waving in breeze, 
Sky-kiss’d on high thine Himalayan brow, 
Crown’d white thy head with tiara of snov-’s. 

First in thy firmament appeared the dawn. 
First rose T<2Wrf-chants in thy holy groves, 
First were revealed in thy forest-abodes 
Wisdom and virtue and poesy’s self. 

Ever beneficenti glory to Thee! 

From Thee flows food to countries far and wide; 
Jahnavi and Jumna, streams of thy love; 
Giver of sweet sacred milk, O Mother! ” 

It is, again, the traditional folk-imagination, satu¬ 
rated with the monism of Vedandc thought, that has 
inspired the following verses of Tagore: 

“O Thou Dust of my Motherland! 

Down to Thee alone do I bend my head. 
Upon Thee is the mande spread 
Of Universe-bodied Mother Divine!” 

The same deification of the Country is evident 
in the following outburst (1905) of Dwijcndralal Roy: 

‘‘Goddess mine! Meditadon’s Aim! 

Country mine! O Heaven on earth! ” 

But the man who has started them all in this 
modem Bengali BlkiJk/jAixcatuic is Bankimchandra 
Chatterji. According to him die ten-armed Durga (con- 
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sort of Siva) with her whole finiily and retinue, the 
most popular goddess of Hindu Bragal in the nine¬ 
teenth century and after, who was, historically consi¬ 
dered, one of the Tdrds (Energies) of Avalokitc^vani 
Bodhisattva in mediaeval Mahavanic India and still 
receives worship as Tara in Buddhist China and Bud¬ 
dhist Japan, nay, can perhaps be traced back to the 
Mother Goddess of the Mohenjo Daro epochs, is none 
other than Motherland itself with all its resources and 
forces in natural agents and human arts- This syn¬ 
thetic interpretation, crv'stallizcd in the song Vande 
Mdtaram (r 1885) is bound to remain the greatest hymn 
of Folk-lndia during the twentieth century. Bengal, 
and with her All-India, sings as follows: 

“Hail! Motherland! 

VantU h\dtaram\ 

Thou art my muse. Thyself ray creed; 

In Thee my heart and soul. 

And in my limbs the spirit Thou! 

In mine arm Thou art strength (Jak/i); 

Thyself heart’s devotion {bbukf/); 

Thine the images bodied forth 

In temples one and all, Motlierl” 

To worship Durga is to worship Motherland, 
or to worship hlothcrland is to worship Durga. iTiis 
is the cult that in diverse forms has been invented by 
the brain and soul of creative India from the Vedic 
age of the adoration of World-Forces,—or rather, as 
just indicated, from the epochs of the Indus Valley 
culture (r B.C.5500) down to the present epoch of 
nco-Tantrism represented by Bankimchandra and 
Ramakri^iia-Vivekananda.^ The sociology of values 

1 Max Mueller : Ramkrislma: His Life and Tearbii^s (New 
York 1890); Advaita Ashxama; Life of Sri Kamakrtsima (Cal- 
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remains yet to be oriented to these aspects and trends 
of creative thought* 


SECTION 4 

TREATISES OF ECONOiflCS UM INDIAN L.\NGUAGES 

We shall now deal with a type of literature such 
as is generally overlooked in studies relating to Hindu 
culture. These are the economic treatises dealing, as 
they doj with the diverse branches of material life. We 
shall begin with the hrihat Sam^nid of Varahamihira 
((T joj-ySy A.c.J witich is an Bttfjciopaedin hdim although 
of DO huge dimensions. It fu rnish es information as 
much about climatology and astronomy^ architecture 
and town-planning as about the seven-limbed organ¬ 
ism, the state. It is a landmark of Hindu scientific 
thought, as Pliny's Niih{r£il History is of Roman. We 
may indeed describe the period of nine hundred years 
from c B.c. ^oo to 600 A,c. as that of scientific growth 
and development from Panini to Va.rahaniihira. 

"Treatises" on applied economics known as 
Vdrttdsdsiras can perhaps be not yet traced l>ack to 
the Gupta period (f 320-550 AX.). But the litecatute 
on farming, cattle-breeding, commerce and banking 
(interest) is to be found in the 'Purdm$^ the Epics, as 
well as in the ^ihai Samhitd. The same remark applies 
to the Siipaldstriis (treatises on arts and crafts). No 
record of Gupta positivism can be complete without 

cutia I ^29)1 Ttmhingi of Sri Kjijmaktiibna (Advaita Ashrarna, 
Calcutta 1954)^ Ti!w Ijfn By His Eaaretn and 

Western Disciples (Calcurtu i ™ls., Th CofUFplift of 

Svami (Calcutta, igji), 7 vols.‘ Rorrmin Rollano: 

Kamakriibna /ha Alisn-GW tif U/viferiaf Gospel of VivekjMa/tih 
(CalciitM), z voh. 
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due orieiitatioiis to the secular and “exact” sciences, 
as many of the Vdrtts and books arc. The sub’ 
ject deserves more than an incidental notice. 

Vdrttdh knOTvn to the Kaiitai{ya Aribsisstra (Book 
1.) as agriculturej animal husbandry and commerce. 
ITie same three professions constitute in Soma- 

deva’s Hfthmkyamritu (VI, i) also {f 950 a.C,). In such a 
late compilation as the ^akramif (I. lines 305-31 a) it 
comprises a fourth item, namely, interest or banking. 
Of course the subject matter comprehended in VarUa^ 
even banking as incidental to commerce, is as old as the 
Vedic culture-complex, nay, the Alohenjo Daro epochs. 
But specialized treatises on or any of its diverse 

topics can hardly be traced back even to such recent 
times as the great age of literaTj" reconstructions, compi¬ 
lations, codifications and redactions, namely, the Gupta 
Epoch. The beginnings of Virtt^ lore as independent 
discipline in the thousand and one crafts and industries, 
occupations and professions, in one word, in the 
topics of applied economics may however he sought 
during the period covered by the Vardhanas, Chun¬ 
ky as^ P^s, Senas, Gurjara-Pratlharas, Rastrakiitas^ 
and Cholas {6 ck>13oo). Many of the handbooks on 
Vdr ltd mentioned among the Sanskrit manuscripts 
in Aufrecht^s CutiihgHS Qutahgprum as well as some 
of the printed texts on this branch of socio-economic 
science were made use of in the Bacl^und 

oj Hindu Smhhgy (1914). 

Indeed, a substantial portion of Vo], I, 0f 
that work, as executed in those days, was based oh 
Vdrttd treatises and constitutes, as such, a contriburioii 
to Hindu Vdrtid or applied economics. The chapi¬ 
ters dealing with tlie data of Hindu mineralogy, Hindu 
botany (including VTikjdyun^^dd) and Hindu zoolo^’ 
(including adpuhsira and gujtiidstrd) and, along wdji 
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them, of Hindu mcdicijic (ayi/rueda) arc cssentJaHT 
studies in the Vurttd positivisin of the J lindui. The 
English translation ot the ^ukranUi served to invite 
the attention of indologists and sociologists to the 
diderent branches of Flindu applied economics from 
town-planning to veterinajy science. 

As usual, it is nor possible even in 1956 to 
place many of these works in the proper chrono- 
logical perspective. Perhaps most of them will have 
to be placed somewhere between 1300 and 1700. 
But in Indian literary history every document has its 
“unwritten” or rather unsystemaidzed and uncom- 
pilcd or unedited beginnings. The economic 
treatises of the Hindus afso, whether described as 
Vidyd (science) or Yjild (practical art) may, perhaps 
be traced back to the age of I larsavardhana (606-647), 
Varahamilura's (r 5 06-585) BrUjat Sumhttd leaves no 
doubt About the existence of Vdrttd materials in the 
age of the Guptas, It has, besides, to be observed 
that many of the economic topics dealt with in the 
treatises of V^drttMdstra ate to be found in the Maim- 
bbdrata and the Ptirdnas as well as in the DAzr^ff-and 
especially in the ^//jw-and Nui-Idstras whether in 
connection with the discussions on public finance, 
functions of the state, demographic strucrure, social 
classes, or professional groups,^ 

^ For the topics of vdrUi (economics) see the notes in the 
present mithnr's Eoglish itaosladon of the ^ukrfimii (Allakthad 
1914), ‘'Economic Founcktiooa of the State in Snkra’s Polidcai 
Theoiy"’ (Ahdertt R/p/w, Galoitia, 1911), ’^rhich may be con- 
vementJy consulted In the Tiw PiyslJm etc, Vol. il, 

pi, I. (Allahabad 1911), "Economics iq Hindu Thought" 
(Ifidiau lii^fgrka/J^uarifrlj C^CMitA 1926), Consult likewise Bab 
krishna : “Economics in Andent Indk'‘ Joumaf Beo- 

loiB), and "Hindu Taxation System” (AH.A) N. N, 
Law: "Vartia or Hindu Economics” {iHdiaii 191*), 
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W hUe introducing tiie VdrtlaJasira we should 
perhaps at once enter the domain of Silpaldsfra, either 
as one of the branches of the former or perliaps as 
almost a twin in the Indian intellecrual system. As 
a category, Siipalsstra possesses by all means an inde" 
pendent status. It deals with the arts and crafts, es¬ 
pecially those bearing on architecture, sculpture and 
painting as well as town-planning. But as belonging 
to applied economics we may name both VirtididsiTa 
(farming, cattle-breeding, trade and banking) and 
Silpilidstra (housebuilding and the line arts) in one 
^d the same breath. It is interestbg to observe that 
in the KUUdstras^ e.g., in die StAramii^ the place of 
Siipniastrn is no less important than that of Vdrttd- 
sdstra. Apart ftoni the fact that the Agni, Matsya, 

which may be cotivenieoEly s«q in Siadies iff iMdicm HtJAiiy mid 
CultHff (Calcutu 1911}, J. N. C Ganguly: 'Trincipka of H\ntla 
Taxation" December 191 j). 

See also the last footnotes to the sections on "Hindu Agri¬ 
culture, Manfaccurc and Cummcrcc’' and the “FinandaJ Organi- 
zatian and Economic Policy of Hindu States..^* 

^ The matciial of the has been extensiv^dy utilLzcd 

in B. Bk Dutt: Tsjt'spiamin^ in ytneiiwt India (Calcutta i^aj) and 
P* M. Bose: PnfK‘ip/es of Indiiiii Sitpasaifriis (Labotc I9£6). The 
English ttansUdon of the Snknmlti has been made u&e of by 
students of all sorts of economic, political, aesthetic, and social 
lopia during the Iasi quarter of the present centuryK One is 
convinced tl^t while the Kjzutaiija yirthiiditra has given rise iq 
researches with special reference to politics the angles from which 
the Snhnnilii have been, attacked, thanks to the encyclopaedic 
character of its contents, have been more extensive and varied, 
bd^'^pojsible to assert that in certain fields recent indoiogy has 
been virtually dominated by Kaii{alya and Sukra. It is worth 
a,ad cudoos at the same cLmc that aithough the 
daktniii rendered avaliahlc in English in 1896 it has failed 
as yet to evofre confiidcrable interest among scholars. 

Sec the chapter on "The Arthasajstra of Kau^ya and the 
t Sukra*' in A. K, Sen; Siaditf in hlindit PeJiiifoi 7 AjhpA/ 

(CalcMiTa t9afi} pp. 1JJ-T79, 
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VisnudiMrmottara^ and Dther Pnrims deal with the topics 
iiipijJastrss as much as they do with the VaritJ- 
Jdstras^ the mdepetideut literature on housebuildirig 
as well as temples, images, paiutings, etc. is csceedingly 
large. I'he problem of dating in connecdoa with 
the SUpnIdslras b identical with that in connection 
with the VdrUdiastras, As in the case of the latter, the 
materials of the can be maced in well deve¬ 

loped forms at least to the Gupta age, e.g., to tlie M- 
Zu/ Samhfid{€ 5 jo A.C.). Nay, in $0 far as town-planning, 
the cstabUshnient of villages and towns, the erection 
of buildings, dams etc. and the construction of toads 
beioogs to the ^jsutaHya j 4 rtb{isdstra^ the SUpasdstras 
like the l^drl^dsditrus can to this ortent be seen even 
in that mllkti} 


VarttisdJtras 

We shall now enumerate some of the ]/dr ltd docu¬ 
ments in manuscript or in print. Be it observed at 
once that no reference to absolute or relative dirono- 
logy is at the present momeni possible. They are 
being mentioned at random as embodiments of Hindu 
interest in economic life and economic literature. 

Let us take a more or less generic work first. 

In tlie South Intlian work in M^avalam entitled h\£ina- 

•« 

there b a verse on the honour 
of merchants ^mhlyur ptrumai). The merchants ate 

^ K. Rangachaii: ‘*Town-plaiinki'% and Honse-buildlui^ «iti 
Ancient India." Ci.H.j 2 . Dec, 19^7, March 1:91 S), P. K. Adjaefa- 
MdnaSiird (transL^ j vols- (Ojtfotd 1955-54). 

* W, Taylor: A KiJ/WflWtf Oritni^i ^ 

in fbt hsbr^ry a/ thi hit fjJ ¥ort St* tSh), 

vnl. III, p.ip A list of the mas. and printed works on 
and SUpa Sasiras is to be found in N. N. Lawt SHtdssi in Indida 
History and Csfhttrr (London 1915) pp- 3^4‘4^i‘ 
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advised to conduct their business skilfully. They 
should not hanker after hinh rates of profit. .^Vn even 
and correct balance is to be used in connection with 
every customer. No loans are to be offered to the 
dishonest even if they should offer a collateral. 
On the other hand, loans on personal security may 
be offered to the honest. In book-keeping not even 
the eighth part of a mustard seed should be allowed 
by way of mistake. Public measures ought to be 
assisted by merchants even to the extent of a crore 
(of the monetary unit). 

A separate stanza is given over to the vellarher 
perumai (honour of araculturists). The agricultural 
work done by the VfUarbt'r (farmers) is to maintain 
the prayers of Brahmanas, the strength of kings, the 
profits of merchants and the welfare of all. Charity, 
donarions, the enjoyments of domestic life, connubial 
happiness, homage to the gods, the Sds/ras, the Vedas, 
the Purdnas and all other books, truth, reputation, re¬ 
nown, the very being of the Gods, things of good report 
or integrity, the good order of castes, manual skill,—all 
these things come to pass by the merit or ellicacy of 
the vtllarkPs plough. This sort of w’hat, to use a 
Marxist category, may be described as the “agricul¬ 
tural interpretarion of histor/* can be traced back 
to the Atbana Veda's hymns on the cow, the draft-ox, 
etc. (IV, ii). We must not, however, read into In¬ 
dian texts the monistic determinism of Marxist eco¬ 
nomics or sociology. Hindus, used as they are to 
hcinotheism, are fundamentally pluralists in as much 
as they can appreciate, admire and deify any and every 
force for the time being as a supreme influence in life 
and thought. 

XVe shall now deal with the specialized Sdstras 
on different branches of Vdrttd, S<rixral treatises 
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on loha, iron and other (?) metals, ore to be fotmd 
among the manscripts in Sanskrit^, One is known 
as Li^jara/TjdA^ra (Ocean of Metals), another as Lobar- 
nava (Ocean of Metals), and a third as LcJ^Mitrs 
(Science of Metals). 

A South-lndian Sanskrit treatise on gems and 
their qualities found La Tanjorc is the K^rinapanksd^. 
Agastya's Alampariksd^ (Testing of precious stones), 
the '^tmiamurhehay^^ Pasupati's and otliers 

may be singled out. The section on gems in the 
YukLfkalpatartt has also to be noted. 

Parham's Ktmsam^alm (agriculture) is available 
in print®. A t reads e named ^ismsayiP is described 
as a guide to agriculture. The first few verses quo¬ 
ted in the catalogue are identical with those of Lard- 
iara^s Yjiftsam^aha published at Calcutta in 1915* 
But there is a discrepancy towards the end. A South- 
lndian Sanskrit work on agriculture is Saydnanda,^ 

Horticutturial treatises® arc plentiful in Southem- 
India, for instance, Ladapaowaksd (Nourishment of 


‘Au&edit : Catalog Catnio^rum, part L (Leipag, 1S51) 

p, 

* A. C. Butctcll; Clasjifttd lsdt>c td the SoRskrrt Masuicripti in ths 
Palate ofTanJere prepared far the Madrai Qovtmmmt (iSSaJ, p* 141. 

* Anficcht: Catak^^ part L p, 410. 

* Ibid, part. p. 464. 

^ R. L. JVtiira; Neficej of SmsJbi/Alamstript/ {Calcutta, 187^5, 
vol. L 

* L, D* Barnete ^ Sappltmtniajy Cafak^s of Sansknf, Pali 

and ProAnr in tbe library af the Pidtiib Alaieam {acquired 

during 1152-15x16), London, 

R. ll Alitia: Katitts qJ Sanskrit Manustripts (Calcutta, 1871) 
vol. J. p. 179. 

"Oppert: List s/ Ssnskrit Mattkstriptt in the Private Libra¬ 
ries cf Sawfb India^ YaL II. p. 371, 

* Oppert: List 0/Sanskrit Al/r* (Madras) vol. If pp. 125,. 371. 
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plants), Vyiksiidf^hiidcJ (Tieatmcnt of plaats), X^riksd- 
yurvrda (Treatment of plant diseases). 

Gangar^ Mahadakaj:*s Arimddi-pfatlstJjdpadSmti^ 
is a treatise on gardens. 

Nirada's hluyuta Ghih'akiP'^ [Meypamdld of Ej 7 //a/ 
mala gives indications of coming rain5, famine or 
plenty from the appearance of the atmosphere. 

On cattle we come across tr<^tises like GasiHrn 
and CoZ/ff/z® etc. Goldsfra^ a treatise on cattle, and 
GouaidyaldStriS (on cattle disease or veterinary topics) 
arc also mentioned. 

That the manuscripts or printed works mentioned 
here belong to a period previous to the tliirteenth 
century is not beyond doubt. Most probably many 
of them do not. But they are being given here as sug- 
gestive specimens relating to the formative and early 
periods of these sciences. 

SiipaMstras and VdstuMstras 

We shall now see a bit of the SHpasdstras in the 
same manner. 

Vilvakartna, the divine architect or Vulcan, is an 
eponymous hero like Manu, and is encountered as an 
author, founder or patron-saint in coimcction with 
the arts, sciences or crafts called dHpa and the Siipa- 
dds/ras^^ i.e., treatises bearing on the Ji/pas. We know 
of a V;/i>aAijrm()ki-/j/pam^ ’whidi is described as a trea’ 

* Aiifrecht: CaSa/a^s Cutak^rumt part J. (Leipag, 1S51) p. 
SJ- 

“ Aufrccht: Catak^s CaSaloj^mm part L (Leipzig, [S91) p. 4jz. 

’ Aufrccht: Cataiogus Catakgsrnmy part I, (Leipzig, 1 fig 1) 
p, iGg. Oppett: Ust af Siut^krit Mn. wi tht PthaSs Ubrsrits aj 
Souibtnt India (^^ad^aJi) vaL 1 . p. 

* 11 . L. Mitrat Notias of S^skrif Slanusaipft (Caloirta 1S71)* 
voL II. p. 142. 
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tise on the man ud arts attributed to VlsvakarmiQ. 
TTie contents compii&e such items as the origin of 
and the derivation of terms like tjksaka 
(carpenter)j ^'^^rSakI (sciilptor)^ and so forth. The 
human stature of diverse jijgas (Hindu epochs), wood 
and stone os matcriai for sculpture, sacraments for 
sculptors and carpenters, proportions bearing on the 
images of planets and llngams* consecration of cars, 
etc. are to be found among the topics. The forms 
of BribmJ, Mahe^vari and other godoesses have found 
a place in the discussion. 

Attention has been devoted to sacrificial or Brah- 
manicol thread, the sacrificial threads of gold, silver 
and fibre, the qualities of a special stone called 

hmastli (golden stone) to be found to the south of 
the Mern Mountain. Then there are discussions on 
crowns, crests and other head ornamenrs, movable 
and fixed thrones for images, etc. iTie proportions 
of doors of temples for the proportions of 

doors for other temples, the temples for Vighnesa, 
and allied topics belong to tlie table of contents. 

The is a treatise on atcliitccture avail¬ 

able in print and deals with the following among 
other topics: i. esaminadon of tlie ground, a. 
measurement, 3. ascettainrticnt of the points of the 
compass, 4. rules for laying out villages and towns, 
j. plinth, base and pillars, 6. stone work, cementa¬ 
tion, 7. spires, 8. one, two, tlirec and four storied hou- 
ses, 9. or gates, 10. mandapas^ ii. out-offices, 

bams, treasuries etc. 

All die topics bearing on architecture arc disclosed 
in Mayanratstm. According to the editor Ginapati 
Sistrl it appears to be the oldest among the extent 


1 TdvwidmiD Sansknt Series, 15^9- 
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treatises in Sanskrit on the subject. An old I'amil 
translatioa is available in manuscript. The work is 
complete JQ 58 chapters, of which four are missing* 
The treatise is in verse. 

The Stimtir^nga^a Satrudhara^ (Architect of human 
dwellings) is a peculiar name for a work on 
tra^ It has been published in two huge volumes com¬ 
prising altogether Gj chapters. The two tables of 
contents alone cover 54 pages. Architecture has 
been taken in a very u 4 de sense. The construction 
of machines (jfmifra wVAf/to), for instance, occupies 
a significant part of this work (ch.XXXT). There 
is a chapter on painting (cMfroddeJa) also (ch. LXXI.) 

The work contains also discussions on raxd^ liter¬ 
ary " flavour,” statues made of gold, silver etc,yptiidkd 
(flag) and so on* Certain machines have interesting names 
such as gajiijantra (el^liant machine)* riham- 

gi^anlra (wooden bird-machine travelling in the sky), 
akd^dgsmJ ddnmaya Vfmdnqydnira (wooden vinmna 
machine flying in air), dvarapdla yantra (door keeper 
machine), etc* Ihe chief topics of the work, are fur¬ 
nished by the construction of cities, palaces, and man¬ 
sions of the roost diverse classes. It should be obser¬ 
ved that the entire treatise is in verse. 

There is a treatise in Tamil entitled 
which is said to have been originally composed in Sans¬ 
krit. 

^ Vasavacharya*s deals with the 

duties of artisans, 

A treatise on shipbuilding and navigation is 

^ Baiodfl, vol. I. (1914), voL n, fioij), Editor T. Gartapad 
sastti, see the tTA'o prefaces. 

" Meyer id the Amiquary for 1076, 

"Aufrecht; Caidoguj^ pin IL (Leipag, 189^} p, 159+ 
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sds/ram also known as Kappal SdstranP. An unnamed 
work deals with navigation as well as housebuilding 
and other topics taught in 36 works which are enume¬ 
rated*. 

Kalyana Sivanaraya^’s Silpasdstra-sam^afja deals 
with ar^tecture*. TTic author was an inhabitant of 
Surat. 

Vilvakarman’s name is associated \^dth Visvakarma- 
prakdia (architecture)*. 

The most universal topic of Silpaidstras is house¬ 
building. But if deals with many other topics direct¬ 
ly or indirectly allied to edifices, for instance, furni¬ 
ture, decorations and ornaments, etc. Besides, the 
topics of sculpture as well as painting are also discussed 
in Silpaidstras, There are chapters on sculpture 
and painting in the Agu and ^latsya Purdnas. The 
Vismdharmottara P/trdna, for instance, has a chapter 
on (hitra (paintings). 

A very common name for treatises on building 
is Vdstuvidyd or Vdstusdstra. They may be said to 
specialize in architecture, although sculpture also 
comes in for treatment. Very often Vdstuidstra 
and Silpaidstra have to be taken almost as convertible 
terms. Perhaps, in any case, we should treat the 
Silpasdstras as somewhat wider in scope and more 
generic in nature. 

The name of treatises on Vdstu (building or archi- 

1 W. Taylor. A Catalopm Kaisomit of Oriental Mss, in the 
• Ubrofy of the late Colltff of Fort 5 t, Georff (Madras 1857), voL 
lU. p. 6. 

*/^/V, voL ITT. p. 550. 

• Edited with a Gujarad transL by Kalyanadas Bhunabhai 
Gujjar, Rajoagar, 1898. 

* Edited with Hindi transl. by Sakddbara Sukula, Lucknow, 
1896. 
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tcctuic) is legion, Jeva Nath Jotishi^s V^asUtr^hia- 
S3'amachai:am*s Vastmmikhja\ which is an ex¬ 
tract from Tod^rimnd^i Visvakatmon’s 'Vdstmkbdri^^ 
Sutradharamondana^s VdUmura^ may be mentioned. 
Ganapad Sastri^s edition of ^^dsttwiiyd (Trivandrum 
Sansinrit series, 1913) has rendered accessible the con¬ 
tents of a work attributed to Visvakarman, 

The 1 /dshm^'d is entirelv in verse and complete 
in 16 chapters* The last chapter deals with earth and 
tile making* Building materials, ground and orfier 
things connected with house construction constimte 
the subject matter. 

Gangadhara's ^dpadlpak^ is a metrical treatise 
on architecture in. five sections, Bhoja Vikrama- 
ditya's is perhaps to be taken as 

one of the oldest treatises on architecture (f T050)* 
His YttkiikalpGtam which is generallv mentioned in 
connection with the is to te noted in the 

present context also. 

Sudh^ara Dvivedfs Vds^am-djandra-Iringonnaii is 
a w'ork on architecture'. 

It is to be understood that Siipaid^trs^ ate by all 
means treatises on acsthcdcs or rather applied aesthetics. 
They deal diiefiy wdth tlie problem of form {rupam)^ But 
in the present context w'C arc interested in tliem exclu¬ 
sively as documents of exact science, mathematical mca- 
surementSj calculations of proportions etc* bearing on 

^ BarneJI: Clatsified Ind^x i^fidras iSflo), 

^Sudhikara Dvivedi : Catahgtie of SuHikjit MMUScri^rs 
ift th( NM-\P. part IX. (1885), p. j6. 

= p. ,6* 

* Aufrecht, pt. I. p. 56^. 

® Bacnett: guppkmtntaTy i&9[a-igD5, Loaion* 

■ Trivandrum Saiukrit Series, 1914* 

^ Bombay Vciikatc?v:ira Press. 
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Namre and mac. It Is as furnishing fircsh evidences 
of Hindu command over tlie things of this earthly 
eaitli and of their preoccupation with non-transcenden- 
taJ^ unmetaphysical and matter of fact realities as well 
as the human world of daily secular interests that the 
Si^Jdsir^s are being introduced as twins of the 
vdritdidsims. Be it observed once more that none 
of tlie texts in manuscripts or print such as have been 
mentioned for tlte period from c 600 to 1300 may belong 
to this period at all. But it is presumed that the ^bt- 
irahh&mi pratirndluksam^ (i.e, marks or characteristics 
of paintingSj images etc.) were known during those 
centuries and earlier and of course the principles were 
practised by the painters, sculptors and architects. 
Like the eighteen Furdnas^ eighteen \Jpa-Ftird- 
nas, eighteen Smrith and eighteen Vpa-Smrith the 
eighteen masters of \^dshf-rt^d became traditional 
in Hindu culture* The hUi^'u-Ptirdm (XXVTII) 
enumerates them as follows^ 


I* 

Bhrigu 

10. 

Brahma 

2* 

Atri 

11. 

Kumata 

3 ^ 

Va^istha 

12. 

Nandjfia 

4 - 

Visvakarma 

13, 

Saunaka 

5 - 

Maya 

14. 

Garga 

6* 

Natada 

15- 

Vasrudeva 

7 - 

Naganjit 

t6* 

Animddha 


ViSilak^a 

17* 

Sukm 

9 ' 

Purandara 

18* 

Vrihaspati, 


Most of the Silpssnstras available in manuscript 
or in print belong really to the seventeenth and cigh- 
teenth centuries* A few are being enumerated in the 
following statement. 

1 P* N, Bo5c : Prindpiti fi/ ItaUtift SUpassitm with iht '/Vjtf/ 0/ 
MayaJaitra (Lahore, p, 6j, 
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MajndonA 1525) 'wrfote Kt^mra/hblki ff/apdana 
(architecture)^. The author was an inhabitant of Udny- 
pur. 

By the sixteenth century the masters of 
vidyd were known to be more numetous than the eigh¬ 
teen of the Mat^ya-Fardna as indicated in the period 
from Harsa to Hemadri* The Tedardnsnda mentions 
the following authorities^: 

I. Voraiiamihira 

2* Chyavana 

5. K^yapa 

4. Vriddhagarga 

5. Utpala 

Srfkumara*s SHparaina is a systematic and com¬ 
prehensive treatise of large size in Sanskrit verse deal¬ 
ing not only with the construction of houses, villages 
and other allied things but also with iconography and 
things connected therewith. The last chapter deals 
with painting. The author was an inhabitant of Ker.ila 
in South India and may have flourished in the sistcenth 
century, as suggested by Ganapati Sastri, the editor 
of the text^. 

The author of the Manmydkynthanirlkd^ was Ukc- 
wise an inhabitant of Kerala. He acknowledges 
his debt to Narayanans Tmtrasammh^hiiyi'i (r 
Tlic first chapter deals with the examination of the 

^ Edircd, \ritb Gtijarai] traaslatiad, by Naiayao Bhar^ti 
YoaivanU, Bhorabi, Baroda, 

^ B. B. Dutt: T^^f^pkmmg in Andtni India (Calcutta i^ij) 

“ Trivandnim Samktit Series, igai, 

* Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries, 1917. 


6. Man^vya 

7. Bhatadvija, 

8. Vridhhavas- 

i^tha, 

9. Lada. 
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soil, the second with the auspicious days, etc*, the third 
with measufemeuts, the fourth with classes of buil¬ 
dings and rooms* Outhouses, wells and tanks also have 
been discussed in the treatise which is entiidy in 
verse* 

N^svakatma wrote Bhmmmipradtp^* The test 
is partly in Sanskrit verse and partly in Otiya prose* 
It deals with temple architecture. 

In the printed edition use has been made of five 
manuscripts in Sanskrit, w^hich happen to be different 
recensions of Bhmanapradfp^K The two other manus¬ 
cripts used are copies of a book, entitled SilpfpQtbt in 
Oriya, which deals wMi the erection of thatched huts. 
Certain general matters regarding the selection of 
building sites, the classihearion of soils etc., are common 
to both tile treatises* But the Bbupunupr^dtpn specia¬ 
lises in the architecture of temples* All the manus¬ 
cripts appear to be quite recent in language and 
style. 

An Oriya treatise entitled Siipafasira^ is already 
in print. The author is supposed to have been Bauri 
Mahlra^. 

Among the works attributed to Visvakarman 
is to be found in Gujarat the manuscript of the 
Jipardfita an architectural treatise. 

The treatise dealing with aviaries as weO as houses 
is the 

^ N* KL Bose 1 Ciimur cj Orin^n Anhitictiirt (Calcarta, 1931)'^ 

*Ibid, p. j* 

• Published by Mohan Sahu (Cuttack, fourth edition, tgiiy). 

* Ca/a/figM ef Snaskrit Msi. tmtamed in ii>t Prh'ait Uhrarits 

Qujarat^ ICiV/fr, Sind md Khandesh edited by G. Buchler, 

(Bombay, 1S71) P- ^ 7 ^- 

“ Ljsf qJ Sanskrit Mss. in She Pmart Ubrants Smtk India 
edited by G* Oppcct, VoL II, p. 371* 
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A treatise on tanks and wells is the K>i^dijalas- 
thanahhana, of which a manuscript is available in 
Travancorc. 

A treatise on painting is the ChitrasHtra^. Another 
work on the same subject is called Chitrabhorata^. 

A work on scuplture is known as Tdrdlaksancty 
another as Mftrtfi-dhjdna.^ 

Treatises on gems and precious stones are to be 
found under various names^ e.g. 

1. Katnalaksana 

2 . Katnapariksd 

3. Navaratnaiariksd 

4. ¥a2tnadipikd by Chande^vara. 

The tradition of Hindu positive thinking in regard 
to the arts and crafts has then come down to our own 
times. 


SECnON 5 

I THE AIN-I-AKBARJ AS A SEMI-MOSLEAI AND 
SEAfl-HINU .\RTHA-SASTRA 

A very important document of the sixteenth cen- 
tun', which is indeed a most remarkable product of 
creative India’s literary endeavours in the domam of 

P olitics is the semi-Hindu, semi-Moslem treatise in 
ersian entided the jAin-i^/\kbori^ by Abul Fazl 


1 Aufrccht : Catakffts Catahgprmm (Leipzig) VoL I. p. xS?* 
* Monicr- Williams: Sanskrit Dictionary, 

•Aufrccht, Vol. 1 . pp. 2x9.464* , , ,, , , 

« Oppert. VoL I, p. 478. Vol. II. p. 520; Aufrccht. VoL I., 

p. 281, VoL II. pp. 26, 138. X xr 1 T 

•Blodxmann: The (Calcutta 1875). VoL 1 . 

p. XXX. See also Gladwin’s tnmslation (r^rn Akkari). 
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(1551-1602). It was composed about 1596-1597. 

A glance at the table of contents of the Ain-i- 
Akhari exhibits its rough similarity in formal 
features with a Hindu NFtisdsfra. We may call it the 
Akbar~n/fi, so to say. The contents are in short as 
follows: 

I. The Household, The Treasury, The Mint, The 

Method of separating the silver from the gold, 
Illuminations, The Ki^’chen, The Days of Abs¬ 
tinence, Writing and painting. The Arsenal, 
Elt^hants, Horses, Camels, Cow-stablcs, 
Buildings, Building materials, etc. 

II. The Army, The Gvil Services, Salaries, 
Donations, Feasts, Regulations regarding 
marriages. Regulations regarding education. 
The Admiralr\\ 

III. The Eras (Hindu and other). Revenues, 
Measurements, The Executive, The Judiciary, 
Nineteen Years* Rales of Revenue. 

r\’’. Tlic Twelve Subahs or provinces. The Assess¬ 
ment of Land. 

V. A Description of Hindustan, The Character of 
the Flindus, Their Astronomy and Geography, 
The Nine Philosophies, The Eighteen Vidyds^ 
Tlic Eighteen Purdnas^ The Eighteen J'yw/V/V, 
Music, Kdjaniti (politics), Vyavabdra (Law), 
Marriages, Festiv^s, etc. 

\T. Moral sentences. Epigrams, Rules of Wisdom 
emanating from the Emperor, etc. 

The Aifhi-Akhari is generally considered to be 
an Imperial Gaaetteer of Moghul India. But it is 
not quite correct to describe it as a Gazetteer in the 
strictest sense of the term. The dcscriprivc and statis¬ 
tical data bearing on Akbar*s times, especially on the 
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Sfibi:hs or provinces, are certainly to be found in this 
treatise* But tlie author is not all an historian or statis¬ 
tician. He has his interpretations, messages, and 
moral ideas to propagate and they do not appear to 
be in any way subsidiary to something else, Abul 
Fad is indeed a student of ethics, spirituality, life’s 
mission and so forth* He is a philosopher. 

Islany passages and paragraphSj nay, chapters 
of tlic Ain-i-J^kbi^ri cannot be taken as contribution 
to objective history or records of actual facts. Even 
in regard to the land revenue serdements and figures 
relatmg thereto as given by Abul Fad one is not 
quite dear as to whether we always and eveiywliere 
have the things actually in force, or come across the 
general scheme of financial administration such as 
served as the basis for executive action. These features 
of Abul Fazl’s treatise become apparent by the side of 
another great Persian work, the S^ir AhUiiqbsrm^ (View 
of Modem Times), the history of India after Aurang- 
zeb, composed by Gholam Hussain of Bengal in 178c. 
Tins work of the eighteenth century is more objective 
as history, although no doubt it is furnished with its 
personal equation as every historical composition is 
bound to be. A comparison with such formally his- 
torical treatises enables us to fed that the 
place in the historj" of pohtical, economic and financial 
literature cannot be limited to its realistic historicity 
alone. The work has been conceived by the author as 
much more than an historical treatise. It is an account 
in which the messages, norms, ideals, etc, play 
as prominent a role as the objective book-keeping and 
compilation of registers. 

^Eng. uamL by M* Rflymond (Calcutta, 1902), foQt voh 


u.nn«. 
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The Kbatiffm (supplement) to the I^lirat-i-Abrnddi^ 
(Histoi)^ of Gujiirat) in Persian by All Muhammad 
Kliatii which was composed bet^-cen 1750 and 1760 
and b somewhat contemporaneous with the Ssir Muta^- 
qhmn^ is Likewise another work wnth which it should 
be considered generally Irrelevant to compare the Ain- 
i-Akbari. The author of this although in¬ 

fluenced in scholarship by Abul Fazl, has produced 
nothing but a descriptive work, almost a guide-book, 
so to say, to the shnnes of the saints, Hindu temples, 
etc. as w-cU as a register of the Government oHidals 
and departments, the Sarkars paj^ing tribute, and so 
forth* A work like this may be drawm upon by the 
researchers of today as a source-book for the econo¬ 
mic, administrative and sodo-religious facts and ins¬ 
titutions of Gujarat in the eighteenth century witliout 
even a word of criticism. There is nothing else in 
the Kbatima to occupy the readers interest or intellect. 
The atmosphere of the Am-i-AkbMTi is far othet- 
wise. 

In the preface to the Book which is given over 
to Hindu civilisation Abul Fazl enables us to see some¬ 
thing of Iris inner springs of action. Tiie “love of 
his native country,'* Hindustan, is referred to by him¬ 
self in so many words as one of the motives impelling 
him to write this histo^)^ He is one of the first "pat¬ 
riots*' of modern India. We are also told that the 
desire to remove the strife and animosity between 
the diverse races of India (Hindus and iiloslcms) is 
also an urge in this literary endeavour. He wants 
to function as a bridge between the two great religions, 
to be a peace-maker. The ambition of establishing 
peace and unanimity is a burning passion widi hlni. 

1 Eoglish. traaslatiod by Syed jVU and C. N. Seddon 

(Barchii, 19^4)- 
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This introductioii gives us sevea reasons for the 
origin of conflict among persons of diverse religions. 
In his treatment of the subject we come into contact 
with a brain which is not only modem in its make-up 
but which it is almost impossible to improve upon. 
He IS discussing, of course, the problems of other re¬ 
ligions, especially Islam tf/sdi'is Minduisni. But in 
his analysis are to be found the profoundest considera¬ 
tions of comparative sociology with reference to the 
race-questions. As an essay in toleration this Intro¬ 
duction can be used even today anywhere on earth. 
His logic is unchallengable in theory and fruitful in 
practice, We are reminded in tliis context of another 
great Moslem scholar, Albenmih 

The comparative method is a remarkable trait 
of Abul Fazl*s logic. This manifests itself not only 
in the discussion of the questions rcla^g to the con¬ 
flicts arising from the diversity of faiths but also in 
die manner in which he deals with tlie arts and 
sciences of the Hindus. At important points he turns 
to the Greeks,—and this also in the manner of Alherum, 
—and places Hindu achievements by the side of those 
of the former^ In astronomy he finds analogy with 
Ptolemy and remembers the Persian, the n^prian 
and the Greek philosophers* The references to Greek 
culture constitute the general perspective, so to say, 
of his lesearches in “indology.** As one of the modern 
founders of comparative methodology in world-cul¬ 
ture this Indian Alussalman of the sixteenth century 
deserves Itis rightful place in the history of science 
and philosophy and is by all means a great precursor 
of the Hindu Ranmiohun Roy of the end of die 
eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries, 

1 E,C Sadiau : Aitffnmrt Indin (London, 19T0), tv'o volumes. 
See the section dealing with Grcattc India in Moslem Asia, iKpm* 
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Abul Fazl’s ideals are defimte and precise* It 
is the moral and social philosophy that concerns him 
the most, Histoiy, economics, statistics, biography, 
the personality of Akbar are to him but the pegs on 
vhich to hang hk moralizings, ideals and spiritual 
propaganda, 'iliere is hardly any chapter of impor¬ 
tance, especially in tlie first two Books in which we 
do not again and again come into contact Viith this 
great key to his life. He is writing about Akbor’s India 
or rather about Akbar himself but all the time with 
an eye to the illustration of liis own spiritual ideals. To 
him Akbar should appear to be an interesting charac¬ 
ter simply because it is tliis monarch who happens 
to embody all that he himself considers to be great and 
divine Ln personal and public life. 

Throughout the A.in-i-Akhsri we encounter but one 
problem* To tlie author it is a moral problem and a 
political problem in one. He is never tired of discussing 
it or referring to it and has therefore succeeded in im¬ 
parting to the treatise a lofty tone such as is associated 
with the greatest political masterpieces of the world* 

And what is the life-blood of the ideal preached in 
season and out of season in the Am-i-A^arR It is the 
category of the '^just king" (pp. viii, ix, 12), This k 
the doctrine that occupies the central place in Abul 
hazlk political philosophy* And it is here that we 
see how profoundly he assimilated the eternal problem 
of Hindu politics, namely, the K.aiarsi-vrlftiim (the 
conduct of the pliilosopher-king or royal sage) of our 
old Kautalyan tradition* 

In the first edition of the PmtHvs Back^^omd of 
Hindu (^9^4) the Ain-i-Akbari was quoted 

simply as on evidence of the persistence of the Hindu 
political ideology in the sixteenth century. The pas¬ 
sages arc reprciduced below. 
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The political literature of the Hindus was known 
to Abul f 4 z 1 , who in Ayeen Akhari has given a short 
synopsis of probably some of the Ntti Sdstras in his 
possession in the chapter on the various branches of 
learning cultivated by the people of Hindustan ruled 
bv his master, the great Akbar. Besides giving an 
elaborate description of Hindu law under the hiding 
Beyhar {Sans, Vjai'ahdra) and referring ^ to many 
other sensible books upon government the compi¬ 
ler of this Moghul Gazetteer gives the follounng sum¬ 
mary of Kajneet, “the art of governing a kingdom: 

**lt is incumbent on a monarch to divest himself of 
avarice and anger by following the counsels of wis¬ 
dom. * * * It is his indispensable duty to fear God 
* ♦ * to pay particular respect to men of exalted rank 
and behave with kindness towards his subjects of every 
description. * ♦ * He should be ambitious to extend 
his dominions. No enemy is so insignificant as 

to be beneath his notice. ♦ ♦ ♦ A wise pnnee will l^sh 
from his court all corrupt and designing men. 

“The king resembles a gardener, who plucks up 
the thorns and briers, and throu^ them on one side, 
whereby he beautifies his garden, ^d at the s^e 
raises a fence which preserves his ground from the 
intrusion of strangers. * * *The king detaches from 
the nobles their too numerous friends, and dangerous 
dependents. ♦ * * 

“In affairs of moment it is not advisable to con¬ 
sult with many.* * * Some ancient monaichs made 
it a rule to consult men of a contrary descripiion^d 
to act diametrically opposite to their advice.* * * 
found it the safest way to join with the prime mmistcr 
a few wise and experienced men and to require each 
to deliver his opinion in writing. A prince, moreover. 
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requires a learned astrologer and a skilful physician. 

any monarch is more powerful than himself he 
continually strives to sow dissension among his troops; 
and if he is not able to effect tliis, prudently purchases 
his friendship.*** The prince whose territory adjoins 
to his, although he may be friendly in appearance, yet 
ought not to be trusted; he should always he prepared 
to oppose any sudden attack from that quarter. Witli 
him whose countiy' lies next beyond the one last men¬ 
tioned he should enter into alliance; but no connexion 
should be formed with those who are mote remote. 
If he finds it necessary to attack his enemy, he should 
invade his country during the time of harvest.” 

Here we have from a non-Hindu source the tradi¬ 
tional ideas of the Hindus regarding constitution, in¬ 
ternational morality, etc. as preserved in the Hindu 
literature of the i6th century. The student of com¬ 
parative politics will be justified to go farther. In 
so far as the general, philosophical or theoretical ideas 
arc concerned, the Ain-i-Akhari is to be treated \rir- 
tually as a Persianized edition, so to say, of a Sans¬ 
krit Nlti Sdstra. It is withm the philosophical frame¬ 
work of a Hindu treatise on politics that Abul Fazl 
has put in the statistics and administrative details of 
Akbar’s Empire. It not only presers'es the Hindu 
tradition by describing Sanskrit literature and Hindu 
philosophical ideas in Book IV, but is a document 
of the most profound assimilation of Hindu culture 
by a philosophically minded Mussalman. 

Let us analyze a bit of his own philosophical syn¬ 
thesis. In the general preface to his Aind-Akhari 
Abul Fazl says about royalty as follows: 

“If royalty did not c.xist, the storm of strife would 
never subside, nor selfish ambition disappear. Man¬ 
kind, being under the burden of lawlessness and lust, 
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would sink into the pit of dcsnucrion, the world, this 
gi'cat market place, would lose its prosperity, and 
the whole earth bc<x>tne a barren waste. But by the 
light of imperial justice some follow with cheetfiilncss 
the road of obedience, whilst others abstain from 
violence through fear of punishment; and out of ne¬ 
cessity make choice of the path of rectitude.” 

In this political philosophy of Abul Fazl we have 
an adaptation from the Hindu doctrines of mdtsya 
nyaya (logic of the fish) as well as of danda munisbment, 
sanction etc.). He is a first class writer stylist and 
he has presented the Hindu philosophical “patents 
in a most polished and dignified language, which 
only the Persianists of course can appreciate in the 
original. 

/Vmong the “excellent qualities” flowing from 
royalty' as conceived by Abul we are told that 
the king “puts the reins of desire into the hands of 
reason; in Uie wide field of his desiies he docs not 
permit himself to be trodden by restlessness nor will 
he waste his precious time in seeking after that which 
is impropcr.^**^Hc is for ever searching after those 
who speak the truth and is not displeasedf with words 
that seem bitter but arc in reality sweet. Here, again, 
we have but a paraphrase from the Hindu do^rine of 
vyasanas (vices) and rajadosas (faults or disqualifications 
of kings). 

It is exceedingly interesting that even in regard 
to the professional structure of the people Abul Fazl 
cannot think of anything but the fourfold Hindu 
social stratification. He says that the political cons¬ 
titution becomes well tempered by a “proper division 
of ranks.” The four classes into which accor^ng 
to him the world may be divided are (i) warriors, 
(2) artificers and merchants, (}) the learned and (4) 
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busbajidmen and labourers* We are taught also that 
it is obligatory for a king to "put each of these m its 
proper place, and by uniting personal ability with a due 
respect for others, to cause the world to flourish." 

It does not take anybody acquainted even cursorily 
with the Hindu Artlm^ Smrtfi and NJti Ssitrss long to 
feci that Abul Fazl is reproducing the most fundamen¬ 
tal concept of the king's functions vis-a-vii chitumir^a 
(the four-ordered social polity). It is curious that 
no modern scholar seems to have even suspected that 
the words, phrases and sentences of a philosopliical, 
theoretical or general character in all these paragraphs 
are almost verbatim copies from the Mamt Sumhita^ ch* 
\TTT {Jkajtid^yarmii). 

We shall now point to one or tt^^o other Sanskrit- 
isnis or Hinduizings of the Persian text. In Ain 15 
which discusses the origin of metals, Abul Fazl speaks 
of the '‘seven bodies” widiin quotation marks. Ac- 
cording to some manuscripts the Hindus are referred 
to as giving the opinion that the metal called rime is 
a ‘‘silver in the state of leprosy”. One wonders if 
Abul Fazl is not dealing in this chapter with the Hindu 
doctrine of seven metals. And one may not be surprised 
if the seventh metal, w'hich began to be recog¬ 
nized by the fourteenth century Hindu writers on 
medicine like MadanapaJa, is Abul FazPs “silver in the 
state of leprosy”, for some of the Sanskrit names 
for zinc, namely, rasaht^ rupyabisrdtd etc. connect it 
with silver. 

In Ain 41 W'hich deals with die imperial elephant 
stables the four kinds of elephants (namely, bimddsr, 
mirg and w/r) and their three disposidons (namely, 
/d/, mj and tani) are derived from the Sanskrit trea- 
dses on elephants. Abul Fazl names also the eight 
dig-^^ajas of elephants as guardians of the quarters or 
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points of the earth in the Hindu manner and gives 
like\fc'ise another Hindu classification of elephants. 
The entire chapter (pp. 117-124) points to a fine assi- 
milarion of Sanskrit gajaiastras by Moslems in regard 
to other items as well. Abul Fazl Quotes neither 
Varahamihira’s ^rihat Samhita nor Bhoja's Yuktikalpa- 
tant nor any treatise like the Sukramti, He is, however, 
not a plagiarist, as he says e.\plicitly that these ideas 
about elephants are Hindu. 

Ain 72 describes the “manner in wliich His Majesty 
spends his time” (pp. 153-M6). In such expressions 
as the “care with which His Majesty guards over his 
motives and watches over his emotions”, “he listens 
to great and small”, “he docs not allow bis desir« 
or his wrath to renounce allegiance to wisdom”, “his 
august nature cares but little for the pleasures of the 
world”, etc. one may read the echoes or reminisccni^ 
of the “qualifications” and “vices” of kings with 
which the Hindu Artha and Niti Sdstras deal as a matter 
of course. Some of these virtues are by all means but 
generalities and platitudes found in every treatise on 
ideal polity from Plato and Kauralya to A 1 Farabi 
{f 950), the great Arab enc\xlopaedist, who based his 
Al-M^inat~Al-Fadila {Model City) on Plato. Abul Fazl 
docs not therefore have to copy such maxims from 
any specifically Hindu sources. 

Such moralizings or ascriptions of moral quali¬ 
ties to a Padshah may also be expected of Abul Fazl 
quite independently. It should still be observ^cd how¬ 
ever that he is writing in a Hindu atmosphere about 
a monarch who is pro-Hindu with vengeance, nay, 
who is condemned as Kujer by orthodo.x Mussalmans.' 

' For the pro-Hindu habits and laws of Akbar as descri¬ 
bed and condemned by Badaoni sec Blochmann vol.I. pp.i79’ 
184, 195, 205. 
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Further, Abul Fazl is actually using Hindi words at 
ever\' mm and referring to Hindu customs in the most 
femiiiar way. One may perhaps suggest, therefore, 
that the author of Ain-i-Akhari is not uninfluenced 
by the traditional (Kaupilyan) Hindu conception of 
the Kdjarsiy the philosopher-king, while describing 
Akbar*s daily routine, m^s and other habits, as well 
as temperament etc. in Ains 72-75 (pp.155-160). 

Tlie characteristic Muslim salutations {tasHm and 
hmish) are, however, not included in tliese remarks^ 
But Abul Fazl*s dicta that “royalty is an emblem of 
the power of God and a light-shedding ray frorn this 
Sun of the Absolute’* (p.159) or tliat “even spirimal 
progress would be impossible unless emanating from 
the king in whom the light of God dwells** fp.158) 
point perhaps to the fact that Abul Fazl is here making 
propaganda about his hero for a people tliat is used 
to the language of the Afanu Sambitd, Not the least 
tendemoes item in all these statements is the one, as told 
by Abul Fazl, that “His Majesty abstains much from 
flesh so that whole months pass away without his tout¬ 
ing any animal footl**. The author makes it a point 
to observe in this conncaion that the animal food, 
“though prized by most, is nothing thought of by 
the sage.** This can he easily interpreted as an attempt 
on the part of Abul Fazl at “speaking to the gallery**. 
But the fact that these statements about Akbar are 
truths and not mere propaganda furnishes all the more 
ground for believing that the Emperor, his court, 
as well as Abul Fazl were Hinduized in thought and 
form. 

These suggestions about Abul Fazl’s Minduiza- 
tion of the Ain-i-Akbari will derive fresh strength 
from what is known about his personal character. 
According to the Maasir-ul-Umara quoted in Bloch- 
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niinn’s Ain-i-Akhari (pp. xxvii-]^m). _ Abul Fazl is 
reported to have been “an infidel . Some saj, he 
was a Hindu, or a fire-worshipper or a free-thinker, 
and some go still further and call him ^ atheist; 
but others pass a juster sentence, and say that he was 
a pantheist, and that Uke other Sufis he claimed for him¬ 
self a position above the law of the prophet. AU 
these descriptions, repugnant naturally as they are to 
an orthodox Mussalman, are however quite m k^pmg 
with an academicaUy high placed or phUosophic^y 
minded Hindu or Hinduized scholar. And smcc 
Prince Sdim in his Memoirs describes Abul Fa^ as a 
“Hindusthani Shaikh bv birth, who was well-known 
for his learning and wisdom”* we may not be f^ar fro® 
tlie truth when we surmise that this Indian-born Shaikh 
was well up in the Hindu i’wr/// and N/ 7 / Sasiras 
at anv rate had grown up by assimilating the contribu¬ 
tions* of Hindu cultural tradition. It is interes^g 
to have to obser\^e that even as a profound student 
of Arabic literature Abul Fazl must have b^ mtro- 
duced to the Hindu vidjds because, as is well-kno^m, 
a considerable portion of Arabic texts was nude up 
of translations from Sanskrit treatises in the eighth and 
ninth centuries. The amount of original r^curchtt 
in Hindu culture embodied in the work on India by 
Alberuni (975-1048), the great Arab mathemaiiaan 
and philosopher, was immense. 

Had we known less than we actually do about 
Akbat's socio-teligious pro-Hindu propagan^ and 
the ultraUberal intellectual activities of Abul Fad, his 

• Blochmann. voL 1. (i»75). Biography p. xxvi. For 
tnmUtions from S«skrit worlra into Arabic frotn 7)o m 
A c See E.C Sachau : Alberwit s India (London 1916 ), Vol. 1. 
pp.‘xx%'iii-rav. Alberuni’s own iransUtions or adapiaaons from 
Sanskrit may be seen Itid, pp.xxxvi-xl. 
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elder brother Faizi and their father we might perhaps 
have been led to suspect that part of the idealism m 
Abul Fazl’s work,—the general preface as well as the 
text—is to be ascribed to an acquaintance with A 1 Farabi’s 
treausc on the model city (r 950). As a learned scholar 
Abul Fazl may certainly have studial the Arabic trea¬ 
tise on governmental statutes (JU-Akham es Son/thani- 
yab) by Mawerdi (972-1058), Chief Justice of Bagdad, 
or derived profit from the Persian Siassat Namab 
(Treatise on Government) by Nizamoul Mulk (r 1065- 
1092). And of course the greatest philosophico-his- 
torical work of the “Middle Age,” namely, the 
Mokaddemab in Arabic by Ibn Khaldun (1552-1406) 
the Eg^qjtian judge, could not have failed to furnish 
this “Hindusthani Shaikh” with literary norms.‘ 

Bur the borrowings, assimilations, reminiscences 
or adaptations from the Sanskrit texts are too direct 
and palpable as well as pronounced. The surroun¬ 
dings of Abul Fazl’s daily life and the literary activi¬ 
ties in which he took part while preparing the Ain~i~ 
Akbari should appear to be Muslim only in name. 
The Hindu-Moslem camaraderies of his Padshab 
as well as of himself and his group are enough to ex¬ 
plain that forces nearer home were responsible for 

* For A 1 Farabi see the German translation (D/r Muster-Stadt) 
by F.Dietrici, Leyden 1895, and Carra de Vaux: Artreme, Paris 
1900. The EJ-Akbam ts Soultbaiuyah b available in French as 
iLiS Status Gowtnumtntastx by Fagnan, Paris 1915. The Siasstt 
Nameb is a>'ailable in French as Traiti du Gom'tmtment by Schefer, 
Paris 1893. The Mokaddemab is available in French as ProUgs- 
mims Histories by de Slane, Paris 1862-68. Sec also T. Husein: 
La PbHosopbie SociaJe iP Ibu Kbaldbosm^ Paris 1917. A study as to 
the nature of Abul Fazl’s contacts with these and other Arabic 
and Persian **old masters” in politics, economics, history and 
sociology, etc. ought to be very interesting for an investigation 
into the achievements of Indo-Saracenic Renaissance. 
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the kind of idealism and political philosophy which 
found expression in his Akhitr-mti. 

The translations from “Hmdi” (’Sanskrit)^ into 
Persian of works like the Mahdbhdrata^ the Kdm^'ana^ 
the Atharva Vtda^ the hlanvamia^ the Nala Damayanti^ 
etc. such as are described in the Ain 54 indicate the 
Hindu atmosphere which could not fail to leave itt 
■mpress upon the contributions of Abul Fazl. It is 
not quite clear, however, whether the translations were 
made direct from Sanskrit or from Hindi translations. 
But it is important to notice that he himself had a 
hand in the tianslations of the Mnfjdbharata^ just as 
Faizi in that of Nal Da wan. 

In the special preface to the sections dealing with 
Hindu culture we learn from Abul Fazl’s own state¬ 
ments that his studies in Hindu culmre were commenced 
early. But he felt that his knowledge was not 
suftident. So he renewed his former studies with 
the help of those who could guide him. He speaks 
of the painful researches undertaken in order to arrive 
at the truth about the Hindus, their sciences, philo¬ 
sophies and religions. This explains naturally the 
almost vfrbatim extracts from Hindu treatises on law 
and politics in this Muslim work. 

It is interesting that at the very threshold of 
his study on Hindu culture, even in the introduction 
Abul Fazl makes the readers acquainted with his 
fundamental conclusion, namely, that the Hindus are 

‘Blochmann, Vol. 1 . (1875), Biography, pp. xvu, 104, 

199-200. For the translations of Sanskrit works under Moslem 
auspices sec also D. C. Sen: Histoty of Lj/tra/itrt (Calcutta 

1911), N. N. Law : Promotion of Ltaming in India during Mnlmm- 
madan RWr ky Muhammadans (London 1916), B. K. Sarkan Folk 
EJtmrnt in Hindn Ctdtnre (London I9t7), M. Z. Siddiqi: “Services of 
Muslims to Sanskrit Literature” {fZalcntta RrtVra’, rebruary 19)*)* 
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not polytheists but arc worshippers of God and only 
one God. And this conclusion he poses against the 
popular tradition of his times to the effect that the 
Hindus are polytheists. He repeats his conclusion 
at the commencement of the lengthy section and re¬ 
marks that the Hindus are no mere idolators, ‘*as the 
ignorant suppose.” The Hindu explanation of image- 
worship is reproduced by himself as bis own convic¬ 
tion, namely, that the images are designed simply to 
prevent thc^ thoughts of the people from wandering 
while at prayer. Abul Faal should here appear to 
be a tu’in to .Alberuni who preceded him by over five 
hundred years. 

It is evident that Abul Faal has taken his pen 
in the interest of a propaganda. It is a propaganda 
of inter-religious imdcrstanding and inter-racial 
peace. And in regard to his own race and religion 
this propaganda is nothing but fanatically pro-Hindu. 
Indeed he has made it a point to collect together all 
the good things that may be said about the people 
whom he wants to raise in the estimation of his co¬ 
religionists. Perhaps from Megasthenes to Nivedita 
the Hindus have never been flattered in such a digni¬ 
fied manner by any non-Hindu os h-as been done by 
Abul Fazl in the Ain-i-Akhari} 

In all essentials the Ain-i-Akhari has turned out 
to be a joint Hindu-Moslem literary work so charac¬ 
teristic of the Indo-Saraccnic Renaissance of the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Nay, it is perhaps 
one of the first creative specimens of Hindu-i\loslcm 
cultural fusion such as have marked the evolution 

* See in this connection Alberani’s sympathetic apprecia¬ 
tion (although critical) of Hindu philosophy and general culture 
in the clc%’cnth century {c 1017-1030); E. C Sachau, Vol. I. pp- 
xvii-xix. 
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of Indian arts and sciences since then, in his 

emphasis on goodness and moral hfe as the 
tion of spirimality and the key to the kingdom ot God 
he is an of positivism leptcsentmg thereby the 

very spirit of the Renaissance. For, no student ot 
IS 7 // Sd^tras, Oriental or Ocddental, can afford to for¬ 
get that the statement "that every man of sei^e md 
understanding knows diat the ^st way of worshipping 
God consists in allaying the distress of the times and 
in improving the condition of the poor a) tame 

from the pen of the Indian Mussalman of the sixteenth 

centurv. 

As a rationalist, as a “protesLant", and as a human¬ 
ist Abul Farf has served to liberate the Moslem mmd. 
The enfranchisement of the intelligence whicn was 
consummated in the Christian world by the Renaissance 
was accomplished in Moslem India by the author of 
tlie Afn-i-Akbari, the same enfranchisement wluim 
was to attack the Hindu mind two centuries Later m 

and through Rammohun Roy ™ 

students of world culture in pohtlcal philosophy_ it 
is of importance to observe that some of the formative 
forces in Abul Fad’s toleration, humanism, eclectic 
approach to the things of matter and splat as weU 
as positivism were furnished by the Hindu Mam Sam- 
hltd and Muhdbbm^ata* 


SECTION ^ 

THE CULTURAL NATIONALISM OP 
SlVaAjl THE GREAT 

Tiv Anti-Vmlgn and Demcr^tk Tnjdiiim 

The Maratha positivism such as m poEtics took 
shape in the Dkirma-rdjya oi Sivaji the Great is not 
an isolated phenomenon in the Hindu culture ot 
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Southern India or of the Deccan. Among the for¬ 
mative forces of Sivaji’s HifiM Swardjya are to be detec¬ 
ted from his mother's side the memories of the war of 
sdf-dcfcnce agamst the Moslems conducted by the Yack- 
vas of Devagiri (r 1200-1318). And on account, again, 
of his father^s experiences in Vijayanagara, the Empire 
(1346-1646) w^hich successfully upheld Hindu liberty 
for several centuries although wdth vicissitudes of 
fortune, the ideas of Hindu statehood wxre imbibed 
by Sivaji as a matter of course.^ Sivaji can then be 
regarded as but a continuator under Sloghul condi¬ 
tions of the traditional Hindu spirit, the dharma^ 
w'hich is obstinate enough not to submit to foreign 
forces. In Sivaii's ambitions, exploits and achievements 
are fiinher to be seen the embodiments of the same 
pardkrama (prowess) and dmijaya (conquest of the 
quarters) which enabled Chandragupta Maurya to 
emancipate the north-western frontiers of India from 
the Hellenistic Seleukos (c 305 b.c.). In subsequent 
times the same assertion of the Hindu spirit against 
foreign domination had found expression in Skandagupta's 
expulsion of the Huns (r 435 a.c.), —furnishing diereby 
another precedent to Sivaji's triumphant scr\dcc to 
Hindu ciilturc. Historically, however, it is the South- 
Indian exploits of the Yadavas and of the Vijayanagara 
Rayas that’m point of time as well as region served to 
inspire Sivaji with direct examples. 

Sivaji was a nationalist in culture. “Back to 
Hindu tradition" may be said to have been his war- 
cry. It is the language of the hlanu Sambitd and 
the Klti Sdstras that w'as on his lips on the most 
important problems of life. Speaking to a 
Bundella (“Rajput," “K§atriya") chieftain Sivaji gave 

1 G. S. Sardesai : Tbi Aixitit CMrrtnts of Maratha History 
(Bombay 1933) pp. 5 - 7 * 
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a bit of his mind when he declared as follows;^ 

‘T)ocs not the Ksatriya faith consist in protect¬ 
ing the cow and the Brahmana, in guardi ng the Vtda^ 
in showing skill and valor in battle ? And if you lose 
your life, will you not through the solar orb enter the 
mansion of bUss, enjoying plenitude of happiness 
and repose?” 

In this inspiring message of Sivaji the Rajput 
chief w'as introduced to the deliberate restoration of 
ancient ideals,—to the Renaissance of Hindu adture, — 
by which Sivaji’s personality was fired. It is as an 
apostle and embodiment of lUndwi Swardjya (Hindu 
independence) and a Dharmardjya (kingdom of Dharma^ 
i.e.. Law, E>un^ and Justice as conceived in the Niti 
Sdstras) that he wanted to hold forth. 

There are other items in the Maratha milieu 
which point likewse to the strength of rhe Hindu 
tradition. It is out of tailors, carpenters, potters, 
gardeners, shopkeepers, barbers and even untouchable 
ALihars that the Maratha saints and prophets of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries arose.* The rise of 
the lower tribes into the higher orders of the Hindu 
society,—“social mobility” of the vertical type—has been 
an eternal fact of Indian culture-liistory since the ear¬ 
liest epochs of the Vedic period. In the Marathi- 
speaking regions during the epoch of the Hindu Renais¬ 
sance expressions of the same democratic social “metabo¬ 
lism” wxre witnessed as elsew^hcre in India as but 
regular phases of the dynamic ‘‘culture-contacts. 
To a certain e.xtcnt this ascendancy of the underw^orld 
was partly a manifestation of the great Bbukti or Vaif- 

* W. R. Pogson : -4 Hii/ory of the BooaiielaSt pp. j 2-j 5 in S. N. 
Sen: Tbt Slititafy Sjsttm of the Maratbas (Calcutta 1928), p. 24. 

*M. G. Ranadc : Kist of tht Maratha Powtr (Bombay 1900) 
pp. 10, 14, 146-147, 150. 
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movemeJit whidi ’n^s aknosr universal duritig 
the fourteenrh to tlie seventeenth ceniur\\ Dernoc- 
racy and (love or faith) went hand in hand as 

much in Northern India and Bengal as in Souih-w estern 
India and the Deccan. 

It was therefore as an integral feature of the Mindu 
societal tradidon that by' following the profession of 
anns the Movtcs of Jau'ii, the Savants of Wad, the 
Ghorpades of Mudhol, the Nimbalkars of Phaltan, 
the Jadhavs of Sindkhed, the Jedhkes, the jM^cs, 
the Dafles, and others rose into prominence in the 
Maratha world Sivaji the Bhonsle himself is alleged 
to have belonged to a low caste (cnidvator). And 
poor to coronation he had to be dubbed a K.^atriya. 
Not only Sivaji but all his successors do’Wn to the last 
Peshwa had to recruit the army from the lower [ribes 
or castes. fJusbsndnjen, carpenters, shopkeepers, 
men of mean birth always constituted the backbone 
of the Maratha army, as says the Tdrik^i-Ihrubm 
towards the end of the eighteenth centur)^ All through 
the ages in India as elsewrhetc the milirat)* profession 
lias functioned as a most patent “social ladded*. 

In the matter of organizing his army from among 
the lower orders Sivaji w^as but following in the wake 
of the Hindu generals and statesmen of yore. He 
foliow'ed the Hindu ttadition in other -ways too, as 
we shall sec later. Sivijfs life and work W'Ete some 
of the best specimens of creadve Indians contribu¬ 
tions to biunan history. 

^ S. N. Sen: Afili/iny Sjs/e/if sf tbt Alarathat (Oilcutls 

152S) pp. 11, ifi; J.lSi. Saxkar: Skimp (Calcutta 1911^), pp.. zm, 
111. The idea of the lowly origin of S^iviji is contestfid hf BaJ- 
kdfihna ; Skfvnji tin Creat (Bombay) VoL I. (19^2) p. 4. See 
the diacussion on the Paretian '^circukdon of uitei" in die 
section on "‘Race-mixture", pp* 153-1 jj- 
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Tbe Posith'ism of the Ddsabodha 

The Ddsabodha by Ramdas (i 608-1681) is a work 
in 20 Books. Each Book is furnished with 10 sec¬ 
tions, and is therefore calJed a DaJaka. The sections 
arc cilJed Samdsas. So there arc altogether 200 Samd’ 
sas in the entire treatise, each of wliich is furnished 
with a colophon. The Samdsas are of diverse sizes. 
The Ddsabod/ja is described in every colophon as 
Gurusisyasambdda (conversation between the master 
and the disciple). It is, however, throughout com¬ 
posed in the form of the master’s sayings ratlicr than 
m that of inter^’iew, i.c., questions and answers. 

Tlie sayings^ in these 200 Samdsas deal with such 
topics as bhaJ^/ (faith), r<fo^na (activism), tamogumi 
(inertness), dukkha (p>ain), mrityu (death), Brahma^ moksa 
(liberation), dtmd (self), andtmd (not-sc^, yugadljorma 
(duties or mores of the Kali age), etc. It is necessary to 
obscr\x that of politics there b hardly anything in tlib 
treatise. There are but just a few rcfeiences to raja 
karun (king’s functions) in this work, voluminous as it 
is. Its maike-up is non-political. 

The work is mainly made up of ideas relating 
to man as an animal and as a person. The verses arc 
terse and epigrammatic and simple enough to pass 
from moutli to mouth becoming thereby the house- 
hol<l words of the masses. Although the gods are 
mentioned once in a while, the DdsaMha is not a trea¬ 
tise of god-lore. It is principally a work of psychology 
and morals, such as we get from the genuine saints 
and sddhus even of today. Its teachings arc calculated 
to have a sober influence on the mind and character 
of individuals. As such its spiritual significance is 
considerable. Like the Sanskrit G/td ana the Tamil 


* L, R. Pangarkar: Sdr/ba Sridisabodba (Poona 1923). 
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Kurdl the Ddsabodha is one of the greatest classics of 
world literature. Not less important as a moral and 
spiritual force than the Kdmdjapa of Tulsidas (1552- 
1624T the Ddsabodha of Ramdas (1608-1681) has a 
special literal)" feature in so far as it is, v^ike the for¬ 
mer, entirely independent of a story but is a collection 
of precepts bearing on man’s nature and goal. It 
was by such doses of positive philosophy that the mor^ 
atmosphere of the masses in the miast of which Sivaji 
had to live, move and have his being in order to organize 
in\"incible legions was imprecated. Whether Ramd^ 
was the guide-philosophcr-fricnd to Sivaji is perhaps 
a controversial point.' But that he wielded the moral 
dynamo with which to energize the springs of action 
of the folk that Sivaji was destined to serve there is 
no doubt. Ramd^ can by all means then be treated 
as a colleague of Sivaji in the self-same mission of es¬ 
tablishing the dbarmardjya of the Marathas. Tlie per¬ 
sonal relations betw^een Ramdas and Sivaji are liKely 
to be debated for some long time. Whether he had 
any finger in Sivaji’s military plans and constructive 
statesmanship may always remain among the unsol¬ 
ved questions of Maratha archaeology. But as makers 
of Maharastta and remakers of Hindustan Ramdas 
and Sivaji will always go together as one ideological 
complex in the historical scholarship of future genera¬ 
tions just as tradition has brought them together in a 
more direa and personal relationship. 

Kdmdds's utopia of Ananda-vana-bhm*ana 

It is possible to detect an utopistic futurism in 
Ramdas’s writings. That futurism took shape in 
his conception of AfUinda-varu-bhmwa (the happy 

»J. N. Sarkar: Shivtffi (Calcutta 19Z9), pp. 381-582. 
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world) such as he is said to have seen in a dream.^ 
The contents of this dream introduce us to the kind 
of miseries which he saw removed from his people 
and the kind of relief, joy or happiness that he fo^d 
brought or restored to the community. The hmd- 
rances to sradhurma were, we arc told, things of the 
past. The emergence of the surtia (the hero) aim 
the iiira-stna (the army of the hcro^ on the one hand, 
and the discomfiture of the Mkchcbba Dalfya (the bar¬ 
barian devil), on the other, constituted two impor¬ 
tant features of the ^natitla-vatui-bbuviifut as envisaged 
in the dream. The pdpJ (sinners and crin^als) of 
all sorts as well as the abhakta (faithless) disappeared 
or diminished in number. The expansion of dj^rma 
was consummated. The pdpi (sinner) Aurdn^d s 
(4urangzib*s) “sinking” or decline was distinctly seen 
{huddla dJirdngyd pdpi). On the positive side were 
noticed, again, the assured facilities for sndna (bath) 
and (evening prayers), (sacrific^) etc., 

ceremonial items such as affected tlie Hindus of those 
days as of today. Then, a^in, love, fellow-feeling 
and sympathy were on the increase (c/jadijafd badfja/a 
premd). 

In Ramd^’s doctrine of Ananda-imiJ-bbrnma 
w'hich has been exquisitely put in as the fourth hem¬ 
stitch in every verse we are indeed getting a seventeenth 
century (?) paraphrase, adaptation or application of 
the celebrated Gitd doctrine of Yngdritara: The 
great transformation, transvaluation of values, or re¬ 
making of epochs is initiated by God K.rsna, as 
declared to Arjuna, whenever corruption creeps in 
into dbarma (law, order and justice) and ^ccndancy 
is enjoyed by adharma (disorder, vile practices, nega¬ 
tion of law', justice and morals). fCrsna takes shape 

W. L. Bhavc: Mabardffra-Sarasvat (Poona 1911) p. »i 4 - 
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in human form under those calamitous conditions 
in order to protect the sadhu (the goc^, the just and 
the honest) and to annihilate the duskrita (the culp^.^s* 
the evil-doers and the ruffians) as well as to re-establish 
dbarma, i.e., law, order, justice, morality, virtue and 
humanity. 

Ramdas’s dream saw Kalpdnta^ the end of a Kalpa 
i.e. the dose of an era of pdpi, mUchchha^ Cbandah, 
abhakta and others of the kind. /\nd at the same time 
the establishment of n>adbarma, premd, ananda^ etc. was 
an item in the consummation achieved by the hero 
dreamt oi. It is interesting that the Gita doctrine 
of God*s sambhavdmi juge juge (I appear age by age) 
was serviceable to the Maratha poet-saint of the seven¬ 
teenth centur}' in the formulation of his professedly 
futuristic politics. 

In Ramdas’s ideology theic is no vagueness about 
the particular pdpi who was responsible for the miseries 
and cdamitics and against whom it was necessary to 
raise the iurasend in order that Ananda-vana-bbwatut 
(the kingdom of God, so to say) might flourish on 
earth. Aurangzib has been singled out in the verses 
as the butt ot Ramdas’s wrath, and naturally the 
the hero, who is responsible for the break-ujj of the old 
conditions and the inauguration of the new era is none 
other than Sivaji. 

Evidently all this jubilation over the annihila¬ 
tion of the pdpi and the restoration of dharma and ex¬ 
pansion of premd is to be atttibuted to a date after the 
dlMtrmardjya of Sivaji has become a fait accompli (1674* 
80). But the material, as we have it, is of course re¬ 
garded as a part of something dreamt of by R^d^ 
in a period of national calamity, i.e., previous to Sivaji’s 
exploits and successes. The dream is narrated in the 
form of a prophecy and as something that b to happen 
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at some future date. This “futuristic” forecastiriR of 
tfaratha glories is in keeping with the propliMc form 
of the Bbsvisya-purana dynastic history^ 
naturally suspect as to whether the verses on AjujJida- 
van i-hhfhanit may be ascribed to Ramdas at ail. Besides, 
one dimot be' positive about their being composed 
even in die lifetime of Sivaji himself. Tiiete is no 
harm In believing that some Maratha author of the 
ciglueenth century while studying the glorious ori¬ 
gins of the dbarmardjya which had been established 
by the veritable Yi^dr^tdra Sivaji and vchich 
tallied its career of di^djaya for quite a long tirne aner- 
wards should have been inspired by the pious imagina¬ 
tion )o father such prophetic verses on the greatest pat- 
riot^poct of Sivaji^s time, Ramdas. In any case, we 
understand from almost contemporary sources how 
powerfully the imagination of young Maratha 
was inspired by the epoch-making and hilpsnt^ 
consiirnmating achievement ot the Indian rredecick the 
Great, perhaps the greatest Hindu of all ages and one of 
the profoundest temakers of mankind. The hnc lyri¬ 
cal verses on Amnda-vana-bbth^ntta coostimte a valuable 
document of Maratha history as much as a text of 
Maratha Nitt Sdstra or political philosophy. Such tern, 
be it obsen'ed passant, are very tare m Indian litera¬ 
ture. 

T/j? Pluraiisik W^^rid &J Sivdji 

In the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies the Maratha masses and classes were used in 
daily life to rhe Mussalman insriturions and practices. 
The Hindu tradition survived by all means m me 
more important items of personal* and domestic hte. 

1 M. G, Rnnadei fbi M^aiha Ppawr (Booibay i?™) 

PP. 27-35, 44-4 J- 
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Tlie sodflJ polity may in generrkl be taken to have been 
still governed by the AIn/w Kamhitd^ and the general 
morti by the Aiahihhiraiii^ Cettain branches of pub¬ 
lic law, Le., political life, also c.g, the land revenue sys¬ 
tem, the law of property, and agricultural practice 
remained Hindu to the last, although somewhat Mos- 
lemiaed in a few itetns. But the other branches of 
public k’w, i,e, the executive and the judiciaiTi the 
army and the police had become Islamic in the main 
and did not possess more tlian mere traces of the 
Hindu institutions.^ In the Moslem states of ihe Deccan 
and south India the Hindu ^enomjei was however always 
fl noticeable feature even in the higher rungs of ser¬ 
vice. 

In Sivajrs politics are therefore to be seen both 
these strands, Hindu and Moslem, He is a represen¬ 
tative not only of the tribal-contacts and caste-Jusions 
so common to tlic Hindu culture of all ages, but at 
the same time a specimen and embodiment of Hindu- 
xMosIem cultural r^ippmch^mint. Like Abul Fazl the 
Hindujzed Moslem, Sivaji to a certain extent a 
Moslemized Hindu, both being true Indices to the 
Indo-Satacenic Renaissance of the times, Sivajl’s 
sympathy with Moslems in the practice of their reli¬ 
gion and patronage of Moslem mosques is worthy 
of mention in this connection,^ 

It is in the perspective of tlicse Hindu-hloslcm 
culture-contacts, extensive and profound as thev were, 
that we are to appraise the attempts of Sivaji to hold 
forth as a Hindu monarch, nay, as a Hindu nationa- 

^ For Moalcin contribudons to IMarntha polity see S. N* Sen: 
Admnh^atk^ SysUm etc* (Calcutta itjijj) pp. 555-664 and J. N* 
Saikar. (Calcutta 1929), pp. a 16, 

^ Ranadc : flf /ifl hiarath^ p* J, N, Satkar: 

Sidmjh p, 581. 
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list bent upon teviving or radier proHdiug a fresh 
fillip to the institutions and mores of Hindu culture. 
An important item as well as evidence of Sivaji*s cul¬ 
tural nationalism is to be found in the verv coronadon 
itself.^ 

Tills ceremony, administeretl as it was by the 
*^rahmadcva and of those days, namelv, Pan¬ 

dit Visve^vat Bhntta rnicknamed G^a Bhatta) of 
Benares, seri-ed to establish his l/aiso/t with the entire 
Hindu world of the time. On the othec hand, it was 
by tills ceremony that his HJ/rJn i Si^^ar^ya was aifiliated 
to the great pre-hlosleni Hindu empires of antiquity. 

The Ssfkri 7 n/// can very often be cited in illustra¬ 
tion of the institudons and principles of the polity 
established by Siviji and developed by the Peshwas,^ 
The State Council of Eight town- 

planning, land revenue, forced labour, agdcultuial 
policy, miljtary ideas, punishments, legal procedure, 
etc, can be explained in terms of this I\Ii/Sdsfra, 
Indeed, in the PssJ/iiv Bdr^k^/md of Hi/rd/i Sodo/ogy 
Vol. I. (1914, p*^59) it w'RS pointed out that SivajPs 
war-cry about the inviolabiliuf of the caw might sug¬ 
gest a date for that line of the SfikrafiFti (IV, vii, 455) 
which declares the killing of cows to be one of the 
most serious nrr/rr hsB, And the ideas of Manu, nay, of 
Kautalya can likc’sdse be detected in die system of 
Sivaji and his successors. 

^ T H. Satkai; SktPaJi (1915) pp^ 

* 5 . N. Sen; Thf Ad/nIniiUjithfi Syft^m sj Marsth^i (GJrutta 
» 9 i 3 )r PP- 4 «Sr 489, H 3 i 13 +. Mi, t 43 » 549 * 

Hi-JJip TS<i, 570, 5 73 , 577* h i® this author that I am 
intlebted for most of the books in Ma.ratHj Uoguage unlived in 
the present work as wed as for die meanings of some of the more 
difficult words and phrases such as are beyond the competence of 
my very limited knowledge of Marathi. He is, however, not 
responsible for any of the interpretations offered in this study. 
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Sanskrit 

Dbumt^antra 

DbumapafraAa 

Suganahtdrm^'a 


Persian 

Gudgadi 

TdmdJkbu 

Kbusavaya 


The section on forts commences in the following 


manner: 

Durgam killeti vtjncyam 
gtr idtirgo ga^b smritab 
Prdkdrah kola iiyukto 
Janjird dvlpa udyate. 


We get the 

following 

synonyms: 

Sanskrit 


Persian 

Durga 


KtlJd 

Giridtfrga 

= 

Ga 4 

Prdkdra 


Kjot 

Dtdpa 


Janjird 


It is as an expression of Sivaji’s cultural national¬ 
ism that we have to watch his sedulous re-christen¬ 
ing of old hill-forts in Sanskrit.^ The names of such 
forts as SinhagacJ, Vi^algad, Rajgad, Suvaimdurg, 
Vijaydurg, Bhimaga<J, P^davagad, Sundargad, Pra- 
chandagad bespeak his interest in the age-long tradition 
of the Hindu states. 

Students of modem nationalism or of the “national¬ 
ity question” are aware of the role that has been 
played by language in the military history and “geo- 
poUtics” of nineteenth century Europe and is still 
being played in the “minorities” problems of post¬ 
war Europe. Evidently Sivaji was no mere dare-devil 
soldier, victorious general and successful statesman. 


^ Balkrishna: Sbh'aji tb* Gnat (Bombay, 1952) Vol. I. 
part n. p. XX. 
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He was a political and social philosopher too and a 
champion of culture. In his life’s^ work arc to be 
detected the influences of Unguisnc patnotism. As 
a nadondist. more precisely as an exponent of matto- 
nal language in politics Sivajv can claim rccoMti 
as one of the first among the modem makers oi lu - 
toty, as a precursor of Herder 

f 1761-1814).* No estimate of Sivajis adilevemcnt 
m political action and thought can be adetjmte which 
ignores his great soUdtude for er^napating h« 
countrymen from the thraldom of a foreign ^ ^ 

It is to be observed dial ids linguistic patriotism 
is nor restricted to Sanskrit. His mother tongue 

Marathi also he rescued from Persunizatioii and ren¬ 
dered more popular among the masses and the claa, .. 

As a result of the linguistic nationalism initiated 
under Sivaii the Matathi language became S^K^- 
bed. In die sixteenth century the great Marathi wn- 
t’et Eknadi had used Persian words to the e.vtent of 75 
per cent. But in the cightcetith century the 
of Persian words to be found in Moiopant s Matatht 
is not more than 5 per cent.^ 


Shaji as Avatera in thi Siva-Bbarata 

In the imagination of Maiatha poet-patriols Sirajl 
was ccttainlv a YuidMera. In the Sanskrit epic Jyi'a- 
BMato,’ complete as it is in thirty-two arf/tpiyjr. 


1 R R. Eteuig i HffAr it«if lla ’Paadalms ef G*™®! tVa/wiiJ- 
/hw (New Yodt. 19J1); B. K. Sartir; Htrir ft (CiU- 

cutu, 193)), 

»Ed^it^by'’s.*M. Divetirwith 1 lengthy 
Bbantlarfir Oiieftfal Rtitard PoaflU VdL XVI, 195 5 J- 
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KavTndra Paxain^anda has left no room for doubt 
on tills point. 

In the vety first chapter this is des¬ 

cribed as a pHTsm^it^n nutansm^ i.e,, something like 
a new Pfirdna* It is said to be known in all the worlds. 
The messages of Dhammaidt^ni and A.ri}kiidsirti are 
likewise refened to as inspiring the contents of this 
epic (1. iB). 

In this work Sivaji has the reputation of being 
the protector of gods^ Brahmanas and cows {dmidvi- 
itigmdmgopfd) and diirddnti^m'andntekj^ (destroyer of 
the vehement Yavana). J-ie is, besides, known to be 
an (tmia (parr) of God Visnu and descendetl from the 
parts of the eight lj>knpdltis^ gods of tlie quarters 
(I. 12, Tj), 

In chapter VI w'c are presented with the miracle 
of Sivaji's birth, 1 le is none other than a daild of God 
Visnu himself (2-7), In order to favour the dn^ds 
(gods) and suppress the datijas (evil-doers) the Lord 
of the worlds got himself born in rhe family of Bbon- 
sks (VI, 3S). 

It is with the application of the six military atti¬ 
tudes or tactics {sddgmyis.fjti prubl/dvend), we arc told, 
that Sivaji*s father Sahaji reduced the whole of Karnata 
to submission (XI, 5). The author has a command 
over racy and vigorous stjde atlaptcd to ballads and 
dtronides and has his JorU in descriptions of wars 
and war-preparations. One may believe that Paratr.^ 
ananda had dtvays with him Kalidasa^s Rdghaviimin. 
And as for some text book of Niti Sdslra, the author 
was by all means familiar with its contents. At cer¬ 
tain points the Sha-BZ}drsta reads almost like a alii 
treatise in morion or Iiistoric application. In the colo¬ 
phons it is called an Ana-pardna. We may cad it a 
text book of applied politics in verse. 
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Tlie story' i$ s^iven out in the form of questions 
from a nombet of' VsndUs in Benares and the replies 
b7 Patamananda, If one overlooks the interview charac¬ 
ter of this piece one wiU not fail to find in it the appli- 
cittion of Kalidasan fine frenz^^ to some of the oBj^- 
tive facts of solid histoi:>% But most of this material 
is to be taken as pure poetry and enjoyed as such, 
without reference to liistory^ 

The work is said to have been composed in the 
lifednic of Sivaji. Nay, it is alleged to have otigma- 
ted in his express order to describe all his cbsritra ^ 
ploits) commencing with his grandfathet Maloji (I, 
a6-37). Bue, curiously enough, the story comes down 
to Sivaji^s conquest of Kataigiri (i6^t). Whatever 
be the historical basis, tiie work has grown Into a trea¬ 
tise on (irtha,. r^oksUy horses, elephants, 

forts and whatnot. The Sim~Bhdrata hiU turned out 
to he nothing short of a i,^e., a text of 

eternal politics (I, 40). 

The Swu-Bfjdrah appears to have b^n composed 
both in Tamil and Sanskrit. 'Tht Tamil text is said 
not to be very old. 

Incidentally attention may be called to the SanS' 
krit ^ambhurajad^arlia (1685) by Harikavi, 

a Court-poet of Sambhaji. This is but another imtance 
of the continuity and Renaissance of the Sanskritic tra- 
dirion fostered by Sivijl the Great. 


CHAPTER V 


THH CREATIONS OF MODERN INDIA 


SECTION I 

INDIA TODAY AND THE EQUATIONS OF 
COAfPARATIVE INDUSTKLALISM AND 

culture-history 


TA? Struggle jar Eqtiali^' befn eer^ the Bust and ik Wfsf 


In cormt^ion wirh the creation of values by mo¬ 
dern India it were weE to obsenc at the outset 
that Asia has never been rcconcEcd to the cultural and 
other backwardnesses in which she finds herself rlsdris 
Eur-American in recent generations A 

The events in India, China and Persia have only 
served to convince leading Asians of the need for a 
more thorough preparedness in order to consuminate 
the great achievement, namely, the realmation under 
present-day conditions of the traditional cquaMtv bet¬ 
ween the East and the West. It is, tlietefore, as a beriod 
of long-drawn-out “mewing of might” that Asia has 
regarded the last few generations of her inferiority 
in diverse fields. Saiyad Jamaiuddin of Persia the 
organizer of Pan-Islam, and Kang Yn-w^ei, tlie 'john 
Baptist of Ctuns s irsotJcrnizitioii sre no or 


^ Consult Con^sj PnffJtnfiat 

VoL I. i 33 j to 191Q, ^Ftoin the Foundation to the Silver 
Jubilee). 


W. C Bonnerfi, Dadahhai Naoroji, Budmddin Tvabii Gcorpc 
Vnle, WiUiun Wedderbura, Pherowshah Metha; 

Qmrlu, W. C. Bomierji, Dadabhoi Naoroji, Alfred Webb Suren- 
dnioatlifl Banerjee, R. M. Sayani, C Sankanm Nak, A. iNL Bose, 
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less embodiments of creative reaction to Eut-Amcriem 
hegemony than ate one and all of Indians great men 
wiio have furnished for a ivhole centucj' the intellect 
tual and tnora] backbone of the movement which 
subsequently' culminated in the "^‘ideas of 1905” as well 
as in rhe industciai, scientific^ literary, artisEc, social 
atid orher developments since then. 

The spirit of modem India is the spirit of cons* 
tructive protest and assimilative challenge.^ We may 
tell the story of Rammoliun Roy (1772-1835) of Bengal, 
the first prince Tto of New Asia, of Jamsherji Tata 
(1839-1903), the Parsi, whose creative adventUTes 
in cotton mill s, steel, hydro-electricity and industrial 
research have demonstrated to the world that the East 
is not different from the West even in modem spirit, 
or of Amobindo Ghosh whose cult of service to India 
inspires people to '%ork that she may prosper and 

R. C Dutt, N. G. Chaadava-rkar, D. E, Wacha, Surendra Nath 
Banerjee, Lai Mohan Ghosh, Henry Cotton, G, K, Gokhale 
(1905), Dadabim Naoroji (190(3), Ra^h Behati Ghose (Surat), 
Rash Behari Ghose (Madras), Pandit Aladan Mohan Malavi]ra., 
Williitn Wedderhurn. 

VoL II. 1911 to 1934- (From the Silver to the Golden Jubilee) 

Bishan N a ray an Dhar, R, N* Mudbolkar, Syed Mohammed, 
Bupendranath Basu, Satyendra Prasanna SLnha, Ambica Charaa 
Mazumdar, Annie Besant, \ladan Mohan Malaviya, Motiial 
Nehru, Q ‘Vljayaraghavachariar, Ajmal Khan, Chittaranjan Das, 
Mohamed Ali, Gandhi, Sarojini Naidu, Srinivasa Iyengar, AL 
A* Ansari, Modlal Nehru, JawahafUl Nehru, YaHabbai Patd^ 
Rajendra Prasad. (Madias, 195j)- 

' Consult Jadfifff Naff<}ft Btfr/dtrr SeriiJ (NLidias), of 

Dr. Kush Btbary CieJi? (Calcutta 191 j)* A. C, AGzumdat : Indian 
Naticfuil (Madras 1916)* Lajpat Rai: Yonxg ladia (New 

York 1918); S* N. Baneqce: A Natiots h Making (Ijondon 192^; 
B. G P:il: Madra: SpttchfJ 1907 (Madras), and Mtmoin of My IJf^t 
Timt (Calcutta 193 B. K. Sarkaii Grttfmgs is Ystmg India (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1927) and "Chittaranjan Das and Yonng Asia” in the Fo/f~ 
iiia/Pifi/oscjfifiFj SiAie 190J (AEdras 1928). 
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suffer that she may rejoice** (1907)1 and Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi of Gujarat, in whose tactics of 
St^fjidgfdJja (devotion to truth) or passive resistance 
the leaders of the world are discovering the pragnii- 
tic methodology of all weaker races and classes, 
Tlie topic may be the biography of Syed Ahmad Khan 
(1817-1S95) of the United Provinces, the cnergiiier 
of Indian Islam^ of Dadabhai Naoroji (1821-1917), 
the Parsj, w’ho rediscovered Smrsj (self-dcterminadon) 
from ancient and metlieval (e.g. Maratha) polity as 
the inspiring goal of modem India, of BaJ Gangailhar 
'filak (iS 5 6-1520) of the Deccan, who furnished Indian 
patriots with their moral philosophy by championing 
the "categoricid imperative** of the Cita (the Bible 
of mystical eoergism) for all and snndry, or of Lajpat 
Rai (1865-1928) of tlie Punjab, wdio has sought 
in Urdu to assimilate for his countrymen all the pro¬ 
gressive elements in modem thought. Or, again, 
the story may have to do wdth Surendra Nath Bancrjee 
(1848-1925), the indefatigable agitator in the interest 
of the people*& constirational and civic advance, Bipin 
Chandra Pal (i8S7’i93i), the philosophical organizer 
of the “ideas of 1905”, Oaitta Ranjan Das (1870-19^5), 
the stern realist who in order to promote the service 
of political ideals manufactured a party, ot Asntosh 
Mookerjee (1864-1924), whose educational endeavours 
were impregnated with the ambition of establishing 
India's equality w'ith the creators of modern civilisa¬ 
tion. In every instance,—Bengali, Punjabi, Maratha, 
Gujarati, Hindu or Moslem,—it is the story of invincible 
will, of self-assertion and pride, and of competitive 
intdligence. And these features ate but naturally 
to be expected of persons nurtured in the traditions 
of Tipu Sultan (c 1795), the Aloslcm monardi of My¬ 
sore, and Sivaji the Great (f 1674), the Frederick die 
Great of the Hindus, to mention two of the most 
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patriotic personalities of creative India in somewhat 
recent times. 

If some of modem India’s great men have claims 
to be remembered more in the social, rcli^ous and 
literary fields than in the political, the spirit of self- 
conscious challenge and co-operative competition is 
none the less characteristic of their message and life- 
work. Consider, for example, Daj^nanda (1824- 
1893) with his militant call to Vcdic spirituality and 
morals as well as declaration of war against the imperi¬ 
alistic and chauvinistic missionaries from Eur-America, 
and Vivekananda (1862-1902) ^^nth his gospel of Upa- 
nisadic manhood and world-conquest in triumphant 
defiance of the dehumanizing conditions of life. 
Consider, too. Kali Charan Banerji (1847-1902), the seer 
of an “Indian Christianity’’ emancipated from foreign 
ecclesiastical control. y\nd Rabindranath Tagore, 
also, notwithstanding his occasional neo-Platonic 
public utterances, is in the deeper estimation of his 
countrymen but the singer of songs and writer 
of essavs which are filled, like those of Whitman and 
Shelley, with the spirit of resistance against the tyranny 
of “defeatism” and “inferiority-complex” on the one 
hand and of colonialism and “white man’s burthen” 
on the other. 

In every phase of life in India today, political or 
cultural, economic or artistic, everybody who is any¬ 
body is a fighter, a fighter against some social obscurant¬ 
ism, whether Hindu or Moslem, some alien chauvin¬ 
ism, some vassalage in art, some industrial thraldom 
or some subjection in scientific, sociological, econo¬ 
mic and philosophical theory. It is in such fights 
that the emancipation of his soul b'es. Verily, to¬ 
day as ever in the past dakfi, energy or force, is the 
very deity of creative India’s men and women. And 
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this energisni {ssklt-yogd} is but normal with the genius 
of the people. For, what else is Indian cultare but 
the successful consummation of the Promethean strife, 
—from epoch to epoch? And of this, as the folk-mind 
learns it from Bhartrihari's (r 800) NitUataka (Cen - 
tury of Verses on florals* stanza So), the most typical 
landmark is bodied forth in the cosmic struggle of the 
gods for the acc|uisition of nectar, iimnla (immortalitj*^ 
or death lessness)^ 

Current Tmdtncm in Indian Ufe and Thought 

With the new Govetnment of India Act (1^55) 
we are at the threshold of a cuitural and social recon¬ 
struction A Ttie contributions made hy Indian schol¬ 
ars in recent years to the diverse branches of science 
and learning should encourage us to invest more of 
our idealism, energ)" and resources in research and 
investigation. Attention may be drawn, among other 
things, to the growing number of publications, for 
instance, by Inch an medical practitioners and resear¬ 
chers in the British Journal, tlie Lamt^ the 

Truftsaciions of ih Kojai Sothty of Tropkai Medhm and 
Hygiene and other ^ European'and American Journals. 
We cannot ignore in tills connection the fact that jour¬ 
nals like the Indian Aledkai Gazette, the Indian Uurimi 
(?/ Medkai Kesearth^ the ptirnal af the Indian Akd/fal 
Association etc. indicate the krge amount of original 
work in medical sciences for which Jjndkm talent is res¬ 
ponsible. 

Tills is a new sign of the times, die spirit of research 

^ For potidcal topics, not discussed in the present work, 
see B. G. Sapre: Tht Growth nj Indinn Cmttihtiim and Ad/atkis^ 
tratha (Sangli, 19^4), G. N. Singh: Lasd/^arkt k Indiuii 
C^mstifuikstil and Natio/ud Dft*ticpmnf (ifioo-1919) Benares, 1355, 
and A. B. Kdth : Constitufkim/Hktciy of hdta (1600-19JJ), Lon¬ 
don, 
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among Indian scholars. Even a few years ago In¬ 
dians were hardly known m the world of modem 
culture as original thinkers and contributors^ To- 
daVj we find that every year there is some Indian author 
or "artist,—man of science, philosophy or antiquities,— 
who is visiting Europe, America and Japan and taking 
part in teaching, lecturing or discussion at first class 
institutes of learning or in international congresses. 
The scholars of India are at present making a mark 
in all sciences from anthropology to zoology. This 
fact is to be stressed not only as an item of inspiration 
to the younger generation of our men and women, 
but also as a piece of solid information for our elders, 
the educators, statesmen and publicists, nay, for the 
larger world in Asia as well as Eur-America. 

ITie world today is being enriched by India's crea¬ 
tive work in the arts and sciences. The world is becom¬ 
ing more and mote dependent on India's brains and 
exertions, India's claims to the world's recognition 
ate thereby getting more and more justified. What 
India needs today is a more sj^tematic and strenuous 
pursuit of the paths that she has been following, 
'rhe post-graduate studies in Indian Universities have 
vindicated themselves. It is time to render them 
more efficient and heighten their ^icandard. Not is 
it less important to tliink of mating them accessible 
to larger classes of students. Higher education ought 
not to remain a mere luxury of the well-to-do. India 
will have to find the means in order to democra¬ 
tize it as much as possible, both from the economic 
standpoint as well as from that of the diverse races. 

We must not in any case minimize the progress 
that has already been achieved in India. The hori¬ 
zon of the Indian mltHigentsiti has been widened by 
the all-india Congresses and Conferences of the Uni- 

^7 
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versity mcn^ such as are bein^ held at diffetent acade¬ 
mic ccutrcs in regular succession. Hie tvork of the 
Inter-University Board as an agenev in what may be 
described as “rationaH^ation*' in Indian acadccnic life 
has also been noteworthy, A more direct and 
continuous contact between the difTerent limbs of the 
Tndi^ academic organism shodd now be attempted, 
for instance, by the regular exchange of students bet¬ 
ween Mysore and Lahore, Calcutta and Bombay, 
Ostuama and BenareSj Aligarh and Madras, Tht 
exchange of professors also between the diverse aca¬ 
demic regions has been a desideratum for quite a long 
time. 

The exchange may likewise be attempted with 
centres outside the Indian lands and waters* Tlie 
B]idsh students who came out on debating touts were 
met on friendly terms by Indian students. The move¬ 
ment dcserv^es careful and scientific nursing from the 
Indian side. In Germany and Italy organizations 
of high academic rank—e.g*, the Dsats^ht Akadsmk 
(^Munidi) and ItaVuim p^r ii Mtiio id Hsfreim 

Qrterj/e (Rome)—have been established with the object 
of coming into direct cultural and educationai inter- 
course with the Indian seats of learning. The aca¬ 
demic bodies of India ought to treat these friendly 
gestures from overseas as another new sign of the 
times and come forward to co-operate Tvith the conti¬ 
nental and other to reign Universities and academic 
bodies by rctuming in some suitable manner the cour¬ 
tesies offered by the latter to Indian professors and 
students. Thanks to the system of Readership lec- 
mres the University of Calcutta is in a position to in¬ 
vite almost eve^ year eminent scholars from abroad 
for short public courses* But perhaps something 
more effective than these public lectures will have to 
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he promoted in the near foture in the interest of a 
rcLillv substantial impact on Indian scholarship from 
foreign sources. 

While dealing with the subject of academic recotis^ 
truction let us touch on an important branch of disci¬ 
pline which has become weU-established in recent 
years. We are thinking of “indology". For a long 
time indology has meant m India as in Europe and 
America^—and indeed in India because of the tradition 
in the Western wodd—the cultivation of nncknt Sans¬ 
krit Prakrit and Pali as well as Arabic and Persian, 
Modernists cannot afford to permit this interpreba- 
tion of indology to continue in the future. It is cer¬ 
tainly desirable that die pliilological^ literary and cul¬ 
tural study of old documents in these languages should 
advance. One will, besides, have to admit that the 
researches about ancient and medieval India based 
on the evidences of these Oiiental languages have 
constituted a special feature of Indian scholarship in 
recent years. But this interpretadon of indology as 
a study esclusivcly of ancient things should not be 
allowed to persist for any length of time. 

Indology must include the studies and resear¬ 
ches into modern India also and thetefote into modem 
Indian languages as well. The claim.s of the modem 
Indian languages, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and Malayalam 
should not be treated as of sccondaiy" importance in 
philological, historical or sociological studies. Modem 
and cofvtemporar} India descn'cs to be studied 
with at least as much enthusiasm and as much literary 
and linguistic etjuipment as ancient and medieval 
India, And from this standpoint it is necessary and 
desirable to cultivate a ney^'' onentation to the modem 
Indian languages. We should organize ouisdves 
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to Utilize the modern languages of India as Lndispen' 
sable aids to every research about the economic, 
social, political and cultural developments of moderri 
India. The Department of Indian Vemacuiais at 
the Calcutta University has made important contri¬ 
butions in tills field. Anthropology, literature, 
sociology and modern history are being eniiched on 
account of the contacts of specialists with the tescar- 
chers in the Indian vernaculars. But the work has 
to be conducted in a more conscious and systematic 
manner. 

We should not ignore the very important consi¬ 
deration in this connection, namely, that the Bengali 
language is going to be made the medium of instruc¬ 
tion at the Matricnladon of the Calcutta Dniversm, 
as Urdu has always been at the Osmania. This is the 
result of a long-standing nationalist agitation since 
the National Education Alovement in Bengal associa¬ 
ted with the “ideas of 1905”. It is a move in the 
right direction and desen'es to be followed up every¬ 
where. But what we are pleading for the vetnacu- 
iars at the present moment is a more extensive appre¬ 
ciation by scholars in all fields bearing on modem 
India of the importance to be attached to the Langua¬ 
ges and literatures of today as die sources of mforma- 
tion about the varied phases of contemporary life. 

In regard to the physique of the rising generations 
as well as the promotion of hygienic habits the schools 
and colleges have been playing an important role. 
We need not be believers in the now very popular 
feats of muscular demonstration as examples of gyni* 
nastic nrodlgy. Such exliibidons of physical strength 
and endunince may have a scenic value and will always 
be enjoyed by people who wmit spectacular shows. 
Be it observed, however, that the interest in physical 
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health and vigour has taken a diffeient turn dso. 
There is throughout India today a remarkable emer¬ 
gence of enthusiasm for physical training in the interest 
of health and efficiency. The people as well as the 
(jovetnment have been eshibitmg their keenness on 
tliis health movement* Sports and games^ football, 
cricket, hockey, tennis, long distance excursions on 
foot, cycling and motoring, swimming and rowing 
have been taken up by young men in right camesL 
The University of Qicutta maintains a Student Wel¬ 
fare Department where the health and physical sta¬ 
mina of young intellectuals ale attended to in a sden- 
tilic manner. A ]1 this indicates that what is known 
as the “youth movement” in Europe k also repie- 
sented in India although on a very modest scale. 

While dealing with the new forces in the life and 
habits of Young India we cannot refrain from refer¬ 
ring to a very important item in the soda! life of the 
young academicians* We are speaking of their great 
delight in amateur theatrical perfoimances. School 
and college functions, especiaDy in Bengal, are invari¬ 
ably attended with these plays, very often improvised 
for the occasion* These exercises of the youngsters 
in music and play have proved to be not only genuine 
sources of recreation and entertainment but valuable 
assets in the literary^ and artistic life of the Bengali 
people* 

Altogether, one should have to admit that India 
has been advancing along right lines. Only, the rate 
of our advance recfutres to be quickened. And our 
national endeavours should be directed towards ren¬ 
dering all this advance as universal and country-wide 
as possible* Of late the Muslims have been putting 
forth laudable efforts to assimilate modern science 
and culture on a somewhat mentionable scale. The 
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nieasures in behalf of the depressed classes in order 
to raise them to a liighet cultural, economic and poli¬ 
tical status are also to be appreciated as activities cal¬ 
culated to bring the most diverse sections of the In¬ 
dian people within a common orbit of progressive 
and liberal tendencies. Our aim should alw'ajrs be 
in the direction of helping forward the democratiza¬ 
tion of learning, culture and efficiency among ad our 
races, tribes, castes, religions and regions. It should 
be a part of Indian political statesmanship also to hasten 
the progress of India along these lines of race-uplift 
and caste-uplift- 

Tfc}m(f€ra(y and Capilalism in IndiiP 

As long as unemployment stares tbc “middle 
classes” in the face and economic depression continues 
to dominate India and the rest of the world it would 
be unreasonable to be too optimistic in the volume 
that is being prepared In 1955- But luckily the world- 
economic depression has commenced retreating incli 
by inch. It k gratiftmg to have to observe that in 
the process of reconstruction the Ottawa Agreement 
has already exhibited the potentialities of a beneheial 
flgenev- 

Thcrc w'ere misgivings in many quarters, both 


1 See the present auihoPa *^Dic Iadus.ttialiskiruDg Indiens” 
{V. D. I, Beilin, 1914)* De^Iop^jt^Kt (Aladns, 

T91&), "Aspetti t Pjcoblcmi delk Madeiim Hosnomid rndiafia" 
di EfOftgMfUt Mitan, 1930)1 Dif EantficJklmg md pilf^dr/- 
schaftilcbt BedeMttmg dtt msdtmt/t ladit/t (Stuttgart, 1931)1 Appilt^ 
Eofnfi/jrifi VdL I. (Calcutta, 1951)1. Nayd ^Jigldr 
(The Foundations of a New Bengal), Calcutta, i vols. (i95i)n 
Indian Currtnry and Reien't BanJi Prvb/f/ns (GUemta, 1954)^ IfJtp*- 
rial Pre/tren^ ididtii Wor/d-Earmwy (Ciloitca, 1934), Bddla 
Pafht BdangH (Bengalis in Progress), 1954, Sa<iai hjiiranet 
/afhn and S/a/jjfiff (Calcutta, ■ 95£), see also the footnote on p. 
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theoretical and conunerciiiJ^ But the facts and figures 
have made it dear that the Imfierial pteftrences 
have not proved detrimental to any Indian induptry^ 
The fact tliat the industikliiation of India, which we 
take delight in desaibing as the SnfjJnshi Movement, 
is not iikdy to he hampered as a consequence of the 
Ottawa Agreement should prove to be a source of 
great encouragement to many. No less important 
is the consideration that the prices of goods have not 
risen on account of this arrangement, \Vc understand, 
further, that tlie Indian revenues have not been ad¬ 
versely afiected. The most valuable consideration from 
certain standpoints is perhaps the conclusion that the 
exports of India have a chance of steady expansion. 
This means that the agricultural classes of the diverse 
parts of India can look fonvard to a period of relative 
prosperity. 

In the atmosphere of intellectuals we are Indeed 
interested chiedy in the propagation of knowledge 
and the promotion of research as well as originality 
and leadership among scholars. But we cannot be 
blind to the measures such as arc expected to add to 
the purchasing pow'cr of Indians peasants and improve, 
however slightly, their standard of living. 

The interests of cultivators lie nearest to the hearts 
not only of the people and publicists but also of the 
Government of India and the Indian princes and ad¬ 
ministrators throughout the Indian sub-continent. 
All constructive nationalists and patriotic social ser¬ 
vants are fully aware of this. We should like to sug¬ 
gest that the problems of cultivators and agricultural 
indebtedness ouglit to demand the serious attention 
of the academic bodies, professors and students aiihc. 
The progress of co-operative credit societies is well- 
known. But it is only short period credits that con 
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be offered by the cooperative credit societies as cons¬ 
tituted at present. In order that agricultural improve- 
nients may be taken in hand, especially such as involve 
a good fcTs,'' years,—what the cuitiv^ators require in the 
line of iinance is a long*period credit. It is time 
that the co-operative departments throughout India 
expand their functions by taking up the problems of 
long and intermediate credits. In France the co-opcra¬ 
ti ^'e system is elaborately developed. French agri¬ 
culturists do not have to remain content with mere 
short-period credits, 'fliey can get loans for ten years. 
The period may be extended to twenty-five years also. 
It is to be doubted, however, whether such radical 
expansions of the coH:kperative credit system will be 
feasible in India at the present stage. 

it is, however, noteworthy that the Governments 
in India have been initiating a new type of bank for 
cultivators, namely, the hypothec or land mortgage 
banks. These were badly needed. It is on the secu- 
rit)' of land mortgaged by the landholders or tenants 
that credit can be offered by the land mortgage 
banks. As a rule, fifty to sixty per cent of the \’tilue 
of the land can be rendered available to the borrower. 
hle becomes also a shareholder of the bank by buy¬ 
ing a number of shares. And in order to furnish 
themselves with money the land mortgage banks can 
issue debenture^, generally twenty times the value 
of the share otpitaj. The experiences of the Federal 
Farm Loan system of the U. S. A. as well as of the 
Hypothec Bank of Japan ought to be very instructive 
in this regard. 

In this connection the esublishment of the Re¬ 
serve Bank should prove to be beneficial to cultivators. 
India has fought quite a strenuous fight over this in¬ 
stitution. But now that this central bank has become 
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5. it is to be trusted that a strong foundadoii 

of economic stability and dnancial rationalizadon wU] 
be furnished thereby. As the ordinary’ functions of 
commerckl banks lie outside the scope of this insti¬ 
tution the currency and credit problems of India may 
be expected to be cared for in a sound manner* India 
has at last initiated an institution which, like the Bank 
of England, the mother of central banks throughout 
the world, or like the KfkhibsHk of Germany which 
in the nidst of political vicissitudes has continued to 
function according to stiict banking principles, will 
serv^e to place the financial and economic structure 
of India on autonomous, up-to-date and advanced 
lines. While admitting all this we should not fail to 
impress upon our scholars and publicists the impor¬ 
tance of looking upon the Reserve Bank through 
the agiiculturist’s eves. It should be the concern 
of the public men, economic experts and directors to 
utilize this instrument in such a manner that substan¬ 
tial loans and grants at favourable rates may be ren¬ 
dered available for the co-operative credit societies 
and land mortgage banks, etc. such as are directly 
interested in the Tyelfarc of cultivators. 

Villages, peasants, handicrafts and cottage indus¬ 
tries constitute indeed the dominant feature of Indian 
economic and social life,—^en in 195 J. But Indian 
statesmen and economists cannot afford to ignore 
or belittle the immense growth of large and medium 
industries as well as the concentration of men and 
women in towns such as characterize the Indian so¬ 
ciety of today. Machines, industrialization, factories 
as well as urbanization, expansion of cities etc., in 
other words, technocracy as well as capitalism have 
come to stay. The Indian inttHigoi^sia cannot there¬ 
fore fight shy of the problems of industrialism and 
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city life. It would not do in season and out of sea-’ 
son to idedise the virtues of village life and the bles¬ 
sings of agricultural dvilkadon." The atmosphere 
of academic teadiing and research and cultural life 
generally will have to he adequately adapted to the 

conditions of the social cnviTonment and econo^ 
mic organization. 

The problems of the industrial worker, the coK 
liety labouxerj the railway man, the plantation cooly 
and tl^c factory hand ought to be implaxited in the in-‘ 
tellectual and moral consciousness of the world of 
culture. At the Tenth AJlTndia j^fedical Conference; 
hdd at Bombay in December 1933, the Central Coun. 
cil or Tndian ^fedicaJ Assocarion in collaboration with 
the Standing Commttee of the AU-lndk jWedita! 
Laceutiates Association has dra'wn up a scheme of 
national hedth insurance on the lines of siinilar schemes 
tn Germany, Great Britain and other countries, The 
subject IS bound sooner or later to acquire prominetice 
in the econoniic life as well as legishitlve activity of 
India. This is a field in which the medical man,' the 
lawyer, the economist, the sociologist, and the social 
seprUce w orker like the merDbers of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, can all work together on a common platform 
harnessed to the promotion of national cfiiciency and 
weltarc. 

Just at present India does not possess anything 
in this line more substantial than the Maternity Bene¬ 
fit Acts of Bombay and the Centra] Ptovinces. In 
regard to the vital questions bearing on the labourer's 
satety the W orkmen s Compensation Act, especially 
in its enlarged form, bids fair to he an important 
landmark in Indian social legislation. But altogether 
the entire subject of labour protection, including 
the protection of female and child labour, in 
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India demands careful t hinkin g over both from the 
points ot view of the employee and the employer. 

No topic should deserve more attention in Indian 
public life as a. subject for research dian the question 
of social assurance* The League of Nadorn has been 
serving as the friend of all and sundry by issuing valu¬ 
able publications on the diverse branches of assurance 
as applicable to the wot king classes. A part of the 
idealism and research activities of the Indian 
ought certainly to be directed to the analysis and assimila' 
tion of the fine documents published by the League* 

Li connection with the labour problems and labour 
economics die Servants of India Society estab¬ 
lished by G. K. Gokhale at Poona (1305) has been 
functioning as an important centre of invesdgations. 
Under N. M. Joshi’s guidance Bombay, nay, all In¬ 
dia is today furnished witii expert counsel in regard 
to labour legislation and movement*^ 


1 StatixtiCid Ahtfraet for Britkh India^ Industrid Uiiab- 

IkshmRts in Stf^ck. in British India and Indhn 

Staks, Rfl'/ny 0/ Agriatlhirai Operations in India^ Annual sports 
the Chitf Uipefinr 6 jMines^ Ktp&rti &/ iJh* Cnnimlkr of Curnmy, 
Indian Jnsurans^ Ysar-Bttok, Ststisikd Tahks rdating^ Banks in 
hfdiii^ Bombay Labonr Gae^eik^ — all Govetnmem publications. 

Consult M. G* Ranade; in Indian Btonornhs 

T9C5e)^ R. C Dnct: Bcommk Bit story of British India (1901-0}). 
D. Naoroji: Poirr^ md Vn-British Kuk in British India^ 1901, 
S. C. Mukerjee: "Principles of the Swadeshi Movement" (The 
DdB w, Calcutta, 190J), D. E* Wacha: Lift and work 0/ J. Ai. Tata 
{191 Ei), L. Fraser: India (1919), L. Ral: England's 

Debt to India (1920), R* K. Das: Lahoar Moasment in India 
(191J), ). C. Cbyajcc: India's Ffseai Probitms (19^4) Indian 
Currtney System (19 Ji)* D. R. Gadgil: The Industriai Bi^httian of 
India in F^rent Times (i9i4)r P- Economic Condtiiom in 

India (192}), P* A. Wadia and G. N. Jos hi: Mon^ and the ALfly 
Market in India (1916), Vakil and Muranjan: Curtsn^ end Prices 
in India (1917), Mehta and Subbaya: The Co-operative Moneme/ii 
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It would not be correct either to describe India 
as a purely agricultural sub-contincut or to forecast her 
fiitui'e sustaining power exclusively on the strength 
of her mechanii^ and biological progress in agricul¬ 
ture.^ Slowly but steadily India has been growing 
into an industrial region also. In 1915-14 the total 
pioductinn of cotton piece gocxls in Indian mills was 
i,i64,5oo,oc>o yards. In 1955-54 it was 2,945,000,000 
yards. The increase was 155 per cent in twenty years* 
During the same pericsdi die censused population rose 
from 515 miJIions to 552 millions only. 

Even during the so-called depression period 

in Ifttifs (1517), S. C. Ghosh; Tjif qf Riui/nfafJ (191711, 

B, Namin: Yearj of Pimjah Food Pn^rts EC* J^a: 

iniigenom Rmkiag m India (19=9). JfL T* Shah: FederaJ FhiBtrs h 
Ifidsa B. Sinj^l: Dnvlopa/ei$^ of Indian Raiiitriiys (1950)* 

_f. fjflsan; labnurers and the PtobJem of the Standard of 

Living in Tiidia** (^Indian Janmal of Ecoaonfi^x^ (1951)* V. G, Kate: 

/ AWiiJsa/ Finanst Sima (1932), R. K. Mukerijee; iMnd 
Prohknn of India (igjj), S. Q Dutt: Con/ftffing Tendenfttx in Indi¬ 
an Fxonomk Thoughf (1934). Sec also the footooie on p* 412 for 
tile works by B. K* Sarkar, 

Attention is likewise invited to the following papers at the 
^ng^a Dhana-Paffihat (Bengali Institute of Economics): 
S* C Dutt: “Colliery Labourers** and “Cottage Industdcs** w* 
"Lar^ scale production*'; S. K. Dey: “The Cotton Tariff'* and 
“India in laEcmationai Trade**; K. C Bose: **The Earnings 
and Expenses of Indian Workingmen*'; G. G Roy: 'Tofecxsc* 
mg Business Expansion'*: R* K. Oatta-Roy: “New Uses of 
^ngal ^aJ” {Adi>aH£f^ Calcutta, ftlarch 19, 1934); P. K. Muket- 

-Itidian Women Vt'orkers*' ^Font'ord^ Calcutta., Fehruary ®i 
^93 Ih R+N. Ghose : ’'Indtan Price Movements during Depres- 
Pnirika^ May 24, 1933). See the volumes of 
Artktk Unnaii (Economic progress), the monthly, for 1916-36* 

1 Rm>»' of tbt Trad* of India 192S-19 (Calcutta) pp* ijo, tji, 
100^j 1955-34 (Delhi), pp. 9S, 179^ 128-251, hudgft for 1934' 

M *934) pp* 59, 250-231: CtnsKi of l^ia 1951 Vol L 

Parti. (Delhi 1935) pp. 5, 37. j5.Jp. 
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(since 1929) the indices of industriLiliiiation in India 
have been quite noteworthy. With 1928=^100 the 
index of production in the cotton mills of Indk rose 
to 141 in October 1953. In the output of ateel the in¬ 
dex rose d urin g the some period to 173- It is ’^'Orth 
while to obser^'c that at the present moment (October 
1956) a number of new steel mills is ni^ring comple¬ 
tion or under project. The total capacity of steel out¬ 
put in India is likely to be just the double of the 
present in a few years, rising up to, say, a ndUion tons. 

In 1915-14 India imported iron and steel goods 
to the extent of i,oiB,ooo tons. The qmnium of these 
imports rose to 1,169,000 tons in the pre-depression 
year. The pre-War average of imports in the line of 
?rodukJforismfitl (means or instruments of production), 
namely, machinery, miU work etc. was valued at 
Rs. 56,114,000. In the pre-depression year the value 
of this class of imports, calcukted as it is to promote 
industrialization, rose to Rs. 183,604,000. 

In the pre-War j^ear (1913-14) tlie export of “manu¬ 
factures” from India constituted 2j per cent of her 
total exports. In 1953-34* he,, at die end of the so- 
called depression period it was 27.2 per cent. The 
growth of India as a manufacturing or industrialized 
region is self-evident. 

During the last few years India has been absor¬ 
bing larger and larger quantities of metal, hardware, 
motor cars etc. The increasing trends in industriali¬ 
zation are marked features of the depression period. 
The production of electric lamps and all kinds of elec¬ 
trical apparatuses, rubber tyres, water softening plant, 
cooking stoves, asbestos, cement products, paints, 
enamels etc. as well as railway rohing stock, bridge 
work and other heavy structures points likewise to 
the expansion of industrblism. Last but not least 
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ought to be mentioned tlie fact diat the whole of the 
sugar tliat India used to import from is now being 
produced in Indian mills. 

The sphjc of Tata is abroad and Tataism has come 
to stay,^ The *'tonic of niachinen,-^’ has commenced 
functioning in no unmistakable manner^ Today 
tl^e Indian people is not only importing and consunv 
ing tools, implements, machineries etc. as^ say, pre¬ 
vious to the war of 1^14-18 but Is actually manufac- 
turing them at home. *Jhe production of the Pteduh-^ 
thmmhtd is a mentionabic feature in the industrial 
economy and technocracy of creative India at tlie pre¬ 
sent moment, 'fhe review for the year 1934^35 cn- 
^hl^ to understand that industrial and domestic 
utility machinery such as 11 tho-printing machines, 
paper perforatoiF, tablet making machines, pulven- 
zers, sewing maddnes, sanitary' equipment, hospitid 
requisites etc. are being manufactured in India. 

The progress of industrialization can be watched 
even in regions like Bengal which in the main is known 
to be agricultural in economic morphology'. While 
one watches the expansion and improvements of the 
nietropolis, Calcutta, one should not ignore the eco¬ 
nomic and social changes that have come upon Japlai- 
guri, Scrajganj, Narayanganj^ Kharagpur, Chittagong, 
and other areas. During the lost quarter of a century 
all these places have grown considerably, first, as 
^*ports”, secondly, as industrial centres, and thirdly, 
as commicrcial emporia for agricultural produce and 
manufactured goods. Tins growth has made itself 
fe!t in the houses, roads, water-works, schools, hos- 
pimls, motor conveyance, engineering repair-stations, 
etc. of the h.UfusdL These items indicate not only 
transformations In the economic and social conditions 
of the people but at the same time some rise in the 
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Standard of living of the peasants and "middle classes^*. 
The rate of this rise is certainly nor high but it is per¬ 
ceptible. 

One of the iram factors in the industrialize don 
of Bengal is the jute crop, Bengal has naturally grown 
In acreage under jute. But the rate of expansion in 
jute mmuifachirt has been higher than that of expan¬ 
sion in jute fidfivtithn^ And in foreign countries 
Bengal is known no less as an exporter of manufac¬ 
tured jute than of raw jute. 

The expansion of capitalism is manifest in the 
amount of transactions conducted by the banking in- 
sdtudons including the saving banks as wdl as the 
“individual l>ankers'*. The progress of the insurance 
companies also during the last three decades furnishes 
another tesdmony to the growtli of capital available 
for investment. In both these instances wc liave to 
visualise institutions run not only by foreigners but 
by Indians as well. 

It is possible to discover some changes in the so¬ 
cial structure such as have been generated on account 
of the progress of capitalism especially in and through 
the insurance companies. Today in every province 
of India there are in evidence thousands of insurance 
agentSj and they consdtute a class by themselves in 
the occupation^ morphology of the sub-continent. 
Idke the is^mindtirs (landholders)^ who owe their sta¬ 
tus and position to the polidcal revolution of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century (“penrianent settlement*", 
1793), and die lawyer-school master-medical doctor 
group that has come into prominence on account of 
the cultumJ revoludon and modernization movements 

^ P. 1C. MukcrjfiC: TA# fifsiJKijw/f ^irvitis of ZamnJari to thi 
VtASimts mi th* Public *r maly^td Bftfaj (Calculti, J?i4)- 
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of the middle of the oineteenth centiirj' (Cilcurta Uni¬ 
versity, iBjd), the insurance agents embody the pro¬ 
cesses and consequences of the industriai revolution 
or transformation that has been going on in the twen^ 
tic th-century. 

As a new socio-econonnic group or professional 
class the insurance agents, in so far as the life brunch 
is concerned, have succeeded in popularizing among 
the Hindus, and to a certain extent among the Mus- 
salnians die idea of making provision for widows, 
orphans and old age. Their services in this regard 
have amounted in practical life to mote than what 
tons of liteiature on social reform could produce in 
India during the last centur)^ 

Iridinfj Economy visdmx Efommj 

Notwithstanding the divergences of latitude and 
longitude and notwithstanding the differences in the 
make-up of the blood among the different races, anthro¬ 
pology as well as modem and coutemporary history 
futmsh us with what may be described as "equations 
or identities and at any rate similarities in tlie ideals 
as well as technical and other attainments of the his¬ 
toric nations of the wjjrld- 

It Is necessary at this stage to invite the attention 
of scholars to aome of these equations in the field of 
economic life and civilization. In the place of the 
traditional ideas regarding racial and geographical 
differences in the so-called types of culture wc are pre- 
sented ^dth differences or distances in rime only. 
The fundamental features of civilization, pragmati¬ 
cally considered, are found to be the same in the differ¬ 
ent peoples. It is only proceeding step by step or 
rather stage by stage from epoch to epoch; die diiTer- 
ences between the peoples are ia the main but differ- 
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ences in tiie staee or epoch. The cc|uatioi!5 that are 
being established here reveal but the disdnctiona bet¬ 
ween earlier and later, goahead and slow peoples, 
Aiore or less the same features are appearing today in 
one rate or region, tomorrow in a second^ and tlie day 
after tomorrow In a third. 

The “curves” of life in economic or political theo¬ 
ry and practice as manifest in the moaern East are 
more or less similar to those in the modern West. 
If one were to plot out these curves diagrammatically 
one would notice that the Asian series ran almost 
parallel to the Eur-American. The “trends * of evo¬ 
lution would appear to be nearly identical in the most 
significant particulars and incidents of thought and 
experience. 

'fhe “exactnesses” of the mathematical and "posi¬ 
tive” sciences, arc, however, not to be expected in 
the human and moral disciplines. But certain sodo- 
philosophical “equations'” may still be discovered 
in a comparative estimate of the East and West. By 
placing the Asian oitwc in the perspective of the Eur- 
American one might establish a number of identities 
for the modem period,—although, of course, not vt'ith- 
out 'buts^ and *ifsh 

But, in any case, taking Asia as a whole one would 
come to the conclusion tiiat the economic, political 
and social philosophies and endeavours in the ditlercnt 
regions of the Orient are mainly but repetitions of 
Hur-j'^merican developments in their earlier stages. 
The following sodo-pliilosophical as well as ccono- 
mico-technocratic equations may he established on 
the strength of positive datas 

(i) New Asia (r iSiSo-iSgo)^ Modem Eur-Amer¬ 
ica (r 177^-1831), 
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(2) Young India (t 1930-55) — Eur-Anierica 
(r 1848-1870)* 

In the first equation. Ask comprises Turkey and 
Egypt* indicating that the entire Orient from Tokyo 
to Cairo was witnessing a technical and sock] trans- 
formatioii roughly conesponding to the remaking 
of the West during the epoch of the “Lidustriai Revo^ 
lution’’. 

The second equation bas special reference to 
India, suggesting that japan and Turkey as well as China, 
Persia and Egypt will have to be comprehended by 
separate^ perhaps five different equations* There 
are likewise to be separate equations not only for lied- 
jaz, Palestine, Syria and Iraq but also for Mganistan 
which has for some time b^n enjoying limedight as 
a somewhat serious and sincere youngster attempting 
the alphabet of modernism in technocrac}''j adminis¬ 
tration, economic life and general culture. 

The modem East is about two generations be¬ 
hind the modern West in tcduiocracy and socio-eco¬ 
nomic polity* New Ask is born through (i) contact 
^dth and cn^mple of modern Western progresSj (a) 
industrklkatlon, however slow and halting, an<i 
(5) dislike of foreign domination, intervention of 
concession. 

The inspiration derived from the econornic, poli¬ 
tical and cultural achievements of ancient and medi¬ 
eval Asia is another formative force in the New Ori¬ 
ent. This “romantic*^ appreciation of the past is* 
however, intimately associated with modem histo¬ 
rical, archaeologicid and anthropological scholarsliip* 
Nationalism, in so far as it is an aspect of romaDtidsm, 
is ultimately to be traced* therefore, in the main to 
Western education such as began to bear fruit — among 
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the pioDeers of the new lite and thought in Asia— 
between 1850 and 1886 and has been more or less 
democratised filtering down to the masses since 
tlien. 

The pioccss of Asian's rebirth may be said to have 
begun r 1850 and taken about one generation or so, 
thus: 

1, Western Asia (Tnrke)% Kgypt and Persia): 
tSj 7 (Crimean War) to iBylS, i 33 ^, iBgo. 

2. Southern Asia (India) J 1857 fhfutiny) to iS 36 * 
Japan: 1835 (Commodore Pem') to 1867- 

1889. 

4* China ; 1842 (Nanking Treaty) to 1893. 

Aldiough modernization began to influence the 
Asian continent at different points more or less simul¬ 
taneously during tlic decade from 1S80 to 1890 tlic rate 
of growth for different regions since then has been 
different. 

For instance, the distance of some fifty years titat 
eidsted bctix'cen Japan and Eur-America, say, about 
1886, has been made up to a very considerable extent; 
so that for today the appropriate cconomico-sodolo- 
^ical identity would perhaps be indicated by the follow*- 
ing equation: 

Japan (i* 1930-33) Eur-America (r 1910). Tlmt 
tSj while India continues still to be some tw'o 
generations or so behind the modem West in indus¬ 
trialism, constitution, social legislation etc, and the 
allied pliilosophies, — the distance that existed during 
the decade i38o-i89o,“Japan has succeeded in "catch¬ 
ing up to*' the go-aheads hv more tlian a genera¬ 
tion, And to that extent japan today is ahead of 
contemporary India, 

It is not the place here to go into details about 
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the techn£>cratic and econo ride tcansformations of 
the ’world. But these transfotniadons may be Indi¬ 
cated in four successive periods begtnning witli the 
new conquests of technocracy in which England com¬ 
menced pioneering the wodd about 1760-85. The 
following scheme e.xhibits the West-F.uropean Eco¬ 
nomy and the Inthan Economy in four periods of 
tiansforniadon, which however, from the nature of 
the case cannot he synchronous or identicah In re¬ 
gard to West-European Economy the Britisli-Getman 
equations are being shown for each of these petiods. Tlie 
French equations with Germany or with England are 
being given for the first two periods only. In regard 
to India it is the equations with Germany as a “rela¬ 
tively late” comer and ^dtli England as the pioneer 
in tlie domain of technocracy and Indnstrial revolu¬ 
tion that are chiefly pointed out while the relations 
with Fiance arc indicated only inddcntLilly. It is to 
be obser\"cd that the categories, “industrialisation”, 
“first industrial revolution”, and “second industrial 
revolution” liave reference to the difierent degrees 
in the intensity' and extensity of the socio-economic 
transformation as measured by per Ciipifa or per sq^ 
mile values. In any case they are vague and sociolo¬ 
gically anything but definite. International statis¬ 
tics, besides, are very incomplete and very unconipar- 
able, and therefore must not be made too much of. 
And yet some amount of precision for general purposes 
can be obtained,—provided we take care to guard our¬ 
selves against the monistic economic determinism of 
Karl Marx,“from an esamination of the equations 
of comparative industrialism as tabled below 

J La no instance should the equation be treatej as possess¬ 
ing more than the value of “aearest approaches” or "approjcLniate 
similarities”, cf. H. Hauser : Lts Dihjtn da Capifalis/ai (Paris, 
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Weii-Ejirspem E^aomj 

I 

lySj-iajo 

^Tcdustrial Revolution” is 
consuinmated In England. The 
age of technocracy coimnenccs 
its career. But France and Ger¬ 
many (iftjo) = England (iftoo). 


n 

iSjO”7o 

'‘Industrial Revolution'^ pro¬ 
gresses in France and somewhat 
later in Germany. But Gem’iany 
(1870) = England (1830-4S), 
Rising birth-rate in the West- 
European economy (1841-80). 

HI 

18701505 

In technocracy Germany 
catches up to England. Ger¬ 
many (1505) = England (190s)* 
The epoti of "world-economy*^ 
in its most pronounced phases 
commences with the opening 
of the Suez Canal 


Inditm E^trnoffij 
I 

From the Pernranent Settle¬ 
ment in Bengal to tlie first cotton 
mill in Bombay, “Commercial 
Revolution” in India on account 
of contacts with Euxope through 
England. No new "industiies.** 
India (1B5 5) ^ England (1785) 
= almost France (iB jo) 

= almost Germany (iBjo). 

n 

[S54-S5 

“Industiializadoo” (but not 
industrial revolution) commen-^ 
ces slowly and in a weak manner, 
India (iSSj) = France (1848) 
Getmany (1S48) 
= England (iSij). 

HI 

1886-1905 

"Industrializadon" continues 
at a skjw^ rate. The Indian 
E growing self- 
conscious and seeks to achieve 
a veritahlc "Industrial Rcvolu- 
don,” The economic send- 
mtnts of the Indian Nadonal 
Congress (188;) lead r^to the 
Swaraj-Boycott-Swadeshi com¬ 
plex (1905). 


1951), pp, 41-44, 5 09-513 r where the terms "ifidustiy"”, *‘indiii- 
trial revolution”, “capitaligm" etc. have been subjected to care¬ 
ful sociological cdticism. The strength and w'eaknesa of the 
economic interpretation of history have been exammed at length 
in R, Michelst C^rjit ^ SxMo^id Polifka (pAihsi^ '9^7)* PP- * 5 “^ 7 * 
47-5 &1-8J. 
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The decline commences in India = Germany 
the birdi-ratc (iSSi-gio). 

=r England (1030) 
Rising birth-rate in Ifidia (tSSr- 

1510}. 

IV IV 


i9Qj^3; 

The "second** Industrial Ro 
volution progresses in Germany, 
England, (the U. S. A. and Mme 
other countries). "Rational 
tion” and Technocracy paca- 
monnt. 

The epoch of world-economy 
U intcnsiiicd among other fac' 
tors by the opening of the 
Pananra Canal (191The 
decline in the birth-tate conti¬ 
nues. 


190J-3J 

Indusirialiaation: somewhat 

accentuated on account of the 
Swadeshi'Movemtnt and the 
Great War (1914-1?) and yet 
hardly constitutes an "indnstEial 
revolution” in terms of pft 
capita Of pet sq. mile values* 

In tcchnociacy India (igj;) 

= Germany (i96j-73) 

= England (t? 48)- 
Thc decline in the biith-rate 
commences (1910-20), 


In the above tdbktiti icommiaui the processes of 
transformation are identical on bom sides, the West- 
Europeon and tlic Indian. The chronological back¬ 
wardness of certain regions in the West-Europcan 
economy in relation to England the pioneer is quite 
dear. Equally dear also b die chronological back¬ 
wardness of economic India in relation not only to 
England but to the West-European economy as a 
whole, in technocracy India at tgoj, he., when the 
Swadeshi Movement commences is about years 

behind Germany and shout 75 years behind England* 
The general economic and social conditions of the 
Indian people, as well as their material standard of 
life and efficiency arc at this time on more or less the 
same level, — allowing for the tllffercnces in climate and 
manners, — as in these West-Ruropcan countries bet¬ 
ween 1830 and 18^0* Tliere is nothing extra-ordi¬ 
nary, til ere fore, that the birth-rate tendencies, namely 
in the direction of ascent, which prevailed in these 
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regions \n those eiirlier yeArs should imnifest them¬ 
selves along general lines in the Indian economy 
during this later period (1886-1910). It is under the 
more or less identicd conditions of “temperature and 
pressured' to use a phrase from physics, that the more 
or less identical birtii-plienomena namely, the rising 
birth-rates have taken place. Only tiie periods of 
time during which the conditions have developed 
are some three decades apart from each other, the third 
period of the Indian Economy corresponding with 
the second period of the West-European. 

The next phase in both these economies is a dec¬ 
lining birth-rate. The decline commences in the West- 
European in the third pericHd but in the Indian to the 
fourth period. Tliis decline, is however, quite a curi¬ 
ous phenomenon. 

The third and fourth periods of the West-Euro- 
pean Economy are, if anv thing, but continuations 
of the previous two periods in technocracy, industrial 
revolution etc. We have here indeed the beginning of 
real “world-economy"" and what may be called the 
"second"" industrial revolution, altogether an exp^- 
sion and intensification of the economic prosperity 
which commenced about 1760-1830. And so far as 
the Indian Economy is concerned, the fourth period 
has likewise ’ndtnessed nothing but the accentuaEon 
of all the technical and financLd forces which operated 
in the third. The progress of mdustrialkation in In¬ 
dia has certainly embodied itself during tins period 
in such productive enterprises and items of consump¬ 
tion as sharply distinguish it from the third as mov¬ 
ing on a higher plane. Material prosperity^ has grown 
in India as in Western Europe, although undoubtedly 
at different rates, in recent years. 

Should the glowing economic prosperity be a con- 
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comitant factor with tlie rising birth-rate in certain 
periods of West-European and Indian Jife-historp, the 
birth-rate ought to continue to rise during succeeding 
periods which witness the continuity, nay, e^tpuisiou 
of the economic prosperity. But the actual tacts of 
international vital smbstics happen to be the eiiact 
opposite of what is logically expected. Instead of the 
birth-rate rising higher or at any rate maintaining a 
high level with higher doses of industrialization,, techno¬ 
cracy, world-economy, and matenaJ prosperit)', it has 
actually fallen and has been going down lowei and 
lower. And the decline is patent as much in the West- 
European Economy as in the Indian A 

Indians Frohkm in E.conomk Shitesmiinship 

Within the limitations to which all sociological 
equations as attempts at measuring magnitudes bear¬ 
ing on “un-exact” sciences are bound to be subject, 
it should be equally possible to indicate, for the pur¬ 
poses of comparative social statistics, the rates of growth 
in the line of modemixation for different regions of 
Eui-America as wxU. The entire West is not one 
in industrialism, democraqr or the corresponding 
philosophies. To take one instance, that of Germany, 
we should find the following equations : 

(t) Germany (r t87o)=Great Britain (r 1830-48), 

^ The present authors '‘Qu^end di dl Mona- 

liti e di Aumentcj Naturale neff India AnuaJe ncl Qnadro 
dclb DemogtaEa Comparata” in the PjwwdKsjg/ of tlx Inttr- 
ntithnat Cm^^Si for the of (Rome, 1351); "The 

Trend ot Indian Birth Rates” (in the Ittdim Jourrud of hxonomics, 
Allahabad* April and July in Optimtint 

nnd mrtscbaftlithet Lehthngtfaehi^it (International Congress for 
the Study of Population Problems, Bcditi, 1945), published ia 
Bttofiktfmgsfra^en (Munich, pp. ifS-afiy, edited by 

H. Harmsen ajad F. Loh$e, 
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but {2) Germany (t* 1905) ^ Gre^t Britain ^ 1905). 

The first equation says that about 1870 Germany 
was trcmendausly behind Great Britain, say^, by a whole 
generation. But by 190;, Lc., in 50 years she, firsts 
made up the distance and, secondly, caught up to the 
latter. She was indeed on die point of crossing the 
equation-limit. Tlie war of 1914-18 should appear 
sodo-philosopbicaliy to be nothing more than the 
dramatic demonsttation of this disturbance of the 
economico-teclmocratic equation or societal equilibrium 
in the international field. 

The societal equations discussed here involve 
two fundamental considerations in the problem of 
human progress. The first has reference to die fact 
that during historic periods the evoludon of mankind 
has been continuous,—although not without ups and 
dovtms, cuts and breaks. And the second invites us 
to note that the societal development has been in the 
main along uniform lines,—aldiough not without 
diversides in regional and racial contexts. 

For earlier periocis the more or less approximate 
socio-philosophical identities or similarities may be 
roughly indicated as follows: 

(i) East (down to f i^oo) = ^ est (down to 
f 1300) institutionally as well as ideologically. 

(a) Renaissance in the East (r 1400-1600) = 
Renaissance in the West (f 1400-1600). 

(3) f 1600-1750. 'Ilie new physical or positive 
sciences in die West constitute a special feature of the 
European Renaissance. The Asian Renaissance pro¬ 
duces fine arts but no new positive science worth men¬ 
tioning. All the same, no genuine societal differentia¬ 
tions between the East and the West are perceptible as 
yet. We may then institute the following two equations; 
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(a) Asia m positive science 1600-1750) — 
Europe in positive science (f 1400-1600). 

n?) Asia in sodo-economic life {f 1601:^1750) 
= Europe in sodo-ecotiomic life i6oo-i75o)» 

(4) f 1750-1850. Industrial Revolution in tine 
West creates a new civilisation, the "modern world”. 
East and West differ substantially for the first time. 
Thus,—Asia (r 1850) — Europe 1750). 

About 18 50 the “East” is behind the “West” 
nearly a centutVj—in technocracy, economic institu¬ 
tions and general cultute. (See the Table I above). 

Tlie pteidous stages of evolution may be left alone 
for the present. j\n analysis of economic life in the 
Balkans would Lead to the result that Jugoslavia, Ron- 
maina, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, etc. represent almost 
the same stages in technological evolution in w'hich 
India finds herself at the present day. Almost each 
one of the new states that lies between the German 
and Russian spheres and bet\\'ecn the Baltic Sea and 
the Eastern Mediterranean, — with the exception per¬ 
haps of Czechoslovakia,—“is an India in miniature. 
Economically speaking, each of tlicsc states embodies 
the efforts of semi-developed and more or Jess chiefly 
agricultural peoples at imbibing the culture of the 
more advanced Western Europe and. America. They 
represent the process by whiclt Eastern Europe is ten¬ 
ding to bid adieu finally to the lingering vestiges of 
the feudal-agrarian system, the mediaeval economic 
organization and technique, which disappe-ared in 
England, the U. S., France and Germany between 1750 
and 1850. 

In point of Industrialization, technocracy and 
capitalism the British, German and American standard 
is the highest in the world. Nearly twm-thirds of 
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rhc Eu-ropcart continent are in the mote or less undeve¬ 
loped and mediicval conditions of Spain. ^ That is why 
the people of India should make it a point to study the 
methods and achievements of Spain and other second- 
rate and tliird-tate conntties of Eur-America. It would 
be a wrong policy for young India always to talk of 
England, Gerniany an^ America while organizing 
industrial, literary, educational and library movements. 

Modem civiLizatlon has been advancing from 
the West to the E^ast, There is no region today more 
significant foi the development of India tlian the Bal¬ 
kans, CentrahEastem Europe, the Baltic states and 
Russia. The problems that ate being fought over 
and settled in these territories,—generally described 
as the '^Balkan Complex” by the present author, arc 
identical in many ways with the problems tkat await 
solution and are cbdlcnging the patriots, industrial 
experts and social workers of India. 

Tlie conclusion from an examination of the earUer 
stages of “modern” banking in France and Germany 
from the standpoint of comparative bank-statistics 
is equally significant vith reference to the equations 
that are being discussed here. When one studies the 
European figures wdth special reference to Indian con¬ 
ditions one should suspect that in banking, as in other 
aspects of economic and social (perhaps also cultural) 
development, India has yet to commence mastering 

III. S. Suhrawardy: ^'Diverskies of Spain**, a lecture at the 
'^Antarjatik F^irfshat (^^iDtctdadonal Bengal*' Institute), 

Qkutm, April 57, 19ja; M. Deb-Ray: "Spab Today'a Jteture 
at the "Malda in Calcutta"' Sodety, Jcily 3. reported in the 

Amrittt I^atrikeij Calcutta, for July u, 1955* See also the 

present nutbor's The Foitiki Batmaitries (Calciitifl, 1926)1 
tings to Young Indin (Calcutta, 1957), and The PoUttcnl Pbiiosopbhs 
SitTi T90J (Madras, T91B). 
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the ideas of 1870 or thereabouts and traverse the ground 
covered bjr the moderns since then* 

The cumulative effect of all these investigations 
may be embodied In the following futuristic equation: 
“Whatever has happened in the economic sphere in 
F.ur-Amcrica during die past half-century is bound 
also to happen more or less on similar and even iden¬ 
tical lines in Asia and, of course, in India during the 
next two generadons or so*** The problem before 
applied sociology and economic statesmanship, so 
far as India is concerned, consists in envisaging and 
hastening the working out of the “next stages** in tech¬ 
nical progress as well as socio-economic and sodo- 
polidad life. 

The pracdcal significance of the equations of 
applied economics as indicated here is not to be over¬ 
looked* Comparative industriiilisrn discovers that 
in orientadons to the “world-economy*' economic 
India exhibits the features of an economically young, 
undeveloped or semi-developed people p/saWs the 
industrial “adults** of the day. In the interest of econo¬ 
mic legislation and other aids to economic develop¬ 
ment, it may perhaps be quite one^s worth while m 
India to try to culdvatc up-to-dateness in the W'Orld- 
statisdes, \vodd-tccliniques, and die world-ideals of 
economics. But for the more “piacdca.!** considera¬ 
tions of '"realizable** ideals and methods of economic 
statesmanship India will have to devote special atten¬ 
tion to assimilating intensively the achievements in 
theorv and praedee such as the economic adults w'cre 
contributing to the world, say, a generation or two 
ago. It is easier for a certain number or rather a hand¬ 
ful of inteDcctuals, considered as individuals, to advance 
“ideologically** than for an endre race or some sub¬ 
stantially large sections of the population to grow in 
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terms of Institutions and get used to new tecliniqueSj 
habits and usages. 

The banking situation in Intlia today, to take an 
instance of current interest, can be aptly described in 
the words of the National Monetary Commission 
(1908), which sat to examine and teport on the defects 
in the financial otganbation of the U. S. A. In 1911, 
we are told, the Americans exported about §6 j0,000,000 
in value of cotton. It was largely financed by 6 q 
or 90 day bills drawm on Liverpool, London, Paris or 
Berlin, And tliis business was "practically all done 
by foreign banks or bankers." Tn regard to domes¬ 
tic trade also the /Vinedean methods were “crude, ex¬ 
pensive and unworthy an intelligent people," The 
Commission observed as follows:—*‘The man who 
raises cotton in Mississippi or cattle in Texas, or the 
farmer who raises wheat in the North-West cannot 
readily find a market in Chicago, New York or 
London for the obligations arising out of the trans¬ 
actions ct>nnectcd with the growth and movement 
of his products because the bankers of these cities 
have no knowledge of his cliaractcr and responsibility."’' 

Factually, perhaps, from tlie standpoint of com¬ 
parative development, in spite of the modest language 
of the Commission, the Amerioin conditions of two 
decades and a half ago were not literally as “crude” 
and “disgraceful" or "young” as the Indian conditions 
today. But “generically'^ speaking, the two condi¬ 
tions are similar, if not identical. And Indian bank- 
reformers have, therefore, more to leam of pre-war 
than of post-war America or the Rooseveltian “New 
Deal” of the hour. We should have to begin at, say, the 
American stage of 1908, It is to be observ^ed, how- 

^ lijpe>rt itf Nafhttai C^i/Ttmhshrt (Wi^tiington 

D, C) 1912, pp. 27-29, 
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ever, in the interest of precision, that the Amerkan 
economic curve of 1908 or thereabout alreadi 

much too high, as representing quite an ^‘adolt" pheno- 
menon, — ^for the Lndtan curi e of i950'35* Statistically, 
there are indeed reasons to believe that for aJl practical 
purposes, the present Indkn conditions hardly registei 
anything beyond the Wes tern-European or American 
growth of the 70's of the last century, AJtogethcr, 
when we in India speak of pre-Wai Eur-Amerka as 
a general guide for our present purposes w'e should 
reallv have in our mind tl’ie second-half or rather the 
third-quarter of the nineteenth century. 

That is why, with a view to the pressing require¬ 
ments of Indian commerce, manufacture, agriculture, 
labour and economic legislation bearing on these prac¬ 
tical aspects of life, we should often Ijc at libert)' to 
overlook or ignore the latest developments in the Wes¬ 
tern World. Indian studies in the tTA^cnticth-centurv' 
and especially the post-War phases of Eur-AmericaD 
experiencc,—rationaIization, trustification, “economic 
planni^” etc.,^—are mainly to be evaluated as academic 
investigations into the possiblities of mankind's econo¬ 
mic evolution and as scientific researches into the 
“next stages” of the world's developments in tech¬ 
nical and national lines. To that extent such investi¬ 
gations would possess indeed a dynamic value of no 
mean order, fraught as tliey are likely to be with sugges¬ 
tions of a practical character even for India, 

On the other hand, tlie methods and policies of 
economic India today should appear to be almost 
akin to, nay, identical with those of the other indus¬ 
trial youngsters of the world,—in Sonthern or Eastern 
Europe, South America, Asia and Africa, llic indus¬ 
trialization of India and other young regions can be 
appreciated at its proper w^orth,—technocratic, commer- 
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cml, social and political, — only by those ^^ho axe pre¬ 
pared not to overlook or minimize the importance 
of the “new industcial and coramerciaL] revolution.^' 
through which the adults have been passing for the 
last three decadesj especially during and since the 
Great Wan Once these perspectives of international 
economic life and the new world-order were grasped 
in their due proportions, it might perhaps be possible 
to discover the proper sdentiEc approaches to the 
regulation of the economic and other conflicts between 
the "young ambitions” and the “vested interests.” 

The world-economy as patent today k the system 
of economic institutions and ideologies prominent 
since, say, 1919-zo. In a concrete manner they may 
be said to be embodied in organizations like the I.eague 
of Nations, the international Labour OiBce, the 
International Chamber of Commerce, Internadond 
Cartels, “planned economy”, etc. it is dear that India 
is already a part of this complex and wiUy-nitly has been 
trying to rise up to the methodology and technique 
of the new world-order. But the discrepancies lie 
no less on die surface. Tliese consist in die attempts 
of a iunior that is furnished, as It evoludonally is, with 
somewhat semi-mcdicvali paraphernalia, but is com¬ 
pelled none the less to obser^^e and follow the up-to- 
ckte standard of the comparatively advanced members 
in the sodety of nadons* Tills compulsion perpetually 
to aim at the Idghest and attitudinize on^elf to the 
marts and codes of the seniors may to a certain extern 
undoubtedly hasten the developmental processes In 
the iunior* But the frictions due to actual maladjust¬ 
ment and absence of natural harmony in the econo¬ 
mic Ktalpoliiik cannot fail to be the source of interna¬ 
tionally tragic situations. The lack of adaptation 
between the economics of youngsters and those of 
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the add IS constitutes the greatest sturnbiing block, 
teclinicalljr considered, to intcmationaJ concord in 
the epoch of world-economy.' 


SECTION z 

FROM IL^MMOHUN TO G.^DHI 3 
THE QUEST OF WORLD'FORCES AlN'D NATIONALISM 

The Realism of Kummohufi 

The Uterary work of Ratnmohun Roy (1771-18} 3) 
belongs to the second and third decades of the nine¬ 
teenth ccntur}% He is different from both Bibrabhatm 
and Jflgannatha in so far as although they came into 
contaa with British scholars, jurists or administrate^ 
neither was a student of Western legal or social insti¬ 
tutions. Rammohun was born almost at the time 
when Warren Hastings got the J^hfadarnsmsftit com¬ 
piled by several Pandiits (i??}}, transbted into Persian 
and then rendered from Persian into English as Halhcd's 
Gentod Code (1774)- His early vears were passed during 
the period or the expansion of Western administration in 
India. We mav recall that the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was founded in 1784 and the College of Fort William 
established at Calcutta with Carey as Principal in i8oO‘ 

He was experiencing the new all the time. And 
if he still appreaated the old it was because of its innate 
strength and utility. Besides, while Balambhatta 
and jagannitha wrote in Sanskrit, Rammohun wrote 

1 See the discussloai on the relations between the "second” and 
the ' industrial revoluttoas,—the "adults” and the "young- 

in coonectiDn with the analysis of the world-economic 
depression in the present author’s Appihd Emnornks (Caicutci), 
VoL I. * 'ri- tilso his Prtssiift ef upim Cojtfhtutisrt and 

1 ^' (Benares 1518). 
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in Persianj Bengali and English, and very tittle in Sans¬ 
krit, Last bnt not least, so as die present times 
are concerned, he was convinced (i) of the greater 
ndlin- of the modem knowledge, i*e., the culture (leve^ 
loped in Europe since the appearance of Baconian^ 
pliilosophy—^“mathematics, natural philosophy, chemis- 
riT, anatomy and other useful sciences’’—than of 
die Hindu Vydhir^nu^ Mimamsd and 

and fa) of die English language than of the Sanskrit 
as a medium of mstructiou and culture. To him Bacon 
was a veritable Ytigdiaidta for Europe and for mankind, 
and the entire Hindu culture sLmnar in value to the 
pre-Baconian achievements of Europe. It is the post- 
Baconian arts and sciences that he wanted to see intro¬ 
duced in India under British auspices. All this, of 
course, had been ultimo thah to Balambhatta and Jagan- 
natha. 

‘‘During the last twenty years”, says Rammobun^ 
“a body of English gentlemen who are called missiou- 
aries, have been publicly endeavouring in several 
ways to convert ilindus and Mussulmans of this country 
into Christianity”. One of the methods of the mission¬ 
aries is described as that of distributing among the 
people various books, brge and small, reviling both 
Hinduism and Islam, as well as of abusing and ridicul¬ 
ing the gods and saints of the former. 

This attitude of the English missionaries is sub¬ 
jected by Ratnmohun to strong criticism, and here 

^ A luctiit m Ea^ish EimAfkn (Calcutta, 1823)1 The English 
iEorks of Kaja K^mfnohun (Panini Office, Allahabad, 
pp. 471-4/.-I- 

■ The Brabmmkai (nr the Mhdonary and the Brah- 

rcun), being a Vindication of the Hindou Religion against the 
attacks of ChHstLin Missionaries, i8ii (TA^ Engfisb JfVjlh Rjija 

lAji^Wfi/tdf Rny), pp. I4f-t47. 
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we can encounter, first, his scientific contribution to 
comparative methodology, and secondly, his objec¬ 
tive approach to the socio-religious replies of life. 
He begins by observing that if the missionaries were 
to preach the Gospel in countries not conquered by 
the English, such as Turkey, Persia etc. the>' would 
be esteemed a body of men truly zealous in propagat¬ 
ing religion. But in his logic ^ngal's case is entirely 
di&erent, because *‘for a period of upwards of fifty years 
this countn*^ has been in exclusive possession ot die 
English nation. Here the mere name of an Englishman 
is sufficient to frighten people.” And, dierefore, 
argues he, under such conditions of helplessness “an 
encroachment upon the rights of her poor, timid and 
humble inhabitants and upon their leligion c^ot 
be viewed in the eyes of God or the public as a justi¬ 
fiable act.” 

Rammohun is a hard-headed realist. His posi¬ 
tivism does not allow him to remain blind to the inevi¬ 
table disadvantage of a subject-race in regard to 
scientific and philosophical controversy or discussion 
with representatives of its political masters. “It seems 
almost natural”, says he, “that when one nation succeeds 
in conquering another the former, though their reli¬ 
gion may be quite ridiculous, laugh at and despise the 
religion and manners of those that are fallen into their 
power. *** It is, therefore, not uncommon if the English 
missionaries, who arc of the conquerors of this country, 
revile and mock at the religion of the natives.” 

It is interesting that nearly a century after these 
epoch-making passages were written the position of 
comparative sociology or culture-history with special 
reference to the relations bcrvi^ccn Asia and Eur-America 
remained virtually the same. /\nd the present writer’s 
criticism of the “century-old doctrine of superior races” 
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as tesponslble for tlie pernicious fallacies in socM 
science published as FutuTism of Young 

Asia” in the J&nrual of E^iiks (Qiicago, 

July* 1918)- Virtualjy the same situation obtains today 
also in the world of social science (19^6). 

Not less positive and realistic is the manner in 
which Rammohun accepts the challenge of the English 
niissionaries the piobleins of Indian religions 

PS. Christianity. He knows tlie realities of the world 
too w'elJ to beiie^'■e that arguments command respect 
solely as arguments. Nam rally* he suspects that “the 
small huts in whicli Brahmans of learning generally 
reside, and the simple food such as vegetables* etc. 
which they are accustomed to eat, and the poverty 
which obliges them to live upon charity” are likely to 
be taken as evidences of inteUectoal inferiority* by tliose 
who happen to be materially in prosperous circum¬ 
stances, So at the threshold of accepting the challenge 
on behalf of Hindu India Kammohun hopes that “the 
missionary gentlemen may not abstain from contro¬ 
versy from contempt of the poor as the Brahman intel¬ 
lectuals generally arc.’^ 

To the English missionaries, used as they are to 

f jolitical mastery and economic superiority, Rammohun*s 
ogic tliat “rrudi and true religion do not always belong 
to wealth and powrer, high names or lofty palaces” should 
appear to have been quite revolutionary or radical 
although expressed in a rather moderate and modest 
language. Wc understand, at any rate, that at tlie 
beginning of the ninctecntli centur)^ the Hindu Brali- 
mana was maintaining the same secular viewpoint 
and dcar-hcaded grasp of the objective joys and sorrows 
of the world as everybody who had been anybody in 
Hindu culture-history from the earliest times on. 

'Fhc problem of Hinduism ijj. Christianity or rather 
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East VS. West, as it is called today, found in Rammohun 
the first great controversialist of modem Asia and 
the most redoubtable champion of Brahmanical culture. 
In his own field he was successfully accomplishing 
what had been likewise successfully accomplished 
by Sivaji the Great in another. 

In the first number of the hrahmtmkal Magav^tnt^ 
he replied to the arguments that had been adduced 
against the Sdstras or immediate explanation of the 
Vedas by the Oiristian missionaries writing in the 
Samdchdra Darpam of July 14, 1821. The objections 
against the Pttrdnas and the Tantras were answered 
by him in the second number. Rammohun demons¬ 
trated (i) that the doctrines pf the Vedas were “much 
more rational” than the religion which the mission¬ 
aries professed, and (2) that the teachings of the Purdnas 
and the Tantras^ “if unreasonable, were not more so 
than their Christian faith.” 

Comparative religion and sociology were thus 

f >laccd on new foundations, nay, as we have seen, tlie 
ogic of the comparative social sciences, i.c., compara¬ 
tive methodology itself.* One will recall that almost 
the same foundations of the comparative method in 
religion had been laid by Abul Fazl in the Aind-Akbari 
although he was a member of the ruling race. It is 
the traditional objectivity, humanism, worldly wisdom 
and re:distic sense of Hindu positivism that enabled 
Rammohun to encounter the new socio-economic 

* The Ettglisb Works etc., pp. 147-148. 

* R/. the comparative methodology in Rammohun sec the 
present author’s VartamSn Yugt Chin Sdmrajya (The Chine^ 
Empire Today, *921), pp.3 52-65; The Futurism of Young Asia 
(Berlin, 1922), pt>. 83, 301, 305, 304; Patbe (^ng^s 

in Progress), Calcutta, 1934, pp. 544-548. CS Kttbinking Missions 
(ed. Hocking), New York, 1932. 
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forces and the new morts on terms of equaliu'. Thus 
was modem India once for all endowed with the doc¬ 
trine of racial equality x^dth which to carry on the subse¬ 
quent tug-of-wars with the powers that be in fields 
of societal reconstruction and the remaking of man. 
The P'edanta^ the Psirdna^ and the Tantras^ those great 
documents of humanism and secular strength that 
had scr\"cd the Indian millions through the ages with 
the perennial pow'cr to fight the battles of life, were 
once more assured the sdf-same status in connection 
with the new” conjunctures of the nineteenth century. 
Indeed, the era dawmed for a fresh career of charamti 
(march on) or di^fijaya (world-conquest) for 1 lindu 
culture both in the East and the West. 

The last w’ord of Hindu culture as embodied 
in the qualifications, aptimdes and character of the 
Indian people w^as found by Rammohun to be eminently 
satisfactory'. Writing in 1852 (Sept. 28) while in 
London Rammohun gave his opinion that the Hindus 
and Mussalmans had the “same capability of improve¬ 
ment as any other civilized people.” In his judgment, 
the people about the courts of the Indian princes w’ere 
not inferior in point of education and accomplishments 
to the respectable and w'ell-bred classes in any other 
countty.' 

The passage is derived from Rammohun*s paper 
on the “condition of India” submitted as a part of 
his communication to the Board of Control 
in connection with the enquiries instituted by 
the Select Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons (1831) to consider the renewal of the 
Company’s Charter. His communication dealt 
also w’ith (i) the judicial system, (2) the revenue 

' Tbt Etig/isb Works etc., p. 299. 
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system, and (3) the settlement of India by Europeans 4 

Be it observed en pusstinf iliat Rammohun, as author 
of this communication, is tlie '"first** Indian economist 
of the modern type. It is by offering salutations to 
this pioneer of economic resear^ and applied econo¬ 
mics that every Indian economist of today ought to 
commence his investigations, Rammohun, the con- 
tempomn^ of Ricardo, is the Adam Smith, as it were, 
of modem Indian economic thought. And it is vcty^ 
interesting that the lines of thought laid out by lum 
continue in the main to be follow^ up, unconsciously 
perhaps, by the Indian economists of our own times. 

Ksspea for Hindu W Tr^sdifim 

Like Hemadri {£ 1300), Raghunandana (c i 5 ja)» 
Mitra-MiSra (r 1650) and others Ramrnohun is some¬ 
what of an cncydopaedist. But his writings did not 
assume the systematic form of those stupendous meydo- 
paedists among Ins great predecessors. Like his 
works on the Vtdintn, the ifpsnhads^ the Bihh etc., 
his works on economics, politics, law and sociology 
also arc “occasional"*, i.e., dictated by the circumstances, 
occasions or needs of the day. He is a philosopher 
of action and his pragmatic philosophy has grown 
from need to need. Each one of his literary contri¬ 
butions owed its existence to a definite and precise 
purpose. His studies are nothing but “applied” ^d 
each one is therefore an essay. He Is a propagandist, 
a pamphleteer and an essayist. 

In the fields of applied sociology two items dc- 

^ 0/ Pra^’fka! Optratha of ftr Jtidiiial nrff 

luif yjj/rWJ of Indfii and 0/ ihe Genenti Ciitimcter and Coadithtt of its 
Nafm Inbtibiiaftts (London, 1^31), sec rhe Eag^tsk Works rU., pp- 

iLi9-320^ 
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iTiandcd tiis special attention. The first is the law of 
property affecting both men and women and the other 
IS the doctrine of tshamura^ or concremation. It 
is in these two fields that he touches the ground of 
SnirUi and N/^f Sdstrus and represents the transition 
between the old and the new in modern India. 

Rammohiin*s Wiij reg^iing Modem 

^jiiTMd}menis on the Ancknt of remalcs Ac^td- 

ing U the Hmdtt Lctw of Inberifame came out in iBza. 
It Ts’as followed in iSjo by the E-ssays on the Kigbts of 
Hindiii Gi>er Aneestrat property Acfording to the Law of 
BengiiL It has to be added that eight letters on the Hindu 
law" of inheritance were published in the Renga! Hur- 
karu from September 20 to Novembet 23, 1850. Last 
but not least are to be mentioned his statemcots to the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons (1831-52) on 
the judidah revenue and economic conditions of India^ 

Rommohun*s appreciation of the Bengali jurists 
and sexial thinkers is marvellous. In his on 

the Kl^is of tk Hwdus offer Ancestral Proper^' (1830) 
he agrees with Colebrooke in describing Raghunandana, 
the author of Ddyatattt*a (one of the eighteen sections 
of the Astuvimlatitathfd) based on Jmiutavahana*s 
DdyMdga as the “greatest authority on Hindu law” 
:n the province of Bengal. The description of Sri- 
kiisna Tarak^amkara as the "author of the most celebra¬ 
ted of the glosses of the text of JJmutavdiana's Ddya- 
bl/dga** is also accepted by Rammohun as quite valid. .\nd 
Jagannaiha Tarkapanchanana is described by Rammohun 
himself as the “most learned”, as the "first literary 
cltaracter of his daj*'”. "Jagannatha^s authority has 
nearly as much weight as that of Raghunandana”, says he. 
. 'The conservation of the Bengali Hindu tradition 
in propern-kw has found in Raiitmohun 2 staunch 
supporter. The "doctrine of free disposal by a father 
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of his ancestral properf)'*' is alleged in certain quarters 
to be opposed to the authority of the medievid Bengali 
jurist Jimutavaliana. This allegation is not accepted 
as valid by Rammohun. For argumentis sake he is pre¬ 
pared to concede this for a moment. But he points 
out at the same time that the three greatest Smrlti 
writers of Bengal since Jimutavahana have openly 
advocated this doctrine* Accordingly Rammohun 
would ask everybody to support at least the latter-day 
jurists eveu if necessary against Jimutavahana and 
argues that “it would be generally considered as a most 
rash and injurious as well as ill-advised innovation 
for any administrator of Hindu law of the present day 
to set himself up as the corrector of successive exposi¬ 
tions, admitted to have been received and acted upon 
as authoritative for a period extending to upwards 
of three centuries back*’.*^ Rammohun functions 
here as a continuator of the tradition established not 
only by Raghunandana but by the great starting-point 
of Bengali jurisprudence, namely, jimutavahana himself. 

On Stdtei^ the burning of widows, called Sdbamd- 
rdna (concrenfiation) Rammohun has three brochures 
published in iSi8, i8ao and 1830. In regard to this 
question he analyses the Smritt texts from Manu to 
Raghunandana and finds that the practice has not been 
advocated by alj. Among the ancients neither the 
nor hlanu nor Yajuavalkya can be cited in 
support, says he. On the other hand, Angira, Visnu, 
Harita and some other latter-day jurists reconimcnd 
either concremation or a virtuous life* Raniniohun 
argues, besides, that even when concremation is recom- 

^ riv EAglish Works etc., pp. 411-412. S« aho the present 
autbor^s "Hindu Socielogtcal Literature from Chandesvam to 
Ramniohun 1300-1833” {Cakutta Ktsimy October 1933)^ 
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menjded as an alternative by a jurist it is done as a 
measure for obtaining **futu-re camaJ fruition.” 
But measures like this are forbidden by the Gtfdy 
Manu and Rnghunandona. And Vijuane^ara^ the 
author of the Mlfaksard^ considers concremation as some- 
tiling inferior to virtuous life. Rammohun argueSj 
further, that even Hadta and other advocates of coficrc^ 
mation do not support concremation if it is not free and 
voluntary and permits the widow to abstain from it if 
she desires. According to Rammohun, therefore, Sidt^£ 
is nothing but suicide and female murder.^ 

We observe that Ramniohun^s logic is realistic 
enough not to condemn the Hindu S/f/ntiJds^as. 
He examines the authorities one by one and finds that 
they cannot be reasonably held responsible for the 
SffUpey inhuman as it is. Has profound respect for the 
juristic and other achievements of Hindu culture is 
an element in Ids remarkable positivism. It is the 
objective of Hindu legal literature that he ransacks 
and then he applies his reason to the elucidation and 
comparison of those tests. It is on the strength of 
Hindu law that he passes his final verdict against con- 
cremation- such as became associated with some 
latter-day self-seekers. 

The old Hindu institutions of kw and polity are 
in Rarmnohun’s judgment useful and important enough 
to be preserved in modern times- “Hie principle 
of juries”, says he, “under certain modifications has 
from the most remote periods been well-understood 
in this country under the name of the 
In his days the system e-\isted "on a very defective 

^ Tbt Wttrkj etc,, pp,5tS8, 570 , 371 , 

^Addrets /tf Lsrd William on the Aholifion e/ J'Af 

Pnur/ifs of Siittiiy January 14, tSjo, see the English Works etc,, 
pp. 47J-4TIS» 
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plaji”, *Tj: former dajrs’^ he observesj "*it was much 
more important in its functions. It was resorted to 
by parties at diejr own option, or by die heads of tribes 
who assumed the right of investigation and dedsioa 
of difl’ctcnccs; or by the government, wliich handed 
over causes to a pumbajaiJ* He considers, therefore, 
that the panchayai’\\iX)* system would he bcnefidal and 
acceptable to the inhabitants* Only, as a reiilist, again, 
he would like to have it adapted to the circumstances 
of the dmes,^ i.e., supplemented or enriched with 
the new British judicial institutions* It is necessary 
to observe that those Indian scholars Tvbo are studying 
ancient Hindu polity and economy wiU iiave to look 
up to Kammohun as the “first” Indian *‘Indologist ” in 
tliese fields. 

In regard to the laws of inlteritance,^ again, 
Ranimohun is convinced of the value of the Hindu and 
Moslem codes in use for generations* He wants them 
to be preserved* It is tlic DayabMgti^ says he, that 
is generally followed by the BcugSi Hindus “with 
occasional references to other authorities.** But he 
obscn^cs that in the Western province and a great part 
of the Deccan, It is the ^litdks^rd tliat is chiefiy followed. 
As for the Mussalmans, the majority is described by 
him as foDowIng the doctrines of Abu Hanifah and 
his disciples. "Iheir cliief authority is accordingly 
the Hidaya. He Ls aware also of the use of ¥utawat 
AkmgH and other books of decision or cases* 

Rammohun does not believe that the diverse 
Hindu and hlosleni laws of inlicritancc arc in need 
of any change. ITie^^ should “remain as at present**, 
says be. That is, their diversity is not to be disturbed* 
But be is an advocate of standardization, and yet not 

^ Tb« etc., pp. 

* Engiiih \^orks etc., pp* a,&5-26fi* 
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at oncCi He believes that ‘'by the diflusion of inteUi- 
cence die whnLc community may he prepared to adopt 
one uniform system/' The vital it)^ and utjhty or 
Indian institutions are to him the first postulates. 
But he is at the same time modernist enough to admit 
the importaticc of assimilations^ modifications, uni* 
formizatioQS, codifications etc. 

Tk DmbU Quest f>f Modi^m India 

In tliese statements to the Select Committee 
Rammohun, the student of law, polity, finance, econo¬ 
mics and culture, is functioning in a double capacity^ 
First he is a spokesman of the Indian tradition iind 
is pivinK tlie Devil liis due. He is not writing original 
Smriti and Niti ^dsiras or or Nihandhas on 

the same topics. But Ids short observations fumisn 
us with the final estimate of all tliat he thinks stout 
their societiU “value". He is a vour>- of uidolo^ 
but not as a mere academician. He never Iosct sight 
of his propaganda, namely, that for the vindication 
of his fatherland. In tlie second place he is convinced 
of the importance of the new forces and their uscrul- 
Qcss to the people of India, He wants the assoaation 
of the European institutioiis with the Indian or of the 
Indian with the European in order that the needs of 
today may be satisfied. 

AltogetheCj in Rammohun the jurist, economist, 
statesman and sociologist, we meet two personalities. 
We encounter, on the one hand, the last icpresenm- 
tive of the Smnti-Niii (or Kautalya-Manu-Sukra-Abid 
FazbMitta MiSra) tradition. On the other, the Bri¬ 
tish socio-economic and politico-legal philosophi^ 
as embodied in the tradition of Bacon, Hunie, Smith, 
Austin, Ricardo and Bentham have found in lum an 
able exponent for the Indian people. While anoly- 
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zing the mentality and achievements of Rammohun 
the economists, socioloeists, statesmen and jurists 
of today will ha%'e to hark as much back to Apastamba, 
Vasisdia, Kau^ya and jManu as to the Europeans 
from Aristotle to Bacon and Bentbam*^ 

Thus interpreted, Rammohim should appear to be 
the embodiment of or the very key to the entire trend In 
modern Indian history,—namely, the double quest of 
'‘world'forces*' i} 4 sva-Iakii) on the one hand and *''nation¬ 
alism^" on the other* 'fhe respect for the “tradition"', the 
past, the “folk"", tlte national lines and Ideals is no less 
conspicuous a constituent of Indian Life and thought 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries than the 
yearning after the “now"', the “new*^ the forces tar 
and near, the W^ltkMltur. Every man, institution and 
movement in India during the last three generations 
or so registers die synthesis of “the home"' and “the 
world” in all thoughts and activities. 

The progress of this double quest in Bengal during 
the nineteenth centuty may be followed in journals 
like the Samhdd-Ktmmtidi established by Rammohvw 
(1815), the SumhM Prahhakura by Ishv-^ir Gupta (1830}, 
the Tiith^iii} 6 MnJ by Akshaya Kumar Datta (1843), 
the Vmdhurt}kisaj?igriilm by Rajcndfa Lai Mitra (iSjOi 
the lHiiCdtion Ga^tUt by Bhudev T^Iookcijee (1868), 
and the Vamga-Dariana by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
(1872). The dailies both in Bengali and English have 
likewise to be named, 1 hese and allied extra-academic 
sources of inspiration have grown in number, volume 
and quality during the last two generations. 

During the Swaduhi period the double quest took 

iThc present author's EJt^hr Uimm-d^ukt O Ar/haJ/it/nJ 
(The Wealth and HcoDaniics of Our Own Times), VoL II, 
(Calcutta, 19 IIL PP^ ^7t ^4^'- 
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definite shape in the “Ideas of 1905'* and was fostered 
in Bengal bjr monthlies like SaM/ja^ 

the Pra!?asfy the Gri/jnstbs etc. Since the Great War 
(1914-191S) the dailies, the monthlies, and the 
weeklies have been functioning as some of die most 
influential moral and cultural agencies throughout 
India, 'fhey may be regarded virtuaily as constitut¬ 
ing a large number of “unrecognized Universities/* 
Some of the journals are indeed ephemeral and 
many of the journalists, i.e,, editors, sub-editors, news- 
reporters, para-waters or contributors to the dailies, 
weeklies, and monthlies may not often enjoy an en- 
rdable economic and social position. Vet it is these 
members of the journalistic profession rather than 
the successful lawyers, medical men, Congas leaders 
or “schoolmen*’ that are "creatively” serving the peo¬ 
ple as propagators, nay, at times seers of new Ideas 
and as pioneers of new movements. Today it docs 
not take India mote than seven or ten years for certain 
groups of serious-minded intellectuals to get used 
to Home of the latest ititernadonal curren^ of thought 
as well as to the leading character-building forces of 
the age,—thanks to the educative work carried ou by 
the journals as cutra-academic sources of science and 
morality. The work of the schools, colleges and uni- 
yersities need not be ignored. But the dailies, ’weeklies, 
monthlies and quarterlies,—as ’well as the public 
libraries, small, medium and large,—will have to be 
appraised more and more as the organs and instruments 
of nadonalistn on the one hand as of world forces on 
the other. 


The Fa/at/jw 0/ DiijSmndu 

As the founder of the Arya Samaj, Dayananda (18^4- 
85) is generally taken to be a Punjabi, But bom as 
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he was in Kathiawar, he is in reality a Gujarati,, the 
same race to which Gandhi belongs* All the same, 
perhaps no single individual deser^^es the distinction 
of being the maker of the modern Punjab to the some 
extent and in the same sense as Dayananda* Practi- 
callv evcn'diing that is new in Punjabi life and thought 
can be traced to the cnergistic "futurism"* of this rematk* 
able personality, svho, however, paradoxically enough 
is regarded as the pioneer of a “back to the past” move¬ 
ment. We shall point out one or t^^o ot the specid 
features associated with this product of creative India 
in the nineteeiith-centuryd 

Dayouanda, the author of SsJj^rf/japr'ei^sa (1874), 
is kno\vn to be a religious reformer in so far as lie is 
the enemy of images, rituals, tlie P/transSf the TafttraSi 
etc. The Arya Samaj (est. 1875) has some distinct 
religious view-s, based as they are exclusively on the 
and tliese have been propagated with success. 
But another evidence to the effect that about modem or 
ancient India the religious scaffolding of on individual, 
institution or movement should not be made too much 
of by the student of culture is furnished by tiie fact tliat 
the Aiy^a Samaj has been the most powerful factor 
in Nordiem India, especially in the Punjab, in the 
propagation of Hindi language and literatuie. It is 
necessary to observe that Hindi is not the mother-tongue 
of the Punjabis. Hc|ually characteristic of the Arya 
Samaj activities is the spread of interest in Sanskrit 
language and literature. The cultivation of ancient 
Sanskrit as the key to Hindu culture is an item of mod¬ 
em civilhation wbich the Punjab owes to Day^anda. 
His achievement iti this field bears apt comparison 
with that of the greatest Hindu of all ages, Sivaji the 

1 Lajpat Rai: TAe Arja (London, 191 j)‘ 
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Greats whose self-conscious nationalism succeeded 
in rcstorbg Sanskritic studies suuong his people thereby 
helping fonv'ard the Sanskiitbation also of their mothcr- 
tongtie, ifarathi. 

'Fhen, there is the educational work (e.g., A,V. 
College, Lahore, 1SS6, Gurukd, Hardwar, 1902) 
carried on by the Arj ;t Samaj that alone would entitle 
aitv organbation to the iTighciit respect of mankinds 
And these schools and colleges are meant for bop 
as well as for girls. It is in the Atya Samslj schools, 
again, tliat the “depressed classes'^ got some of their 
first tastes of literacy. Industrial schools have like¬ 
wise been the handiwork of Dayananda's followers. 
Although professedly he had his eyes pinned to the past, 
nobody was thus a greater '^‘futurist” than this Guja¬ 
rati remaker of the Punjab. Uh was the philosophy 
of Dewey^s J'fAw/r ef Tomertos*. It is the inculcation 
of modern values in which he was profoundly inter¬ 
ested, The interest of the Ary a Samaj in science and 
technocracy is such an integral part of its faith that one 
might be tempted almost to ignore its formal religion 
and religious propaganda. 

The modernism or futurism of Dayananda has 
nowhere taken a more characteristic shape than in 
the movement for the re-conversion of such Hindus 
as for one reason or other have lost their Hindu moor¬ 
ings. This Itiddhi, purification or re-initiation is a 
modem counteqjart of the ]/ratyastoma ceremony of 
the At}kirva by which such Aryans as had for¬ 
saken their Aryan could taken back into the 

Aryan folds. The logic or the instrument of Daya- 
nanda here is old, but he has shown the w'ay towards 
a renewal of the Hindu society in flesh and blood. 
The application of the iuddhi principle in new fields 
and in diverse ways is likely today not only to help 
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forward the Hsrljan {ParinJj^ uplift movemcat, conserva- 
tiyely conceived as it is, of Gandhi, but also the some¬ 
what rixialdtrant propaganda of Ambedkar, the apostle 
of die “iintouchable 5 *^\ 

It is by an extension of the Ary a Samlj system 
of Juddhi that the agedong ^pbarsmh (march on) or ex* 
pansioQ cult of the Hindus can be carried for^^ard 
among the diverse races of India in a systematic and 
sdcntiSc manner. Dayananda's rdJe as a demogra¬ 
phic statesman and as an architect of Indian manhood 
is bound to grow from more to more along with the 
progress of the interest in caste-fusions, race^mixture etc. 
as agencies in the expansion of the hiindu population, 

Kdmdkr^^ as a ^tnaktr oj him 

Tlie category, “from Rammohun to Gandhi,” 
might imply that during the nineteenth and twentietli 
centnries creative India has perhaps taken mtecest 
solely or chiefly in matters economic, pollEleal, educa¬ 
tional or social. It would l>e wrong to appraise die 
creadons of modem India as having reference to these 
Helds only* Tliere axe other aspects of life and other 
interests of culture, and to these also the Indian mind 
has addressed itself during the last four or five geneni- 
tions. Tire creations of modern Indian culture in 
these other fields are apt continuations of ancient and 
mcdie\'^l, and by the world standard of today also 
they would be found to be as humane, as edifying and 
as ennobling as anything of k m^ndt des vakurs in the 
two Hemispheres. We ate talking of the contribu¬ 
tions of modem India to inner Me, morality and 
religious experience, and in this connection would 
like to single out Ramakrsna (1836-86), the Bengali 
saint, who is now a worid-figure as the preceptor and 
maker of Swami Vivekananda. 
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At the outset it is necessary to observe that Rama- 
kr^na u'as a worshipper of Kali and professionally a 
priest in a temple. His book learning u^as limited and 
ne knew as little of geology or the binomial theorem 
as the man in the moon. Besides, he did not think 
in terms of social reform, political advancement, in¬ 
dustrial reconstruction or things like that. Neither 
the category, “world-forces,’' nor the category, “nationa¬ 
lism,” woiild have conveyed any meaning to his life. 
And yet his Katbdmrita, “the nectar of words” (1882-86), 
has turned out to be the most dynamic social philosophy 
of the age, and this has created for him a position of 
one of the greatest “remakers” of mankind. 

It is in the language of the folk that Ramakr^m^ 
administers the foDowing bit of folk-logic (No. 

“My strength is all-sidedness. I would like to enjtw 
fish, for instance, in a variety of ways, fided and boiled, 
made into soup, pickled etc. I enjoy the Lord 
not only in His unconditioned state of Oneness, as 
unc^ualified Brahman in Samadhi, but also in his various 
blessed manifestations.” The power of Ramakr^M 
over the folk-mind can be easily guessed from such 
statements. 

Ramakr§na*s messages arc pen."aded by the milk of 
human kindness. He has his own conception of 
personal and inner life. But he is realistic and 
shrewd enough to understand that not ever}*bodv is 
like himself. He makes distinctions betw^een indivi¬ 
duals, and his programme for the making of man knows 
how to adapt itself to the reouirements of each. “The 
worship from fear, e.g., of hell fire,” we arc taught (No. 
397). intended for the beginner. Some people look 
upon the sense of sm as the whole of religion. They 

* The TtaciHHgs of Sri Kamakrislma (Advaita Ashraraa, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1954). 
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forget that it marks only tlte earliest and lower stage 
of spititualit}-,” In his judgment '*there is yet a higher 
ideal, a higher stage of spirituality, via. tlie love of 
God as our own Fathet or Mother.” Tt is this per- 
soriaJ uesus,—the human touch,’—between God and 
the individual that Ramakr^na emphasises in season 
and out of season. To be able to conceive such a direct 
iiaism in these matters constitutes by Itself a revolution 
of capital importance, 

Tlie teachings of Ramaki^na are pregnant with 
catholicity and the spirit of universal freedom. “As 
you rest ftrniiy on your own faith and opiuiou,” runs 
his adduce (No. 564), “so allow others also equal 
liberty to stand by theirs,” A precept like this is in¬ 
tended especially perhaps for the “high-brows,” the 
lover of vitandd (discussion), the disputants. And armed 
with a methodology like tliis his disciples can exercise 
their char^iveti (march on) undaunted and in a dare¬ 
devil mannet. Here we have the doctrine of a self- 
conscious pluralism sudi as would afford “the other 
fellow” also an opportunity for self-assertion and create 
chances for an open-air intellectual tug-of-war at mutuaJ 
convenience. 

Tlie respect for the “other fellow's” individua¬ 
lity is in Ramakrsna's social ethics a cause as well 
as an effect of his “appreciation” of other faiths. 
Yida nmt tatij path (as many faiths, so many paths) is 
pcperuaJly on his lips. The diversity of paths io the 
moral world does not frighten him. It is rather the 
fundamental ground-work of spirituality in liis analysis 
of human behaviour, A$ a true set\"ant of man he 
is profoundly convinced of the dignity of imlividual 
manhood and personality. 

Each one of the thousand and one expressions 
of tliis personality and manhood is to him a sacred 
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phenomenon. The multiplicity of mor^s^ creeds, 
cults, maDners and scndments as prevailing in the so¬ 
cial world—the “varieties of religious experience"',— - 
constitute in his psychology but an enc^'clopaedk of 
the manifold attempts made by the might of man to 
realke the Brif^aaranyaka-Upaidsad (T, iii, 28) ideal 
as embodied in the prayer, natncly, asaio ff/a zadgamaya^ 
tamas<} md jyniirganmja, mrityQT md mrUum gamuyu (from 
unreality lead me to reality, from darkness lead me 
to light, from death lead me to immottalitv), Kama- 
kr^na's faith in the dignity of man enables him thus 
to welcome the eitponeots of every faith as the builders 
of and travellers on roads to reality, light and immor¬ 
tality h, 

Every ch^mimi or wanderer on all these most hetero¬ 
geneous roads is to him a colleague and fellow-priest 
in the temple of man’s struggle towards higher and 
higher flights of freedom. And in this psychology 
we arc furnished with the profouudest conceptions 
bearing on the toleration of and friendly orientations 
to the diverse religious systems of the ’world. A deeper 
foundation for inter-racial harmony and inter-religious 
concord it is hardly possible to conceive. 

Raruakrsna is a believer in the equal!t)" of faiths. 
He has established the democracy of religions. His 
conceptions of religious democracy and spiritual 
equality are organically linked up with his ideals of 
the fnlJness of life. It is not In any single groove,— 
the Moove, the coterie, the sect or the community to 
W'hich he and his kith and kin are used because of birth 
and domicile,—that he sees life functioning. His mind 
is bent on recognizing the claims of the not-sclf, the 
other r$ or we*s, and on establishing a harmony bet¬ 
ween the self and the not-self. 

Idis philosophy of lifers fullness, based as it is on 
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the sympathy with the urges and requirements of the 
not-self, the others, the duality or the plurality, is not 
confined to the reactions and demands of the individual 
personalit)' alone. To him the doctrine that cotista 
dmlitd resfa insopprimibile come leggi immanente del nostro 
essere (this duality remains irreducible as the immanent 
law of our being) goes much beyond the life and art 
of single individuals, as analyzed by the Italian social 
philosopher Giorgio del Vecchio.' Ramakrsna 
would apply this maxim of dual, multiple or complex 
personality to each and every group of men as weU 
as to all inter-group relations and inter-communal 
moralities. 

Ramakrsna’s religion of life does not consider 
itself to be adequate and complete until it has granted 
a franchise of self-expression and self-direction to 
the creative urges, moral and spiritual experiences of 
the “other groups”,—new races, strange faces, die 
minds of the great not-self. Monistic religiosity, 
spiritualitarian absolutism, or imperialistic autocracy 
in religion and morality is as the poles asunder to his 
socio-spiritual planning of the universe. Nobody in 
the world’s culture-history and philosophical annals 
has been a more pronounced architect of the repub¬ 
lic of religions than Ramakrsna. 

To 'Ramakr§na vacillation is a sin, weakness is a 
sin, procrastination is a sin. In the very manner of 
S^ya the Buddha expounding the cult of appamdda 
and viriya Ramakrsna teaches Young Bengal the value 
of great and noble thoughts as follows (No. 518): “Many 
with a show of humility say, T am like a low worm gro¬ 
velling in the dust*. Thus always thinking themselves 
worms, in time tlicy become "weak in spirit like worms.** 

* £//a7, Djriito t Stato^ Rome, 1954, p. 6. 
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Ramakrsm would not allow anybody to cultivate such 
dehumanizing, ignoble and demoralizing thoughts. 
“Let not despondency ever enter into thy heart”, says 
he,“despair is the great enemy of progress in one’s 
own path.” His burden is as follows: “As a man 
thinks, so he becomes.” 

He is the enemy of cowardice-promoting humi- 
lity, genuine or counterfeit. It is the mind on which 
he works. The objective of his spiritual conversa¬ 
tions is the transformation of the mental processes 
along channels of strength, courage and hope. 

“The bondage is of the mind”, says he (No. 516), 
“freedom is also of the mind. If thou shouldst say, — 
‘1 am a free soul, 1 am the son of God, who can bind 
me?’ — ^frcc thou shalt be.” Ramakrsna’s pedagogics 
is nothing but a steady and comprehensive play upon 
the min d. As we have already obser\"ed, he does not 
talk much of social reforms, moral propaganda, plans 
of national reconstruction or the like. It is the trans¬ 
formation of the mind in which he is almost exclusively 
interested. For he is convinced (No. 514) that “the 
mind is everything. If the mind loses its liberty, you 
lose yours. If the mind is free, you are free too.” In 
the miUtu of such Kantian or Fichtean messages bearing 
on the mind and its freedom, coming as they did from 
the lips of a man whose school learning hardly went 
beyond the three R’s one can ca ily understand why 
the “highbrow” Universitarians, equipped as they 
were with Kant, Fichte, Hegel and whatnot, felt like 
pigmies, and “fools who came to scoff remained to 
pray.” 

Fichte’s attitudes arc w’cU-known. Writing in 
i8o8‘ for Young Germany he said: ist das 

' ^dtn an die Dtatsebe Nation^ Address XIV. 
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^oessere GeschkM ^geiiord^ji^ d^s Reirb 

des Ceii^es uvd der Vermmft (To you has 

been assigned the greater destiny, namely, that yon 
have to establish the Empire of the spirit and reason), 
mid kMTp^rlA GawuH ins^safnt £ih bihtrrschn- 

dis itr Wilton virnkhttn (and that you have to annihi¬ 
late the raw physical power as a determinant of the 
world).” It is dlls supremacy of the spirit and reason, 
and the emancipation of the mind trom matter, or 
rather the mind^s dominion over the world that consti¬ 
tutes the Gtitmoiij of Ramakrsna^s sayings. 

Nothing but strong determination and doggedness 
can please Ramalcrsna's soul. It is the strenuous and 
tenacious young men that he would like to see around 
himscIE /\nd for them he has propagated one souh 
inspiring motto. They are to say all the time (No. 
504): “I must attain prefecrion in this life; yea, in three 
days I must End God, nay, with a single utterance of 
his name, 1 w^Ul dra^w Him to me.” Such is the creed 
of individual sdf-discipline preached by Ramakrsrnit 
in the interest of the remaking of youths. 

Hollow formalism can have no piace in Rama- 
krsna^s thought. “What is the good of merely repea.t- 
ing the word (T am Siva 01 Cod)?"^ be asks 

(No* 413), 'Tt is only when one, by perfect meditation 
on the Lord in the temple of one's heart, has lost ail 
idea of seli and realized the Lord Siva within that one 
is entitled to utter this sacred word. What good can 
the mere repetition of the formula do witliout the reali¬ 
zation?” We are to understand diat this attack on 
“w'ords, words, words” is delivered as much against 
the Hindus of all denominations, as against Christian¬ 
ity, Islam, Buddhism and all other faiths, great or 
small. Ramakrsna is a teacher of oil mankind in the 
direct ion of sincerity and genuine spiritual it?. 
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Lectures on eternal verities like God and the soul, 
howsoever popularly delivered, or on the denunciation 
of Kama (lust) and Kanchana (gold or wealth), 
howsoever well-meaning they be, may leave in the long 
run hardly any impression upon the worldly-minded 
man. He needs a definite prescription for his daily 
life. Evcr)^body in the two hemispheres has often 
asked the question as to how it can be possible to 
harmonize God and the world. Ramakrsna*s homely 
recipe is as follows: “Look at the carpenter*s wife**, says 
he (No. Z52), “how many things she is doing at once! 
With one hand she stirs the flattened rice in the mor¬ 
tar of a Dbenkiy wdth the other hand she is nursing her 
child, and at the very same time she bargains with a 
purchaser about the rice. Thus though her occupa¬ 
tions are many, her mind is fixed the while on one idea 
that the pesde of the DIjenki shall not fall on her hand 
and bruise it.** The moral is self-evident. We are 
taught to “be in the world but always remember Him 
and never go astray from His path.** 

Ramakrsna’s messages do not therefore compel 
e\xr}'body to renounce house and home, family and 
property. His followers are not all Sartydsins, Sadhus 
and Su'dmis. He is the teacher of householders, busi¬ 
nessmen, lawyers, clerks, cultivators and others as 
well. In spite of his perpetual emphasis on the soul 
and communion with God Ramakr?na has thus succeeded 
in becoming one of the most influential expounders 
of positivism and secular cndcav'ours. In tliis synthesis 
of the transcendental and the positive he is but a 
chip of the old Hindu block coming down from the 
Vcdic times. And it is on the strength of this synthesis, 
again, that his Narcndra the Vivekananda thundered 
a Young India into being,—the India of economic cner- 
gism as well as of spiritual crcativcncss, of material 
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science aod technocracy as well as self-conttol and so¬ 
cial service. 


Moskm Kenshsunce 

During the last quarter of the ninetcenth-centuiy 
Bengali literafure war enriched with contributions from 
Moslem authors. The poet Kalkobad is one of the 
pioneers of Moslem Renaissance in Bengal. His wtit^ 
ings (f 1 3 80) in Bengali, Sanskritised or “chaste’' {sadhu) 
as it is, served to construct a bridge between hloslem 
and Hindu thought. To the same school belonged 
the poet Mozammel Huej. Ahmed Riazuddin used to be 
described as a “Pandit”. His Agni-Ksikkitt (Fire-Cock) is 
welLknown. As the author of a biography of Syed 
janialuddin of Persia, the founder of Pan-Islam, Riaz- 
uddin helped the Hindus and Mosletns to cast their 
eyes beyond the Indian boundaries in order to see fresh 
sources of light* Among the Moslem writers of this 
period in chaste Bengali Mir IMosharef Hosein has an 
important place. 

Somewhat later (f 1890) came Munshi Sheikh 
Abtinr Rahim to w'ork in the same held. A special 
value is to be attached to the prose writings in Bengali 
by Tashimuddin Ahmed. His Bengali translation of 
the Koran has enriched Bengali thought (f 1890)* 
As editor of isisp/ (Bengali Journal^ he enabled Bengal 
to expand her intcllectud and social cO'Usciousness in 
a systematic manner. Another great Moslem writer 
of tills time, although junior, is Abdul Karim. He got 
the title of Snhilyn-inJaradii in Sanskrit because of his 
researches and publications in Bengali* By the begin¬ 
ning of the present century he was a prominent figure 
of literary Bengal. 

The twentieth century commenced with strong 
“teformist” tendencies among Bengali Mussalmaos. 
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A powerful critic of Moslem life, who succeeded to 
a certain extent in inspiring divine discontent in Ac 
ranks of his co-rcligionists, is Imdadnl Hut[* ITie m- 
spiration furnished hj Kaikobad Tvas operative stilL 
Emdad Ali, who estaSlisbed the Nathan sir (Bengali jour¬ 
nal) was a Kaikobadian in his idewpoint. Bengali 
literature got an impetus llkeudsc from the journal 
KGhmsr edited by Roshan AU and the edited by 

Ismail Hosein Sriirasd. 

The “ideas of igoj” found able exponents among 
the Mussaimans of Bengal. The contributions of Abdul 
Rasul to the popularbiation of ideas are immense 
although his literary work does not seem to he much. 
Abdullah Surhawaidy’s Habhl Akfhi may be mentioned 
in this connection, llie self-sacrificing idealism of 
Idakut Hussain, the door to door preacher of JTaiWwZf/ 
and the friend of students and young men, deserves 
recognition among the adiicvements ot Moslem India. 
He was not a Bengali but he adopted Ben^ as his 
home, and although it was not possible for liim to ser\^c 
Bengali literature his place in Bengali ideology is con¬ 
siderable. liakut Hussain is a figure that Young Bengal 
will not willingly Jet die. 

During the first decade of the present century two 
powerful Bengali writers appeared on the scene among 
the Mussaknans and both developed in a large measure 
the critical and reformist tendencies of Imdadul Huq, 
The one is Maniruzzaman Islamabad!, His B/jdrufi 
MissisI/z/iSfi SMjstfd invites attention to the religious, 
social and educational activities of the Mussalraans, 
His Bengali journal, A/Isitsmy sought, among o^er 
things, to “rationalize'' Islam. The other “rationalist” 
is Akram Khan, wHiose journal is to be 

counted as a great povrer in Bengali thought. 

We have to call attention to the fact that consec- 
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vat ism or reactionarisni is not, as is generally alleged, 
tbe sole feature ot Moslem life and thought. Strong 
criticism ot Moslem life, demand for new social and 
cultural conditions, at any rate, the desire not to remain 
sarisiied with what is,—these traits have been in evidence 
in iioslcm Bengal continuously for nearly two genera¬ 
tions. Mrs. R* S. Hosein, the educationist, who died 
in- 1932, was a stern critic of the conventional Moslem 
titans. The same tendency is manifest in Lutfur Raha- 
man* " Rationalism ” is likewise prominent m the 
contributions of Abul Kalam Azad, who, however, 
writes in Urdu. 

Among the lyric poets of Moslem Bengal Naz- 
rul Islani, Abdul Kadir, Ja&iniuddin and Wazed All 
are endowed with creative gifts. No account of Ben¬ 
gali poetry since 1920 can be complete without refe¬ 
rence to the contributions of tiiese and other Aiussal- 
man authors. 

Tlie politics of Moslem Bengal are almost as varied 
as those of Hindu India. It is, therefore, not necessary 
to go into details about the “parties/' Tn spite of the 
great improvements engendered as a result of the 
Government of India Act 1921 in economic standing 
and worldly esteem the Moslems &n masst do not as 
yet happen to be sotiidly as high as the Hindus. This 
fact explains as a rule the occasional absence of amity 
between the two wings of Bengali public life. But 
otherwise, so far as general ideas are concerned, the 
Bengali Mussalmans represent as many tendencies 
from the "e.\tremc tight to the “ extreme left'' as 
do the Hindus, But the number of “higher intellec¬ 
tuals"* among the ^^lussalmans in proportion to their 
populationaJ strength is not as great as that among 
the Hindus. In social statistics Moslem progressive 
ism is vet not much m evidence. The strands of pro 
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grcssive thought and liberal outlook do not tfaercforc 
appear as ptornmentiy or voluminously and power¬ 
fully among the Mussalmatis as among the Hindus* 

It is necessaryj howeveCj to get odented to an 
important fact in the modern culmral life of Bengali 
Mussalmans. We liave observed that for the last two 
generations or so their authors and joumaiists have 
been awakening a desire among their co-religiouists 
to study the achievements of ^*ancicnt” Islam, l.e*, the 
contributions of Moslem culture to the medieval world. 
This tendency" has got a fillip in recent years on account 
of the Bengali Moslem Literary Conferences (r 1932). 
Tile organizers of tl^ese Conferences are equipped 
with the modern spirit as well as international outlook* 
They represent the same double quest of modem In¬ 
dia from Rammohim to Cjandhi as do the Hindus, 
viz,, the cultivation of nationalism on the one side 
and of viha-Jak/I fworld-fiirces) on the other. Tn their 
orientations to **ancient Tsiam^j therefore, they are 
not raising the cry for *'bach to the past” in any manner* 
It is the spirit of Moslem positivism in science and 
historiography that they are trying to restore, and they 
are interpreting it in a way calculated to serve the 
requirements of modem life. 

f or the last two generations, tlietcforc, we have 
been W'atching a genuine or rebirth 

among the Mussalmans* Jr is not merely a Renaissance 
in the ordinary sense to the effect that Mussalmans 
are 1 tying to accomplish something and thus exhibit 
signs of life and vigour of some sort or other* We 
see here a Renaissance in the original sense as well, i.c,, 
the Moslem past is being re-born under new condi¬ 
tions, and tlic present is being reconstructed under 
the inspiration of past ideals to help forward the supply 
of the pressing wants of today* The past is tlius being 
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re-interpreted and transformed to serv^e as a plank for 
“futurism”. The ideological foundations of a deeper 
solidarism between the Hindus and Mussalmans are 
thus being laid wide and deep in Bengal, and this not¬ 
withstanding the frictions of the “communal award” as 
sanctioned by the Government of India Act (1935). 

Viha-Sakti (World-Forces) in India Todaj^ 

Rammohun (1772-1833), the father of New India, 
was also like Herder and Comte one of the founders of 
the comparative method in social science. He was thus 
a maker of the modern world. Since then every move¬ 
ment with which the Indian nation-builders have been 
associated has been broad-based on world-culture. 
And Rammohun in inviting Western culture into 
Indian consciousness and according to it the rightful 
place it deserves in all human development was only 
continuing the historic tradition of India’s old masters, 
e.g., of Varahamihira (c $05-589 a.c.). This astronomer 
of the sixth century had frankly admitted that although 
the Greeks were Mlechchhas i.e., “unclean barbarians”, 
they must have to be worshipped as Kisis (sages) 
because the science of astronomy had rnade great 
progress among them (lirihat Samhhd\\, 14). Openness 
of mind is not a new feature in Indian Weltansclyauung. 

»See the present author’s "Doctrine of World-Forces” in 
the paper read at the Bengali Literary Conference at Mymensingh 
(April 1911), contributions to xh.c Grihastiya (Calcutta, 1912-1916), 
The Sdetiet of History and tb« Hope of Mankind (London, 1912). 
ViJva-SakJi {CaXcuivu^ 1914), contributions to the "World of Cul¬ 
ture” Section of the Collegian (Calcutta, 1920-24), “Die Sozialc 
Philosophic Jung-Indiens” (DentteJbe Kundseban, Berlin, April, 
1922), Artbik Unnaii (1926-36), the "MiscclUny” Section of 
the CaUutta Kniew (1935-36), EkdUr Dbana-DauUt O Artba/dstra 
(The Wealth and Economics of Our Own Times) 2 vols. (1930, 
1935), as well as Varttaman Jagaf (The Modem World) in twelve 
voU. (1914-3})- 
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A veritable Wanderlust corresponding to the clktra'mti 
(march on) of old {Aitareya Brdbwana VII, 15) and 
desire to master the viiva-iakti (world-forces) is em¬ 
bodied in the memorable verse {c 1886) by Hem 
Chandra Bancrji (1858-1905) as follows: 

“Take thee to the ocean*s deeps; 

And crowns of mountains scramble bold; 
Planets of the universe 
Ransacked be merciless; 

Tempests and meteors. 

Flame of lightning fierce. 

Grasp, man, audadous-firm. 

Venture, then, on life’s work.” 

And the comparative method foreshadowed in the 
life’s work of Rammohun is so ingrained in India’s 
psyche that the principle of boycott which has operated 
several times in the sphere of politics as a weapon 
for freedom and racial equality has hardly any 
application in the cultural enterprises of creative India. 

The number of Indians who visit lapan, i\mcr- 
ica, England, France, Germany and Italy for indus¬ 
trial, technocradc and economic investigations has 
been steadily on the increase, espedally since the Sn'adesbi 
Movement of 1905. India does not study the advance 
of modem capitalism alone. The other side of the 
shield, namely, socialism in all its wings,—Godwin, 
St. Simon, Owen, Marx, Engels, Kautsky, Sorel, Lenin, 
Cole,—has been likeu'ise receiving attention among 
the Indian path-finders. 

In the appreciation of the world’s celebrities, again, 
India docs not make any distinction bct\^'ecn nation¬ 
alities. The Washington Day and the Goethe Day were 
celebrated at different centres in India in 1952. In 1935 
Indian scholars in philosophy paid homage to the 
spirit of Spinoza. Firdausi’s memory was honoured in 
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1934. And homage to Andrew Carnegie was paid in 1955. 

W'anderhist has already liad solid influence on 
thought. The methodolo^ of Voltaire’s Le/fres 
PhilosopbiqMS^ in which a toreign land is idealized as 
the depositary of all possible cultural and political 
bliss, has more or less been at work in the Indian jour¬ 
nalism and travel literature such as comes from the 
pen of authors who have lived in Eur-America and 
Japan, Writers on foreign institutions and life arc 
quite popular. 

The painters and sculptors of Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras do not seek their technique exclusively 
from old Buddhistic and medieval Indo-Persian sour¬ 
ces. The great masters of Japan and China as well 
as of Europe have profoundly influenced the work of 
Abanindra Nath Tagore, Nanda Lai Bose, M. K. Mhatrc 
and Phanindra Nath Bose. 

Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, Hugo, Whitman, 
Browning, Ibsen, Veats, Dostoyevski, Gorki, Bojer, 
Hamsun, Galsw^orthy and Shaw call forth among Indians 
the same enthusiasm as among the Westerners. Helm¬ 
holtz, Pasteur, John Stuart Mill, Bergson, Lombroso, 
James, Hobhouse, Wundt, Croce, Einstein—they all have 
admirers and followers in India. The great philoso¬ 
phers of Germanv from Kant, Fichte and Hegel, to 
Haeckel and Eucken are as popular in India as her 
own masters. Indeed, theie arc hardly any world- 
currents to which modern India docs not react in a 
creative manner. 

For instance, the growth of a “Greater America” 
of culture and commerce on the In dian subcontinent 
may be appraised as a profound reality of contempor¬ 
ary civilization. And this expansion of America in 
India has been promoted by Americans and Indians 
alike. The beginnings of the Agricultural Institute 
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Rt Pusa were laid with Arnerican money. The Rocke¬ 
feller Institute of Hygiene at Calcutta as well as the Rami- 
krsni Temple at Belur on the Ganges (near Calcutta) are 
embudiments of American idealism. CoHJperation of 
Indian capital vnth. American is to be found in the Tata 
Hydro-electric works. The origins of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Works likewise were to a certain extent due to 
Indo-Ameiican coUaboriition. The investment of 
American capital in jute and other enterprises is more¬ 
over an important factor in the Indian economy. 
Then there is to be noticed the work of American 
missionaries and educators in Indian hospitals and 
schools or colleges. 

Indians themselves have not ^ilcd to appreciate 
and assimilate the contributions of American culture. 
It was our poet Hem Chandra Bancrji who during 
the eighties of the last century was one of the first to 
draw our attention to the epoch-making energisni. of 
the jVmerican people. The activities of the Kama- 
kr^na-Vivekananda Mission in the U.S.A. have enabled 
us to realize the value of American social ideals and 
institutions. 

It is the American farms^ factories, banks, busi¬ 
ness houses, industrial and commercial schools, and Uni- 
vetsicies on which Jogen Ghosh's Association for the 
Industrial and Scieutilic Education of Indians in for¬ 
eign countries laid a special stress during the glorious 
Siiadexhi period (190J-10)* The National Council 
of Education, Bengal, likewise sought to Americanize 
Indian education* industr)^ and business organization 
by importing American methods and ideals through 
its scholars educated in the U*S*A. (1910-14). Nor 
have the Indian Universities under the creative leader¬ 
ship of Asutosh Mookcrjec lagged behind in deri¬ 
ving inspiradon from American institutions, books 
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and journals. In matberimtics, physics, chemisti^f, 
medicine, biology, andiropologv, philosophy, statis¬ 
tics, economics, politics, sociology', banking, insur¬ 
ance, ttansportation and what not,^—Ametican authors 
or ttsmslators from French and German have been 
permitted by the UniversitY authorities to invade the 
academic life. In so fat as Young Indians brain is 
nurtured on English thought it is today at least onc- 
third Americanized in methodology and outlook. 
Emerson, O. W. Holmes, James, Boas, Stanley Hall, 
EJewey, Scligniao, Taussig, Mitchell, Small, Giddings, 
Lowie, Goldems^iser,Ross, Sorokin, Max Weber (artist), 
Barnes, Hocking, Hankins, Parmelce, as well as Carnegie, 
Edison, Ford and other American names aie to be 
counted among some of the enduring influen¬ 
ces on Indian hfe and thought i'o this list have » 
be added the names of Hopkms, Lanman, Blooraheld, 
Jackson, Laufer, Ryder, Clark, Edgerton and other 
Indologists, as well as Sunderland, j* H. Holmes and 
otlier publicists. 

Among the formative forces of Young India 
(s ic)oj-io) nothing can be described as having bepi 
more constructive and solid than the Japanese artist 


* Set the present aachods YanktfsSm Ewc^pf IFr// 
(Calcutta, 1914-1911), “Types and Tendcndcs Id Amedcan banU- 
(Juifraa/ aj the Kafianal Char^btr fij Comment, June 

Tm P&Utkul PhihtGphtt: ifoj (Madias, 1918): "Aznerica^ 

Business Contacts ’wnih the Pcciplc of India” {India aad iht WGridi 
Calcutta, jimuary 'E.k^ler Dhana-Duuht O Arfhaiaitm (The 
Wealth Jind Econonucs of Our Ov n Times), 1950, 1955, Calcutta, 2 
Vols.; D* C. Dis Gupta: *Wocationa] Gaid^cc In Aniexica'’* lecture 
at the Bangiya. Dhana Vifnan Parishai (Bengali Institute of Ecodo- 
mics), 8 July published in the Instfran^ and Piminct 

(Calcutta) fot August 1954, “Indusiiial Education in Dewey ^5 
Social Philosophy^', lecture at the "Antarjatik Banga” Piarlshat 
(‘International ^ngal” Institute), ag July, 1954, published in 
the C^cutia for September 1954. 
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Kakasu Okiikuru’s two books, Ideah of the East and 
TAp An^akening of Japan, Okakura may even be regar¬ 
ded as perhaps lie greatest single foreign influence 
in the life and thought of Indian intellectuals during 
the Sn>adesbi period in its first phases* Japan has taught 
India great lessons during the generation commencing 
with the Russo-Japanese V 7 ar (1904). India's admi¬ 
ration for Japanese industry, eflicicn^ and diplomacy 
has grown from more to more ail this time.^ 

Since the end of the Great War, however, India 
has been encountering Japan more as a dangerous 
rival than as an inspiring guide. The glass, hosieiy^ 
porcelain and other industries of Bengal as well as 
the big textile industiyf of India have begun to expe¬ 
rience a life-and-dcath struggle vii-d-ms the imports from 
Japan, But aO tiie same, India is learning dong with 
the world the old lesson over again, namely, that “peace 
hath her victories no less glorious than war,” Even 
when the Great War came to an end ^<^ther 

Eux-Ametka nor of course Asia could suspect that 
industrialkation as well as technocracy were being 

1 See the present au[bor's Tbt Fufurism of Ycttng AfLi {Btrlin 
Devehpmtnf (Madras, NeaiJji Asiar 

dm (The Parent of New Asia), Calcutta 1915-1917, "The Stren^h 
and Limitations of Ecodditiec Japan” and "Business Organiza- 
flon as an Aid to the Economic Expansion of japan” in the Cal¬ 
cutta Rfj/ra’, for November 19J j and January i954;aQd “Japanese 
Expansion Through Bengali Eyes*’ tpyrhutal Efartamist^ Tokyo, 
July 19|G); P, K* Mukerjee: “The Economic Eepansion of the 
Japanese People**, lecture at the "Antarj^dk Banga” Parishat 
(“International Ben&ai** Institute) April S, 1931; B. N. Ghosc: 
■’Labour and Wages in Japan**, lectuie at the “MaJda in Calcutta” 
Society, Calcutta, ^7 December if Hi reported in the Commertiai 
Ca^etit, Calcutta, for 14 January iflJl S. M. Bose;: **Bustdess 
Organization in Japan*', Eectnre at the Bangiya Dbarta-Vijnan 
Parishat (Bengab Institute of Econonaics), Calcutta, 24 iflatch 195 Jr 
reported in the Amrita Patrikat Calcutta, 49 March 195 J* 
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mastered by Japan so adequately as to constitute in 
the near future a %"eritable **Japanese peril” In the esti¬ 
mation of commercial nations, 

India understands, liowever,, that with nothing more 
than three meals of rice and raw hsh without milk and 
butter as the daily staple the Japanese people has demon¬ 
strated that it is possible to command the latest engines, 
machines, implements, and machine tools and challenge 
comparison with the pioneers of industrialism and 
capitalistic civilizadon, Japan is therefore Still con¬ 
tinuing to inspire the creative di inkers and organizets 
of the Indian people during the period of her new tri¬ 
umphs. Japan has influenced Indian thought not 
only by works like Fify Y€<jrs qf Nesi^ Japan edited 
by Okuma, Nitobe*s BushiS and the indological rcsear- 
dics of ,,\nesaki, Takakusu, Hattori, Suzuki, Sugiara, 
Otani and others but also on account of the demographic 
invesdgadons of Uyeda, the journals like the Or/- 
eaiai (Tokyo) and the publications of the 

Bureau of Social Affairs (Home Office, Tokyo) in regard 
to ^'Social Work in Japan” (1934). 

The civilization of France has had an abiding in¬ 
fluence on the educadon and culture of Young India,' 
From Descartes to Henri Poincard, from Lamarck 
to Pasteur, from Moli^rc to Maupassant, from Montes¬ 
quieu and Saint Simon to Jean Jaur^, Gide and Bou- 


* See the present author'^s "A View of France” {phdtm RiritVt 
Calcuttaj October Dtvthpmtnt (Madras 1:9^6), 

Tbt PoAV/ffl/ Phih^Gpbiti Sitt^€ 190; (Madras igift), Cufnp^ratm 
Pidagegics m reiaijan fs Pitbik Finafi^t and Nafia/taJ Weallh (Calcutta 
19^9), Panse DaJ Af#; (Ten Months at ParisJ, Caloitta igao-i9}a; 
D. C. Das Gupta: “fiducatjouaj Ideals in France,” lecture at 
the "Antar}adi Banga” Pirishat (^Intertiadoiml Bengal" Institute), 
Calcutta, on February 17, 1935, reported in F^n'ord, Calcutta, 
Februflty ii, 195J. On Rabelais see his paper in Prabud^ BAtfra/d, 
Calcutti, January 1935. 
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frofD Kous^cau, Comte and Guizot to Bergson, 
Durkheim and Livy-Bruhl, from Corot to Cezanne 
and Rodin, from Montaigne to Anatole France, Romain 
Rolland, and Hend Barbusse—the contribations of 
the French genius have conveyed to the Indian mind 
piofoiind messages of creative value. And these are 
as varied and complex as are the different cioss-section5 
of the Indian inteliigefitsm to which they are addressed. 
One can almost assert diat after British thought no 
culture has left a greater impression upon the head 
and heart of Indian writers and scholars than have 
the creadons of the French mind. 

Then there are the French products in “indolog).” 
Tlie Indologists of Young India have derived im¬ 
mense benefit from tlic works of French savants relating 
to ancient India including ‘'Greater India”, especially 
China and Indo-Qiinn. The studies in indhnismf of 
French antiquarians and philologists from Chezy, Berg- 
fligne and Bumouf to Barth, S^nart, Levi, Fouchcr, 
Pelliot, Bloch, Przyluski, Finot, Masson-Oursel, Renou, 
dc la Valide Poussin, Ph. Stern, and Grousset belong 
to the most substantial food of lattetday Indkn scho¬ 
lars in philology, Buddhism, arcbaiology, etc. 

With French civilization the direct contacts of 
Young India on a large scale have to be traced back 
of course to the *'ideas of igoj”, but especially to the 
happenings of the Great War when the Indian soldiers 
found themselves in Flanders and Northern Ftance. 
Since then the intercourse has gone on expanding in 
diverse directions, cultural and social.. 

As representatives of smmes moraks et politiques 
comprising, as they do, in French thought economics 
also Lcv'asscur, Tardc, Worms, Yves-Guyot, R. G. Levy, 
Rist, Henri See, Truchy, Bousquet, Aftalion, Andte 
Siegfried^ Brunlies, Richard, Duprat, Hauser, Oualid, 
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loscph-Barth< 51 cmy, Liesse, Nogaro, Gonnard, Bouthoul, 
Baudin and Lasbax have, it may be obsen^ed, already 
entered the domain of Indian research. 

From the standpoint of technocracy and occupa¬ 
tional structure Italy is not a “capitalistic” region but 
a land of “mixed” (i.c. agrar-industrial) and diversified 
economy, as Mussolini has made it clear in the speeches 
explaining the law of corporations (December, 
1935). In other words, Italy is nearer to India socio¬ 
economically than are Germany, Great Britain and 
the U.S.A. This aspect of Italian economy and sodo- 
graphy has been gradually dawning upon the business 
world and economic thought in India.^ 

So far as the culture of Italy is concerned, Madhu- 
sudan Dutt, the greatest Bengali poet of the nineteenth 
centurv', was powerfully influenced by Italian creations. 

1 lis Vadba bears the impress of Virgil and 

Dante. His sonnet to Pctrarca is well-known. The 
Bengali prose-writer Jogindranath Vidyabhushan 
wrote the biographies of Mazzini and GaribaldL 
These tvk*o Italian celebrities have formed the subject- 
matter of biography like^\nse in Marathi, Urdu, Hindi 
and other Indian languages. The painter Sasi Kumar 
Hesh and the sculptor Gopeswar Pal also have derived 
inspiration and guidance from Italy. 

* See the present author’s Economic Development (Madras 19*6), 
“Contacts with Economic Italy'* (Joitmal ojf the benj^i National 
Chamber of Commerce^ June and December 1951), “Italo-lndian 
Intercourse” (India and the Worlds GJeutta, August i93z)» ItaJite 
(Several Times in Italy, Calcutta, 1924-1931); P. K Muker- 
jec: “The Economic and So<^ Aspects of Fascist Italy”, IcC' 
ture at the “Antarjatik Banga” Parishat (“International ^ngal** 
Institute) Calcutta, April 8, 1934, published in the Insurance and 
Finance keviev$ Calcutta, June and July 1954; P. N. Roy. Ainsso- 
lini Yonng Italy (Calcutta 1953); U. Redano; La Stato Etico 
(Florence, 1927); R- Morandi: Grande Industria in Italia (Bari, 
1931). 
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India’s contacts with Italy since the middle of 
die nineteenth century, especially since the opening 
of the Suez canal in 1869, have been extensive. The 
visits of Indian scholars to Italian centres of art 
and science, during the twentieth century, especially 
since the end of the Great War (1014-18), have grown 
in number and frequency. It is during this the latest 
period that leaders of Italian life and thought such as 
Pantaleoni, Luzzatti, Croce, Formichi, Giorgio del Vec- 
chio, Niceforo, Mortara, Gini, Gentile, Tued, Graziani, 
Tivaroni and others have come foi^’ard to meet Indian 
scientists, poets, economists, philosophers, historians and 
educators halfway, so to say. The anti-malaria and anti¬ 
tuberculosis campaigns of Italy have been furnishing 
Indian sodal workers with construaive suggestions. 
Students of land-economics and mral reconstruction 
have been watching the Italian bomfica inteff'ait move¬ 
ments w'ith admiration and creative enthusiasm. 

The contributions of “modem”, i.c., Bism^uckian 
and post-Bismarckian Germany to the economic and 
sodal welfare of mankind have been arresting the 
attention of the Indian inttUigentsia. The German 
Anerbenrecht is the law relating to land by which equal 
partition among heirs (conceded as much by Roman 
as by Hindu jurisprudence) is torbidden. By its pro¬ 
visions the proprietor is authorized to “select” any 
one of his hdrs (not necessarily the eldest son) to be 
the sole heir. At the same time the “selected” heir 
is compelled to pay off in cash or otherwise the other 
legal heirs. Tliis German legislation is being appraised 
as eminently suitable for Indian conditions. Social- 
t^sichenmg^ i.e. social insurance is another achievement 
of the German people to which Indian economists and 
statesmen are directing their attention. Tlic Bcmfs-wid 
Facbscbulweserty i.e., the system of professional and 
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industrial “subject-schcx>ls” for which the Gerimd 
business world is so noted has equally appealed to 
the technical experts and educators of India. Atten¬ 
tion is also being directed to the FraucnschuUn^ 

i.e., the Social Welfare Schools for Women, whose 
importance for India cannot be over-emphasised. 

These are some of the latest counts on which 
German culture has been demanding the attention 
of Indian thinkers and practical men. As for pre- 
Bismarckian Germany it may be said that theie was 
no universitarian in India during the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury who did not come under Goethe’s influence. 
Hegel contributed much to the mentality of the reform¬ 
ers of Hinduism constituted under the Brahmo- 
Samaj. Not less influential were Kant and Schopen^uer. 
It is with the Swadeshi Movement (1905) Young 
India began to take interest in the Germany of exact 
science, medicine, industry, technocracy and business 
organization. Since then German science and industry 
have been well represented in Indian life. To the 
“ideas of 1905” Young India may be said to owe its 
discover}" of Germany as the land of Frederick List, 
authgr of Das Nationaie System der Politischen Oekanomity 
and of Fichte, the philosopher of the “youth move¬ 
ment”. 

Since the end of the Great War the firms like 
Krupp, Borsig, Demag, M. A. N., Siemens-Schuckert, 
I. G. Farbenindustrie, Lcuna-Werke, Junkers etc. have 
become some of the engineering and chemical reah- 
ties of Indian experience. In and through the Reichs- 
verband der deutschen Industrie, Verein deutscher 
Ingcnieurc, Verein deutscher Maschinenbauanstalten 
and other organizations it has been possible for 
Indians to catch glimpses of “rationalization” and 
the “second industrial revolution”. Today in 
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Indian thought German Kultur is a living stream 
of contributions to nationalism and the world-forces 
from Herder to Hitler. It should be observed that 
in India, generally speaking, Austria,—no matter what 
be the fortunes of the Anschluss (union) question,— 
is taken as a member of the German culture-systci^ 
and the influence of this system on Indian culture is 
as profound and comprehensive as on any other cul¬ 
ture-system of the world. 

Kalidasa’s Saksmtald was translated into German 
by Forster in 1791, and Herder introduced this German 
tendering to Goethe and Schiller. Schlegel’s Weis- 
ixit der Indier (The Wisdom of the Indians) was pub¬ 
lished in 1808 and Bopp’s studies in comparative gram¬ 
mar beD^xen 1816 and 1852. Since then indology lias 
been sedulously cultivated in very many of the twenty- 
three Universities of Germany, and the results of resear¬ 
ches by German Indologists have to a certain extent 
filtered down to the non-Sanskritists, general intellectuals 
and indeed the entire Vo/Jk of Germany. This reputa¬ 
tion of Germany for indology was already a great 
force among the Indian intellectuals even previous 
to 1905. The Germans were regarded as in a some¬ 
what special sense the Sanskritists, the Pandits or 
Brdhff/anas of Eur-America. This position was created 
for them, among other reasons, on account of the em¬ 
ployment of a large number of German scholars,— 
.Aufrccht, Hultzsch, Kiclhorn, Oppert, etc.,—in the 
Archaeological Department of the Government of 
India. 

It is ver\" interesting that when Kauulya’s Artha- 
Jds/ra was discovered in 1903 the question of its auth¬ 
enticity was left with the German J^dhmanas to decide. 
This dependence on the German Pandits in matters 
relating to Indian culture was a feature in the scholar- 
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ship of the British intlologisr Vincent Smith. Tn tl^c 
third edition of the E^srfy Hisfery of hd/J ( 0 >ford, 1914, 
p, M3) his chief support in regard to the Kautdya 
question is found to be the ‘‘researches of German 
scholars”, which have "dearl^^ established", as lie 
thought, “that the ArfIkjJssfra is rdt imH alt (genuine 
and old/*. In A. B. Keith’s Yiistory of Sanskrit Uftra- 
turt (Oxford, T928), also, the influence of German indo- 
logy is patent at almost every page* It is not strange, 
therefore, that even those Indians who do not know 
the German language and cannot read, for instance, 
a work like Windisch^s entided Ges^^bkhit dtr Stsnsknt'- 
philokgk mid Ifidisckn Alteritmishmds^ Vol. 1. (Str^- 
Diirgj '9^7) II. (Betiin 1920) should cherish 

extraordinary conceptions about Gennany*^ contri¬ 
butions to the study of Indian culmre* 

In recent years (1920-55) the intimate contacts 
between Indian and German Indologists have served 
but to maintain those ideas intact. Equipped as some 
Indian indologists today arc with a knowledge of the 
German language they arc cultivating a first-hand 
acquaintance with the publieadons of Zimmer, 
Lassen, Deussen, Gar be, Hillebrandt, von LeCoq, 
Jolly, Jacobi, Luedets, Geiger, \Xuest, Hauer, 
Schrader, Schubidng, Kobel, Zimmer jun., Brclocr, 
von Gbsenapp and others* llie interest of von 
Glasenapp and Reinhard Wagner in the topics of 
modern India is a new feature in Germsut indology* 
The humanistic approach to and secularbation of in- 
dolog)*in the researches of Flillebrandt, Fkk, J, J. Meyer, 
Goetz, piper and Breloer have been attracting the notice 
of Indian sdtolars. 

Among those interested in economics, statistics, 
and social science the publications of Soring, Toen- 
nic3, Diehl, Eugen Fischer, Spranger, Sombart, Schunv 
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peter, Herkner, Adolf Weber, von Wiese, Zahn, Wage- 
mann, Zwiedincck, Matschoss, Spann, Haushofer, Schum¬ 
acher, Burgdoerfer, Lotz, Manes, Aschaffenburg, Freud, 
Waffenschmidt, Freycr, Koellreuttcr, Ruedin, B^xa, and 
others arc gradually getting knoum as contributions 
likely to introduce Indian scholars to fruitful methods 
of investigations.^ 

The most important cultural influences on India 

* See the present author^s Eiottomk Dfveiopmtat (Madras 1926), 
“Industrial Centres and Economic Institutions in Germany” 
(Journal of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce^ September 1931), 
♦•Goethe, Germany and the Indian People” (In^a and the W erld^ 
Calcutta, March 1932), “Social Idealism in Goethe's Lyrics and 
Dramas” (Prabuddba Bbarata, Calcutta, July and August 1932), 
“The Hitler-State” (Insurance and Finance Retiev, Calcutta, October 
and November Pardji/a Jarmani (Germany under Defeat) 

Calcutta, 1921-55. Attention may be drawn to the papers read at 
the Banglya German Vidya Samsad (Bengali Society of German 
Culture), namely, H. Richter: “New Germany” (Septem^^ 12. 
1933), S. C Mit^ “Experimental Psychology in Germany” (Nov. 
*«> *935). published in xhc Calcutta Renn- for February 1954; 
K. L. Ganguli: “Lessing and Gemwn Literature” (January 10, 
1954), H. Nitzschke: “Three German Sociologists: Tocnnics, von 
Wiese and Freyer” (March 27, 1934) published in the C R. for 
May 1934; B. K. Ghosh: “Recent German Researches in Linguis¬ 
tics” (April 20, 1934). J. N. Basu: “Engineering and Industrial 
Germany” (Decem^r 15, 1934) puhlishcd in the Journal of the 
College of Engineering and Technology, Jadabpur, Calcutta, January 
1955, H. L. Rov: “Chemistry in German Industry and Co.mmcrcc” 
(May 3, 1935) published in the ], C. E. T. September 1955, H. 
Kabin “Kant and Modem Thought” (Sept. 15, 1953)* B.K. Sarkar. 
“German Winter Relief as a Form of ^dal Service” (May 14, 
1936), Dublished in Prabuddba hbdrata (Oaober 1956), B. N. Roy: 
“Aviation in Germany” (July 18, 1956) and S. C. Mitra: “The 
Gestalt Theory in German Psychology” (September, 26, 1956). 

Sec also D. C Das Gupta: “Fichte and His Educational 
Philosophy” (India and the World, Calcutta, August 1954)* *he 
contributions of German (as of other) scholars to indology see 
E. Windisch: Geschiebte der Sanskrit Pbilologie and indiseben .Alter- 
tumshmde, Vol. I. (Strassburg 1917)* Vol. H. (Berlin 1920). 
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from the Russian side have been m the fields of literature 
and sociaJ pliilosophy^ Tolstoy was already a force 
among the Indian tntilUgmtsia in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury* Tlie establishment of the Duma by the Czar 
as an aftermatlt of the first Russian revolution engen¬ 
dered by the failures in the war witli Japan (i 904-0j) 
was synchronous with the S^ad&ihl Movement in 
India and could not fail to be a source of inspiration 
in the Indian constitutional struggle* Tlie treatment 
of social questions as a feature of Russian literature was 
discussed through the pages of the monthly Grihasth 
or “Householder” (19IZ-14) in connection with Katara- 
sink's (1766-1826) l^uha. Dostoyevski and Turgenev' 
were introduced through the same journal during the 
war of 1914-1918. The Swadfshi movement in India was 
characterized by the enthusiasm for industrialization 
on the one hand and by that for folk movements, rural 
service, village reconstruaion and cottage industry 
on the other. In regard to this second aspect Kron 
potkin^s Fkld^, Faciories md Workshops was a forma¬ 
tive force. Down to the end of the Great War, how- 
ever, interest m Russia was confined to a handful of 
star-gazers and culture-pioneers in India. 

Russia became a powder In the world of culture 
in the two Ilernispheres with the establishment of the 
Soviet regime in November 1917. But it was not 
bctoic the American ot rafliei the British translators, 
authors and pubhshers rendered the Russian revolu¬ 
tion intelligible to the English-speaking w’odd from 
diverse angles of vision that Indian journalists, under¬ 
graduates and school boys could assimilate its contents 
and utilize them for their own nouns!iment. By 1925 
Russia was perhaps established in India as a culture" 
force. Post-Lcnin Russia has drawn a number of 
Indian travellers to Moscow. 
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Curiously enough, the greatest single pro-Russian 
factor in contemporaty India has been Gandhi^s doc¬ 
trine of non-coopem'rion. No matter what be his 
own views regarding communism, Bolshevism or 
Sovietism, his propaganda in favour of Tolstoy^s non¬ 
violence and condemnation of the state during 1919- 
22 was synchronous with Lenin's di^Hjaya in Russia 
and thus ser^'ed to render Leninism popular in lndia» 

But as yet hardly any Indian contributioiis on 
Russia are based on a knowledge of the original Russian 
language^ However, today there arc as many polirioil 
or socialist parties in the different provinces of Intlia 
among the Labourites, Congressmen and other publi¬ 
cists tns-d-vis Stalin and Trotzky as there are in the 
British Isles or indeed in other countries wdierc freedom 
of opinion is more or less tolerated. Besides, the 
progress of the two Go^pians (Five Year Plans) is being 
watched by Indians, generally through j\nglo-American 
eyes, with rhe greatest interest. 

It itas to be obsent^ed, further, that Indkn rcseajs 
chers in medicine, mathen>atics and the other exact 
sdences have some contact witii the sdenrific contribu’ 
tions of contemporary Russia. One must not over¬ 
look the Russian indologists who have continued to 
be a force among the intellectuals of India from 
the days of Oldcnbouig and the St. Petersburg 
Diamisry gJ Sa^tsh'it to hlinayeff, Vostrikov, Ober- 

^K. T. Sbib: Tht Russijin (Bombay 19^7), J. L. 

Nchm: Sari ft Kstisia (AlLbibad 1919). The prewnt author's 
Nut'tH KuiiJr jhm Prahh^i (The Life's Dawn of New Rwwja) 
pubJlSihed in the ^amkha nnd Pijoii (Calcutta, 191^-14), is based 
On Trotzky's German. See also the Chapter oa Russia in his 
Paiiiui 0/ \ii(^tindarm (Calcutta 193^6), Poiitkd PhUos&phhs Sincf rje; 
(Madras (Calcutta 19^911 and Ekider 

t)hanii-Y)iiulut O (The Wealth and Etranoraics 

of Our Own Times), 2 i^ols. (i ^jo, 393 j)* 
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miller, Stchcrbatsky iiad Nicholas Roerich- 

Czechoslovakia is a country” created by the 

surgeons of the Versailles Treaty (igi B-19) out of the 
worub of Central Europe. But she was bom almost 
like a Winerv^a equipped with all the paraphernalia 
of modernism* As the inheritor of all that Austrian 
(and German) technocracy, science and organization 
have to offer to mankind, Czechoslovakia has been 
accepted by Young India almost as a little Germany, 
or, in any case, something like a Switzerland of hlid- 
Eastem Europe. Prague is gradually being appre¬ 
ciated by the Indian tnteWgtnisk as but second only 
to Vienna in the entire "Balkan Complex”, so to say, 
between the Baltic and the Black Seas. 

As the Indian mind today is predominantiy Indus* 
trial and scientific, Czechoslovakia among all the "netv 
states” has happened to monopolize the attention of 
Indian pubbeists. This is perhaps the only new cnl- 
ture-area with which the post-War geography of tiurope 
has enriched the mentaliU'- of intellectuals in India* 

And India's interest in Czechoslovakia 15 likely 
to expand in the near future. The reasons arc very 
objective and realistic* Following die example of 
iVmcrica, Gemiany and other countries, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia has been offering faedides to dozens of Indians 
for tr*iining in workshops. Besides, within the boun¬ 
daries of India itself Czechoslovak enterprises, like 
the Bata Shoe Company, have been meeting Indians 
in a spirit of constructive co-operation. In 193^ this 
Company established a factory at Konnagar on the 
Ganges, a few miles north of Qdcutta* Today a large 
town is being built to the south of Calcutta,—to be 
called Batanagar—in order to accommodate much 
enlarged workshops, furnished lAith an employment 
capacity of 5,000 hands* From American concerns in 
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India likewise Indians have been deriving similar 
benclits. 

Czechoslovakia is not exclusivelj a nation of shoe-^ 
makers or glass bangle maniifactiirets and armament- 
supplierSj nor are the Indians all materialists. There are 
other items in Czechoslovak culture from uhich India 
has been deriving considerable inspiration. The rural 
hygiene of Czechoslovakia, the physical exercises asso¬ 
ciated with the Sokol niovement, and President Beneshs 
previous activities at tlie League of Nations as well 
as in connection isdth the Little Entente, have not 
been without some influence on Indian tliought. 
Liny’s interest in Bengali language and literature, 
Czech-Czechenhcr2*s interpretation of In dian culture 
through stories, Hujer’s lectures and writings on India 
are being followed by the Indian journalists and edu¬ 
cators with attention. yVmong Indologists, of course* 
Winternitz because of his Irhsl^ry of IrnHitn iJterainre 
in German (now available in English) and Stein 
because of his studies in Kautalya are two of the 
attractions in Prague. 

The International Congress of Philosophy at 
Prague in 1^34 did not fail to bring to lndia*s notice 
the positivistic tendencies of J. B. Kozak and the criti¬ 
cal realism of Em. Radh Ln Phihsophie T^bifboslwaqui 
Coniimporsmt (1951), dealing as it docs with the phi¬ 
losophical contributions of Czechoslovak thinkers since 
1918, is likely to be the starting point of Indians renewed 
and somewhat steady interest in tills field. ^ As for 
the older items in Bohemian, culture, the establishment 
of the Prague University in r548, the martyrdom of 
Hus (1418), the educational philosophy cs^f Komen- 

' N. LoBskij; Uk in dtf 

(Prague 1931)- 
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sky (Comenius, 1592-1671), Drobaysky’s revival of 
the Czech language (r 1805), Havlicek's enthusiasm 
for Mazzini in the movement of 1848, Kollar*s inter¬ 
est in Herder (r 1850),—all these have some meaning 
in India today. 

I^t but not least, Indians are acquainted with the 
energism of the grand old man, cx-Prcsidcnt Masarj’k, 
the father of Czechoslovakia. Masarj'k, the demo¬ 
crat and liberal statesman as well as the humane scr\’ant 
of his people, is well established in the affections of 
the Indian public as an idealist and a constructive 
social worker. In the story of his growth from the 
period of The C^ech (1894) to The Making of 

a State (1925-27) Indians can follow the slow trans¬ 
formation of a mystical and non-political soul-philo¬ 
sophy into the most businesslike and realistic bargain 
emerging out of the “conjuncture of circumstances”. 

The most successful diplomat of the war-period 
from among the champions of the subject nationali¬ 
ties, Masaryk has known how to carry his head high 
in the interest of freedom and democracy down to 
1955. India’s interest in the psychology and social 
philosophy of Masaryk will grow from more to more, 
and his country bids fair to attraa serious visitors from 
India in large numbers.^ 

* J. Hcrbcn: Tbos. G. Masaryk (Prague 1919), Gruber. 
O^cboilovakia (New York 1924); ie present author's politics of 
Botatdarits and Ttndenats in InttmationaJ RtlatioHs (Calcutta 192^)* 
Economic (Madras 1926), Social Insta-aace Lrffsiafion and 

(Calcutu 1936), “Masaryk's Mind in Grovfth’* {CaJentta 
RfS'ieo't February 1956); Pek: Rura/ Hjffcnt in Cvitchoshvakia (Prague 
1931), S. N. Chakravard: “The Commerce and Industry of 
Ot^hoslovakia” (Insurance and Finance Rnien’, Calcutta, I954)j 
D. C. Das Gupta: '^Comenius and His Educational Philosophy* 
(India and the Worlds Calcutta, 1934), G. C. Ray; “Economic Deve¬ 
lopments in Czechoslovakia” (y^rtbik Unnati^ Calcutta 1955)- 
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In India's cultivation of viha-iakti a distinct plate 
has to be accorded to her rektions with the countries 
of Ask. We have aiready touched upon the acMeve- 
ments of Japan since 1505 as fornrative forces in mod¬ 
em Indian life and thought. The developments in 
Persia since 1506, in Bg>'pt—^which although lying in 
Africa is treated by Cidians as an Asian territor)",— 
since 1908, in Turkey since 1908, in China since tgii- 
12, and in Afghanistan since 1919 are regarded in Indian 
public life and journalism almost as items of India's 
fortunes. 

The Persian Medjlis, Enver Pasha, the Young 
Turk, Sun Yatsen, Zaghlul Pasha, Amanuila, Kemal 
Pasha, Ri^a Shah and Chiang Kaishek axe almost house^ 
hold words among Indian intellectualsd The work 
of the Pan-Asian Congress which held its first session 
at Nagasaki (J^P^) ^ ^ diat of the Pan- 

Oriental League which met for the first time in Odessa 
(Russia) during the same year have their bearings on 
the growtli of views in India. 

The relations are not all political, however* 
The paintings of Persia and China have liad some 
solid influence on die work of modern Indian artists. 
In 1934 the International Buddhist Congress was held 
at Tokyo and the Asiatic Labour Congress at Colombo. 
India vras weD represented in both these functions 
The same year the Firdausi millenary w’as celebrated 
in different centres of India. The growth of an Asian 
consciousness among the Indians as a part of their 
world-sense or internationalism is one of the outstand¬ 
ing features of Indian culture during the last three 
decades or so* 

' The pECicat luthopE Po/t/tfs gJ Homdaries (Caicuta T921S) 
and T* N* Das: JF^reign FoUfy itt tha Far East (Nirw York 1936). 
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A great value has to be attached to the influences 
of the different countries of Asia on the antiquarian 
researches of Indian scholars unth special reference to 
“Greater India**, a part of which has already been des^b- 
ed elsewhere (pp. 84-104). The movement in this direc¬ 
tion commenc^ under the guidance of Saris Chandra 
Mukerjee of the Dawn Society (cst. 1903, Calcutta) dur¬ 
ing 1906-10 and took the first concrete shape in Radha 
Kumud Mookerji’s Hi story of Indian Shipping (1911)* 
rions of which were published in the Dawn Societys Maga- 
:^ine. Modern India*s liaison with Asia of the past as 
well as of the present is thus being built up on exten¬ 
sive and deep foundations.^ 

It is not necessary to refer to the Indian Universities 
in connection with internationalism as they have been 
by all means among the pioneers in the establishment 
of lndia*s contacts witli the British and other forces 
in the arts and sciences. But the attention of schol¬ 
ars deserv es to be drawn to the fact that the Univer¬ 
sities in India, although run on British lines, are not 
exclusively British in ideology and spiritual outfit. 
The Universities of India have grown to be no less 
centres of universal culture than are the Universities 
of Great Britain and Ireland, nay, of entire Eur-Amer¬ 
ica and Japan. 

A special reference must however be made to 
tlie Readerships and Tagore Law Lectureships of the 
Calcutta Umversity. For nearly half a century 
it is through these media that Young India has been 
brought into direct academic and social fellowship with 

' The present author's Cbimse Ktligion Ti»vtigb hUnJu Efts 
(Shanghai 1916), “The Futurism of Young Asia” in the Interna' 
tional Jottmai of ^bics (Qiicago, July 1918), The Fn/unsm of Yonng 
Asia (Berlin 19aa). See the publications of the Greater India 
Society (Calcutta). 
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a large number of foreign scholars. To mention some of 
the more recent imports, the American international 
jurist Gamer, the French indologists Le\ri and Fou- 
cher, the British Islamologist Margoliouth, historian 
Arthur Newton and town planning expert Harris, the 
German indologists Lueders, von Glasenapp and Groetz, 
the French jurist Solus, the Qechoslovak indologists 
Lesny and Wintemitz, the Hungarian Turcologist 
Gcmianus, the German mathematician Blaschkc and 
physicist Sommerfeld, the Italian indologists Formichi 
and Tucci, the Turkish feminist Mme, Halide Bey, the 
Japanese poet Yone Noguchi and the Dutch Javanist 
Kempers may be singl^ out as having been invited 
to co-operate with the Indian world of culture. 

Internationalism has been promoted by private 
initiative also. In 1904 the Indian Association for 
the Scientific and Industrial Education of Indians in 
foreign countries was established by Jogen Ghosh 
and has been functioning still. The National Coun- 
HI of Education, Bengal, established in 1906, has 
made it a point to specialize in mechanical, electrical 
and chemical engineering through its scholars edu¬ 
cated abroad. The industrialization of Bengal and to 
a certain extent of India has been rendered possible 
because, among other agencies, of the youngmen such 
as have been associated with these institutions. 

The Bose Institute, established by Jagadis Chunder 
Bose in 1916, is a scientific laboratory. Under the 
auspices of this institution Hans Molisch, the bota¬ 
nist of Vienna, was invited to Calcutta for a semester. 

Rabindranath Tagore's Vifva-Rbdrati (cst. 1922) 
at Shanti-Niketan (Bolpur) has likewise been instrument¬ 
al in importing scholars, especially indologists, from 
France (L^vi), Noru^ay (Konow), Czechoslovakia 
(Wintemitz) and Italy (Formichi) and rendering them 
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available for Indian archaeologists and culture- 
historians. Persian and Chinese scholars as well as 
Japanese artists have also been introduced to India 
through the same channel. 

In regard to the promotion of internationalism 
in culture a special place belongs to the Mahabodhi 
Society at Calcutta. It was established in 1891 by 
Anagarika Dhammapala (1866-1933) of Ceylon, w’ho 
may be described as another Vivekananda of Young 
India. As true Buddhist, Dhammapala felt that Bud¬ 
dhism is neither exclusively Ceylonese nor exclusively 
Indian. For, in truth it is Tibkan, Burmese, Siamese, 
Chinese, Korean and Japanese as wxll at the same time. 
Hence as an embodiment of the traditional appa- 
mada or energism of the Buddhists he sought to esta¬ 
blish the intercourse of modern India with China, 
Japan and other countries of Asia. He is one of tlic 
pioneers of the Young Asia movement. The 
wrork started by him through the Aiabdbodbi journal 
(1892) and otherwnse has contributed to the cement¬ 
ing of bonds between the diverse regions of the Bud¬ 
dhist w’orld; and the beginnings of an International 
Buddhist University have recently been laid at Samath 
near Benares (1935). 

The Research Fellows of the Bangiya Dbam-Vi]- 
nan Parifat (Bengali Institute of Economics), estab¬ 
lished in 1928, have been carrying on investigations 
in economics, theoretical and applied, in the perspec¬ 
tive of “world-economy” and publishing the results 
of their studies in Bengali in the Arthik Vnnati (Eco¬ 
nomic Progress) monthly, which has been goin^ on 
since 1926. Likewise in Bengali are being published 
the studies of the Research Fellows associated wdth 
the ^*Antarjdtik Banga*' Parisat (“International Bengal” 
Institute), established in 1932, which is interested in 
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researches in sociology, constitution, current history, 
law and pedagogics on the basis of intcrnadonal sta¬ 
tistics and developments. Tlien there is the Bangka 
Germafh Vidjd Samsad (Bengali Society of German 
Culture), established in 1933, which enables Indian 
scholars to communicate to fhe world of arts and sciences 
the results of their studies based on original German 
documents. 

The work of the Indian dailies, weeklies and month¬ 
lies in the development of India’s contact with the 
world-forces has already been referred to as substan¬ 
tial enough to entitle tlieir being described as “unre¬ 
cognised” Universities. It remains only to add that 
the Indian students in foreign countries, as well as 
merchants, travellers, workingmen, cultivators, prea¬ 
chers and others settled or sojourning abroad,—the 
Indians overseas,—have accomplished a great deal in 
the matter of destroying India’s spiritual isolation and 
introducing the world-atmosphere into India’s home 
affairs. 

The impact on Mother India of the work of Indians 
residing temporarily or pennanently in the two Hemis¬ 
pheres,—as “emigrants”, “indentured” labourers, 
businessmen, culture-pioneers or otherwise,—is of tre¬ 
mendous importance and demands an independent 
thesis. No history of modem India can be complete 
which is indifferent to or overlooks the acliicvements 
—agricultural, industrial and cultural,—of this “Greater 
India” in the nineteentli and tvi'enticth centuries. 

The Dignity of Ths AIotber-Tongucs 

The assimilation of world-forces from the most 
diverse nooks and corners has been paradoxically 
enough but catering to the promotion of nationalism 
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itself, and this in a profoundly influential manner. 
Throughout India there is in e\ddencc a strong move¬ 
ment in favour of Bengalidsing, Hindidzing, Urduizmg, 
Tamilizing, Marathidzing and so forth some of the 
best spedmens of the thought-produas originating in 
other countries. A great deal of Indian literary acti¬ 
vity in diverse branches from journalism to metaphy¬ 
sics is manifest in adaptations, paraphrases or summa¬ 
ries from foreign sources. Formal translations also 
occupy a part of the contemporary literary output. 
In this development India is but repeating the attempts 
in ever}’^ country of the world to render available to 
its nationals the litcrar)’ treasures of foreign peoples. 
And this is all the more to be observed in India because 
here as in Japan, China, Java, Persia, Turkey and Egypt 
virtually the entire literature on higher sdcnce and 
philosophy has to be borrowed wholesale from the 
standard dassics in the Western languages. 

Perhaps the most advanced of all Indian languages 
in the direction of translation from foreign tongues 
is Urdu or Hindustani (as distinguished from Hindi). 
The Muslim University at Aligarh has its eyes in tliis 
direction. Solid progress has been made at Hydera¬ 
bad. There at the Osmania University highest edu¬ 
cation is being imparted through the medium of 
Urdu. It is to be remembered, however, at the same 
time that Urdu is the only living language of India 
in which up till now such an experiment has been 
undertaken and deemed to be possible. The experi¬ 
ment has proved to be successful. All other Indian 
languages liave still to play the “second fiddle” in 
India’s educational system,—even in those which arc 
conducted independently of the Government auspices 
by “National Councils” or “National Universities” 
under the influence of the “ideas of 1905”. 
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But the desire to bring the motlier-tongues up 
to the level of an adequate luediLLm of higher culture 
smted to the modem requirements of a progressive 
life furnishes the ihn of Swutajh^ activity in education, 
TransladonSj adaptations and compilations from for¬ 
eign sourcesj whether by individual publishing houses 
or by collective efforts, are bidding fair to become 
prominent in the journalism and litcrar}'' life of every 
impoitont city- 

Today in every province there are scholars who 
are competent enough to translate direct from Frencli 
and German. The knowledge of TtaSian, Dutch, 
Spanish or Russian is not yet so widely distributed. 
But it should be possible to start a movement in each 
language-area of India for the translarion of, say, a 
hundred works of science, philosophy, economics, 
history etc. from the leading European languages 
within the nest decade. Indian publishers and authors 
may come to some understanding with the publish¬ 
ing houses abroad. 

Tlte cry was w'orded for Bengal^ before the liter- 
at}* Conferences at Malda and Mymensingh in 19 i i 
to the following effect: ^‘In what way and in how many 
years can our literature occupy the position of French, 
German and English for the study of science, philo¬ 
sophy, liistory and other serious subjects in the highest 
dosses of a Universiq^? The efforts and acdvitics 
of our men of letters will have to be regulated in such 
a manner as to focus our whole literary devotion on 
the realization of this single object”. 

^ In the prcTScnt author's Sahitya-Stvi (The Man of Letters) 
published in Bengali, English, Hindi and Marathi. See the bA^dtm 
Kiwis' for August 1511. See aho his (Cal- 

cutui, 1910) and Introdmthji fht Scutter o/ (London 
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In this as in other trends of literaj)’ gro>^th Young 
India is exhibiting not only the nationalistic animus of 
the Poles, Czechs, Serbs, and Irish but also the Her- 
dctian and Fichtean romanticism for the linguistic 
or cultural soul, Volks see le^ Volks^ist ctc.^ And it 
is from such a platform of cultural independence and 
not from the standpoint of a senseless anti-alienism that 
Gandhi’s prejudice against the English language 
(1921-23) acquires a deep significance in the history 
of contemporar)* civilization. In this item as in many 
others Gandhism is but the “ideas of 1903” somewhat 
cflfcctivcly propagated on a large scale throughout 
India, especially in Gujarat. 

Urdu Translations 

Translators from foreign works into Urdu are 
legion. The volume of translation-literature in 
Urdu has been growing from year to year. Even 
now most of the translations arc from English. 
But the translations from Arabic and Persian arc no 
less voluminous. Nay, Sanskrit, Bengali and Hindi 
texts also have been rendered into Urdu. It would 
be wTong, therefore, to suppose that the “borrowed” 
sea ion of Urdu literature is Moslem in inspiration. 
Urdu is not a “Mussalman” language. One is struck 
by the catholicity and internationalism of the reading 
public in Urdu language when one goes through the 
list of authors such as have been rendered accessible 
to it in translations. 

'Herder (1744-1805): Satmmiluht Wtrki (Berlin, 1877-19*5) 
VoL XIll, pp. 384-385; Fichte (1762-1814): Yadtn aa die DeMfsrhi 
Nat/oH, Fourth Address; K. Fnmckc: ^4 Hiitotj of German U/era- 
ture as Delermiried SodaJ Forces (New York, 1911); J. Baxa: Eea- 
fatbrung in die romaatisebt Stoatsvissensebajt (Jena, 1923); P. Kluck- 
hohn: Die deutsebe Fjomantik (Leipzig 1914); R. R. Ejgang: Herder 
and the Fanndathns of German Nationalism York 1931)» 
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A short list of the authors and translated books is 

being furnished below: 

Science : Draper’s Conflict between Keflffon and Science^ 
Dan^’in, Wallace, Haeckel, Huxley, Lyall, 
Gcikic, Tyndal, Bose, Kelvin, Maxwell, 
Crookes and Lodge. 

Education: Spencer, Bain, Frocbel, Pestalozzi, Her- 
bart and ^lontessori. 

General History and Biography: Plutarch’s Utes 
of Eminent Greeks ana Romans, Rollin’s 
Greece, Bury’s llistory of Greece, Thacker and 
Schwill’s General Histofy of Europe, Dozy’s /r- 
lamic Spain, Wallace’s Russia, Abbott’s Napo¬ 
leon, Green’s History of the ^elisb Peofle, Vin¬ 
cent Smith’s Earfy History of India, Elphinstonc’s 
History of India, Slalcolm’s History of Persia, and 
portions of Gibbon’s Roman Eanpire, 

Politics and economics: Aristotle’s Politics, Mill’s Liberty, 
Representative Government and Political Econony; 
Bell’s Laws of \^ealth'. Motley’s Slacbiavelli 
and Reminiscences; Curzon’s Persia', Mazzi n i’s 
Duties of Man; Schuster’s Strangling of Persia; 
Blunt’s Future of Islam; Vanbery’s Future of 
Islam', Seeley, Bluntschli, Wilson, Pollock, 
Sidgvi'ick, jevons, Marshall and Morison. 

Philosophical Histoty*: Guizot’s History of Cii'iU:;a- 
tion. Buckle’s Cwilhiation in England^; Le Bon’s 
Civilisation of tbe Arabs and Chilisation of 
Hindustan; Lecky’s European Morals; Draper^s 
Intellectual Deirlopment of Europe and Dutt’s 
Ancient Hindu Civilisation. 

Philosophy: Plato, Aristotle, Chanakya’s Slaxims, 
Seneca’s Reflections, Bcrkelej^s Pnnciples and 
Dialog/us; Le Bon’s Crowd, Tbe Psychology of tbe 
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lEA'oUftion of Peoples and The P^cbolo^ of the Great 
War; Bacon, Hume, Kant, Mill, Spencer, James 
and Stout. 

Poetry and Drama: Homer's Iliads The Mab^bdrata^ Tie 
Kdmqyana (Valmiki's as well as Tulsidasa's), 
K^dasa's Saktmtala and Meghadsttay Milton's 
Paradise Lost; Tagore’s Gitanfali and Chitra; 
Shakespeare’s Otbelloy Hamlet, King Lear, 
Tempest, Romeo and Juliet, CymheUne, The Merchant 
of Venice, Winter*s Tale, Measure for Measure, The 
Comedy of Errors, and As You Like It; Sheridan’s 
Pi!(arro; Sophocles, Sappho, Dante, Goetlie, 
Longfellow, Southey, Shelley, Byron, Words- 
w’orth and Tennyson. 

Fiction: Reynolds, Scott, Marie Q>rclie, Conan Doyle, 
Banikim Chandra Chatterjce, Tagore, Stevenson, 
Rider Haggard, Oscar Wilde, Bernard Shaw, and 
Wells. 

General Prose: Macaulay, Carlyle, Smiles and Lubbock. 

In the present context we arc not interested in the 
original literature in Urdu. A word may be added to 
say that it is not inconsiderable whether in poetry or 
prose.^ 

The Legacies of Lajpat Rai 

Lajpat Rai (1865-1928) is one of those few publicists 
of modern India who without being a Bengali have their 
second home in Bengal. In this he is one of a trio 
which comprises Tilalc and Gandhi. It is questionable 
if there is another non-Bengali maker of modern India 
except Gandhi, Tilak and Lajpat who may be regarded 
as having profoundly influenced the life and thought 

* R. B. Saksena: History of Urdu Uttraturt (Allahabad, 19x7). 
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of the Bengali people as almost a Bengali. India is 
after all such a huge continent that in questions of 
deeper import to the problems of life tlie diverse pro¬ 
vinces can be spiritually inflnenced almost exclusively 
by regional or provincial leaders. One may examine 
the ^situation among the Alarathas, Madrasis or the 
Punjabis as among the Bengalis. It will perhaps be 
borne out from every region that in. the long run ex¬ 
tra-regional jniluenccs do not count for much in tlte 
making of its policies and trends. To say tliat the 
Bengalis look upon Lajpat as one of their own thereby 
behaving as but second only to the Punjabis is die 
highest recognition that an Indian can possibly win 
on account of services to the people of India. 

Lai pat Rai’s services to the Indian people are 
markea by several outstanding features. He is one 
of those far-sighted '‘publicists” of India who made it a 
point to "write” and contribute to the making of 
“thought’*. And in diis field his writings and contri¬ 
butions to thought were confined almost exclusively 
to contemporary questions and current affairs. Every 
pubhdst is of course a “speaker'* and by public ad¬ 
dresses contributes to political, sock! and economic 
tlionght. In this sense diere is nothing special about 
Lajpat. Tlien, again, almost every publicist is a jour¬ 
nalist whether as editor or contributor. And since 
journalists also arc writers and makers of thought 
it may not be possible to make any distinction between 
Lajpat and other publicists. We intend to empha¬ 
sise the fact, however, that Lajpat went beyond speak¬ 
ing and journalism into what may be described as the 
sphere of writing pioper or authorship. It is as one 
of those intellectuals who take to writing, as it were, 
for writing*s sake under the inspiration of more or 
less purely inquisitive or studious habits, in other words. 
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as a “scholar** that I^jpat the writer and contributor 
to thought has to be distinguished from many other 
writers and contributors to thought among the pub¬ 
licists. 

In Indian public life it is not possible to men¬ 
tion many such “scholars**. The first that deserves 
mention in this connection is Romesh Dutt and the second 
I’ilak. It would be interesting to analyze the litcr- 
ar\’ career of, say, all the Congress Presidents since 
1885 (p. 412). Perhaps one should come to the conclusion 
that not even Gokhalc who was eminently noted for 
his speeches on the budget at the Legislative Assembly 
might be described as an “author** in the sense in which 
Dutt, Tilak and Lajpat were authors. Lajpat*s differ¬ 
ences from Dutt and Tilak lie on the surfice. Lajpat 
was a “self-made** man in scholarship as in other do¬ 
mains of life. His range, again, was not ambidous 
enough to cover the metaphysico-philosophical regions 
of Tilak. Nor was he an encyclopsedist in scholar¬ 
ship and literary creativeness like Dutt. 

If wc ignore his Urdu “history of India** and con- 
tribudons to Urdu journalism on topics of all sorts 
such as every editor or publicist is professionally com¬ 
pelled to touch wc may say that Lajpat the scholar or 
“ researcher ** was a specialist in contemporary poli¬ 
tics. His forte lay in the study of modem develop 
ments, polidcal, economic, social, educadonal and 
what not. In Urdu he wTote on Mazzini, the maker 
of modem Italy, and an inspire! of moidern India. 
The contents of his English works are very instruc- 
dve in this regard. The Arya Samdj (London 1915)* 
The Ui'oluticn of Japan (Calcutta 1917), Yomg Indid 
(New York 1918), National Education in India (London 
1918), The United States of America (Calcutta, iQi9)» 
The Political Future of India (New York, 1919), ^gland*t 
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Debt to India (New York 1920), Unhappy India (Gilcutta, 
1928), indicate in their very titles the characteristic 
make-up of I^jpat’s brain. 

It is applied politics, comparative in essence, with 
special reference to the India of today and tomorrow 
that commanded his attention, and it is on the elucida¬ 
tion of these problems that he bestowed his scholar¬ 
ship or researches. No other “publicist” in modern 
India has been a specialized author on these questions 
in the same sense as Lajpat. Mad Naoroji's literary 
work been more continuous and steady than it actu¬ 
ally is pcrliaps it would have been possible to treat 
Lajpat formally as his successor. Another near ap¬ 
proach to Lajpat would have been Gokhale. But as 
we have already seen, Gokhale did not go beyond the 
occasional “speeches”, howsoe^xr meritorious they be. 

Authorship and scholarship are time-killing agencies. 
The scholar has always to be at the desk and in the library. 
Tlie fact that Lajpat has, among other things, to be remem¬ 
bered as a “scholar**, as a researcher and as an author, 
is explained by another great fact of his life, as can be 
attested by many of his friends and visitors at London, 
New York and Tok)"o, nay, in India also, namely, 
that he was wedded to the desk and wedded to the 
library. Non^dthstanding his preoccupations with 
the Mrty politics at home and abroad, Lajpat could 
not be beaten by any of tlic “profession^** intelleauals 
or researchers in applied politics or other sciences on 
the score of de\'otion to bookshelves and sheets of 
writing paper. He took to political research, scholar¬ 
ship or authorship in a religious manner, so to say. 
His studious and literary habits raised him to the highest 
level attained by some of the busiest politician-authors 
of Eur-Amcrica. Without discussing his political, 
economic or social vic\i’5 we do not hesitate to mark 
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Lajpflt^s services to the Indian people in this field fls 
some of the most signal contributions fiom the sphere 
of Congress leaders. 

Here it may not be out of place to obsen'e that 
lAjpat bad no sympathy with Bipia Pal*s pbilosopbital 
comprehensiveness and synthetic presentations. The 
intellectual subtleties of the larter^s S&u! India 
were the farthest removed from his matter of fact and 
prosaic view of things. And it is interesting that 
Bipin Pal is no less the maker of Young Bengal than 
Lajpat of the Young Punjab, 

It is very characteristic of the man Lajpat that 
his ideology was not made by himself alone. Lajpat^s 
mind was the result of co-operative discussions,^— 
made by thousand and one tits-d-ithi. He was learn¬ 
ing from others all the time* It is his career as a man 
of letters, as an InteUcctual that is perhaps somewhat 
responsible for his openness of mind and receptivity 
to ideas. It is this that rendered him so susceptible 
to ‘‘discussions"'. And in this he was greatly helped 
by Ills personal habits also. He was a man of the masses 
in mind and life. Nobody ever could notice any aloof¬ 
ness in his dealings with others, 'fliere are many 
publicists to whom, in spite of philanthropic disposi¬ 
tion and charitable habits, aristocratic ^oofness is 
almost a second inaturc. In JLajpat's life aloohitss 
was entirely unthinkable. Nothing was more natural 
to him in social intercourse than democratic give and 
take even with loafers and vagabonds. His chummy 
and mobocratic tendencies brought within his range 
even more extensive circles than within hladan Mohan 
Malaviya's, who as a man of the people has all Ids life 
been a profound democrat in habits in spite of his 
being an orthodox Br^iraan^ 

As a consequence it ivas possible for the young. 
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' the liberal and the radical to find access to Lajpat’s 
niind in the ^siest manner. He was perpetually pre¬ 
pared to receive influences from all and sundry. He 
assimilated even words and phrases, nay, the tides of 
his writings from the young. None of the publicists 
of India were perhaps so much in contact with 
the roasters, the rising, the new, the rebellious and 
the militant as Lajpat. His career bears the marks 
of influence from the Punjabi youth, the Madrasi youth, 
the U.P. youth, the Maratha youth, and last but not 
least, the Bengali youth. He was Young India. 

No Indi^ politician of substantial importance 
could exhibit in his career the impress of so many novel 
urges and fresh adventures as Lajpat. His was the 
career of eternal youth, ever moving from idea to idea, 
always growng from movement to movement,—the 
constant journey from freshness to freshness. It is 
the youngsters that influenced him, the spirit of youth 
that conquered him. And his literature, liis scfiolar- 
sliip, his writings have scr\Td but to transmit this fresh¬ 
ness and creadveness, the spirit of youth, into the pub¬ 
lic life of India. 

Ir^ is die resdessness of spirit that accounted for 
Lajpat s interest in the new. 1 iis propaganda in favour 
of Dayananda testifies as much to this spirit as that in 
favour of Mazzini. And subsequendy it drove him 
into sympathy with the ideals of Leninism also. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Lajpat’s public 
life, be it repeated, than his constant association with 
the young and the new and his perpetual submission 
to their demands. In the company of the young and 
the nev^ he hardly e\xr dictated, he almost invariably 
followed. Llis spirit was therefore always a going 
concern. He never ceased to grow. The philosophy 
of perpetual youth is the dominant characteristic of 
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his contributions to Indian public life. A contribu¬ 
tion like this, extending as it did over quite a long 
period, can hardly be attributed to any other Indian 
publicist. One may perhajps recall Qiittaranjan I^s*s 
submission to the spirit ot youth. But Giittaranjan’s 
effective career as a publicist was too short for com¬ 
parison with Lajpat in this regard. 

Perhaps the most distinctive legacy of T^ipat as a 
“senior” publicist, or “Gfwro” (Elder Statesman), to use 
a Japanese expression,—to the people of India w^ his 
cultivation ot vih'a-iakti or world-forces. He is the 
first conscious internationalist among the “Elders” 
in modern Indian public life. There are, of course, 
very few’ political leaders of India who have not had 
first-hand experience ot non-Indian, especially, W es¬ 
tern, or rather British civilization. And yet it is 
a fact that with the exception of Naoroji no Indian 
leader cared to understand and assimilate the method¬ 
ology of British public life. It is the urge for the new 
in Lajpat’s life, the desire to renew and educate him¬ 
self perpetually that took him to the West se\'eral 
times previous to 1914. During all these visits, however, 
his goal invariably was England. And although he 
was not a mere dilettante or pleasure-seeking tourist 
and although the object of these journeys was in the 
main the acquisition of political experience it is worth 
while to stress that he nc\*er cared to come into con¬ 
tact with any other country except England. So when 
in 1914 under the influence of the spirit of youth Lajpat 
determined for the first time,—^although hesitantly,— 
to cross the Atlantic over to the New World it was 
for himself as well as for Indian public life a veritable 
rejuvenation. 

The period of five or six years (1914-19) that he 
spent in the U.S.A. and japan brought him into living 
contact with the creative forces in world-culture, world- 
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economy and world-politics. For the first time he 
learnt that the politics and culture of modem India 
were being made as much outside India as witliin. 
His contacts with the young and the new forced upon 
him the experience that “Greater India’’ had been a 
reahty of tliesc world-forces for over a decade or so. 
And once again he yielded to the urges of youth. 
He became a convert to the cult of the youngsters in 
regard to the im^rtance of India’s foreign activities for 
India s regeneration. The utilization of world-forces in 
the interest of ^dia’s gro\^'th was discovered by liim 
to be a question of practical politics. In quarrels, 
fights, jealousies and meannesses the men and women 
of the white races were likewise discovered to be not 
much different from those in Asia. He was thoroughly 
“humanized” and became convinced of India’s strengtn 
from new angles of vision. 

The new con\dctions as regards men, manners, 
social forces etc. did not dawn upon him as the result 
of any theoretical studies in the “science of history” 
and international movements or race-psychology and 
^tliropology. Pragmatist and shrewdly business- 
Uke as he was, it took him months or even years of 
wear and tear among the men and women of the most 
diverse races, nationalities and professions to realize 
that he was growing into something really new and 
fruitful under the pressure of novel conditions. 

American political and cultural life presented 
to Lajpat as to every non-American the spectacle of 
an eternal “League of Nations”, so to say. In the 
United States Lajpat encountered not the* Americans 
alone. M the European peoples from the Irish to 
tlic Pormgucse, Italians, Rumanians, Czechs, Hunga¬ 
rians, Lithuanians, Poles and Russians were there. 
From the Asian side there were the Persians, the Chi- 
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nc&e and die Japanese. Then there were the Jews, 
the Negroes, the Momiomsts, the Greek Qiurch 
Chmtians, the Syrians, the Armenians and so forth. 
It did not take the Anierleans, the Europeans, the 
Asians and the jVfricans of the New World long to 
reaike that the precursors of Lajpat in the U-S.A, had 
prepared the ground for India m cjuite an efftciervt 
manner such as might do credit to the younger represen¬ 
tatives of any nation. The “seniors'’' of all those 
peoples also felt that Lajpat the senior publicist of India, 
“moderate'' as he was in political demands, might 
funedon as a senior anywhere on earth, and that men 
who later were destined to win celebrity as Masaryk 
'were not made of other stuff than what the “Hindus"', 
young and old, had brought with them from India. 

It 'ft-as during these years that Lajpat’s manliood 
was remade. He rose to the full stature of his personal¬ 
ity, The world-standard was injected into Ills intellec¬ 
tual consciousness, the comparative mctliod became 
the integral part of his logic, and he mastered the 
A. B. C, of genuine political science and diplomat. 
Thus were acciuired ior India the strategy and tactics 
of public Iffe, the positive foundations ot realistic in- 
tetnationalism. 

One item deserves a special mention in this connec¬ 
tion. Previous to 1914 among the senior publicists 
of India “labour” as a category was virtually unknown 
and socialism as a cult hardly cidstcd even in ideology. 
Even the professional intellectuals and academicians 
\vctc innocent of these categories. It is a special feature 
in the mentality of Lajpat tliat,—without troubling 
himself about the theories of the capitalisdc economy,^— 
he 'Was dra'ftm almost instinctively to the labour-leaders 
of the W'estern world. It is among the members of 
the British Labour Party that he felt at home, in 
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the U.S.A. also the group that attracted him the most 
was the “ crowd ” associated with the Rand School 
of Social Science and the Qvic Club in Neu’ York* 
both centres of socialistic intellectuals. In the evolu¬ 
tion of socialism as a power in Indian public life Laj- 
pat*s associations with British and American labour¬ 
ites are to be appraised as a formative force. Among 
the many things W’ith which Lajpat has enriched the 
Indian intelligentsia not the least significant are the 
doses of socialistic philosophy imported by him from 
his experience of the world-forces. 

The virtually undivided attention to contempor¬ 
ary Indian politics as a subject of scholarship is a 
precious legacy bequeathed by Lajpat to the publi¬ 
cists of In^. His constant preparedness to assimi¬ 
late the spirit of the young and the new- is a feature 
that evcr)*body in India and abroad would appreciate 
as the key to progress as well as to mental and moral 
freedom. Finally, by cultivating intimacy with the 
world-forces he has opened up to Indian publicists 
and intellectuals the universal and world-tried methods 
of national growth and expansion. Altogether, Lajpat 
should be valued as the greatest contribution of the 
Punjab after Ran jit Singh and one of the most remark¬ 
able products of creative India in the twentieth century. 

Asutoslf s Cult of Cultural Equality 

Asutosh Mookerji (1864—1924) was known chiefly 
and to a certain extent almost exclusively as a “school¬ 
man.” But he was first and foremost a nationalist and 
a patriot. Rather, it is the life’s urges of Asutosh 
the nationalist and the patriot that found positive ex¬ 
pression in the activities of Asutosh the “schoolman”. 
He was not an educationalist in the conventional 
and stereotyped sense of the term. His educational 
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policy and progranime were but planks in a larger 
scheme of cons tractive statesmanship. 

To him the one problem worth energizing for 
as the maker of schools and colleges and as the 
idormer of higher learning was nothing short of 
elevating the culture of the Bengali people to the rank 
of a creative "wotld-foice, originalj assimilative tmJ 
selfndetcrmined. The one arahition of his life as a 
schoolman and as a patriot was to see Young Bengal 
function as a power among the powers of the world, 
on terms of equality and in cooperation with the liv¬ 
ing spiritual, scientific, economic and social agencies 
in the two hemispheres. And in this ambition he has 
had but one colleague among the "Elders” of contem¬ 
porary Bengal. This is none other than Rabindra¬ 
nath, who, hovrever, be it said eti pasiant, hardly e% er 
came into official or close social intercourse with tht^ 
great academician in any of Ms perambulations. 

The TcfeTence to Rabindranath brings into 
boldest relief a signal feature of Asutosh*s personaLt)^, 
Of ail the leading men of Bengal since the days of Ram- 
mohun, Asutosh is perhaps tlte only publicist of the 
front rank who never crossed the seas and never saw 
with Ms own eyes die structure and rhythm of the modem 
world. And yet of all the social reformers, politicians, 
culturists and educators nobody was more convinced 
than Asutosh as to the necessity of modernizing the 
life and institutions of the Indian people. 

Nearly tMrty years ago, in the year 1907 
the present w'riter enjoyed the privilege, although 
yet within his teens, to enter into warm discussion 
with Asutosh on several occasions. 7 'he themes were 
"national education”, swaraj^ country's welfare, and 
the entire socio-economic complex. On one occa¬ 
sion the following sarcastic remarks fell from his Up^* 
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“HAso iledso bsfhhur dgf amuder //Mkiirddddrd kf korto 
^dnis? Tdrd du pdti p!}{irii podto dr khsdam pdyf dm 
beddhl BliQ cbhik sekdk dmddtr {kftd^^l (Do you 
know how our lathers ajid grandfatliers used to live 
a century or a century and a half ago? They used to 
read a page or two of Persian and moved about with 
wooden sandals on] This was the limit of oui life's 
interests and experiences in those days), 

Asutosh was not the man to be bamboozled by 
idealistic and roseate pen-pictures of ancient Hindu 
or medieval Hindu-Moslcm civilizations. His brain 
was diat of a realist like that of Vidyasagara, for ins¬ 
tance, who, in spite of his special interest in old Sans- 
kntic culture, was not prepared to ignore its limitarions 
as a discipline for the modern mind. And ’while die 
trend of discussion referred to above was neither anti ■ 
ancient nor antt-medieval, — while indeed the conversa¬ 
tions turned on topics of scientific researches into 
and sympathetic approaches to Indian's past bistory,“ 
Asutosh's whole spirit was fired by the entliiusiasm 
ot enriching the people of India ’'adth modern institu¬ 
tions and, ivhat is more, witii modern outlook in learn¬ 
ing as weh as in life. 

The simple Bengali ''Ashu Babu of Bhawanjpur", 
as known in those days, keen as he was on moderii- 
ism, Tvas necessarily a serious student of w’orld-forces. 
And so, as soon as opportunities presented themselves, 
Asutosh knew how to utilize for Young India the re¬ 
sources of Eur-Amcrica and Japan as available at Har¬ 
vard, London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo. The 
foundatjons of the Indian culture of tomorrow he 
sought to lay broad and deep in the international dis¬ 
coveries and inventions of today* The emissaries 
of Asutosh, scientific as well as literary, were in evi¬ 
dence in ever)^ nook and cornet of the academic world. 
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SO to say; and he did not neglect to invite the men of 
science and learning from here and there and ever)"- 
where to the banks of the Ganges. 

ITic ambition of Asutosh went farther. It was 
not enough that the world-forces were being brought 
into contaa with the crearive spirits of Young India, 
and that the exchange of cultures was being established 
in a direct manner. He wanted to see all this intM- 
coursc established on a basis of equality. It is the in¬ 
sistence on equality in scientific and social dealings 
with the foreigners, both at home and abroad, that 
was an ingredient in his very life-blood and really 
furnished the spiritual foundations of his being. 

A bit of another conversation of those early Swa- 
deshi days will illustrate the mental and moral make¬ 
up of Asutosh. In one of his fighting moods he dec¬ 
lared, as usual, again, in Bengali, in part as follows:-- 
‘^It is your nationalist leaders, the Snadeshiu'dllas of 
today, who dare not appear in public in the streets 
of Simla and Darjeeling or even in Calcutta ^itli 
their d}joti and slippers on in the fear lest they be 
obser\'ed by their foreign acquaintances. But I, the 
son of a Brihma^ have never in my life felt ashamed 
to expose my paitd (sacred thread) to the g^aze of these 
foreigners. Cowards at heart as these leaders are, 
how can they command respect from forei^ers or 
emancipate the mind of Young India and inculcate 
in young men the spirit of independence and 
ity in regard to the ruling forces of today?** These 
words contain a very bitter truth and exhibit the spirit 
which years later pervaded his epoch-making plan and 
measures in connecuon with the organization of higher 
education at Calcutta. 

It was a part of his ambition to see the intellec¬ 
tuals of Young India spurn the attitude of kjawtow and 
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cany their heads high before the intellectuals of Europe, 
America and Japan. He wanted to exorcise tiie inferior 
rity-complci out of Young India's mentality by a 
continuous scries of first-class achievements in every 
sphere. 

This was his ambition. But he was fully con¬ 
scious of the intdlectual and moLul shortcomings 
of his countrymen. He knew’ that Indian youths and 
adults used to look upon torcign intellectuals as 
geniuses, as demi-gods, as uvaidras, or what not, 
and behave w'ith them as juniors to superiors and mas¬ 
ters, of w-horn one ought only to beg for certificates 
and letters of recommendation, Tt was too well- 
known to him, besides, that Indian intellectuals gene¬ 
rally considered their chief or exclusive funaion to 
be that of summariring the publications of foreign 
book-makers. Tt did not take him long to realize 
that his ambition was yet too premature for the common 
run of Bengali and other Indian academicians, who, 
constituted as they were in brain stuff, were incom¬ 
petent to emancipate tbemselves from their spiritual 
imbecility and hence incapable of asserting tlielr claims 
to equality' of treatment in the world*s republic of 
sciences and arts* The same cowardice that he dis¬ 
covered among his peers in reprd to he found 
also in the more or less universal attitude of his counto-- 
men in regard to their ow n intellectual w^orth. Tlie 
measure of Asutosh's greatness is the height of his 
ambition or rather the depth of the country's degene¬ 
racy and diffidence, 

Asutosh did not Live long enough to take more 
than the pteliminary first steps towards the fulfilment 
of his dream* His ambition in this direction was indeed 
shared by a few' of his contemporaries like Rashbehari 
Ghosh, Taraknath l^aJlt and some other founders 
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aad benefactors of the Natiood Council of Education* 
But, on the whole, the sentiment was not more than 
vainiely felt and indistinctly realized by these contem- 
poiaries* The next step in the realization of Asutosh s 
dream about India’s equality with the great powers ot 
Fur-Atnerica and Japan, in so far at any rate as a large 
number of individual achievements is concerned, can 
become a reality of everyday only w'heci the country 
is prepared to organize regular post-hLA. and post- 
MSc* studies and investigations on an extensive scale 
and in a systematic manner. 'I'hc admirers of 
Asutosh and lovers of Young India will have to port- 
der over this question for quite a while. 

^'Vnother serious shortcoming of his coantrymen 
of wdiich Asutosh was painfully conscious was the disres¬ 
pect, nay, contempt with wliich our mother-tongues 
were treated in the institutions of higher learning 
centres of social importance throughout India. Tms 
was another item in the inferiority-complex prevalent 
among his colleagues, high and low. It was thereiore 
but a part of the measures calculated to stren^cn 
the backbone of the people of India and compel the 
international recognition of Indian culture as a modern 
world-force when he fervently espoused the cause ot 
the Indian languages like that of the Indian dlfoh or 
of the Indian intellectuals. To set the ball rolliag, 
the mothet-tongue of the Bengali people was elevated 
by him to the dignity of a subject of highest instruc¬ 
tion (\h A,) in Bengal. 

The revolution was thereby only initiated. But 
in order that man-to-man relations of mutual tespet^t 
niight be established between the scholars and sden- 
tists of Bengal and those of other countries the Ben¬ 
gali language would have to be made the mtdfum o 
highest instmetion, research and publication In every 
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sdcncc and every art in all the urban and rural nuclei of 
culture. That end of the revolution remains yet to be 
consummated. It is this aspect of the “ideas of 1905/* as 
cherished by Young Bcn^, that should appeal to every 
Indian in a powerful manner, because it is on the con¬ 
summation of this revolution that the heightening of 
intellectual cfficienc)’, the ecomony of time and energy in 
matters educational, and last but not least, the expan¬ 
sion of democracy in Indian life and thought would 
in a large measure depend. 

In his noble ambitions for Young India Asutosh 
was marked by the loftiest idealism combined with 
the boldest will such as has characterized the nation¬ 
making enthusiasm and efforts of all great men of ac¬ 
tion from Epaminondas to Mussolini and Hitler. In 
the annals of the tu’^enticth century he is destined to 
have a conspicuous place as a tremendous dynamic 
force, as an embodiment of revolutionary energism 
and as a mighty maker of modern mankind.^ 

Sodo-Keligious and Kacial Reconstructions 

The societal remaking of India in the religious 
s phere may be said to have commenced in 1850 with 
the establishment of the Br^mo Samaj at Calcutta. 
It was not before 1864 that the religious reform move¬ 
ment more or less on Bengal lines touched Madras 
perhaps under the influence of Keshub Chandra Sen, 
and the Veda Samaj was established. The Prarthana 
Samaj of Bombay came into existence in 1867 in order 
to respond to the same call. These reform movements 
served to cry halt to the early and temporaiy* successes 
of Christianizing in India. But it is not dear as to 

' See the Gjnvocation Addresses by Asutosh Mookerjee at 
the Gdcutta University (1907-14), Second Edition, 1936. 
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whether these efforts had any positive effect on the 
major problems of the traditional Hindu society, namely, 
those beating on the caste, the Pariah and the woman. 
As embodying liberal ideas about caste and other so¬ 
cial questions these movements were of course undoubt¬ 
edly serving as aids to the quickening of unrest among 
the intellectuals. The same must be said about the 
radical Satyasodhak Samaj established at Poona in 1873, 
with the object of organizing a revolt against the castc- 
system. But perhaps somewhat greater success may 
be credited to the Ary a Samaj established by Daya- 
nanda in the Punjab in 1875. 

On the other hand, the story of the Ramak^na 
Math, established by Vivekananda at Belur near Cal¬ 
cutta in 1899, is entirely different. Be it observed 
en passant that the Ramakr§na “Order” had been or¬ 
ganized by Vivekananda in 1886, the very year of the 
saint’s death. Neither the Order nor the Math had 
any definite social programme in connection with the 
castes or the position of women in society. It took 
the orthodox society as it was and its propaganda took 
the form of disseminating spiritual knowledge 
among the people without distinction of caste and 
creed. The problem before the Math was not so much 
the remaking of institutions as the transformation of 
individual character. It was more a moral than a 
“social” work that the followers of Rtoakr§na pl^5*^^ 
before themselves. In so far as they had any “social 
aims these were chiefly or rather exclusively in the 
domain of pliilanthropy, humanitarian work, in one 
word, “social service”. 

The reform movement among the Mussalmans 
obtained a tremendous fillip from the poetry of Altaf 
Hussain the “Hali” or Modem (1855-1914), who may 
be regarded as the most effective colleague of Syed 
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Ahmad, the Rammohun of Moslem India. The faults 
and shortcomings of the Mussalmans were laid bare 
by Mali in his Musaddas (Six-line stanzas on the Ebb and 
Row of Islam) in 1879, just at the moment when Islam 
was under attack from the Christian side. At a time 
when the orthodox Maula\ds were placing the study 
of the Bible by the Mussalmans under a Hali was 
inspiring his community to probe into its own defects 
and weaknesses. It was under the inspiration of Hali 
that the go-alieads of Moslem India learnt to flout the 
“long-bearded and flowing-robed gentry.*'^ Construc¬ 
tive reformers soon rose with programmes calculated 
to promote the expansion of modem education among 
the Moslems as well as do away with the old and effete 
customs of the Moslem society and rcligioiL 

The first important manifestation of Moslem en¬ 
deavour in the line of social or rather cultural remak¬ 
ing is to be attributed to Syed Ahmad (1817-1898). 
It took shape, however, not in any religious or social 
reform propaganda, but in an educational institution. 
The Anglo-Mohammadan College, established at Ali¬ 
garh (U.P.) in 1875, has in any case turned out to be 
the nucleus of all types of “modernism” in Moslem 
India since then. 

So far as the liberalization of the Hindu society 
is concerned, the work was not obstructed owing to 
the failure of direct attacks by the Samdjes on caste and 
other Questions. Rather, the establishment of the 
Indian National Congress in 1885 prepared the way 
for social reform propaganda among the Hindus on 
pan-Indian dimensions. The National Social Con¬ 
ference came into being as a virtual wing of the Con- 

* Amin Jung: “Mali’s Musaddas” {IiuUom Madras, 

November, 195}); R. B. Saksena: History oj Urdu Uteratun (Allaha¬ 
bad, 1927), pp. 210-219, 279-282. 
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gress in i88S, and the Indian So^/aJ Rffcrff/er was estab¬ 
lished at Bombay in 1890, as the organ of this move¬ 
ment under the editorship of K* Natarajan, the Mad¬ 
rasi ciponent of sodal liberalism^ This was the channel 
through which even persons not belonging to the 
Samdjts were being inoculated to progressive ideas 
perhaps in homoeopathic doses. 

In i8p7 the Ramakrsna Mission Association” 
was established by Vivekinanda on his return from 
America and Europe. With the establishment of the 
Ma^ in 1899 the “Association” ceased to esist. But 
in 1909 the Ramakrsna Mission was established 5 c\^cq 
years after Vivekananda*s death with an enlarged pro¬ 
gramme and it has been functioning separately from the 
RamnkKna Math all the time since then. The enlarged 
programme comprises extensive plans of sodal service 
of diverse categories in addition to spiritual propaganda 
on broadly moral lines* Social reform, as such, with 
special reference to caste or woman questions, docs 
not as yet belong to the programme of the Tvlaih or 
the NEssion* Pralrnddba lUjarata (Awakened India), 
established by Vlvekananda as the organ of the move¬ 
ment in 1893, has been tunning its career on the 
universal moralit)' lines without any categorical social 
reform bias. It is more a general philosophico-culrural 
than a propaganda publication. 

No deHnite social reform programme, be it ob¬ 
served carefully, was assodated with the “ideas of 1903^* 
in Bengal or in Mahara?tra, the two leading centres 
of nationalism and world-culture in those days. Social 
liberalism as going on since the fourth quarter of 
the last century—espcdally under the auspices of the 
Indian Social Conference—was postulated to continue 
its course in its own way^ But the i9oj-ers were on 
the whole indifTerent to caste or woman questions. Tlie 
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situation today Is virtually the same amon^ th= '^national- 
ists” as a generation ago. Political publicists as a rule 
arc not deeply interested in social questions which there¬ 
fore have to be taken care of by separate organkations. 
The separation of social refomi from politics has been 
on the whole perhaps beneficial to both. 

Those who watch the daily polemicSj especially 
in their earlier phases, might perhaps be led to describe 
tlic Brahmo Samaj movement as r ithcr “anti-national'* 
and the Aiy a Samaj aid the Ratnakrsna movements 
as “revivalist**. From the viewpoint of long-range 
societal planning, however, it should appear that the 
exponents of the Brahmo movement draw their ins¬ 
piration as mucti from the old Hindu texts and Ideals 
as the exponents of the other two. The Brahmo Samaj 
has to be sociologically interpreted as being as ‘‘national¬ 
istic*' in culmral tradition as the other movements. 
It is certainly possible to fight, as propagandists or 
missionaries, over the individuai items in the creed 
or the instimtion advocated by each. But neutral 
observers and students of science cannot ov^erlook 
the great reaJity that the Br^mo Samaj is drawing 
inspiration from certain phases of ancient Hindu cul¬ 
ture and of which certj^ other phases are being 

drawn upon by the Arya Samaj and still others by the 
Ramakrsna Mission. Ff the last two are "revivalists** 
the first one is not less so. Then, again, it is impos¬ 
sible to describe the Brahmo Samaj as being in social 
morphology more oriented to "modem*', i.e., Eur- 
Amcrican conditions and inspirations than the Arya 
Samaj and the R^akrsna Mission. Flourishing as 
they all do under conditions of w'orld-wide democra¬ 
tic, socialistic, scientific, international, and Christian 
tnovements and ideologies the impact of these on the 
Arya Samaj and the Ramakrsna Mission has been no 
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less profound than on the Brahmo Samaj. From Ram- 
raohun to Gandhi it is impossible to ftnd any move- 
merit or institution of somewhat large size and sub¬ 
stantial importance which is not Janus-Hke in its oden- 
tadons, i.c., natlonailstj traditionalist or revi^ aKst on the 
one hand and at the same time internationalist, modern¬ 
ist and tcformlst on the otherd 

The first Important intervention of the state in 
social afiairs in modern India is embodied perhaps in 
the Act of iSz9 inspired by Rammohun relating to the 
abolition of the or concremation of the uidow 
along with the deceased husband. The pr blcm of 
the woman was thereby raised into a political question. 

The caste problem was likewise raised into a poli¬ 
tical issue along with the Act of igjo (Caste Disabi- 
lites Removal Aa). It declared that nobody forfeit¬ 
ed one's ordinary dglits of pt^erty owing to loss 
of caste or change of rdi^on. Freedom of view s and 
praedees in social and religious matters w^as thus assured 
to the individual. This was followed by the Widow 
Remarriage Act of 1856, to the inception of w^hich 
Ishwara Chandra Vidyasagara*s contribution lias to 
be recorded. Although meant specially for the Hin¬ 
dus, the legislation has up till now been attended w'ith 
very little success. It is well knowm today that demo- 
graphically the Hindus can hardly do without tlie re¬ 
marriage of widou^s* 

The problem of untouchables w^as touched by 
the Government of Bombay in 1858, The Govern¬ 
ment educational institutions were declared open to 

T n'-® (GilcurtO, 

L.lUi: Tie W; (London, 1915), T£f Gtntral 

Rtport p/ tbf (iSii ys), hiiicd by the Govem- 

UJg Body from flclur Math, Hmrfah, September 19J4. 
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all castes, and those schools which reftised to admit 
untouchables \vci:e declared iaeligible to Government 
finandal support. 

Another major problem was attacked in 1872. Bv 
the Special Act intercaste^^ marnages were 

permitted on condidon that both parties declared them¬ 
selves to be castelcss or religionlcsSj ix- as 

in the German, Austrian and other continental laws. 

The stigma attached to such "religionless” marri¬ 
ages was not removed iindj 1925 when the Special Marri¬ 
age Amendment Act was passed under the agitation 
of Smgh Gour. It applies only to Hindus, in¬ 
cluding Jains, Sikhs and Brahmos. Marriage has thus 
been rendered free. That is, intencastc marriage is 
no longer "sociallj'^’ or rather “emotionally*' unpleas¬ 
ant. <^c does not have to declare oneself casteless 
or religionless* Legally, of course, it has been valid 
since 1872, Be it observed, however, that the Act 
of 1923 replates the property^ aifairs not according 
to the Hindu law but according to the Indian Succes¬ 
sion Act, 

From the angle of sodal reform it Is important, 
hnally, to observe that the "Sarda” Aa was passed 
in 1929. It fixed the minimum niarriage age for girls 
At 14 and for boys at 18. This consdmtes a ver)' big 
dose of reform administered to the Hindu sodal system, 
nay, the sodal orgonkadon of the Mussalmans also! 

The role of the state in societal remaking during 
the century (1829 to 1929) cannot be considered to 
be trivial, ^fost of the major questions have been 
attacked. The estabhshed by the reformist 

groups, especially the Indian Social Conference, played 
diieir part as exponents of new and progri^sivc dews. 
But in the last analysis the /iifta/ff of Hindu political 
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philosophy has been verified to the letter in so far as 
we see that it is the state that establishes the dharttut 
(law, justice and duty) and that it is the rijd that 
makes the time or epoch (see the section on the doc¬ 
trines of Ddfidti and Dburnm, pp. 250-272). 

The question of the untouchables remains yet 
to be solved. To tliis as to the questions of caste, 
marriage and woman the “ideas of 1905'^ were indiffer¬ 
ent. The social reform propaganda of those days 
was held in solution among the people but concen¬ 
trated chieffy in the Indian &cial Conference or bodies 
and individuals such as derived inspiration from II 
The political ideology of 1905 was in the main innocent 
of these questions. It was not until Gandlii made 
liis Mbut in politics in 1919-20 that social questions, 
especially the problem of the untouchables, began to 
attract the direct attention of the politically minded 
people. The revolt of the untouchables in Travantore 
at Vaikom in 1924 took serious froponions as they 
were detei mined to pass through the “forbidden roads” 
at any cost. In 1925 the Government of Madras dec¬ 
lared open all roads, streets, public offices, wells, tanks 
and places of public resort. 

But it is questionable if even today (1956) the 
problem of the untouchables or “depressed” classes 
has succeeded in arousing the activity of the Hindus, 
whether political!y-minded or otherwise. Gandhi^s 
memorable determination to ''fast unto death” in 1932 
"was indeed associated with the untouchability question. 
But enthusiastic idealism in favour of the depressed 
is hardjy yet in evidence on a large scale in the villages, 
nay, towi^ of India. The Hanjan (God's rren) move¬ 
ment irudated by Gandhi (1934) in order to enfranchise 
tlie Pariahs and other socially submerged classes is yet 
in its non-age. 
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The experiences of the c^lstc-peopk under the 
new Govcmniem of India Act (1935) which haf poh- 
ticahy entranchised the “scheduled castes^' are likdy 
to solve the untouch ability question to a mendonable 
standpoint of the evolution of 
individuahty, manhood^ econoniic efficiency, social worth 
and pohtica] power of the teeming millions the p’c- 
tcrenrial treatment accorded to the depressed or schc- 
(lujcd castes according to the clauses oi: this new Act^ 
3S hkdy to be as beatdcial to the entire Flindu society 
as the pr^erential treatment accorded to ffie Mussul¬ 
mans by the Act of 1919 has been to India as a whole 
buch pr^erentiaj awards may be found to be unneccssar^ 
in no distant future. ^ 

Some substantial soda! legislation or reform ha« 
been carried through in the Stare of Travancore, K 
K^akdshna Pillars joumaUsm has been a source 
of education in pubHc life to his readers. In Mak- 
yaiani, Vargbese Mapelk has written in favour of marri^ 
age reform. The removal of nntouchability ^ as ad’ 
voca^d by Dewan Kesava Pilki. He succeeded also 
in aHordmg scope to the depressed classes. Public 
roads were opened to untouchables by Dewan K. Eata- 
gopalachariar. The disabilities of the Syrian Chris- 

were removed by Dewan V. P. Madhava Rao. 
Married boys were removed from schools by K V 
Sesha Iyer* ^ 


In Aladias the propaganda against early marrlafie 
as well as caste disabilities found a strong champion 
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in T. Sadasiva Iyer, K. Kumaraswamy is kno’wn 
for his "W^ork against the dowry systern, Viresalingam 
of Rajaraundry likewise has fought against early marriage* 
T^e free education, of the boys and girls as well as train¬ 
ing in the handicrafts have been championed by him 
in an cflective manner. 

Constituted as the Hindu societies in Northern 
India and the Moslem communities happen to be, 
‘^feminism” in its very first stages means that the “higher 
classes*' (or castes) should permit their adult women 
to appear in public* As for the alleged lower classes 
or castes, in other wordsj ninety-nine per cent of the 
population feminism in this ^nse has always been 
a fact of social polity. Neatly 50 pet cent of the women 
of India are reported as "gainfully employed" and 
this percentage is higher than that of Italy, England, 
Wales, U,S*A., Japan and so forth. With the excep¬ 
tion of Bulgaria, Poland, France, Norv'^ay, Germany, 
Switzerland and a few other countries India's percen¬ 
tage of female ''actives'' is the highest in the world 
CP^ J 51 }' understand that women in Tndiia arc not 
hzy 2^d that the pr^M (rhe veil or the screen) is 
not important enough to be counted as a force in 
sodo-i^conoinic statistics, 

Yht ppifdab was a social problem of Nothem India 
in the nineteenth century and continues still to 
be a problem in certain parts of the country. Histori- 
perhaps it is possible to trace the beginnings of 
feminism as thus defined in its elementary sense, i*e., 
emancipation from the of the ptitdah-^ to the 

middle of the last century. But the instances of such 
emancipation wete few and far between and the enthu¬ 
siasm in its favour did hardly manifest itself in any¬ 
thing but a few isolated cases of journalism. It is ejues- 
tionable if the professed social reform movements such 
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as (Jose associated with the Br^rao Samaj, in so far 
as their membership did not go beyond a few thousand 
in the nineteenth century, and was by all means con¬ 
fined to the mss, could Actually exhibit instances 
ot substantial success except in select "family circles’^ 
so to say The establishment of the Bethune College 
(^cutta) for girls was the only positive embodimi^t 
ot progress m this regard. 

Excluding a few' individuals we may say that the per¬ 
sons ^sodated with the “ideas of i9oy^^ wcre ali^ost 
finely m^culme. It is the post-War politics (1919^22) 
that bright Indian women into public life and even pri¬ 
sons. The emandpation Eom purdab became then 
a SQad reality for the first time. Today it is possible 
to speak of women's societies and dubs of all denomina¬ 
tions not only in big aties but in the district headquar¬ 
ters as well. And these organizations address them- 
sel™ as much to the questions relating to tmternity, 
better babies , womcn*s and children's health, music 
hterature, handicrafts, as to “non-co-operation", suffrage' 
ptoperty laws, equality with men, and what not! 
t IS possible to flssen that hardly any institution 
organization, or movement in India today is exdusively 
masculine. Then the special ProvindaJ Women^s Con- 
leretices as well as All-Indian Women^s Conference have 

A^r“!f- of the 

Ali-Indja Women s Conference was held at TrivandrurD 

(Travancore) in December 1955. Naturally the number 

of ^Is at schools and colleges has enormously increased 

durmg the last decade. Journals conducted by women 

tor women s interest as well as for general culture are 

importiint hmbs of contemporary ilteiature and social 

fought. The establishment of the Indian Women's 

Umvcrsity by D, K, I^e at Poona in 1916 is specially 

e noted. The position of women in the constitution 
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has been assured by the Government of India Act 
(1933)-^ Feminism im then gone beyond the dementary 
stage and reached the world standard, if not in institu¬ 
tions, at any rate, in ideology (pp, 3 

All these developments of the feminist movement 
in India must have to be seen in the background of 
Eur-Amcrica, where, also, it has to be admitted, the 
recognition of women's rights is not older than just 
a few decades. 

The world-process in group "metabolism” is 

visible under our very eyes in Bengal. In the social 

economy of Bengal there are some thirty tribes known 

as "aboriginals” constituting a diversified group of a 

million and a quarter, and representing some 3 per cent 

of the total population,® The *T)ig three” of these 

"primitives”, namely, the Santhals, the Oraons, and the 

Mundas, are statistically responsible for nearly two- 

thirds of this number*® But while the “big three” 

higher "castes”, the Kayasthas, Brahmans and Vai^yas, 

numbering something over three millions, have during 

the last forty years grown 37 per cent, the “aborigi- 

^s” have grown 219 per cent* The rate of growth 

is phenomenal, pointing, as it does, to extraordinary 

"differential fcrtiHtv”. 

* 

This numerical growth, important in itself as it is, 
acquires a fresh significance when one observes that 


^ qJ the Joint dcnemittie tfn Indiits (^t>nttitutiQital ILifoFst 

Vol. L Part I, (London, 1934), paras lii, i2i, i±i^ 1,3^ 

196; E. A* Heckcr: A Skert of Womai^s BjVi// with ^trence 

to Eii^iand attd the JJidttd Statet (New York, 1911). 

‘ The present author^s Ut Ratri, ki Chi/tt it ki Vortet 
Traatformntncei point dt mi du Mitaboliimt (InEernational 

Congress of Sodology, Brussels, August 1955)* 

^Cmmt of Indi^ 193 r. Vol. V* Btn^al and SiJkhfit. Part 
b (I?35)PP- 4411444^4481 4J4» 480 - 484 - 
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the "aborigii^s” are ttxiay mote “Hindu” than “m- 
bal” or animistic in reli^on. Nearly sixty-sis per cent 
of the ^ig three” primitives is Hindu* As a quali¬ 
tative transformation the Hinduization of the "abori¬ 
ginals” is further interesting in another regard. The 
Hinduized aboriginals form a part, nearly iz per cent, 
of what generally called the "depressed classes” 
of the Hindu society* ^ We understand, then, that 
the "aboriginals” of yesterday constitute the "depressed” 
classes of today* In other words, the social metaboT 
ismj which acts as a force in Hinduization hides the 
facts of, or prepares the way to race-fusion and race- 
assimilation. 

Nor does the "qualitative” aspect of social meta¬ 
bolism stop here. Among the "big three higher castes”, 
the Kayasthas were during the last four decades just 
below the Brahmans in number* But tliey were ridng 
until today they have outnumbered the latter. In forty 
years while the Brahman has grown 24 per cent, the 
Kayastha has grown j S per cent.^ What is this growth 
of Kayasthas due to? Not all to "relative” fecundity 
or "natural Increment”, i,e., surplus of births over 
deaths as embodied in "differential fertility”. A great 
deal is to be accounted for by invasions from other 
castes whose upward trends have been manifest for 
some long time. The non-Kay as tha, perhaps one 
of the "depressed” of yesterday, has grown into the 
high caste of today. And in this, again, we have to 
register not only a vertical sodal or dass mobility but 
a racial transformation as well. From the "aboriginal^* 
to the “high caste^’ Hindu the gap may be great, 
but the bridges are sure, although slow, and quite 

1 CeaiMi etc. pp. 4S0, 481, 4B3, 497, 49®^ joa, 
pp. 4J4, 491. 
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solid. Social “stratidcatlon" is not as rigid as Ammon 
believes,^ 

Altogethei, the Bengali people is expanding al¬ 
though it is undergoiDg a profound sodal metabol¬ 
ism, i.e., a radical change in ^‘ckss” character and “ra¬ 
cial” make-up. The transformadons that have been 
going on in Hur-America today on account of the pres¬ 
sure of the Slavs upon the other races should appear 
to belong almost to the same category as those in In¬ 
dia. As for the “quality” of “hybrids” or their capa- 
citj^ fot carrying forward the torch of dvihzatioii enge- 
nics is still discreetly inconclusive unless the exponent 
happens to have a conservative reform scheme on the 
anvil. But history announces that, nott^dthstanding 
the doctrine of Lapouge,® races may come and races 
may go but that civilization goes on for ever. 

Hindm^ing th nm-Ulndas 


The E.amakrRna Mission is nor directly inter¬ 
ested in social reform although its thoughts and acti¬ 
vities ^ve by all means served to libcralLc the blindu 
mind in regard to social and caste observances, the 
gods and goddesses, the forms of worship etc. ^ The 
ideology of social reform generated by the Brahmo 
Samaj, the ^amakrsna -hllssion and general culture 
as w^ell as ivorld-forces has been utilized by a special 
nnovement v^hicb has grow^n around the blindu Mission 
in recent years. The blindu Mission can be singled 
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out as an oi^anization that has been marked with strike 
ing success in this field. 

Social reform among the Plmdus is the principal ob¬ 
jective of the Hindu Mission and this reform activity is 
to be seen in two prominent directiom. One con¬ 
sists in Hinduizing the non-Hindus, the un-Hindus, 
the Vra^^as, so to say, the aboriginals, the tribals, die 
Chnsdans, the Jirussalmans, as well as the Hindus con¬ 
verted to Christi^ity or Isl^. This is (pud- 

ficatioii, conversion or assimtlationj as understood 
by the Hindu Mission. The other direction of the 
Hindu Mission's social reform work lies in the field 
of service now well-known diroughout India, as people 
have been talking it over and trying to carry it out 
for some long time, namely, the removal of untouch- 
ability. This has constitnted, be it observed fn passant^ 
the core of the Hanjan (God’s men) movement started 
by Gandhi in 1934. 

The Hindu Mission was established by Swami 
Satyananda at Calcutta in 15^? ^ the course of 

three years succeeded in Hinduizmg some 6o,odo San- 
thals. Onions, Khasis and other tribals. According 
to the Census of 1531 we notice a decrease in the num- 

pf tribals in Bengal and Assam and a correspond¬ 
ing Increase in the number of Hindus. "'The ^res 
for tribal reiighm show a pronounced decline since 
ipzi, although a comparison witli the total figures 
or seleaed groups of pnmitjve peoples shows a marked 
increase during the last decade. And it is therefore 

that there has been a considerable access to the 
Htndu community of persons who by birth belong to 
me primitive tribes" {Omus ef Indict 1531, Vol. V. 

and Sikkim^ Part I., p. 353). The conversion 
ot large numbers of aboriginals or tribals to Hindu¬ 
ism on account of the proselytizing acrividcs of the 
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Hindu Mission is testified to also in the Census voliimes 
on Bihar and Assam foi 1931* The Census reporters 
ate not in a position to give the exact figure. The 
Hindu Mission claims on the whole about 1,000^000 
converts in Bengal and Assam and about 500,000 in 
Bihar. 

Wc have observed in out previous discussions 
that even the earliest specimens ot Hindu life, society, 
culture and religion were signalized by the Altar^a 
Brofjmana (VTl, t j) cult of ^harmvtfi (march on). HindU' 
ism has all through the ages been a very proselytizing, 
all-conquering and aggressive religion, a religion of 
world-conquest. It has moved from village to village 
conquering province after province, and countr)’ after 
country. In its career of restless wanderings it has 
established its dominion over myriads of tribes, races 
and nations. It is but a continuation of the same millen¬ 
nium-long world-conquest that during the nineteenth 
and t^'^entieth centuries we sec in the establishment 
of a new Hindu empire, as it were, on account of the 
philosophico-cultural and religious activities of the 
Ramakr^na-VivckanLinda group (1893-1956) in the 
two Hemispheres. When, therefore, since igas we 
have been finding that non-Hindus are being Hinduized 
in large numbers through the propaganda of the HLndii 
Mission we are encountering but new specimens of 
aggressivism such as ever constituted the life-blood 
o? Hindu fiith and culture. The cultural and spiri¬ 
tual transformation of tribes, races, communities and 
nations that is being consummated on account of the 
“social metabolism*’ engineered by the Elmakrsna 
Mission and the Hindu Mission is to be regarded as 
one of the most virile world-forces set in operation 
by Creative India in modem times. Today as during 
the previous six thousand years Hindu enetgism or 
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Buddhist uppamada (stxemjousness) has been function^ 
ing as a vital agency in the remaMrig of human dvill- 
zation and the promotion of wodd-ptogress* 

Along with tills Hinduization commonly known 
as iuddbi (purification, conversion or reconversion), 
i,e., assimilation of triMs to tlie Hindu social organ¬ 
ism the Hindu Mission concentrated its attack on the 
social evil of ^^imtouchability*' as prevalent among 
the Hindus themselves* As long as untouchability 
obmins in Hindu society it is self-evident that the 
psitmktion of outsiders, externals, the Vrdtyas etc, 
is bound to be mefieedve or superficiah Untouch¬ 
ables remain to all intents and purposes imasslniilables. 
The removal of untouchability was therefore considered 
by the Hindu Mission to be as important a plank as 
assimilation, reconversion or Hinduization itself- 

In the group-psychology of the mbals and abori¬ 
ginals as of the Hindus or Hinduization alone 

does not imply automatically social mobility of the 
vertical type* Without vertical mobility, however, the 
converted or Hinduized ttibals would but swell the ranks 
of the depressed classes or Harijans of the Hindu society. 
For all practical purposes, indeed, they have served 
but to constitute another group of untouchables or 
depressed castes. 

The removal of untouchability need not therefore 
be treated as logically Linked up with iuddbi or Idindu- 
ization as such. It is an independent item of social 
reform necessary' for the Hindus and it is worth while 
to observe that the Hindu Mission directs iis propaganda 
towards this objective in an organized manner* A 
number of high class priests w^as engaged to minister 
to ^e religious ceremonies of the untouchables com¬ 
prising as they did the converted tribals* Another 
instrument in this direction was the organization of 
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worship and religious semce in such a manner that 
“all dasscs and castes^* might take part in it. These 
s^n>aj£irsin (all-dass or all-caste) (adorations), 

especially in connection with the most popular god¬ 
dess, Durga, have succeeded in removing imtouchability 
to a considerable extent and breaking the soci^ 
harder s. 

The Hindu Mission has nearly four dozen branches 
in dhferent paxts of Bengal, Bihar and Assam. And It is 
reported that its workers and preachers are **acdve 
from the border of China in the East to [he Arabian 
Sea in the West, in the hihs and plains, among peoples 
speaking different languages and professing different 
faiths.” 

During eight months of 1934-35 Satyinanda and 
Ids group carried through a propaganda tour of Bihar, 
Orissa, the United Provinces, tJie Punjab, Delh^ the 
Central Provinces and Central India. They did 5Z 
centres holding zo 3 meetings addressing the audiences 
in English, Bengali and Plindi. Among the Iccturc- 
themes we find such topics as the expansion of lEndu 
culture in Greater India, social malady and its cure, 
Hindu civilization in Java, Bali, Indo-China and other 
Eastern countries d 

It is interesting to observe that the conclusions 
of researches in ancient and medieval Indian his¬ 
tory* arc being utilized by the missionaries of the new 
Hindu religion of the twentieth century. Archeology 
has thus grown into an applied science. Applied 
arciwology is being appreciated as a powerful ally by 
exponents of applied sociology, interested as they are in 
the remaking of personality and in societal reconstme- 

^ Thi ¥iril Rgpsrt qJ thi MiS 4 ioft 

(CaJeutm), pp, 9, 11, ij, 14, 17* ^8- 
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tion iis wdl as in the tiansfomiation of classes and 
castes, races and nations, 

Dhammapdiii^ i Buddhism and YGimg Asia 

Numerically speaking, Buddhism is not a promi¬ 
nent faith in India today. But its hold on the cultured 
classes has begun to grow. This growth of Buddhism 
as a cultural and spiritual factor is a phenomenon of 
creative India during the Swadeshi period; and it is 
to be traced in the main to the activities of Devamitta 
DhammapaJa (1S64-1953), Dhammapila was bom 
m Ceylon, travelled in the two Hemispheres and worked 
in India. He was a world-man and it so happens that 
his life has a message w^hich is not meant exclusively 
for the Ceylonese or the Indian but for every man and 
woman of flesh and blood. One of the most appro¬ 
priate descriptions about Dbammapala's thoughts and 
activities is to be found in the almost untranslatable 
although very elaborately explained Pali word, sammd- 
dit/hi (right, correct, comprehensive or complete view, 
observation, seeing or understanding), which consti¬ 
tutes the very foundation of S^ya the Buddha's teach¬ 
ings {AldJ/h/ma Ni^ya). 

Dhammapala gave concrete evidence of his right 
observation or proper understanding of the realities 
of the world when he discovered the trutlis, first, that 
Ceylon is today a part of Greater India, and secondly, 
that India, Ceylon and Burma are integrally associated 
with the rest of Buddhist Asia, The old Sakyan cult 
of right observadon was thus applied by Dhammapala 
to modem conditions and practical problems of the day. 
Thereby he has succeeded in revivl^ing Buddhism and 
beaming virtually an architect of new Buddhism. 
Tltis new Buddhism is not the BuddMsm that Is to 
be discovered in old Pali, Sanskrit, Tibetan, Chinese, 
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Burmese and other tests or archeological monuments 
but the Buddhism tis an instrument of 2ail7 life and the 
actual realities. 

Another evidence of or tight obser¬ 

vation was furnished by Dhammap^a %vhile travelling 
in Japan, Korea, Manchuria and China (1911). In tliat 
m/hu it became a part of his social philosophy to preach, 
as it was my ex|>erience to observe on the spot, that India, 
Ceylon and Burma needed the spirit of Japan or Japanese 
Buddhism. For a Ceylonese Ilinayana Buddhist, as 
he was, to invite Japanese Mahay ana Buddhism into 
regions in which Buddhism is either alleged to be extinct 
or prevalent mainly in the Hinay^a form is a tremen¬ 
dous psychological or spiritual revolution* Incidentally 
it is worth while to emphasize that the hlahayanic Bud¬ 
dhism of Japan as of China, equipped as it is with its 
gods, goddesses, saints, votive offerings etc. is to all 
intents and purposes identical wdth the Pauranic-Tantric 
neo-Hinduism, say, ot Hindu Bengal as of other regions 
of Hindu India, as analyzed in my ChJftese Re/igion through 
Hindu (Shanghai 1916). Dhammapala perhaps was 
not interested in this aspect of the Identity between Jap¬ 
anese Buddhism and modem Hinduism* But his sum- 
mdddiithi was profound enough to counsel Mm to believe 
that if Buddhism was living anywhere in the world* 
it TVas in Japan. He wanted for India, Burma and 
Ceylon a hving Buddhism, the cult that obtained in 
andent and medieval times in the land of its origin, 
namely, the system of devotion to Life in the now and 
the here, the pursuit of appumadu (energism) as well 
as indifference to andgatum (tiie future) and atitam (the 
past), combined with genuine appreciation of the '‘Life 
beyond*’' {phummupdda and Bhaddskuraftu-Stdtd). 
Dhammapala's discovery of these feature^ of andent 
Indian Buddhism in the Japan of his days has enabled 
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him to fiiQCtioii as a maker and exponent of Young Asia. 

Today a part of this Young Asia movement is 
seen to be realized in the Mababodhl Society of Calcutta, 
which, established as it was by the Ceylonese go-aheads 
under the inspiration of Dhammapak himself, has been 
serving to bring under one roof the Chinese, the Jap¬ 
anese, the Burmese, the Tibetans, the Ceylonese* the 
Bengalis and other Indians several rimes a year. 
Then the foundations have been laid (19 5 5) at Samath, 
Benares, of the International Buddhist University, 
which, again, is growing into a centre of co-operative 
cultural creations of the Buddhists of all Asia, nay, of 
Eur-American as well. 

^" hile analyzing Dhammap^ak contributions to the 
intellectual Hfe and social philosophy of Ceylon, India, 
as well as the rest of Asia and the world wc cannot 
remain indifferent to the fact that he was first and fore¬ 
most a hero of acrion. In this regard, — like his great 
Bengali contemporary, Vivekananda* — he may be com¬ 
pared to the Japanese energist of the sixteenth century, 
Nichiren. Indeed both Dhammapala and Viveka¬ 
nanda have condnued for our own rimes the age-long 
tradition of efiaramti (march on) and namirdntdja iri- 
rasH (prosperity is not for the pieson who is not tired 
by travels), of which the AiUnja Brdima^a (VII, ij), 
die oldest Vedic book, speaks so eloquently as lie 
ideal of the Hindus. 

Young Asia is today self-conscious enough, thanks 
to the aedviries of men like Vivekananda and Dhamma- 
p^a at home and abroad, to lead Enr-j“\mcrica to acquire 
some of the summdMtfbi and to feel that, after all, a new 
age has made its appearance. It is an age in which 
domination of one race by another is to be a thing of 
the past but in which the diverse races* cults, faiths 
and cultures are to meet on a platform of equality. 
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freedonij and mutual respect. Dha mma pak has then 
like Viwkananda to be appraised as one of the apos^ 
tics of international peace and world-wide brother¬ 
hood. 

Benejaeftons and Chantks 

In India the Camc^c spirit as embodied in edu¬ 
cational and humanitarian hcncfactions may be vir¬ 
tually as old as Indian culture itself. The first hos¬ 
pitals of the world, established in the main by private 
charities go back to the Gupta, nay, the Maurya times. 
In the first century the Gujarati Genera], U^avadata,^ 
made endowments for gardens, tanks, ferry boats, bath¬ 
ing places, rest-houses, seats of learning etc. in dimen¬ 
sions such as might appeal to the imagination even of 
the Andrew Carnegie of modem times. Charities, 
both individual and organized, have constituted the 
topic of a most important section (that on Ddnas or 
gifts) in the sodo-lcgal literature of India known as 
the Sn^rifi-ddsfras. A classic in this line is the Ddm- 
khanda of the Gkaturvar^-Xlhintdm^m by the South 
Indian sociologist Hemadri {c 1500). 

Educational benefactions constitute an impor¬ 
tant item in the social ethics and collective conscience 
of the mcxlern Indian people. As long as India's national 
dividend is modest it is not possible for our donors 
to deal in gifts of hundreds of millions. But the million 
mark in Rupees has been exceeded by dozens of Indian 
idealists in recent years. The charities of the Parsis 
are proverbial in the Bombay Presidency. Not less 
so are the Gujarati benefactions. Virhaldas Thacker- 
say's gifts in support of the Indian Women's University 
at Poona and Govardhandas's in connection with the 

* The present author's P^UfUsI Jnsfifulhnj md Tbtoriei of thi 
(Leipzig, 19^1), pp. Ji» rao. 
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new IVte^cal College at Bombay have gone beyond 
the million Rupee level The Gujarati Premdiand 
Roychand's Studentship at the University of Calcutta 
is a household word in Bengal. The Madrasi educa¬ 
tional benefactor, Pachaiyappa, is likewise one of the 
quite a few donors whom South India can never for¬ 
get. In the United Provinces the Prem MaM- 
pfdydlsja of Bnndaban is a technical insritution which 
owes Its origin to the single-handed gifts of Mahendra 
Ptatap. Not below the million mark, again, is Shiva 
Prasad Gupta's grant for the Kds/jj-VidjdpIfha at Benares. 
It is Mohsin's educational gifts of the eady nineteenth 
centur}^ that have enabled untold Mussalmans in Bengal 
to rise m Ufe both culturally and sodaJly. The Hindu 
University of Benares and the Muslim Univ^ersity of 
Aligarh point likewise to large scale charities towards 
cduptional expansion in the U.P. The socio-reljgious 
institutions of the traditional type such as arc main¬ 
tained by Hindu or Moslem endowments throughout 
India arc also to be listed in this connection. 

The benefactions of Ganga Ram, the Punjabi 
philanthropist, like those of other "Indian Camegies”, 
deserve to be narrated in detail The sum of five 
million Rupees was donated by hUn to the Sir Ganga 
Ram Trust Society with the object of attending to the 
welfare of the widows. He started Hindu Widows' 
Homes for such widows as would not care to remarry. 
A central industdd workshop was also started by him 
in Lahore for widows. A free hospital as well as a 
coUege of commerce likewise owe their origins to his 
philanthropy. Stipends were instituted by him in 
order to enab^le young men to take to industrial or other 
business studies. One hundred non-rcfimdable stipends 
Were announced by his Hindu Students* Career Society 
for Last but not least, Ganga Ram has, like Came- 
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gie, considered it worth while to endow a free public 
fibrary.^ 

Coming to Ben^^ we may recall that the gifts 
from Subodh Mallik, Brajetidra Kishore Roy-Chow- 
dhury, Maharaja Surya Kanta Acbaiy'a-Chowdhury, 
Maharaja Martindra Chandra Nandy and others on 
which the National Council of Education made its 
start (1905-07) were worth not less than a mill ion. The 
University of Calcutta, likewise, w^hich is rich in the 
supply of prizes, medals, scholarships, fellowships and 
lectureships donated by educationally minded philan¬ 
thropists, owes the beginnings of its post-Graduate 
Department in the diverse sciences, theoretical and 
applied, entirely to private benefactions. In this conncc- 
tionhave to be named not only Prosonno Coomar Tagore, 
who instituted the Tagore Law Lectureship but also 
two men who gave away the entire earnings of their 
lifetime, Tarak Nath Palit and Rash Bchari Ghosh, 
It is to Palit that the University is indebted for a million 
and a half and to Ghosh for tw^o millions and a half. 
The total charities of Ghosh, which comprise also the 
National Council of Education and other institutions 
among the beneficiaries, amount to something over 
four millions. 

It is indeed impossible to think of schools, colleges, 
and libraries in the different regions oflndia,—district 
headquarters, sub-di\dsions or villages,—without ref¬ 
erence to the help derived from the ssamindars, landhold¬ 
ers and others in a relatively prosperous position* As 
for the promotion of literature in the Indian languages, 
researches in antiquities, folklore, manuscripts, archio- 

1 M. C. Mdhio: “Sir Gaagfi Ram" (Tie Ptopht Lahore, ti July 

* The presenL authotia Path BSng^ (Bengalis Lu Pro¬ 

gress), Calcutta (1534). PP- 
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logy etc,, no small part is to be ascribed to the financial 
patronage of the landed aristocracy. For instance, 
m Bcn^, modern Bengali literature has had patrons 
like Radhakanta Dev and Manindra Chandra Nandy. 
Every institution can cite its own benefactors in this 
regard, e.g., the Ban^a Sdbitya Parisat (Bengali Aca¬ 
demy of Literature) of Calcutta, the Varendra Re¬ 
search Society of Rajshahi, the District Council of 
National Education {Maldaba JdtJya Siksd Samiti) in 
Malda, the Sdbi^a Parisat of Rangpur, and so forth. 

It is not the place to go into a lenrthy catalogue. 
But we must mention the Institute of Srience at Ban¬ 
galore which was rendered possible because of the 
pioneering enthusiasm of Tata in regard to scientific 
and industrial research. It is likewise necessary to 
call attention to the fact that over a thousand Bengali 
scholars whose technical and commercial educaaon 
in Eur-America and Japan has been facilitated by Jogen 
Ghosh’s Association tor the Scientific and Industrial 
Education of Indians are the products of benefactions 
from the zamindars and others. In the course of neatly 
one generation this Association has been instrumental 
in colleaing and disbursing over a million. Reference 
may be made also to the collections from the people 
worth nearly half a million Rupees per annum, made 
by the Ramakr§na Mission for educational and philan¬ 
thropic work through its nearly himdred centres in 
different parts of India. 

Altogether, the Carnegie spirit wiU be found to be 
well represented throughout the length and breadth 
of India in so far as educational, literary, scientific and 
res^rch patronage by the wealthier classes is concerned. 
India undoubtedly has her Carnegies, big, medium, 
stnd small. While doing homage to the great American 
philanthropist it behoves his Indian admirers to get 
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oriented to the great reality that the East is qualitatively, 
if not quantitatively, at one with the West in this matter 
of gifts in the interest of cultural expansion and pro¬ 
gress. It is this identity in ideals and character that 
should, pragmatically speaking, facilitate intellectual 
and social co-operation between the peoples of Eur- 
Amcrica and India with a view to the remaking of 
the world. 


Indian Workingmen 

At the most liberal computation the total “indus¬ 
trial” workers of India in 1951 were not more than 
5,000,000 constituting nearly 1.4 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation (355,000,000). The percentages would be nesirly 
2.5-5.0 in Japan, 10.7 in the United Kingdom and 
15.5 in Germany.^ The relative strength or weakness 
of Indian labour is manifest in these proportions. 

In 1927 not more than 407,000 working men 
were unionized. This included some 100,000 members 
of the ^Ul-lndia Trade Union Congress. We get, there¬ 
fore, 15 per 10,000 of the total population as 
against, say, 38 in Japan, 594 in Russia, 1051 in the 
U. K. and 1295 in Germany. Indian workingmen, 
then, whether individually or unionally, cannot be re¬ 
garded as constituting a “great power” in Indian societal 
economy or polity. 

The labour movement strictly so-called is a post¬ 
war phenomenon in India. It can be traced back to 
the eighties of the last century among the cotton workers 

^ The present author's ScaaJ Ihsutom and Statiitut: 

A Study in the Labour E^nomics and Bnsiness Organh^ation of Nto-Capi- 
/tf/Z/iW (Calcutta, 1936), pp. 16, 18, 48, 56. Sec the Bombay Laboitr 
Gazette for February 1956, pp. 421-462 (Trade Unions in Bombay, 
Labour in Indian Nlincs). 
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of Bombay. But the first Ail-lndia Trade Union Con¬ 
gress was not held before 1920 (Bombay). 

The First Trade Union Act was passed in India 
in 1926. For the purposes of socio-economic equation 
as established in this treatise it is worth while to observe 
that the first corresponding Act was passed in Italy 
in 1890, in France in 1884, in England during 1871-76 
and m Germany in 1869. We must not, however, 
overlook the consideration that in Europe much pre¬ 
paratory and transitional work in trade union legisla¬ 
tion had been gone through during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. These circumstances enable us 
to visualize the “social distance” between India and 
the more advanced sections of Europe as registered 
in the chronology of labour legislation.^ 

In India the first Factory Act was passed in 1881. 
For England the corresponding date is 1801. The 
latest Indian Aa is that of 1934, which, thanks among 
other things to constant association with the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Conference (Geneva) since 1919, has 
been equipped with large doses of liberalizing features. 

The present status of Indian labour may be seen 
from an examination of some of the clauses of the In¬ 
dian Factories Act of 1954 especially in regard to women 
workers and child labour.* 

The number of women employed in factories, 
however, is not high. But the importance of factory 
population, both male and female, lies in the fact that 

* Freedom of Association (Geneva), Vol. II, (1927) pp. *0-13, 
92-96, Vol. Ill, (1928) pp. 2, ii; Foignet heffslation Udtu- 
tritUt fParis, 1925), p. 50. 

■ Discussion on P. K. Mukherjcc’s papers at the Battglya Dbana- 
Vijneut Parisbat (Bengali Institute of Economics, Calcutta), reported 
in Forward^ 8 February 1935, and Adi'anct^ 16 July 1936. Sec 
Artbik UftMo/i (Economic Progress), February-Nlarch 1933. 
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it is partly through this section that ludk is becoming 
industrialized and rising in the scale of modern techno¬ 
cracy and culture. 

Legislation regarding female labour commenced 
in the year 1891 and subsequently it was improved 
by the Acts of 1911 and 1922 and then by the amended 
Aas of 1926, 1928 and 1954, The Mines Acts of 1925 
and 1918 have attempted to improve the condition 
considerably. Generally the Factories Acts have tried 
to minimise the period of labour and to assure hours 
of rest as well as to control the abuse r.f kbour by 
prohibiting night work. The Act of 1928 has tried 
to eliminate female labour from mines altogether. The 
principle h being enforced gradually. It is to be adopted 
completely by the year 1959. 

Regarding the fixing of age, it may be emphasised 
that the minimum age for the employment of female 
labour ought to be statutory. This should not be 
left to be governed by the general provision of the 
chddreo and young persons clause. The minimum 
age for female labour should perhaps be fixed at the 
seventeenth year. 

The condition of female labour is not very secure 
anywhere in the worlds especially in India. Legisla¬ 
tion as to the minimum wage is an imperative necessity. 
In determining the minimum wage, the living wage 
is to be calculated after consideting various circum¬ 
stances like the standard of living, skill of labour etc. 
From the viewpoints of morality and health women 
should be protected from dangerous work. We may 
instance the prohibition of female labour in some more 
poison manufacturing works than those which ate 
already forbidden. The prohibition of female labour 
under certain age in outdoor enterprises is absolutely 
necessary. We have to observe, in any case, that a 
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social problem is created automatically because the 
men workers come, as a rule, from outside the province 
for their employment and without their wives. It is 
important to observe that heavy work, load-lifting and 
the like, as done by the Chinese and lapanc&e women, 
are not allowed in the U.S.A, 

The Act of 1934 is not only a consolidating one 
but provides also some additional measures for the 
protection of labour. Oiapter III which relates to 
health and safety is especially valuable. The powers 
conferred on the Local Government, especially those 
in connexion with '‘hazardous occupations^', have bear¬ 
ings on women and may prove to be bencddal. But 
the immediate need of the country is the enactment 
of Maternity Benefit Acts on the Bombay plan through¬ 
out India. Besides, a larger dose of protection both 
for men and women is requited such as may be ren¬ 
dered available only when Ilealth Insurance legislation 
is enacted. 

According to the Act of 1934 the Government 
is authorized to require the factories to reserve a room 
for the use of w'omen employees* children under six 
years of age. This is good so far as it goes. But the 
standard of child welfare has risen very high in the 
world. 

In modern morality and legislation the care of the 
cliild belongs not so much to the parents and the family 
as to the community and the country. The Hindu poet 
K^dasa's (fifth century A. C.) concepdon of "the ting 
being the real father, the parents being simply the causes 
of birth** (sa plfd pit^rastasdm kn^alam jonmahttm-ah') 
has thus become an insdtution of positive law. 

Modern legislation is as ohl as the industrial revolu¬ 
tion, factory system and capitalism (r 178^-1800). It is in 
and through Averse Acts bearing on education, health. 
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punishment, and factories that this modpnism invoiv- 
ing as it does state control of or communism in children 
has been brought about. The British Qiildtcn’s Act 
of 190s has been followed bjr several such Acts in India, 
for csample, the Bengal Qnldteti^s Act of 19^2. The 
Indian Factories Act of 1954 has certain measures* 
as already hinted at, quite fa%^ouiable to children. 

The number of factories has increased from 5,000 
in 1922 to over 8,qoo but the employment of children 
hajs gone down from 68,000 to 22,000. This is a 
desirable consummation. 

According to the latest Factory Act in India the 
child is a boy or girl under ij. But children can be 
employed at the commencement of the 15 th year. 
Night work has been forbidden as well as double em¬ 
ployment. The British legislation is more restrictive 
as it forbids employment under 14, But in regard 
to delivery of newspapers, milk, parcels etc, employ¬ 
ment is permitted in the U.K. to boys and gkls between 
iz and 14, In Egypt, on the other hand, employment 
is permitted to boys and girls even between 9 and 12. 

In spite of improvements effected in children's lot 
by legislation double employment still persists in certain 
areas. Besides, the pledging of children by patents 
continues to some extent to be a reality of economic 
India, Stricter legislation as well as more effective 
enforcement of the Acts would be required to remove 
this kind of child-slavery, mild or otherwise, Tvhere- 
ever it exists (pp. J57T58)- 

Unless elementary education is rendered compul- 
sor)' it would not be possible to control cliild labour 
successfully. But in meantime some of the tea 
plantations in Assam have made provisions for the care 
of children and of workingmen in general. 
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Attention has to be invited to the problems of 
leisure and recreation such as would be necessitated by 
the removal of children from mills, mines and workshops 
as well as by the adoption of shorter hours in industrial 
establishments. In this connection we have to note 
the activities of the International Congress for Leisure 
and Recreation {W'elthon^ess Juer Freh(eit und Erbo/totg) 
w'hich held its second session in July 1936 at Hamburg 
(First session, Los Angeles, U.S.A., 1932). 'Hie problem 
has not arrested India's serious notice up till now. 

It is necessary to repeat that per head of population 
and per square mile of territory Indian labour is not 
yet a considerable power in economic or social rela¬ 
tions. In politics also it cannot function as yet in a 
remarkable manner. But some of the modernisms in 
“ideology” have already established themselves among 
the labour intelligentsia, A section of Indian lalx>ur 
leaders has affiliations w'ith the Second International 
(“moderate”, socialistic) of Amsterdam. The “com¬ 
munistic” or radical (“extremist”) Third Intematio^ 
(Moscow), the Comintern, seems likewise to have in¬ 
fluence with a wing of the Indian workers and their 
champions. These circumstances have contributed 
to the diversification and enrichment of politics with 
fresh categories not only in connection with the Indian 
National Confess and other “private” political bo<^cs 
but even with the Government politics as embodied 
in the Legislative Assemblies and Councils as well as 
municipal, district board, union board and corpora¬ 
tion politics. 

The affiliations of labour to Indian politics are 
at any rate not clear. Something like a Labour Swa- 
rajava Partv* was established in 1925. Two years later 
the Peasants and Workers* Party made its appearance. 
As “organkations” these so-called parties perhaps do not 
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possess substantial value- But they furnish factual 
indices to the new aiirents such as inspire the nrental- 
ity and activity of growing sections of the 
as well as of the working men* 

The growth of the working men in sclf-cons- 
dousness^ no matter how smm their number in 
absolute or relative statistics and how backward in 
compaiative or international socialism, is an out¬ 
standing reality of the last decade or so* In the 
meantime has grown up such a thing as factual 
or positive democracy and socialism in and through 
the Government of India Act (1935)* The Ltjwer 
Houses of the Provinces as well as the Lower Chamber 
of the Federal Government have pro\'idcd for the 
representation of labour through its own represen¬ 
tatives, 

Wlien even under Government auspices socialism 
of some type or other Is becoming a constitutionai real¬ 
ity it is but inevitable that ideologists like Jaivaharlal 
Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose and other political lea¬ 
ders such as in the main stay a^^ay from the oihdal 
atmosphere should pitch their ambitions much higher 
and sigh for the highest that is yet to come. 

The establishment in 1936 of a Labour Party or 
rather of a socialistic wing in the miliitix of the Indian 
National Congress as well as the Indian Legislative 
Assembly is but in keeping with all these consumma¬ 
tions, positive, constitutional and idealistic. For India’s 
chronological distance from the pioneers of labour- 
democracy and sodalism it is worth while to recall 
that the British Labour Party was formally established 
in igo6, the Fidkaiion Natkmk des Syndkafs of France 
in ] 886 (growing hnally into the ConjidSraiion Ginirtikdu 
Travail 1 895 )? American Federation of Labour in 1 38 1, 
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and the Sa^jaldemokratiscbe Parfei of Germany in 1875.^ 
It is at least by two generations that the economics 
and politics of Indian labour as of other Indian classes 
are behind the “adults” of the modem world. 

The ideals and realities of socialism as developed in 
India since the Great War have to be envisaged in the 
background of some concrete and objective facts of 
the socio-economic world. Developments in techno¬ 
cracy, industrialism, capitalistic enterprises, joint stock 
concerns, banking and insurance institutions constitute 
some of the great forces of the day. Strikes and agita¬ 
tion on the part of the workingmen, judicial trials bear¬ 
ing on the violation of law and so forth have CTown 
into common occurrences. The five amendments 
of the Factories Acts (1922; ^^23, 1926, 1931, 1934) 
point inevitably to the rising tide of socialism on the 
one hand as of capitalism on the other.® Then there 
are the thousand and one contacts of Indian leaders,— 
cultural, political, economic and labour,—with the 
world-forces in Eur-America and Japan, such as have 
succeeded in injecting ideas of neo-capitalism and neo¬ 
socialism, not to speak of radical labour ideology, 

^ The present author’s Political Pbilotopbits Sinn 190) (Madras, 
1928), pp. 71-85, 204-213 and 

* The present author’s The Pnssure of Labostr upon CoHStitmtion and 
Lav't 1776-1928 (JnanmandaJ, Berurcs, 1928); S. C Dutt: "Col¬ 
lier)’ Lalxiurers in the Jharia Field’’ (Jow-naJ of the Bengal National 
Ch^btr of Commerce^ 1929). "Tea Industry in Assam’’ {Artbik 
Unnatiy Calcutta 1920), "Unemployment Problem in Great Britain’* 
( 7 .B.N.C., 1930), Dbana-Vijnane SaJkreti (Apprenticeship in Econo¬ 
mic Science, Calcutta 1932) and Conflicting Tendencies in Indian Eco¬ 
nomic Tbokgbt (Calcutta 1934); K. C Basu : "Worldngracn’s Com¬ 
pensation” {Artbik Unnati^ 1930), and "The Eamincs and Expenses 
of Indian VC’orkingmcn” {A.U., 1953); P. K.. Mukncrji ; “Interna¬ 
tional Labour Legislation” (. 4 .U., 1934); R. N. Ghose: “Labour 
and Wages in Japan”, a lecture at the "Malda in Calcutta” Society, 
December 27, 1934 {A.U. 1933). 
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into the mentalit7 of India and her ioumaiistic and 
academic complex. Last but not least ha%e to be 
singled out the tvotld-propaganda earned on by the 
International Laboor OfHce of Geneva since 1919 as 
well as the deliberations and Report of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Labour in India (19^9-51) which have scored 
as powerful formative forces in the establishment of 
the Indian labour-mind. 

The Aims and Methods of Indian Feminism 

We ha ve observed in a previous connexion (ppH. jaS- 
29) that the establishment of the Indian WomenS Uni¬ 
versity at Poona by D. G. Karve in 1916 is an inaportant 
landmark in the progress of womanhood in India. An¬ 
other landmark is to be seen in the enactment of the 
Sarda Act in 1929 which fixes the miiiimum age of 
marriage for girls at 14 and of boys at 18. Child mar¬ 
riage has thus been restrained to some extent by positive 
legislation. Women’s societies, clubs* schools and 
journals conducted in the main by women themselves 
nave grown into the principal features of Indian society 
since the end of the Great War (1914-18)- 

For certain purposes the All-India Women’s Con¬ 
ference ’which held its first session at Poona 
in 1927 may be taken as the sample of women’s 
creative endeavours in India at the present moment* 
Not all the activities of the women arc directly or in” 
directly associated with tltis Conference, equipped 
although it is with 39 constituent and 49 subconstituent 
associations- But it can by all means be used as an 
index to the quality, quantity and variety of life’s urges 
to which Indian w^omanhood, especially among the 
economically favoured classes, has been reacting in 
a conspicuous manner* 
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The ten sessions^ held up till now are enumerated 
below with the names of the Presidents: 

1. 1927* Poona. Her Highness theMaharani of 
Barrsda. 

2h 192S. Delhi. Her Highness the Begum Mother 
of Bhopal. 

3. iQip. Patna, Her Highness the Dowager Rani 
of Manoi, 

4. 1930, Bombay. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu of Bombay. 

5. 1931. Lahore. Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi Reddi of 
Madras. 

6. 1932. Madras. Mrs. P. K. Ray of Calcutta. 

7. 1933- Lucknow, Lady Ramaabhai Nilkanth of 
Ahmcdal^d. 

8. 1934. Calcutta. Lady Abdul Quadir of the 
Punjab. 

9. 1935. Karachi. Mrs, Rustomji Fartdoonji of 
Bombay. 

10. 1935. Dec. 25-195^ jan. 4. Tra\^ancoire. Her 
Highness the Maharani of Travancore. 

Feminism, as organized in the AU-India Women^s 
Conference is in its ideals and achievements a note¬ 
worthy specimen of contemporary creative India. It 
is indeed a chip of the world-feminism oi today and 
furnishes but another link In die chain of modem values, 

^ Aii-ladia Womans Coufrrmet: Ttnih Stsmn (Tiivandrnni, 
PP* ^ 3 * 

See also the Memorandum on the Stattis of Women in India 
Eubmitted to the League of Nations by the AU-Indb Women’s 
Conference and the Women’s Indian Association (Secretary, 
Mrs. Ammu Svraminadhan, Madras, 193^). 
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social and spiritual, such as serve to establish a i/ahen 
between the East and the West. The lines of evolu¬ 
tion embodied in Indian feminism, young as it is, are 
but following at some chronological distance those 
traversed by die adult Eur-Amedcan femjrusm during 
the previous decades. And tht^ is but in keeping with 
the other socio-cultura] equations between India and 
the pioneers of modernism in the West^ 

The very fact that feminism like many other modern¬ 
isms has arisen in Eur-America is an index to the great 
reality that the womanhood of the West was not used 
to equality or idendty of rights and obligations vhth 
the other sex. And the age of Western feminism also 
can be told within precise limits. The publication 
of the Womm by John Stuart Mill places 

the female suffrage movement towards the beginning 
ot the fourth quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Joseph-Earthdemy's Lx Vott des Ycsimts (Paris, 1920), 
as an and-feminist treatise, serves to point out that 
feminism has not yet been able to conquer a great part 
of the Western world. Ltj Yitd Fmmlnile of Rome is a 
monthly organ which establishes in an emphatic manner 
the absence of universal or cii^cn somewhat general 
appreciation of the ideals and methods of feminists 
in Eur-America. France, Italy and Spain, to mendon 
a few countries, do not sec eye to eye with England in 
regard to the claims of feminism. Teutonic (Anglo- 
Saxon) Amedca, again, cannot be taken as the repre¬ 
sentative of Latin . 4 mcdca in this regard. The latter 
follows France, Spain and Italy in the main. Nav 
in the U.S.A. there ate many States, say, like Alabama^ 
where guardianship of children belongs by law exclu¬ 
sively to the father. The mother cannot there become 
the guardian of children. In the New England States 
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the \vi£e*s eatnings belong by law not to hciself but 
to her husband.‘ 

That the Indian women, especially among the 
intelligentsia, bourgeoisie or upper ten thousands, 
have already succeeded in assimilating the categories 
of world-feminism shows only that the womanhood 
of India, in part at any rate as in Eur-America, can be 
depended upon as constructive workers and thinkers 
in schemes of world-wide importance for mankind. 
V^^c need not overlook the consideration that women 
in India have perhaps some special disabilities* But 
it is entirely wrong to believe that the total woman¬ 
hood of India lives in seclusion, behind the veil (piirdab). 
In reality, Indian women are active as economic agents 
as their sisters anj^whete on earth. Indeed, thirty per 
cent of total Indian womanhood is “gainfully employed/’ 
This is a much higher percentage than in Italy, Hungary, 
Sweden, England, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Belgium, 
Holland, Austria, U,S*A*, Japan, Canada, Spain and 
many other countries. Just a fcvi'' countries like Swit¬ 
zerland, Germany, Finland, Norway, France, Poland 
and Bulgaria yield a higher percentage in this field than 
India (p. yzS)*- 

Women in India, economically speaking, ate not 
idlers. Nor is the ptff-M important enough,—for the 
masses of the population—to be counted as a factor 

^ The present authods EJk^Ur Dhsna'Oaithi O Arthashdftra 
(The Wealth and Econonijcs of Our Own Times), Vol. 1 . (1930), 
pp. Ntgi Baftglar Go^ Faitan (The Foundations of a New 

Bengal), VoJ. I. (1953), pp. 153-177- 

^ Staiisfischtt Jahrbafb fuif das Deatjcht Ktkb (Berlin, 1923), 
P- Sfatistkai Jibsiractf^rBfidsblRdia^ 1912-15 ji (Delhi, 1934), 
pp. 40-44; cf the Amedcaa situation in H*A. Phelps: Co^ttmporaiy 
Sa^ia/ Probkms (New York, pp. 511-513, 717-J19. 
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in the employment market. In certain parts of Nor¬ 
thern Indiaj and especially among the Mussalmans,— 
the purdah is a social evil and deserves to be condemned 
as imlitadng against physical health and moral person¬ 
ality, Altogether, the pffrdah may be taken to aifcct 
a ver^'' small section of the population. The movement 
to get it abolished belongs, as it should rightly do, to 
the irreducible minimum of social reform as championed 
by the womanhood of India. 

As may be naturally expected, the attack on purdah 
has been a regular feature of the sessions of the Con¬ 
ference, Some of the other items in which the Con¬ 
ference has been interested during the decade are being 
detailed in following statement, based in the main, 
as it is on the ^.tport of the tenth session (Trivandrum, 
1936). 

A special committee was appointed to inquire 
into and suggest adequate remedies for the legal disabi¬ 
lities of women. These disabilities refer 10 the main to 
marriage and inheritance:. The Marriage Dissolution 
Bill as proposed by Hari Singh Gour has received in 
the main the support of the Conference. They consider 
the practice of divorce as prevalent among the Mussal- 
mans to be inequitable in so far as it enables the 
husband to divorce his wife arbitrarily at his sweet will. 
It is also considered by them to be not in accord with 
the principles of Islam. 

In regard to the establishment of equality between 
the sexes, so far as inheritance and control of property 
arc concerned,the Confetence supporrs the jogiah Bill to 
make better provision for Hindu women heirs as well 
as the Sarda Bill to secure share for Hindu widows in 
their husband's family property. As regards Muslim 
women the inheritance laws of Islam are considered 
by the Conference to be reasonable enough for pteser- 
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vntiori, 2n6 the Government is advised to deckm null 
and void the customary practices such a$ violate the 
Koranic injunctions. 

The student of comparative jurisprudence and 
sociology is not entitled* however, to make too much 
of the disabilities of Indian women. Western tradi¬ 
tion in regaid to women*s property rights is not some¬ 
thing enviable. The Hindu law of SfriSniU! (woman's 
special property) was not surpassed in its liberal features 
by the Institutes of Justinian, the Code Napoleon 
and other European laws undl the Married Woman’s 
Property' Act was passed in England in 

Birth control has been considered by the Conference 
to be an imperative necessity on account of the “low 
physique of women, high infant mortality and increa¬ 
sing poverty of the country.” The opinion has been 
propagated that men and women should be instructed 
m methods of birth control and the suggestion has 
been made that municipalities and local bodies ought 
to open proper clinics (Kjsp&rty pp» 150, 170). It is to be 
obscr\^cd that the ConfeTence has not cared to associate 
the birth control propaganda with the conventional scare 
of over-population. 

In politics the Conference stands for “petfect sex 
equality” and has demanded that women should possess 
the citiaen rights of men. One resolution runs to the 
effect that “no disability either legal or social sliall be 
attached to women on account of sex, or in regard 
to public employment, office, power ot honour and 
in the exercise of any trade or calling”. 

So far as the legislative bodies of the Indian consti¬ 
tution are concerned, the “communal award” has been 

^ The present iLuthor’s Poliiical IrtstiiMfioHS mfi 
fLcipztg 1912) pp- 
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condemned by the Conference which is strong in its 
demand for a system of joint electorates. At Trivan¬ 
drum (1955-56) the Conference condemned the clauses 
of the Government of India. Aa relating to “wifehood 
qualification*' and "application condition'*. It con¬ 
demned likewise the electoral clauses and reiterated its 
demands for (;) direct election and (/V) non-reserva¬ 
tion of seats on a communal basis as well as (/if) the 
rejection of separate electorates for women (iUp&rt, 
pp. 152, 172). 

The passing of a Alatcrnity Benefit Act for the 
-whole of India on the lines of the Bombay, C.P. and 
Madras Acts is to be found among the resolutions of 
the Conference. The appointment of at least one w'oman 
factory inspector for every large industrial area is 
another of its objectives. The ElU proliibiting the 
pledging of child labour in regulated and unregulated 
mdustries has received the full support of the 
Conference, and it has likewise resolved that persons 
besides guardians amd parents who pledge child labour 
or act in collusion with parents and guardians should 
be penalized. Altogether the Conference is in general 
sympathy with the more liberal suggestions or recommen¬ 
dations of the Royal Commission on Labour In India 
(1929-5 i)A 

In its tenth session, namely, that at Tnvandniin the 
Conference supported the Bakhde Bill introduced in 
the Bombay Legislative Council to prohibit the employ¬ 
ment of children under 12 in shops. It w^as also urged 
that AM-Tndia legislation on similar lines limiting 
the hours of work and fixing a minimum age of 
employment for children in non-industrial under- 

1 The present author^s Sijdai lusurmte he^siatkn mi SmiiHct 
(Caloitta, 195^ pp. 219-230, 2S6. 
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takings generally be introduced {Supra pp. 545-548).^ 
The Eiernal in Gandhi 

The creations of Gujarat in modern times have 
been mainly her company-promoters, businessmen 
and financiers. She has, besides, contributed a hand¬ 
some number of philanthropists whose charities are 
not confined to their race. But otherwise Gujarat 
should appear to have left no conspicuous mark on 
West-Indian, not to speak of Indian culmre. By the 
side of their redoubtable neighbours, the Marathas 
(i.e., the Deccanis), the Gujaratis of the nineteenth 
century would perhaps be nothing more than second- 
rate in the diverse walks of life. 

Unluckily for the Gujaratis, two remarkable per¬ 
sonalities of modem India, Dadabhai Naoroji, 
the statesman and economist, and Jamshedji Tata, the 
avatar of industrialism and technocratic efficiency, are 
«nerally overlooked in the catalo^e of Gujarat's contri¬ 
butions, because they happen to be Parsi by faith. This 
is a wrong attitude. The Parsis are Gujaratis by all 
means. Besides, Dayananda, although Gujarati, is 
lost to Gujarat because his field of activity was asso¬ 
ciated with the Punjab. Be this as it may, the role 
of Gujarat was revolutionized as soon as Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi appeared on the scene during 
1919-22. In the first place, the death of Tilak (i92<^ 
happened to create a gap in the Bombay Presidency 
but it was at once filled up by the personality of Gandhi. 
“It was a splendid sunset and a splendid dawn”. The 
hegemony of the Marathas in Western India came to 

' P. K. Mukhcrjcc’s papers at the Bangka Dbarta-VijnaM Pari- 
shat (Bcnwli Institute of Economics) on ‘’Indian Women Wor¬ 
kers” and “Child Labour in India and Abroad” {Amrita Ba^ar 
Pairi/u, February 1, 1955, and July 20, 1936). 
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an abrupt end and was replaced by the Ae ja£ti> ascen- 
danqr of the Gujarada, 

In the second place, Gandhi has succeeded in 
establishing Gujarat's Uahon with the main currents 
in ^\11-Indian culture and assuring to the land of his 
birth a position and respect such as it had never enjoyed 
since the dawn of liistory- j\nd finally, Gandhi has 
enabled Gujarat to function as a “great power” in Indian 
politics so much so that for the last decade and a half 
entire India may be said to have been wd tne&sing to a cer¬ 
tain extent a “Gnjatari period," as it were, of her modem 
developments. It is these Gujarati aspects of Gandhism 
that require to be thoroughly understood in an analysis 
of creative India’s present-day contributions. 

But ouce \vc are adequately oriented to the '*local” 
phenomenon, namely, the Gujarati milku there should 
not be any diiliculty in reaUzing that Gandhism is noth¬ 
ing but the eternal double quest of modem India. Like 
every other movement the Swadishl movement also 
brought with it the urge for world-forces and the urge 
for nationalism. It is the “ideas of 190j”, developed 
as they were chiefly by the Bengalis and Marat has in 
alliance, and to a certain extent also by the Madrasis and 
Pkmjabis, that Gandhi has sought to render current coin 
throughout the length and breadth of India and especially 
among the masses. From Rammohun to Gandhi the 
movement has been broadening down from precedent 
to precedent. 

The pan-Indiankation and massification (so to say) 
or defnt>cratization of the “Ideas of T^oy" under die 
auspices of Gandlii must not be taken to be the work 
e.'tdnsively of Indians. The Great War of 1914-18 stood 
between the “ideas of 190J” and Gandhi (1919-zz). 
In India the mind of the folk, the masses, the peasants, 
workingmen, depressed classes and what not had all 
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been warmed up by the newspapers of the war-period. 
And the the and fall of states, the overthrow of dynasties, 
the upheaval of the proletariat, the self assertion of the 
masses here and there and everywhere in Europe were 
the main items in the news in India as elsewhere during 
igTS-22. The impact of these ufwa-sakit (wodd-fotees) 
on the Indian masses was tremendous. It was Gandhi's 
role to organise the pow'er that had already been genera*^ 
ted. Gandhism (rgrg^aa) is inconceivable without the re¬ 
percussion of world-events since 1914 on India. Neither 
the “ideas of 1905'' nor the mass-forces of 1914-22 were 
the creations of the Gandhian categories. It is as an 
instrument of the wodd-forces on the one hand and of 
nationalism on the other that Gandhi was fnnerioning. 

It is further of interest to observe that a very im¬ 
portant category' which Gandhi contributed to creative 
India, namely, non-co-operation, was derived by him 
from abroad. Neither Kautalya nor Manu nor Abul 
I'az! nor Sukrachirya nor Sivaji could ever counsel 
him to condemn the state and declare non-coHOpcration 
with it* Tiiey were alJ statists, ejtpunents of the state 
as the instrumLat of national welfare. The message of 
“away from the state'^ and glorification of statelessness 
w'as imbibed by him frcun his Russian Tolstoy. 

We may recall, also, that in Kabindranatli's Sm^esbl 
(1904) the philosophy of indlfferentism to state was 
inspired by the /aissg^ faire of British indi^idualists, 
especially, the anti-statalism or anarchism of Spencer* 

Another important contribution of creative India 
through Gandhi is the condemnation of industriaiism. 
This category also could not have been possibly derived 
by him from ancient and medieval India because neither 
the DharmaJdstras nor the ArthasdsiraSy nor the T^dri- 
taidstras, nor the ^ilpaSdStras kne%' anything of techno^ 
cracy or capitalism such as might be condemned* it 
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is £t;om his Bdtisli Ruskioj that Gandhi imbibed 
this denunciation of some of the aberrations of modeTO 
economy. 

The impact of 'W'orld-forces on Gandhi's head 
and heart, nay, on tiie Gandhian “soul-force is, 
as powerful as that on everybody who has been anyb^y 
in India from Rammohun to the present-day. The 
other side of the shield, namely, nationalism and reve¬ 
rence for things Indian is equally bright in the Gandhi- 
complex. His cult of the spinning wheel, 

broueht his world-forces into contact with the Indiaii 
masses. Gandlii could thereby feel that he was a rea^ 
leader of the Indian people. Nobody before him had 
risen to that position. He functioned theiefore almost 
as a second Lenin or a second htussolini during 1919-22. 

In this philosophy of cottage spinning there was 
something ^^romantic”, however,—a ^/'4J//-proI^an 
element, a ^^JJ/’-philanthropic factor. Gandhi was 
thus more of a St. Simon than of a Karl Marx. But 
in any case, outsiders who had no orientation to the 
development of Indian public life since the “ideas of 
1905” might be misled into believing that Gandhism 
implied ^rhaps some denomination of present-day 
socialism. 

The inspiration of Gandhi and the Gandhian 
mgi was quite otherwise. India had not grown during 
fifteen years to be a proper field for real socialistic 
experiments on a continental scale. For the cultivating 
masses the cottage spinning meant perhaps a few meals 
more per month. But to the nationalists, to the poli¬ 
tical leaders, to the Swarajists, to the champions of the 
“ideas of 1905''* this cottage spinning, as propagated 
by Gandhi, meant the universalbation of the propa¬ 
ganda against the import of foreign goods. The cry' 
of 1905 wa5 at last being fmtmllj sarrkdfrom door ^o door. 
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And it is at this point that Gandhi was hailed by 
the Gujaratis as the maker, die saint and the ^vslira 
of modern Gujarat* Tlie hard-headed businessmen, 
the Gujarati mill-owners, found in this anti-foreign- 
cloth movement just the very big doses of protective tariff 
that they had always been looking for. It was to them 
a God-send because the fall of the foreign currencies 
durine this period rendered the imported goods rather 
too cheap in India. The Sn^sihsti mill cloth found 
it impossible to compete with the foreign cloth in the 
Indian bazars. Gandhi’s anti-machinism or elkirkJjd- 
cult was therefore financed by the Gujarati business¬ 
men, especially the mill-owners, in the most enthusias¬ 
tic manner conceivable. It is as Gujarati leader and 
supported by Gujatad finance in the interest of Gujarati 
capitalism that Gandhi held forth throughout India 
ostensibly for char kirn and the soul-force but essen- 
dally for the Swadtshi cotton industry and boycott of 
foreign goods, in other words, for industrialism and 
natio nalis m. 

The *'ideas of found therefore in Gandhism 

a remarkable embodiment and expansion. He turned 
out to be a worthy successor of Bipin Chandra Pal, 
Bal Gangadliar Tilik and Lajpat Rai, As a specimen 
of creative India's output in modem personality Gandhi 
can then go down to posterity as one who succeeded in 
continuing the tradidon of her best serv ants, expanding, 
democratizing and ^‘massifying” it as well as advancing 
her claim to equality with the rest of the world on the 
strength of solid self-sacdficc and posidve acliievements. 

It is not necessary to go into details about the diverse 
phases of nadonalism as developed in the Gandhi-com¬ 
plex. Today in 1956 one must not in any case over¬ 
look that in espousing the cause of the the dep¬ 

ressed classes or the pariah^ Gandhi has but linked 
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himself up with the thousand and one champions of 
race-uplift, Aryanization, colonizing and ebinraivefi 
(march on) such as have charactedzed creative lndia*s 
annab from the Mohenjo Daro and Vedic ages to the 
age of Ramakr&na-Vivckananda. 

Leadership in public life is essentially an ephemeral 
phenomenon. So Gandlii (1919-22) has virtually ceased 
to exist. But today it is possible to see in this specimen 
of creative India’s modern products the more permanent 
features of his contributions. The distinction between 
the ephemeral and the permanent is equally patent in 
other countries of the world. The Japanese Cabinets 
and French ministries rise and fall like mushrooms. 
Even in Great Britain there are very few statesmen 
who have enjoyed real popularity for more than one 
term. In social aflairs, especially in the political arena, 
it is almost an exceprion for any person to be lionized 
for more than six months to a year and a half. T n the 
temporarv character of Gandhism as an effective political 
power the student of philosophy or sociology does 
not therefore have to read anything exceptional. Orien¬ 
tal or Indian, 

But there is another Gandhi, even as a man of 
politics. This is Gandhi the permanent, the eternal, 
unconditioned by the local and temporal circumstances 
of 1919-22, We are not talking of Gandhi’s post-192 2 
or post-192 s career in diverse, especially non-political, 
fields. The Gandhian complex of 1919-22 itself con¬ 
tains values that ace endowed with permanence and 
universality. It is those eternal and absolute elements 
in his thought that render him so different from the 
hundreds of political leaders in the East and the West. 
Most political leaders of the world have their day and 
cease to be. But one of the few that have a claim to 
rank as a leader of mankind for all ages is Gandhi, 
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Let u5 begiHi however, by cleaiing away certain 
miscoQceptions that have grown about or around the 
Gandhi-cult. We are quite far today fkxjin the politicaJ 
controversies in the miast of which the Gandhi-comples 
was flourishing. In Gandhi the controversialist's day 
to day utterances people of all shades of opinion, senti- 
nient and emotion were reading their own propagan¬ 
das, pr<k or contra. And once irt a while it was neces¬ 
sary^ for Gandhi himself to stress or over-emphasize 
certain aspects of liis programme or creed. Students of 
social or political philosophy and economics all the 
yvorld over w^ere in this way introduced to a Gandhi 
wlio looked bizarre, queer, weird, mcomprehensible. 
And since In the traditional philosophy developed 
by Eur-Americans in the nineteenth and mcntieth 
centuries the Orient is alleged to be mysterious and the 
Indian mind to be mystical. Gandhism was automati¬ 
cally linked up by them ’^dth what they were pleased 
to regard as the characteristic products of Asia* Today 
it should be possible to go back to the original 
Gandhi, so to say, rescue him from the dusts of contro¬ 
versy and see what the Gandhi texts themselves have 
to say about the exact cultural, economic and political 
realities of India, and the methods of constructive states¬ 
manship suggested by him. 

Gandhi has been generally taken to be an enemy 
of modern civilization and a pessimist. But even in the 
dog-days of igzo (October 6) he declared his credo as 
follows: “ 1 believe that in the midst of all the bloodshed, 
chicane, and fraud being resorted to on a colossal scale 
in the West, the whole humanity is silently and surely 
making progress towards a better age”, Ttiis is “futur- 
ism” or progressivism with v^engeance and it would have 
delighted the soul even of a Walt Vi' hitman to see the 
creed of optimism presented in such a bold and powerful 
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manner. The Gandhi-myth is in any case at poles 
asunder from Gandhi himself. 

Another commonplace idea about Gandhi finds 
in him an inveterate enemy of everything non-Indian 
or foreign. But in this regard also his own declarations 
are entirely opposite to what the Gandhi-cult happens 
to be. In 1921 (June i) he said: “I do not want my 
house to be walled in on all sides and my windows to 
be stuffed. I want the cultures of all lands to be blown 
about my house as freely as possible. ♦ ♦ * Mine 
is not a religion of the prison-house.” Gandlii is thus 
a conscious exponent of viha-sakti, i.e., world-forces 
or world-culture as eveiy body in India has been since 
the days of Rammohun. 

Gandhi’s faith in culture-contacts and in the utili¬ 
zation of world-forces in the interest of India can be 
seen in another passage, which, however, happens to be 
rather recent. In the Amrita Ba^ar Batrika (Calcutta) 
for September 17, 1935 he says; “India cannot stand 
in isolation and unaffected by what is going on in other 
parts of the world. We should therefore range our¬ 
selves with the progressive forces of the world.” In¬ 
ternationalism is thus an imponant ingredient in the 
genuine Gandhi-complex. It is perhaps unknown to 
the Gandhi-myth. 

Nobody has been considered to be a greater anti¬ 
machinist than Gandhi. In contemporary Eur-American 
thought, indeed. Gandhism = antimachinism. This 
is perhaps the most salient feature of the Gandhi-myth. 
Let us then discover in his ^own words what his article 
of faith in this field is. Writing in 1924 (November 
20) he said: “Machines will remain because, like the 
body, they are inevitable”. Another statement of his 
is as follows (November 5, 1925); “Machinery has its 
place, it has come to stay.” Be it observed, however. 
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tliat all this is much later than the Gandliism of i9i9-2z. 

What, then, is there in the machinery<omplex 
which Gandhi would like to oppose? “Machinery,” says 
he, “must not be allowed to displace necessary human 
labour.” If wc carefully underline the word “necessary^* 
in this Gandhi creed wc shall sec that no protagonist of 
machinism in the West or the East since the advent of 
the “first industrial revolution” (r 1785-1800) would 
object to being described as a Gandhist. “What 1 object 
to”, says he again (November 15, 1924), “is the craze for 
machinery as such. Tlie craze is for what they call 
labour-saving machinery. Men go on ‘saving labour* 
till thousands are without work and thrown on the open 
streets to die of starvation**. Such an article of faith 
is not that of an anti-machinist. It cannot be described 
as the vague idealism of Orientals, Buddhists or Hindus 
who are alleged to be unpractical mystics and pessimists. 
Every industrialist, machinist and economist of today 
as of yesterday and of tomorrow would find in this 
dictum of Gandhi nothing but the rational anxiety of all 
practical statesmen and serious students of the unemploy¬ 
ment question. When, therefore, Gandhi declares in 1926 
(June 17) that he is against the “indiscriminate multipli¬ 
cation** of machinery he is voicing the sentiment as well 
as the reasoning of every expert in “standardization**, 
“rationalization” and so forrii down to Adolf Hitler. 

It is then by going back to the original Gandhi 
that we can emancipate ourselves from the tyranny 
of the Gandhi-myth. Let us now dive deep into the 
Gandhi-complex. It is not unreasonable to forget 
for the time being that Gandhi ever was a lion. We 
can then discover that the “eternal** in Gandhi is made 
up of such stuff as the following. In 1920 (August 25) 
he declared as follows: “A nation that is capable of 
limidess sacrifice is capable of rising to limitless heights. 
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The purer the sacrifice, the quicker the progress.A 
motto like this is independent of space and time. 

The idealism of Gandhi is of the loftiest tj-pc and 
it has an universal appeal, "We should be ashamed of 
resting or having a square mear', say^s he (October 6, 
19Z1), “so long as there is one able-bodied man or woman 
without work or food”. Here is a message which 
estabHsbes the kinship of diis Gujarati Vaisya or 
of the tweiidetli century with the Bcjdhisattvas of old. 

And yet Gandhi*s philanthropy is not of the emo¬ 
tional t)fpe. He is not misled by hysterical ideas of 
charity or help to the poor. “To a people famishing 
and idle”, says he (October 13, igao), “the only accep¬ 
table form in which God can dare appear is work and 
promise of food as w^ages/^ Gandhism is here nothing 
but hard-headed economics* It is not in sentimenril 
outbursts of the *‘human heart” that Gandhi indulges 
in connection with the poverty problem. He is brutally 
sincere when he admits as follows: 'T have found it 
impossible to soothe suffering padents with a song 
from Kabir. The hungry rtiilhons ask for one poem, — 
invigorating food. They cannot be given that. They 
must cam it. And they can earn only by the sweat 
of their brow\” It is this logic, this realism and this 
posidvism that will enable Gandliian idealism to endure 
through the ages. 

Internationalism as a craze is the farthest removed 
from his obfeedve orientation to the realities of life. 
Gandhi's realism is quite dclinite about the “duty that 
lies nearest thee.” He is absolutely convinced (Octo¬ 
ber 13, 19ai) and teaches senseless idealists to remember 
that "India must learn to live before she can aspire 
to die tor humanity.” He is not the man to be dazzled 
by the will-o'-the-wisp of an alleged world-peace or 
intemadonal world-order* 
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Gandhi has a place as a maker of character. Of 
universal import is a passage like the following with 
its emphasis on firmness in conviction: “It is poor 
faith”, we are told, “that needs fair weather for standing 
firm. That alone is true faith that stands the foulest 
weather.” No less human and energizing is liis teaching 
to the effect that “strength lies in absence of fear, not 
in the quantity of flesh and muscle w'C may have in our 
bodies.” These arc some of the messages with which 
men and w'omcn of the world will like to be familiar in 
order to acquire strength and courage. 

Nothing, again, can be more heartening and re¬ 
assuring than for a young man to be told that “true 
morality consists not in following the beaten track, 
but in finding out the true path for ourselves and in 
fearlessly following it.” Individuality is the keynote 
of Gandhian ethics and it is on this basis that men and 
women are taught to obey the call of duty. Not the 
gang-morality, not the crowd-psychology, but indi¬ 
vidual conscience, the sense of one’s owm responsibility 
as a “moral person” is what Gandhi inculcates. The 
philosophy which teaches that the “strength of numbers 
is the delight of the timid” and that “the valiant in spirit 
glory in fighting alone” is the philosophy neither of 
the East alone nor of the West alone, neither for yester¬ 
day alone nor for today alone nor for tomorrow alone. 
It is the ethics of manhood, timeless, spaceless, uncondi¬ 
tioned, absolute. Gandhism is destined to be immonal, 
as immortal as the categorical imperative of Immanuel 
Kant or the karma^etfadhikdraste md phaUsu kaddehana 
(It is to work alone that thou hast a right but never to 
the result) of India’s glorious Gttd. 

One will perhaps remark that in all these philosophi¬ 
zings or moralizings there is more of ethics than of 
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politics. Such a criricism can come o^y from those 
who by politics undecstand solely or chiefly the constl- 
tutiou-naakingj programme-planning or patty-bossmg. 
Bui in this kind of ethics of politics Gandhi is in very 
good company with Fichte^ as author of Ejdtn an die 
Denfschv and Sukracharya as author of the NJti- 

Sara, nay, w ith Plato, as author of the Kspsiblk. Gandhi 
is cjuite conscious of his position in political philosophy* 
Wilting in i9Zj (januat)’' B) he makes it clear that his 
“duts" lies in mscovcriiig and employing means by which 
the nation may evolve the strength to enforce its wih- 
Wlien once the nation is conscious of its strength it will 
find its own way or make it"'. Gandhi is, therefore, 
not the last term of Creative India’s modern achicA'^e- 
ments.^ 


SECTION 3 

THE LITERATURE AND ART OF MODFJIN INDIA 

A George Brandcs attempting to make a survey 
of die tendencies in the literature of Young India will 
have to begin with the statement that there is, strictly 
speaking, no “Indian literature’" but that the literatures in 
India arc as varied as those in Europe, The languages 
in which the mind of India speaks are as different from 

IN. K. Bosci "Stitethrts GmiM (Calcutta, 1954J, 

pp 201 , 199 , 9^}^ S »-^r 99r 47f 45’4<J. 5*i 

Gult the Gandhi Literature in the fnlLowing publicatiDns: 
M. K. Gandhi: Thf Sfcn^ of Af)' B^psntttct 91 tb Tmtb (Ahmcda- 
bad) Vd. I. (19ai), Vol. IL (Madras) 

Speefbfi and IFrfVifl^j (Madras, 19 J&), A GalAt to (Madras 

1930), India": Cais for Swaraj (Bcunbay, 1932), Hind Swaraj er Ifidian 
Homt Rj»/f (Madras), Aiy Soul*: A^nj (Bomhay), Tbt Naihn*s 
Voice (Ahcncdal^ad, ^.^l^)^S^lJfa^ahiI taSautb Africa (Madim, 1928), 
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one another as is Portuguese from Russian or Czech 
from Danish. And yet it would not take long to touch 
the bottom and find that what the Indian mind speaks 
through all these diverse media,—Tamil, Telngu, Ben¬ 
gali, Urdu, Marathi or Hindi—is invariably tbe same. 
The literature of Young India is intrinsically one. \X hen 
life is so complex and pluralistic as today it is difficult 
to dassif^f the "themes” of an. But several leading 
sources of inspiration for creative litccature may here 
be indicated. 

The characters, situations, plots and motives in 
modem Indian prose and poetry have been profoundly 
influenced by the study ot antitjuiticSj translations from 
ancient Hindu and Mohammedan literature as well 
as general archeological scholarship* A “real” Keru^is- 
xarKe has thus set in in Indian thought, i.e*, a re^inter- 
pcetation of the past in the light of modem viewpoints 
and techniques. In this transvaluation of values there 
has been working the all-too familiar "romantic” spirit 

In the second place, the folk movements in pub^ 
he life, the anthropological investigations of scholars 
and learned societies, the cult of social semrice -which 
has become popular among the educated classes, the 
statistical studies in regard to peasants and working 
men's budgets* die cry of rural reconstruction, these 
and allied activides have ser^i'ed to enrich the novels, 
songs and short stories not only with folk-lore material 

Sflf-Ririrniat vs. (Ahmedabad, 1950), Fro/w Yer^ 

i-'sdn AJanSr (Ahmcdabad), l lad/a 1919-12, 1924-161 (Madcas). 
See also M* Ciandiaj 7 in IsiHan (Jvladras, 19^7) 

\Fffb Gandhijf k Ctykn fMatJiaj, B.'Sen Gupta and R* Qiow- 

dhury; and India’s Adramf (Calcutta) as ’wxll 2$ 

Romaln Rolland: AfaimfrfM Gandhi (London, 1916) and R.Fue- 
locp-Millen Limit nnd Gnndbi (Vienna, 1917). For the econo¬ 
mic ideas of Gandhi see S. C, Dutt: Can^iefirf^ Tendtitaei in 1 /i- 
diun Eftfn/tnrir Thon^bi (GaJaitta, 1954)* 
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but also with the heroic and the tragic in the life and 
labour of the masses, the parkhsy the woikiugmea 
and tlic villagers. The democratic experience of Young 
India has here its literary counterpart. 

Thirdly, as might naturally be expected, Western 
fiction and drama have furnished Indian audiors with 
many new subjects for conscious imitation or adapta- 
tion. And of course the indirect suggestive value of 
these foreign creations in regard to the treatment of 
legends, the analysis of attitudes, and creation of types 
is immense. The sway of the woild-spitit or the cosmo^ 
poll tan element in Indian literature is hereby assured.^ 

Hindi Uisralur^ 

In medieval times the contacts between Hindi 
literature and Bengali literature were intimate. In 
modem times Hindi got an hnpems in Bengali culture 
through the curriculum of studies introduced by the 
National Council of Education in 1906. Baburao 
Paradkar, at present editor of (Benares) and Ambika 
Prasad Vajpejri, editor of BhJrata-initra (Calcutta) were 
the first official teachers of Hindi for Young Bengal* 
Since then the importance of Hindi has been very well 
recognized at the Calcutta University on account of the 
idealism of Asutosh. Hindi is being studied by Bengali 
scholars today both from the standpoint of philology 
as w^eU as from that of creatit.'^e thought* 

j\mong the contemporary writers^ Sumitranan- 

^ R. P* Yajnik; Ivditifi Dranra (London). 

* L. P. Sukuya lecture on '^^Cdatcmpocary Hindi literature^' 
at the 'VWtadidk Banga” Fadshat ("Intemaiional BHtngul" Insti¬ 
tute), Calcutta, Feb. CsUtftta Julf, 1954- 

See dso iK'orks on the history of Hindi Literature (in Hindi) by 
the Misra Brothers (Misca-Vaudhu) of Lucknow and by R. C. Sukul, 
Benares i 9 |l)* 
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dan Panth^s poems, entitled Chhdyd (Shadow) and Nak- 
s&tTii (Star)^ indicate command over imagery, some¬ 
times for its own sake. In Sdmati Mabldcvi Varma*s 
poems on *‘Dream^* and Answer’* we can touch the 
pessimistic strains of Urdu poetry^ In novels the 
attempts of authors like Premchand appear to have 
followed the classic examples in the matter of super¬ 
natural and mythological themes. But Kausik*s AXs 
(Mother) and BhIkJjarim (Beggar Woman) ate bom 
of the experiences of daily life. In short stories Sd- 
mata SudM Kumar! Chauhan has been leading oB. The 
writers have learned to deal with social and current 
topics. 

The drama is of recent growth. Jaishankar Prasad*® 
AJdfahir/i^d Skandagt^^n are the results of modern 
histodcal studies. Kalid^a's influence is to be seen 
in Govind Das. Hindi dramatists have adopted Ben¬ 
gali technique and are under the influence of English 
playwrights like, say, Galsworthy. 

Mahavir Prasad Dvivedi*s appreciative criticisms 
of Surdas and Tulsidas as well as wmrks like those 
of Bakshi enticled yiJva-Sdb/fja (World-Literature) 
have served to enrich the language with serious thought 
and dignified prose. The public speeches of Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Purus hottanidas Tandon and Shiva 
Prasad Gupta have served lO' render the language flexible 
and powerful. The PrkM-Pradsksirid (Tour Round 
tlie World) by Shtvaprasad Gupta, published in 19^5, 
is an extensive work on modem civihiadon (1914-16), 
en:ibracing as it does Egypt, America, China and Japan. 
Hindi literature owes a number of scholarly and edu^ 
cational works to the Jnan-mandal (publishing ofhce) 
and the Kashi Vidyapitha (*'national school") ^ both 
established as a result of Shivaprasad*s financial idealism. 

It requires to be obscr\^ed that a great impetus 
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has been furnished to Hindi language and literature 
through Gandhi’s speeches as well as writings in 

Hindi. Gandhi is rightly known as a maker of 

modem Gujarati literature. He is to be regarded 

as a powerful foster-pyarent of Hindi also. His propa¬ 
ganda in favour of Hindi has borne fruit c%xn in South 
mdia where the mother tongues of the people arc known 
to be the least allied to the Hindi, Bengali and other 
North-Indian languages. 

Gujarati Literature 

We shall now describe some of the features in 
the modem literature produced in Gandhi’s mother- 
tongue, namely, Gujarati.^ In Bengali scholarship 

Gujarati has been very little cultivated. Hardly any¬ 
thing was known about Gujarati literamre until a few 
years ago. But it will be noticed that all the character¬ 
istics of modem Bengali literature arc obscr\*ablc in 
this literature of Western India. 

Karan Gbelo is a historical novel in Gujarati by 
Naval ram. It deals 'with the exploits of the last Rajput 
(Hindu) king, Karan, who challenged Alauddin, the 
^loslcm. The motif and treatment make this Gujarati 
work essentially akin to the numerous Marathi novels 
in which Hari Narayan Aptc has brought before his com¬ 
patriots the life and activities of Sivaji or to the novels 
m Bengali by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, which have for 
their theme the political and militar)" enterprises of 
cnergists in medieval India. 

The romantic handling of the past with a leavening 
of nationalism, love of individuality, and the sturdy 

* Based to a considerable extent on the discussions with 
Mr. AmbalaJ Bapalal Mehta and other Gujarati merchants at Paris 
(1921). 
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spirit of ficcdoni which ch^lIacterize the tobbcr-$tories 
of Goethe and Schiller and the romances of Scott has 
certainly been a common feature in Indians modem 
fiction, saturated with ideallstn as it Is. In this sense 
Vandif Mdtardm (Hail Motherland) is the message not 
only of Chatter]ec's Amndd hUtha (*'Abbey of Jiliss^*) 
but virtualJy of every literary work, novel or drama con¬ 
ceived in tiac back'gronnd of medkeval history* 

On the other side, the spirit of Gustav Freytag, 
Victor Hugo or Dickens is represented by tbe author 
of SdrdSVd^I-Cbandra, Govardhanram Madhavaram 
Ttipathij who is reputed to have contributed to the 
Gujarati people their “nineteenth Ptfrana** In this 
novel dealmg, as it does, with the life of modern Gujarat 
wc arc presented wdth a realistic picture of men and 
manners such as tbe eighteen Furams of old India have 
perpetuated for us in Sanskrit in regard to previous 
ages. 

The Gujarati Sdhitya Fdrisat (Academy of Gujarati 
Literature) owes its origin to Ttipathi* Academies 
of literature together with Sammfkus i,c. congresses 
(generally annuiS) of the men of letters arc a regular 
feature in tbe cultural life of cvety^ language-zone in 
India. The institution is as popular among the Tclugu- 
^aking Andhras of Madras as among the Odyas of 
Orissa. The subjects discussed in these assemblies 
of authors and journalists are throughout uniform. 
They range from philological, anthropologlcd and 
archicological investi^tions to dramatic criticism, the 
discussion of scientific and technical terminology, as 
well as philosophical dissertations, oriental and occiden¬ 
tal. 

An author ’who like Tripathi has interested himself 
in the same problems of present-day life, but whose 
fftodus epernudi is the instrument of satire is Ramanbhai 
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Nilkanth. His Bbadram Bfj^dra is enjojred by the Guja¬ 
ratis as an Indian Don Qtfixott. Nilkanth is, besideSj 
a reformer not only in sodal organization, but also 
in linguistic taste» In the controversy between the 
erudite Sanskritized diction and popular vocabulary he 
has thrown in his lot with the masses. 

The poet “Kalapi” is wdl known for his trans¬ 
lations from Wordsworth. But his place in Gujarati 
literature is assured by his Kskaraifa (The Peacock's 
Notes). The technique of Kahdasa's (Cloud 

Messenger) has been brilliantly employed by the author, 
who, by the by, is prince of Lathi in Kadiiawar, wdth 
a most wonderful sense of rhythm. 

To a “migrant bird" KalapI addresses the following 
song:^ 

“To the Land of Kashmir, of sweet springs and 

balmy breezes! 

Dear traveller I linger there in a land that is dear 

to me— 

In a land of uttermost delight and honey-flowing 

groves 

Wliere shadows of clustered grapes are cast on 

cr>'stal streams, 

^ * 

“At eventide the Himalayan peaks are dyed with the 

colour of roses 

Then vale after vale, and countless fountains and 

lakes grow fairer yet. 

And the trees in the monntains a^ve the clouds 

converse with the stars— 

They are bathed in the liglit of heaven and smile 

in a happy trance. 


1 Tnmsktcd by A. K. Cbomatras^cny- and P, V* Vahhya 
fpE chc iVIflj^TTr (Calcuttix) for March 
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^ ^ ^ ^ 

'^Bethink ihtc then of the love of thy Master and 

fdend— 

My child, my darling, alas [ thy tears ate falling still, 

my grief 1 

But perch in the crowm of a mighty tree I have reared 

for thee, 

^Vnd I shah recite to thee, my dear, this little song 

1 have rmde.^ 

But the poet-patriot who has equipped Young 
Gujarat with its soul-stitriag cry is Narmada-Shamkar 
Lal-Shamkar, in whose songs much of the spirit that 
is agitating India's mind today was andcipated. His 
refrain, Jaja Jaya Garavi Gujarata (Victory to Great Guja^ 
rat) has earned for him a pan-Indian reputation. Among 
his scholarly works the Dklhnary of th Gnjitrati L^n- 
guage is a solid testimony to his capacity for labour. 

Gandhi's contributions to modem Gujarati prose 
are considerable. His vrcekly Nsi'aJIvan (New Life) 
has perhaps succeeded in accomplishing for Gujarat 
and herhterature a> well as language what Tilak's 
has done for the Maratbas (Deccanis) and the Marathi 
language and literature. The people of Gujarat consider 
themselves revolutionized by Gandhi's literary output 
since, say, 


Miiraibl Utirsturs 

The Spddtshi-Srt^ctraj movement (1901-14) has auto¬ 
matically been associate among the Marathas (Deccanis) 
with the revival of Sivlji-cultlxith as cause and effect. 
Around this ivorshlp of the Frederick the Great of 
India the best brains of the Deccan grouped themselves 
as explorers and novelists, as historians and artists to¬ 
wards the end of the nineteentli century* The influence 
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of Marathi language and literature was already apparent 
in Bengal when Dharmananda Kosambi of Poona was 
appointed by the National Council of Education in 
1907 to teach Marathi as well as Pali to the students of 
Indian history at the Bengal National College. 

Among the most signal contributors to the songs 
of latter-day Mahara^tra is to be mentioned Vinayak 
Savarkar. Sivaji is the hero of his historical lyrics. 
His Sinha-gadcod Pawadd (The Ballad of Sinhagad) 
depicts one of the pioneering achievements of the Hindu 
nationalist of the seventeenth century. The ballad nar¬ 
rating the devotion of Baji Prabhu Deshpande to the 
duty set by his master is likewise a soul-inspiring execu¬ 
tion in the Sivaji-legend. 

Besides these “national” lyrics modem Marathi 
possesses a host of songs which the theatre has contti- 
Duted to the man in the street and made part of the peo¬ 
ple’s folk-literature. The melodies sung by “Bal- 
Gandharva” on the stage have served to set the musical 
taste and standard of the Marathas. He pla)rs invariably 
the female part, since in Bombay, perhaps in every 
cultural region outside of Bengal, actresses are yet un¬ 
known. 

The dramatist whom “Bal Gandharva” has thus 
succeeded in making a popular figure is Kris^ji Pra- 
bhakar Khadilkar. This playwright made his dibnt 
wnth prose-dramas like Kiebaka-vadba (The Slaying of 
Kichaka), which is based on a legend in the Mah^hdrata, 
Khadilkar has several other plays in prose of which 
the themes are derived from the Maratha history of 

1 Based to some extent on discussions with the late Shyatna- 
kant Govind Sardesai, son of the historian G. S. Sardesai, at Berlin 
(iQza): Sec also Nadkami: A Short History of Marathi Literth 
tare (Baroda). 
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the eighteenth century. Bhao Bandki (Family Quarrel) 
deals with the murder of Narayan Rao through the 
machinations of his aunt Anandl Bai. KdmSanga^bt 
Mohand (Lady of Kanchangad) is another piece from 
the same quarry. Khadilkar’s genius is versatile. He 
has created several types of womanhood in some of 
his dramas in verse. He has laid under contribution 
the ancient stoty of Kacha coming to Sukra for education 
and wooing his daughter Devajani. The play is called 
Vidyaharam (The Stealing of Learning) and will be 
found to be more complex in the treatment of the rela¬ 
tions between the sexes than is Tagore’s Cbitrd which 
is equally based on ancient legends. In Khadilkar’s 
two other woman-pieces, KuJkmmi-svayamvara (The 
Gioosing of her Husband by Rukmini) and Draupadi, the 
Marathas can see the female sex in its atmosphere of 
freedom, i ndividualism and self-assertion. Khadilkar 
has taken part in politics, belonging to the extremist 
group of patriots. His daily, Ljokamdnya (Respected 
by the People), is the organ of the Swarajists. 

The founder of the Marathi theatre is Anna Kir- 
loskar. His plays like Saksmtald and Sasibbadra were 
adapted from ^e old Sanskrit treatises. Although 
he did not originate any theme he is the creator of me 
new drama of the Marathas. He was, besides, a genuine 
poet in whose songs the people find the flow of the soul 
which as a rule is not characteristic of Khadilkar’s com¬ 
positions. In the work of adapting ancient classics for 
the modem stage Kirloskar found a colleague and 
follower in Deval. This latter’s MriMbakatika^ 
Sdpa-sambbrama (based on the Kddambari of old) and 
Slukandyaka have served to bring home to the present 
generation the literary and cultural tradition of the 
past on which the contemporary revaluation is erected. 

Altogether, in these literary achievements of the 
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Maratha playhouse Bengal will remember the work 
accomplished for it by Girish Chandra Ghosh, and 
the Western students of drama will notice the counter¬ 
part of the movement by which the Greek and the 
Ladn sources have been exploited for the modem stage 
in Europe. 

A brilliant poet has been cut off in his prime at 
the age of 32. This was Ram Ganesh Gadkaii. His 
poetr\" breathes the atmosphere of undiluted natural 
sentiment. The elegies composed by him touch the 
tenderest chord in the human heart. His poems on 
nature and love possess an originality in the handling 
of emotion. Gadkari was strongest in the treatment 
of pathos. Perhaps no composition in Marathi has 
excited so much universal pity among the people 
as this sad young author’s Ekach PjdJa (Just One Glass) 
acted on the stage. The drama is a study in the drink- 
evil and domestic misc^% and can always be used in 
propaganda for prohibitionism. 

While Khadilkar, because of his many-sided dra¬ 
matic productions and feverish fecundity, is almost 
a household word to the literary public, a playwright 
of exceptional merit whose popularity is no I«s patent 
is Narsingh Chintamon K^ar, the present editor of 
the Kesar/, the Marathi weekly. His Totdjdchi 
Bdndd (Re\^olt of the Pretender) has for its theme the 
problems of double personality akin to many of the 
theses in psychology and fiction which the Great War 
(1914-18) has contributed to literature through the 
unrecorded deaths of many soldiers. In 1761 at the 
Battle of Panipat (near Delhi) Sadasiva Rao Bhao, the 
chief of the Marathas, was killed in action. But as no 
trace was found of his body, a pretender came back 
from the front and claimed to be the ruler of the terri¬ 
tory as well as the husband of the widow. 
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While reading Kelkar’s story based on this incident one 
is easily reminded somewhat of Madame Borel’s novel, 
Le Suri’want (The Survivor), in which is presented the 
study of a strange personality constituted of the phy¬ 
sical body of one man and the soul of another who 
is dead. The Maratha author has tried moreover to 
visualize the folk-India of the latter half of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. His charaaerizations arc lively and 
his treatment has the grace of natural humour. 

In the field of romance Hari Narayan Aptc was 
until his death (1920) the most prominent figure. As 
an exponent of social reform and social service and 
as director of the Ananddirama publications of old Sans¬ 
krit texts he was also one of the most influential makers 
of modem Mahara^tra. As a man of letters he has 
naturally been attracted by that rich mine of legends 
and hearsays, namely, Maratha history. And nolxxiy 
has made use of this valuable source of fiction more 
artistically than Apte. Amon^ his historical novels, 
the IJsahkkdl (Dawn) deals with the exploits of the 
early Alarathas. Gud Aid Pap Sinba Geld (The Castle 
Came, but the Lion is Gone) is based on the statement 
of Sivaji to his followers who had stormed the fort 
of Sinhagad to the effect that although they had achieved 
their aim their triumph was eclipsed by the death of 
their commander, “the lion” Tanaji. Aptc*s descrip¬ 
tion of the manner in which people of the lowest class 
were organized into a mighty army and bands of young 
patriots used to form themselves into associations for 
political purposes has become a classic among the Mara- 
thas. Although in his personal views Apte happened 
to be an associate of the “moderate” leaders of national¬ 
ist India his artistic creations have furnished Maha- 
ri§tra with the tenets of radical politics. 

Apte has selected his theme from Rajput annals 
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also, the source so popular iu modem Bengali drama, 
poetry and fictiorL His ¥^upa-rui^rihl (The 

Princess of Rupnagar) has curiously enough the same 
plot as Bankim Chandra Chatterjee's V^jsimha. 

One of Apte's last pieces is ?ftn laksit km gheto 
(But who cares for it?). In it the noveiist bolds the 
mirror up to the modem Maratha society,—and has 
a chance to expose the current abuses in domestic and 
public life, 

Tilak and tbe KtsarJ 

Khadilkar and Apte arc unforgettable names in 
hlarathi literature* Equally or rather more so is Bil- 
Gangadhar Tilak* His claims to mankind's recognition 
in other, non-litemry lines are of course unparalleled. For 
a whole generation Tilak was the “uncrowned king” 
of Maharaspa in the estimation alike of the inldligenisia 
as of the workingmen and women. His moral persua¬ 
sion eminently successful among the masses in 
combating alcoholism. Unnumbered families of mill- 
hands in Bombay and the Deccan loved and wor¬ 
shipped him as father, friend and benefactor. 

Vedjc scholarship counted Tilak among its veterans 
of the premier rank. He was one of the brilliant pio- 
nee^ of modem education in his province, a cause to 
which he devoted himself at immense personal sacrifice. 
In the World of science he was a keen seeker of truth, 

as a hyiman being he was an indefatigable cnergist 
m the service of freedom and democracy. 

Prince among journalists, Napoleon among fellow- 
men, propagandist among philosophers, mathema- 
tiaan, lawyer, orator, this apostle of liberty w^as the 

system among the Marathas— 
me Goethe of Poona as much in the radiation of in¬ 
fluences as in the bringing together of world-forces* 
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A towering personality that he was both In thought 
and deed, in idealism, organmng capacity, and cons¬ 
tructive statesmanship, XiJak^s life-long persistence 
in se^-expression has rendered to Marathi language 
and literature a service which is monuniental, such 
indeed, as very few men of letters individually* have 
been able to accomplish in the world. 

And yet authorship was hardly a vocation with 
Tikk. His two books in English are emided The Arctic 
m ih and Orion, llie only hook which 

he has left for his readers in Marathi is the Gita Ruhasya 
(The Mcmng or Philosophy of the Gita), This was 
wotten during his second imprisonment and published 
shordy before his death (igao). It embodies the maru’ 
rest experience of his fully-lived life and reinterprets 
the tradidonal soul-metaphysics, optimistic as it is, 
in the interest of a vicious energism. This Marathi 
introduction to the Gita wil] appear to students of com¬ 
parative philosophy to be another Voltaire's Essai sur 
hs Kiocurs (Essay on Morals), the analogy being con^- 
nned chiefly to logic and language. 

But die entire Tilak literature beating as it does 
the stamp of a mighty intellect is to be found in the 
columns of the weekly KfsarJ^ the journal which 
he founded (iSSi) and which has furnished the 
whole duty of man'* to thousands of its regular readers 
on every question of life, social, religious moral, poH- 
ticaj, htcrary- Under his guidance the Ksmrl remained 
^e real cabonal university'' of the Marathas. To 
it tlie young men of letters looked for suggestions in 
ction, the historian for jiidgment and criticism, the 
scientist for the Imguage of the laboratory, and the 
patriot for inspiration in self-sacrifice and social service. 

Tilak was not a poet, novelist or dramatist. His 
medium was the essay, conversation, lecture written 
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or extempore. His writings are the compositions of a 
man of action, pithy, pointed, precise, popular, addressed 
to the man in the street, to the woman in the home. 
Supremely a journalist and a lecturer, first and last an 
essayist and a popularizer, Tilak has imparted to his 
mother-tongue a vocabulary, style and range for which 
a parallel is to be sought only in the epoch-making 
achievements of French prose in the eighteenth cen- 
tur)' through the writings of Montesquieu, the sociolo¬ 
gist, and Diderot, the director of the Eji^yclopidie. Nay, 
ii one should look ahead and try to envisage the future 
career of the new Maratha in its historical perspective 
one should have to appraise the literary output 01 Tilak, 
the prophet, preacher, patriot, as a tremendous dyna¬ 
mic force no less vitalizing and momentous for his 
race than was that of Voltaire for France during the 
last and the greatest period of his dc\ otion to “reason” 
and “humanity” through journalistic pamphleteering 
manipulated, as it was, from Fcmcy on the Swiss side 
of the Lake of Geneva. 

The Poetry and Paintings of Rabindranath 

The Vaisnava poets of our Middle Ages had their 
Radha; the Italian Dante had his Beatrice; and Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore has his Manasa-Sundari or Jh^ana-Devata as 
his Inspiration-Deity. Living as we do under modem 
conditions, pre-eminently businesslike, unsentimental 
and prosaic, it is perhaps difficult to envisage the medi¬ 
eval atmosphere of Eur-Asia and to realize concretely 
what it means for such authors as those of the PaddialJ 
and the Divine Comedy to be possessed by the demon 
of genius,—the godlike madness of creators, or to be 
bom as the chosen children of “fine frenzy”. But here 
we have in our very midst one who as “Fancy’s child” 
will always rank among the world’s greatest, blest with 
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an address in Creation Avenue, so to say, and it should 
be possible for us by taking a plunge into the Tagore 
enqrclopxdia to catch a glimpse of the creative spirit 
such as moves under the magic wand of an Inspiration- 
Deity. 

Manasa-Sundari or Jivana-Devata has compelled 
Rabindranath to express himself in diverse forms and 
through diverse media. Many of us will remember 
Robert Browning’s lines in this connection, such as the 
following: 

“Dante once prepared to paint an angel: 

Whom to please? You whisper Beatrice. 

Rafael made a century of sonnets. 

Made and wrote them in a certain volume 
Dinted with the silver-pointed pencil; 

Edse he only used to draw Madonnas, 

These the world might view,—but one, the volume. 
Who that one, you ask? Your heart instructs you.” 
So Rabindranath the poet has become a painter. 
In him we have, as it were, a Dante Rafaclizing. For, 
“Ay, of all the artists living, loving. 

None but would forc^ his proper dowry,— 
Does he paint? He fain would write a pom. 
Does he write? He fain would paint a picture; 
****** 

Put to proof art alien to the artist’s 
Once and only once, and for One only. 

So to be the man and leave the artist.” 

The poet Rabi has presumably been trying to “put to 
proof art alien to the artist’s” perhaps in order “to be 
the man and leave the artist”. All the same, it is at the 
beck and call of “one only”, the same Manasa-Sun¬ 
dari of his literary inspiration. In that world of “art 
alien to the artist’s”, therefore, Rabi has not been going 
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about as an alien, as one who has to ‘Toiego his proper 
dowry^*. The alphabet and language of painting should 
appear to be nothing foreign to him. The lyrical designs, 
the rhythmic shapes, and plastic colours created 
by ^bi*s brush are already so muldfonn and so ex¬ 
tensive and at the same time so youthful, so warm and 
so enthusiastic that one need not be surprised if a gene- 
ration or two later some connoisseur, perchance un¬ 
familiar with the poet Rabi, should sedously rematkr 

''Does he paint? He fain would write a poem.” 

The workmanship embodied in these paintings 
is not that of a junior commencing his career. Tt is 
already f*i^ce them in a gallery of the pure 

futurists in Eur-America, and the visitors will not 
fail to be struck by the hqnid flow of original forms 
to which both the drawing and the colour-technitjue 
of the artist, conceived in the latest style as they are, 
have contributed. The boldness with which he has 
executed the systematically weird but none the less 
expressive figures may have been imbibed by him, if 
at all, from only one Indian painter, and this by no means 
from Abanindia but from Gogonendra, who has already 
some following at Calcutta. 

In any ^sc, Rabi is adetjuately at home in the 
phrases and idioms of painting* The morphology of 
the painter s world is Jus own. But, be it observed, 
tins momhology is not the conventional structure of 
the too familiar anatomy, physiognomy and architcc- 
paintings we obtain the compositions 
With which the most radical post-War experimenters 
in art-forms have enriched our visual sense. He is 
one of the world s most advanced "moderns*^ in the 
sphere of painting. 

In Eur-America the latest discoverers of shades 
and colours have consciously placed themselves under 
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the inspiration of African* American-Xndian and other 
"^primitiYEs” derived from archeological excavations 
or anthropological researches. In Rabi's creations 
there is a conscious attempt up rill now at moderni¬ 
zing the possibilites of the Javanese or Indonesian 
art-structures. No doubt he has been tapping other 
sources as well. 

The geometry of Rabies art can already pass as 
a household commodity in the show-rooms, salons 
and museums of the West. There the eyes and tastes 
of a large section of the art-public have got trained 
in the new forms invented, discovered or rediscovered 
during the last two generations or so under the pioneer¬ 
ing inspiration of Gaugin* Van Goch, Cezanne and 
others. But in India it has taken us some two decades 
to appreciate on a somc>vhat large scale the creations 
even of Abanindra. Naturally it wtill be long before 
Rabi's works in painting can pass beyond the range 
of curios in colour and design. For, it is necessary 
to observe that the experiments of Gogon and his follow¬ 
ers are not yet numerous enough to constitute a smooth 
and easy transition, a firm and dependable bridge to the 
juxtaposition of masses and motions conceived by 
Rabies revolutionary vision. But as painter he is des¬ 
tined to pioneer a new world of artists and art-critics 
in India. 

It is dear at any rate that Rabi is a citizen of two 
worlds in the sphere of art. And this double nation¬ 
ality of his artistic self should appear to be so 
genuine and namral that very often one is tempted 
to believe that as painter Rabi has been but translating 
or paraphrasing his literary songs, poems, dramas 
and stories, of course, with modifications adapted 
to the changed drcumstances of the day. The divine 
madness of paintings has seized him and is not likdy 
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to let him loosej it seems, imtil his forms and tints have 
become the replicas of his words and vocal espres- 
sions,' — until indeed the Tagore encyclopscdia doubles 
itself in volume and weight. 

The name of themes already attempted in these 
paintings is legion. Purely descriptive and realistic 
scenes have not been neglected. The joy of Hfc, the 
mere living, the fulness or activity is patent cvetywhete. 
But ideaiisin furnishes the fundamental atmosphere of 
these creations. The laughing, the humorous Rabi is 
also to be encountered in this stx:iety. One piece crid- 
cises, another caricamres, and a third satitiacs,—and 
all through runs the vein of interpretation. Many of 
the diverse moods and attitudes of the poet arc already 
in evidence in this world of forms and colours, 

Tt shrewdly be suspected, moreover, that 

Rabi the painter is going bq^ond Rabi the poet and that 
the painter is not a mere translator or paraphraser of 
the poet. The painter has commenced where perhaps 
the poet left off. In the atjuarelies of Rabindranath 
we are getting new men and %vomen, new ideas of nature 
and society, new criticisms of life and an, new moral 
and spiritual values such as w'ere hardly dreamt of in the 
entire gamut of Tagore literature. These newnesses, 
these additions have been ser^^ing but to e,'£pand Rabi 
and furnish some more indices to his devotion to the 
mistress of his being and to his constant responsiveness 
to the call of the Inspiradon-Dcity, Tlie intellei^niai 
and social revolution through w'hich Rabi was growing 
as author during the last few years he has accepted 
as an accomplished fact at the very threshold of his 
ejycricncc as painter. Young India is in for another 
l^Ua Naum, this one in keeping with the **storm iiod 
stress” of 1930-31. The art-connoisseur as well as 
the student of social forces arc sure to fed that we 
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have moved far, very far away from the “ideas of 1905” 
in fine arts and societal reconstruction, and that we are 
now ready for a big jump. The social message is un¬ 
mistakable. 


The vital urges of the Tagore creations in litera¬ 
ture as in painting are as elemental and profound, as 
vast and world-embracing as life itself. But it is ilan 
vital in motion, it is life such as is ever awake and ever 
growing, such as knows no bounds of age and clime. To 
associate oneself with the Tagore creations is but to 
enjoy so many sips out of living streams, as well as to 
move as a limb ot the very vital process, as an energized 
being among active and expanding energies. 

Let us catch one of the moods of the poet w’hcn in 
1892 he is about thirty years old. One evening he is 
arrested by the song or a cowherd boy while the latter 
‘Tiomeward plods nis weary way*’. Rabi forthwith 
remembers his own childhood as well as 


''kata iata naditfre kata dmrabam 
kdm^agbantdmukharita mandirer dhdre 
kata lasyaksetraprdnte pukurer pare 
gribe grihe Jdgitecbhe naba hdsimukfj 
kata asambhav kathd apkrba kalpand 
kata amulak did aits kdmand 
atianta bihas Ddnddiye andhakare 
dekJdrm naksatrdloke asJm samsdrt 
rajechbe pritbhd bbari bdlikd bdlak 
sandlyd iajyd^ mdr mukJ)^ diper dloki* 

Rabi*s Saiiav Sandlyd (Evening in Infancy) is an 
exquisite study in the scenes of child-life and the sundry 
happinesses of infancy. The picture is one of move¬ 
ments and activities associated with 


“Many hundreds of riverbanks, 
Many forests of mango trees. 
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And the neighbourhoods of temples 
Resounding with the music of bronae bells; 
The edges of many com fields 
And the slopes of tanks, — 

Where in house after house 
Flourish new smiling faces. 

New joys that fill fresh heirts. 

Impossible talcSj strange fancies, 

Hopes without base, endless longings 
And faith infinite/’^ 

All these child-sentiments and child-surroundings 
are recollected from the poet's own personal CRpetience* 
But they serve to carry his imagination up to the entire 
world of children in the human race. And his vision 
expresses itself as follows: 

"Standing in the dark 
I saw in the light of the stars 
In the limitless universe 
The world full of boys and girls. 

Evening beds, mothers* faces, 

And the lights of lamps/' 

Vedly, the poet grasps the real kernel of the wood's 
life as we encounter riim a dmirin g: 

ki hriddim hayt jay ni samsdrV* 

(Even yet is the world not grown agedi) 

The perennial infancy, childhood or youth of man¬ 
kind is a leading moiif of the Rabindxic creations. The 
world has not grown old, mankind has always been 
enjoying spring, and along with it Rabi as well a5 his 
mind and art have been preserving their freshness, 

^ All the English renderings of Tagore Lo this section are 
hy the present author. 
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About the same time Rabi is interesting himself 
in the alleged “divine love” of Vai§nava poetry. 
Sceptically he asks 


*^Sudbu Yaikjintber tart tabe Vaiii^er gdnl** 
(Are then the songs of the Vaisnavas 
Solely for the ends of Heaven?) 


Rabi is too sincere, too human to be bamboozled by 
mediaeval metaphorizings or allegories and modem 
mcdiaevalisms. A front attack is, therefore, delivered 
by h i m in a thoroughly vitalistic manner on the Bastille 
of other-worldliness in the Radha-Krhna relations. He 
poses the straight question in a straight way, as follows: 


“Tell me truly, oh Vaisnav poetl 
Where you got this picture of love? 

*** *** whose eyes 

Led you to remember Radha’s 
Tearful eyes? *** **** **** 

*** *** From whose face 


And eyes have you stolen 

The bitter pangs of Radha’s rent-up heart?” 


It is genuine, flesh-and-blood, human experience 
that Rabi postulates in the Radha-songs of the Vaisnava 
poets. The same rights of human, earthly experience, 
the same rights of flesh-and-blood truth he aemands, 
therefore, for the men and women of today. Tme 
as he is to life’s urges, his natural challenge to the modern 
media:valists and contemporary spiritualitarians finds 
an humanistic expression in the following query: 

“And today no right does the same person 
Possess to those songs?” 

In a more positive vein the poet asserts: 




It is in our cottages and groves 


*** 
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That blossom flowers. Certain persons ofler 
Them to the gods, others preserve them for 
The beloved. The gods do not take it 
Amiss, This garland of love-songs 
Ts woven in the intercourse of men and 
Women, It is offered to the gods by some. 

By others to the necks of their beloved, 
’^(haatever we can offer to the gods we 
Offer also to the dear ones, what to the 
Dear ones likewise to the gods. What else 
Can we obtain? We make the gods 
Our dear ones and the dear ones gods. 

This is how the alleged goddore* the 
metaphysics of Vaisnava poets is secularized in 
the poetry of Kabindranath and their "ends of 
Heaven” are discovered to be but such stuff as man 
and woman are made of. The bounds of 
life and art have been expanded by Rabi's humanism 
and he presents us with an extensive range of joys and 
sorrows. 

The prophet of a larger and greater life, of a really 
humane and sincere art, as Rabi appears here to be, be 
is not to rest anywhere, to enjoy standstill at any parti¬ 
cular point in the journey. In Ntjjkmr Svapa'a-blLmga 
(The Fountain’s Break of Dream) he has admitted us 
into the laboratory of his soul and we taste a bit of his 
mind, mobile, racy and elastic as jt is. Says he: 

"Sik^r haitt ^hhutiha^ 

hhudhar haife bhudbiTts 
Hsse khiiiak}}al geji hslukal 
YMn diba tali 

Tatini baiya jiiha baijiyd 
Jd/ba bahiyd^jdiba habiyd^ 

Hridayer katbd knhiyd kahiyd 
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Gdhiyd gdbijd gdn. 

4^ ♦♦♦ 

Jata diba prdn^ hayt jdbt prdn 
Pburdbe ndha dr prdn** 

would run from peak to peak 
And roll from hill to hill. 

Laughing, giggling, singing, prattling, 

I would dap the hands to time. 

I would flow in nvulet*s self. 

Would flow and flow onward. 

And speak and speak heart’s longing out. 

And smg and sing ray songs. 

The more of life 1 give 
The more would it flow on. 

And life would never cease. 

This restlessness of Rabi’s, his perpetual dynamism, 
his constant desire to be flowing on and generating a 
continuous stream of values for mankind makes him 
akin to Goethe’s Weltgeist^ the Earth-Spirit, in Faust^ 
who declares: 

*Tn floods of being, in action’s storm. 

Up and down I wave. 

To and fro I flee. 

Birth and the grave. 

An infinite sea, 

A changeful weaving. 

An ardent living; 

The ringing loom of Time is my care, 

Aind I weave God’s living garment there”. 

This chip from the German poetic studio can in¬ 
deed serve as a preamble or a conclusion to the lengthy, 
ma^ficent and soul-enfranchising ode of Rabindra¬ 
nath on VasundlMjrd (The Earth) composed in 1893 
38 
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at the age of thirty-one. It begins as follows: 

“Take me back to thee, oh Eanhl 
The child of thy arms into thy arms. 

Under the cover of thy vast garment. 

O Mother Earthl how W'ould 1 
Remain spread out on the soil. 

In directions far and wide. 

Have myself scattered like the joys 
Of the spring. ** 

*** *** How I wish to make myself 

Into whate\^er exists anywhere 
*** *** how I long in my mind 

To be kinsman with all races. 

In diverse lands.” 


Once more do we remember Browning whose 
“principle of restlessness” “would be all, have, sec, 
know, taste, feel all.” This passion of Rabi’s “to be 
aU”,— 


“ **** icbchhd kart dpanart kart 

jtkbdnt jd kdchhu dchf)e*\ 

“to make myself into whatever exists anywhere”, 

icbchhd kart mant mane 
Svajdti baijd tbdki sarbalok sane 
Dese deidntare** 


“to be kinsman with all races in diverse lands”,_is the 

keynote of the two cnq'clop2cdias,-«in poetry and in 
paintings, with which he has enriched mankind. 

Nay, the very source of life he would like to possess 
so that he may be at one with the processes of creation 
itself. His w’ish is thus worded: 

set Sana mdjhe^jetbd bate aharaha 
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ankjtrichbt mukulicblje munjarichhe pran 
iatek sahasra riipc etc./* 

He says— 

“ ♦♦♦Take me back 

Into the midst of that All, from whence, 

Day and night sprout blossoms and flowers. 
Life in hundreds and thousands of forms,— 
Music vibrates in million melodics, 

Dance enthuses in unnumbered poses. 

And the heart flows on in emotion’s streams. 

*** *** Those varied joys 

Of the World-All would I partake 
Even in one moment, at one 
With all others.** 

The self-expression of Rabindranath has turned out 
to be the self-expression of the very muses of poetry and 
painting in all their moods in growth and attitudes in 
motion. It should be possible, therefore, for lovers of 
artistic inspiration in all ages and regions to quench 
their thirst at this living fountain-head of art.^ 

Art Exhibitions and Artists 

The exhibitions organixed by the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art (Calcutta) enable us to watch the tenden¬ 
cies of modern Bengali and other Indian artists.* It 

^ For other phases see the present author's KabJntira-SShityi 
Bbarafer Vanl (The Message of India in Rabindra Literature), 
Calcutta, 1015 composed on the occasion of the award of the Ntjbcl 
Prize for literature to Rabindm Nath Tagore, VUva-SakH (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1914), pp. 275-180, and in hlindtt Uttratwre (To^o, 
1916). 

■The present author's “Aesthetics of Young India" 
and “Social PhOosophy in Aesthetics” (JRjtpam^ Calcutta, 1922 
and 1924). 
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appears that, practically speaking, those workers who 
are bound by old conventions have not been able to 
display much creative spirit. For instance, Durga- 
shiikar Bhattacharj^a’s Story of the Unseen Land 
is only an execution in the conventional spirit although 
the legend is original and fresh. The central piece 
consists of four figures in different comers of a square 
form made of bamboo rafts. The pose in the act of 
catching fish is quite notev’orthy. The forms of the two 
boats have added to the piece some amount of colour 
and have ser\'ed also to contribute a contrast to the 
yellow rafts. But the artist has deliberately attempted 
a number of what he seems to consider to oe “mystic” 
lines. To the obser\’ers, however, these attempts 
appear to be vague and meaningless. The total absence 
of the background of any sort is a technique that can 
hardly excite one’s interest under ordinary conditions 
of treatment. Perhaps the painter believes that by 
placing the central piece in such an unoccupied and 
empty space he is continuing the “tradition” of ancient 
ana medieval Oriental arusts. And perhaps this is 
why he calls his work “Unseen Land”. 

It is clear of course that Bhattacharya has not taken 
the subject-matter from anything known in Indian 
art-history. To that extent he is undoubtedly free and 
unhampered. But although not handicapped in theme 
he has chosen to experiment with the so-called mystical 
handling. The result is disappointing. He has failed 
to create the atmosphere of the infinite in spite of the 
negation of the background. It must be ad mi ted, 
however, that the artist has skill in drawing and 
possesses the sense of colour. 

The pieces which deal with Pauranic story and 
mythological or religious history arc invariably defective. 
The artists have tried to be true to the tradition but 
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Lave succeeded in becoming mere imitators without a 
vital message* Tlius whether the treatment of the subject 
be tradittorud or ne t, the result is in both cases unen- 
couraging. But tlie Indian art exhibitions of todaf are 
not mainij collections of ancient and medieval subjects 
or styles. And this is a happy sign of the times. A 
change in out-look is noticeable among the artists. 

Now let us see some of those workers who deal 
with things in w'hich they themselves happen to be 
interested in their daily lives and Tvho have cared to be 
true to themselves instead of trying to “reproduce^'* 
the "ancient spirit,” as it is called. We shall take 
the of K^ifts by A. K. Alajumdar. It has been execu¬ 
ted In a very dexterous manner. In the first placcj the 
colour-scheme in it is made up of different shades of 
blue, secondly, the peculiar form of the bungalow 
cottages of Bengal, tlie oblique sides of its thatched 
roofs as well as its angularities have been enriched with 
the round concave ot an umbrella sli^e over the bent 
figure of a young boy* The whitish figures of moving 
ducks have brought into relief the dusky atmosphere 
of a rainy day* Tliere is no conscious effort on the part 
of this artist to “play” the Indian or the Bengali* But 
all the same, he has succeeded in contributing a nice 
quota to out form-sense. He has been able to create 
a plastic joy, so to say. It is a piece of “sincere” art. 

In the like manner is another piece by the same 
artist to be appreciated* Here, again, we have a really 
creative composition* To begin with, the piece is 
not monotonous. The uniformity of the blue has 
been broken in upon by' dots of whirisb flow^cr forms 
as well as swarms of dying birds. Further, the artistic 
effect is heightened by an expanse of greenish surface 
w^hich cuts the background in an uneven rough manner* 
Two boat-forms we see in parallel posirions, and the 
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human figures^ erect as they are, form transverse parallels 
to the former. And their combined ciTect on the entire 
grouping is that of wealth in heterogeneity^ The boats, 
again, have acquired prominence on account of the 
red streaks. These latter^ moreover, are to be seen 
distributed in different sections. Altogether, we have 
here all the delights that the juxtaposition of varied 
forms and colours can offer to the eye. The success 
of this artist as contrasted widi the failure of the two 
mentioned above is chiefly to be attributed to the ab- 
solute repudiation of the “ancients”. 

One may enquire as to whether it is impossible to 
achieve greatness when a painter deals with ancient 
subjects or attempts to follow the methods of the old 
masters. The answer would be that it is not impossible. 
If the artist knows how^ to divide the space, wlddi colours 
to mix and in -what proportions, how to distribute the 
forms, and what use to make of the background, he 
can be a great artist even although he borrows his theme 
from the ancients or even although he dehljeratcly 
tries to catch their technique. An instance of such 
success is a piece by Abanindra Nath Tagore, 

Pro^bly it is a Christian scene,—the figure of 
some saint, may be, Christ himself. The artist has 
sought to call up the atmosphere of monasdeisra which 
one may e\cn call Buddhist or Christian at landom- 
The influence of the andents is quite palpable. But,— 
and this is a speciality—the artistes w^orkmanship d^s 
not consist in a mete attempt to be true to what older 
mystics have drawn. The author of diis piece is not 
a copyist. He has command over the of 

the makers of the old frescoes. At the very first glance, 
indeed, every observer will nodee in it the marks of 
the great '^primitives”. You have the bold arms and 
the vigorous human figure. By the by, this is rather 
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exceptional with the present artist whose brush, as a 
rule, is used to the softer, inoie delicate, gentler 
touches* 

The litilo is not wanting in the background. The 
staiFj a long, alniost ■vertical piece, seized with the right 
hand bent in a lifted posture, has delightfully broken 
the space and added to the majesty of the composition* 
A digni ty characteristic of the Tcrotc ages' is perceptible* 

But wherein, outside of these dements, lies the 
grandeur of this composition? The basic dignity in 
this "Work lies in die manner in. "whidt the artist has filled 
up three-fourths of the entire surface from top to bottom, 
with the bulky yet simple figure of a human being. Tlie 
very height and weight of the shape as apparent in the 
milieu of the space constitute the marvel of the workman¬ 
ship. The artist is an expert in space management. 

Deep brown drapery flowing from the neck in a 
magnificent manner covers, properly speaking, the entire 
space. This indeed is the vety soul of the present tech¬ 
nique. There remains but slight uncovered surface 
to the right and the left. The not very loud grey of 
the face has been placed in an environment of equally 
mild tints of colour* The three or four touches oi bold 
blue in the halo have served to offer a pleasing contrast 
to the generally soft colour-scheme of the entire w^ork. 

The gentleness of the hues docs not fail to tell 
a significant story to the eyes* We do not wait to inquire 
how the figure bas been named by the artist. A piece 
like this might have a natural place in a collection of 
die Tang and Sung masterpieces of medieval China. 

The pictures drawn by Sunayani Devi are 
some of the new forms whdi which our axt-w^orld 
is being enriched. There are four or five human forms 
in difl'erent poses. The artist has got an admirable 
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conception of structure. The shapes perhaps would 
not be enjoyed by those who form their aesthetic sense 
on the strength of the experiences of physiognomy culled 
from their everyday life. Sunayani Devi’s faces might 
have been described as outlandish or archaic by persons 
used to the normal standard. But the figures display 
in their workmanship a sculptural solidity of remarkable 
character. And this has been produced by the manipu¬ 
lation of different degrees of whitish or black and white 
colour. Tbe artist’s brush has manufactured a liquid 
flow of grey marble, as it w’ere. A soft, idyllic, lyrical 
quality is the characteristic charm of her studies in the 
plastic possibilities of colour. 

The Deserted House tells its On cer's Fate and Captht 
Light have mysterious titles. The artist Gogonendra 
Nath Tagore has chosen to be frankly mystical, at any 
rate, in description. But there is hardly anything 
mystifying in the w*orks themselves. 

Ostensibly, the painter has given us some houses. 
But nobody would be prepaid to believe that these are 
houseforms at all. One may not object to bclie\mg 
at the utmost that one is perhaps here in the presence 
of brick or stone structures. No stereotyped architec¬ 
tural design is there, nothing to connect it with the 
familar forms of masonry work, much to the discomfiture 
of the contractors and engineers. From this stand¬ 
point one would not be wrong if one were to believe 
that a mystical something is in sight. Indeed, one 
might go to the extreme and remark that there’docs 
not seem to be anything in the line of conventional 
forms except only a few touches at different points. 

And yet a lover of art will find in these “formless 
forms” of absolutely no historical or racial context 
some of the most vitalizing colour-compositions and 
architectonic expressions. The blue and white of 
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the one piece and the red and blue of the other exhibit 
delightful varieties of structural colour-design of mod¬ 
erately large size. There is plenty of nourishing food 
here for the student of aesthetics. 

Even without being able fully to understand w^hat 
forms lie before our eyes according to the recognized 
canons of the objective w^orld we feel that the shapes 
have been placed alongside of one another in symmet¬ 
rical and harmonious groups. We can invite all art- 
critics and lovers of art to begin with such specimens 
as object lessons in “pure art'*. 

It is in such compositions, thoroughly futuristic 
as they are, that w'e begin to appreciate, without the 
scaffolding of legends, stories, messages and moraliz- 
ings, the foundations of genuine artistic sense. This 
artist certainly is a creator of new forms w^hich no 
doubt have a great message to the souls that thirst for 
new creation. 

Some other tendencies of modern Indian artists 
are to be observed, e.g., at the Exhibitions organized 
by the Government School of Art (Calcutta). In 
Art Exhibitions as a rule w^e come into contaa with 
the work of professional artists. But here it is possible 
to see the work of artists in the making. Practically 
the entire collection is the work of students. 

The Commercial Section is as a rule rich and diver¬ 
sified both in themes as well as art forms. Posters 
and illustrations constitute a special feature. There 
are some illustrations exhibiting the activities of 
the Health Week. The circus as well as other enter¬ 
tainments have been finding able exponents. Perliaps 
a great service is being done to the B^ilway Companies 
in so far as the artists try to prepare blocks in adver¬ 
tisement of some of the prominent stations in the coun¬ 
try. Manufaemring houses likewise are interested 
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to see that the painters have prepared designs illus¬ 
trating the goods which are generally to be found In 
the market, A point of interest to publishers and 
booksellers should appear to be in tbe number of exhi¬ 
bits, such as seek to give shape, in colour or black and 
white, to persons and objects as well as geographical and 
social items such as occupy the attention of boys and 
girls in primary and secondary schools. 

Etchings, also, generally of a high order in finish are 
observed in these exhibitions. In these pieces of 
etchwork one notices the treatment of landscapes, 
harbour scenes, as well as social life. This new form 
of art was until a few years ago hardly known among 
Indian artists, hlukul Dey, as 1 have had the occasion 
to mention dsewhere, is the first Bengali to cultivate 
etching as a mode of artistic expression. 

Extensive mural works arc being done. Com¬ 
mand over colour combination as w'cIT as the spacing 
of the background are noticeable. Such works are 
beginning to have their markets in the prominent 
public buildings of the country. Municipal, sanitary, 
educational and other establishments might gradually 
learn to interest themselves In getting at least some of 
their walls painted in the manner indicated in these 
pieces. 

The figures in bronze as well as in day appear 
to be the work of men endowed with the sen^ or pro¬ 
portion as well as movement. Bronzing was not prac¬ 
tised until a few years ago. The same may be said 
of the w^ood-engraving work. Tins also is a line of 
applied art along which Indian talent has not previously 
taken much interest. In the field of designs one is 
agreeably struck by a variety which is certainly a sign 
of wealth in aesthetics as much as mechanical draw¬ 
ing, The mills in the textile line can draw upon such 
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artists in order to man their de^rtments for border 
print'-work and so forth. Hie jewellers as well as 
potters who for a long time have been used to 
stereotyped o rnam ental work can also find able co^ 
operation in the authors of diese objects. 

The exhibitions arc not all commercial and modern. 
Tlie students are undoubtedly showing assimilation, of 
European art metliods as well as orientation to the 
requirements of daily life. But it should be added 
that their w ork is at the same time the result of their 
acquaintance with old Indian art techniques. They 
arc attempting to catch the spidt of our *'old masters" 
and they know also how to interpret our traditions 
according to modem needs. 

For some long time art as a rule has implied more 
or less what is known as "fine art”, i.e., something 
which generally is taken to be a luxury. But in the 
exhibitions of the Government School of Art it 
appears that the institution has been able to indicate to 
businessmen^ industrialists as well as educators how art 
education can also be a handmaid to industr}^ and 
commerce. 

The art exhibitions in India arc not all obsessed 
by devotion to the alleged narional ideals in inspira^ 
don and technique or by the considerations of illus¬ 
trative, decorative or industdai art. In Calcutta, for 
instance, there is the Indian Academy of Fine Arts 
which, thanks to the enthusiasm of Maharaja Sir Prodyot 
Conmar Tagore, addresses itself every year to the ex- 
hibidon of paintings and sculptures of all schools, old 
and new, Indian and foreign. The exhibitors also 
represent all nadonalities. In art appredadon, then, ^ 
in other items of life India has been pursuing a synthetic 
and comprehensive ideal. 
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Publishing has of late been growing into an indepen- 
den t business in Bengal as in other parts of India, And 
this markSj on the one hand, the expansion of capital¬ 
ism and industrial economy among the Indian people, 
and on the other, the development of an intellectual 
democracy and literary freedom throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. Even during the second 
half of the nineteenth century as during the first half 
the literature, arts and sciences, and academic culture 
of Bengal grew and developed virtually under the exclu¬ 
sive patronage of the landed aristocracy, the Ziunin- 
dars* Indeed for all practical purposes, it was the 
Zamindars in whom as financiers and promoters was 
concentrated almost the entire public life of the country. 
From Raja Rad ha Kanta Deb to Alaharaja Maiiindra 
Chandra Nandi the tradition of Bengali Zamindars 
p patrons of learning, education, literature and science 
is continuous, 

Tt is perhaps in the ‘Ideas of 1905” with which the 
glorious Ssadesbi Movement of Young Bengal made 
its dihiit that we have to see the beginnings of a new era 
in our publishing industry and trade. Authors began 
to discover new patrons,—and these patrons were found 
among the men and women of the villages, subdivi¬ 
sions, district head-quarters, in one word, the great 
Bengali reading public of the MofusjjL Not that Cal¬ 
cutta as the metropolitan centre failed to furnish a grow¬ 
ing number of readers such as might constitute the expand^ 
ing market for the goods produced by poets, novelists, 
dramatists, essayists, orators, journalists and others. But 
the upheavTil of the —the rural centres, the lower 

hundred thousands of the Bengali society, so to say,—was 
the most signal feature of the tremendous outburst of 
Bengali vitalism in 190J. It is with that epoch-making 
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revolution in morals, manners and sentiments, nay, in the 
very outlook on life, that the new publishing business 
of Bengal is materially and spiritually associated. 

Since 1905 authors have been finding it possible 
to depend more and more on the men and women who 
read books, pamphlets, and journals as well as are ready 
and in a position to pay for them. The patronare 
from Zamindars has been functioning still but it is tne 
expansion of the reading pubUc that has led to the en¬ 
franchisement of authors to a certain extent because of 
the intensification, universalization or democratiza¬ 
tion of effective demand for literary goods. And this 
has automatically led to the emergence of the middlemen, 
the booksellers, the publishers, the book market, and 
publishing as an independent business. 

The expansion of democratization may be seen 
in a nutshell as follows. In 1901 there wxre altogether 
37*735 educational institutions of all sorts with 1,155,896 
scholars on the rolls. Today 67,659 institutions educate 
more than double the number of the first period 
of the Swadeshi Movement, namely 2,712,5 5 5. In 1001 
there were less than one hundred thousand scholars 
in some 400 high schools. Today the number of sch(> 
lars is 275,000 and the number of high schools is 
nearly 1,100. In the Arts and Science Colleges the 
number of scholars has grown from some 7,500 of 
those days to over 18,000 of today. 

The demand for printed stuff has naturally grown 
more than double. Along with this growth, and as 
a mark of this expansion of demand for books and jour¬ 
nals among the masses is to be noticed the growdi of 
libraries during the last generation. There are today 
nearly 1200 libraries of all sizes in Bengal, ser\^ing 
sometimes even the meanest villages of th* country. 

The growth has not been merely a quantitative one. 
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The readers have ^own not merely in number but in 
<^ua^ty and variety as well. Tlieir tastes have been nrnj’ 
nplied and diversified. Literary stuff, aesthetic canons, 
intellectual entertainments, social philosophies, tco- 
nomic ideas, political views are being demanded by 
them not in one uniform mode or according to some 
stereotyped pattern. Keaders have grown in titeir 
selective functions. We can notice already the begin¬ 
nings of “classes” of readers. Like the general social 
economy the structure of the reading public is becoming 
differentiated on the “class-basis,” Naturally, therefore, 
pnblisliiog business in Bengal is getting richly diversi¬ 
fied in technique, metliodology and substance. 

Perhaps some of the publishing houses themselves 
liave consciously and deliberately served to create un¬ 
tried tastes and new demands. The publishers 
must certainly be crci^ted with having succeeded 
to some extent in enriching the intellectual life and 
expanding the academic horizon of Young India, 
Of all the new agencies that arc operative today in the 
modernizing and uptodatizing of Indian culture none 
have played a more educative role than the publishing 
houses. These publishing houses are indeed the sym¬ 
bols as well as embodiments of uptodatked and modern¬ 
ized Indian culture. It may be trusted that the 
publishers ot today and tomorrow will continue 
to m^tain their tradition of sert^ing Young Lidia 
with “evolutive” publications of all sorts and inspiring 
personality of Indian men and women by manu- 
tacturing books and journals such as furnish life's future- 
ward urges. The publishing houses may be expected 
to function more and more systematically as the em¬ 
ployers of research scholars, statisticians, autliors and 
journalists in the interest of the remaking of our litera¬ 
ture, arts and sciences adapted to the growing demands 
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of the new Indian democracy. They will have to rise 
more and more consciously to their legitimate position 
as peers of the Universities in the cultural and social 
life of the people. 

Aurobindo*^ Plurailsm 

Aurobindo Ghosh made his dibuf as an arcltitect 
of the “ideas of 1905“^ But since 1918 he has been 
known almost exclusively as the “sage of Pondichernr'\ 
As the author of w'orks like Uf^ Divim he is indeed des¬ 
tined to play a leading role in the evointion of modern 
mysticism. But it is interesting to watch how during 
this entire period of some thirty years it is in the service 
oflife^ man, personality, the awakening of and Zr 
remissame de Esprit that his intelligence and intui¬ 
tion have been functioning* Aurobindo^s humanism 
is superb and of the in tensest type, and his spirituality 
is encyclopaedic as life itself. 

One of his oldest works is the English drama, 
Persetis tbs DeUversr (r 1907)* This is per&ps the first 
specimen of creative India enthusing over a Greek 
theme. Students of world-literature will not fail to 
find in it the assimilation of the Aeschylean spirit by 
a Bengali poet of the twentieth century. Auro binders 
hand is ecjually skilled in the handling of Kalidasa. One 
of the finest renderings of ancient Hindu poetry in 
English or any other modern language is that of KM- 
dasa^s VikrumeiHisI by Aurobindo under the title of the 
Hero and the NjPfph, 

In this piece we have a situation in which Purura- 
vas is confident about the fitness of his young son to 
take charge of his empire because he is a “ruler bom”* 
We mad: 
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Not j^et fiill-grou'rL tames all the tmmpetiijes 
Of older rivals. * * + 

So is it with the ruler bom. 

His t^yish hand inarms the sceptred world. 

The force that rises with its task, springs not 
From yearsj but is a sclf-and in-born, greatnes^’^*. 

In such passages we encounter a command over 
Tinghsh prosody such as happens to be but another 
mark of Aurobindo’s extraordinary spiritual elasticity 
and attempts to taste life in its manifold lUa (phascsl 
We shall now see some of Aiirobindo*s obscrvatioii 
on literary appreciation. 

*'Both Dante and Shakespeare"', says hed "stand 
at the summit of poetic fame, but each with so diflerent 
a way of genius that comparison is unprofitable* Shakes- 
pe^e has powers that Dante cannot rival; Dante has 
heights 'which Shakespeare could not reach; but in 
essence they stand as mighty equals. As for Blake 
and Shakespeare, that is more a personal fantasy than 
anything else. Purity and greatness arc not the same 
thing; Blake*s may be pure poetrj^, and Shakespeare's 
rmt, bi a few passages; but nobody can contend 

th^ Blake s genius Itad the widtli and volume and 
richness of Shakespeare's. If you say that Blake as % 
mystic poet was greater tlian Shakespeare,—of course he 
was, for Sh^espeare was not a mystic poet at alL But 

Shakespeare is cverywh^e 
and Blake nowhere. One has to put each thing 
in Its place without confusing issues”, 

Tlie reaction as exhibited aboire has been caused 
by Housman's ovei^timatlon of Blake, Aurobinfio 
IS too human, too well up in the things of the personality, 

(Calciitca) October 30, 19 j;. 
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too f atnilk r with the inner recesses of the spirit to be 
carried away by eiuggeratjons one way or the other. 
It does not take Aiirobindo*s intehectual sanity to 
detect the es;cesses in Goethe’s judgment on the authors 
of tlie eighteenth century. Such excesses he discovers 
in out Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s literary likes and 
dislikes also* 

According to Aurobindo the errors of great poets 
in judging their contemporaries are personal fre^s— 
tliat is to say, failures in hitiiition due to the mind's 
temporary movements getting in the wav of the intui¬ 
tion. "The errors of Goethe and Bankim were only 
an over-estimation of a genius or a talent that was 
new and therefore attractive at the time. Richardson's 
Pafne/a was, after all, the beginning of modem fiction. 
Over-estimation of a contemporary is frequent, under¬ 
estimation also*” 

With Aurobindo, as with John Dewey in 
Nature C^nduit^ Demoiragf ami ^Jueatkn and other 
works, the standard or authority in literature and art h 
set by life* The greatest unreality is a "fixed self", 
a fixed individual, or the like* It is the diversity of 
expectations, the diversity of ends, the diversity of 
norms rhat would correspond to the requirements 
of life, Accordingly there is the life Dantesque and 
there is the life fcakespeatean. As a philosopher 
of life Aurobindo has tlifown in his lot, therefore, 
with the pluralist. Then, again, the self is moving 
from moment to moment, the individual of today is 
already a thing of the past when the individual of to¬ 
morrow is flourishing. In the language of Croce’s 
PMksophy tlie Fractkai^ every individual is difierent 
at every moment of his life. Man wUis always in 
a new and different way, not comparable with the other 
modes of his or of others willing* The Italian neo- 
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Hegelian is here in the same boat with the American 
pragmatist. No less striking is the fact that the Ben¬ 
gali mystic explains the exaggerations of Goethe as 
of Banidm by reference to the plurality of personal- 
ity. 

Some of the difficulties that arise in the correct 
evaluation of foreign poetry are attributed by Auro- 
bindo to the absence of command over the language 
in which the original h composed. He says: '*As 
for the verdict ot Englishmen upon a French poet 
or versa^ that is due to a difficulty in entering into 

the finer spirit and subtleties of a foreign language^ 
It is difficult for a Frenchman to get a proper appre¬ 
ciation of Keats or Shelley or for an Engbshman to 
judge Racine, for this reason. But a Frenchman like 
Maurois, who knows English as an Englishman knows 
it, can get the full estimation of a poet like Shelley 
all right- These variations must be allowed for; the 
human mind is not a perfect instrument, its best intui¬ 
tions are much veiled by irrelevant mental formations; 
but in these matters the truth asserts itself and stands 
frirly firm and dear in essence through all changes 
of mental weather.” 

In Aurobindo the literary critic one can hiive 
profound confidence. Although he deals very oiten 
with intuition his observations are based fundamen¬ 
tally on facts, experience and life. He is a philoso¬ 
pher of the ‘'practical', i»e., of scrviceahleness to lifers 
interests, and of freedom of the w'ill to choose its nojrrns 
and to experience novelties. 
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EDUCATTON AMD RF 5 EARCH IM SCIENCE^ 

Tbe Bose-K^ landmark 

The beginnings of modern Indian rcscairdies in exact 
science arc not older than the last decade of the nine¬ 
teenth century* when Young India made its dibat with 
the successful experiments in wireless telegraphy of 
Jagadis Chundcr Bose and La mercurous nitrite of 
Prafiilla Chandra Ray. For nearly a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury Bose and Ray happened to remain rw'o solitary 
figures, and it was hardly worth while for rhe Icamccl 
societies of the extra-Indian ’world to pry into the 
mysteries of the academic atmosphere in India and 
reassure themselves as to ’whether these “single swal¬ 
lows" ’were at all destined to harbinger a summer. 

It was not without reason that Bose and Ray were 
treated as curios in the international world of science. 
For, after the mathematical investigations of Bhaskar- 
achaiya in the twelfth century and the contributions 
of Madanapala to materia medica in the fourteenth 
the corpus of mankind's exact science could not legiti¬ 
mately clrim a single creative thinker or researcher 
as belonging to the Indian sub-continent. 

The Bose-Ray landmark in the Indian pursuit 
of science and scientific research embodies, howev'cr, 
the end of a long period of the people^s strenuous 
and steady efforts in the assimilation of modern knowl¬ 
edge. While taking note of the successes achieved in 

^ The present author's Sik^a-V^if/maer BhSmikM (Galcutia, 1910), 
Intradiiftion to ihi Sdttttt cf Edaiation (London, igij), Hindu Afhiiie- 
nren/s m Etcacf Sdaift (New York, 191S). TBf Futansm af Young 
Ada (Berlin, 191^). Compitratm wi VLslution to 

cimmet md Wtaith (Galcuttai 1:9^9). 
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our own times it should be appropriate to call to mind 
the perse\xrancc and patriotism of our forcfsithers, 
who during the nineteenth century strove by ever)' 
means to popularize positive science in India and build 
up a scientihe tradition among the Indian intelligentsia. 

The Age oj Kammobm (1772-1853) 

As in many other fields of intellectual and social 
activity, in positive science also Rammohun (1772- 
1833) was the pioneer, not of course as a man, strictly 
speaking, of “science”, but as an organizer of national 
education and culture. It was through the journal 
Samhad Kaumudi^ established in 1819, and other channels, 
that Rammohun in the midst of his multifarious interests 
found scope to direct his countrymen’s attention to 
the scientific discoveries and inventions of the day. 

It is well known that in connection with the es¬ 
tablishment of the Hindu College (1832), it was Ram¬ 
mohun whose cry was raised more for modem phy¬ 
sics, chemistry, anatomy, physiology, etc., than for 
ancient Sanskrit and Persian lore, a subject in which 
he himself as “Maulavi-cw/W-Pandit” happened to be 
an expert. And in this he may be said to have been 
guided by the principle of Varahamihira, Hindu mathe¬ 
matician of the sixteenth century, namely, that even 
the Yavanas (“Barbarians”, Greeks) were to be res¬ 
pected when they were known to be superior in intel¬ 
lect. 

From 1833 to the Establishment of 
the University of Calcutta 

From the death of Rammohun to the establish¬ 
ment of the University at Calcutta in 1856 the populari¬ 
zation of science was taken up as the life’s mission by a 
large number of Indian culture-propagandists. The 
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scientific education of the people of those days was 
catered for by some first class reviews founded by 
scholar-organizer-educatiomsts. 

The Sambid-Prabhakura (iSjo-jo) was established 
by Rammohun's junior contemporary, Ishwara Giipta, 
par cxreilsnce^ a man of beiks ktires. In 1845 was estab¬ 
lished the Tath^a-bodbifii by Akshaya Kumar Datta, who 
proved to be a foririaave force among his contem¬ 
poraries as much because of his basiur sahit mdfmva 
pmkritir samhajidha vkbdra (Examination of the rela¬ 
tions between man and nature) as of hts other scienti¬ 
fic essays published in the journal, Rajendralal 
hEtra, the arcbajologist and historian, founded I'^hd- 
ihdr^ha-Samgraha in 18 ji. 

All these journals, whatever be their names and 
whatever the special fields of the editors, had the 
common objective of "Indianizing Western science,” 
as Akshaya Kumar used to say. The editors, each 
with his own circle of '*young lions'^—the cultural 
"general staff”, so to say,—were aU inspired, on the 
one hand, by robust patriotism such as knew how to 
ser\'e the fatherland in spite of discouraging circum¬ 
stances, and on the other hand, by the spirit of modern¬ 
ism which sought to uptodatiae the masses and classes in 
every sphere including the esiact sciences. The linguist 
Krishna Mohan Banerji^s Vldja-Yjjlpadmnm (or 
Bengali EncycIopDtdia) was published betucen 1846 and 
184^* 

It was during this period, likewise, that Ishwara 
Chandra Vidyasagaia, the aposde of Sanskrit learning 
though he was, interested himself with great ^est 
in the work of promoting the cultivation of modern 
science and philosophy. In keeping with all these 
modernist intellectual currents was organked in 
the Vidyotsahim ^ahhd (Association for the Encourage- 
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ment of Learning) by Kallprasanna Sinha, Bengali 
translator of the Mahdbhdrata. But down to the end 
of this period actual investigation in modem experimen¬ 
tal science does not appear to have been undertaken 
by anybody. In the domain of positive science and 
technology India continued to remain a blank as during 
the later Aliddle Ages. 

Years of the University (1858-1907) 

The establishment of the Calcutta University 
in 1856 may be regarded as an event in modem Indian 
culture not so much in the line of exaa sciences as 
in that of the ‘‘humanities**. For, it was not until 
1902 that a special degree in science was offered, namely 
B.Sc. and not until 1908 that M.Sc. was instituted. 
The positive sciences were thus for more than half 
a century but subsidiary subjects of instruction. It 
is, besides, notorious that down to the end of this 
period laboratory equipment and practice in colleges 
were all but unknown even in regard to clemcntsiry 
teaching work. Another shortcoming of the University 
during this period of half a century is to be found in 
the very poor number of scholars who passed out 
in the “arts” (including the sciences), in medicine and 
surget)' as well as in engineering. 

The first decennium yields the following figures' 
for passes: 


‘ Adapted from the figures published by the Calcutta Ijm- 
venity Organbouion Committee, 1924. 
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B. A. 

M. A. 

L.M. S. 
Medicioe. 

M. D. 
Modidoe. 

L. C E. 
En^ioeec- 
ing. 

1858 

a 

1 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

1*59 

10 

• • • 

• •• 


• •• 

1860 



• •• 


... 

1861 

*5 


*4 


6 

1862 

*4 

... 

7 



1865 

*5 

6 

*4 


... 

1864 

50 

3 

11 


5 

1865 

45 

11 

x8 


2 

x866 

79 


20 


... 

1867 

60 

22 

*5 

2 

6 

Total 

503 

57 

99 

2 

33 


For the second deccnnium wc have the following 
figures: 



B.A. 

M.A. 

L.M.S. 

M.B. 

L.CE. 

B.CE. 

1868 

99 

15 

11 

3 

2 

• •• 

1869 

77 

18 

‘ 19 

2 

4 

I 

1870 

98 

»4 

5 

I 

3 

... 

1871 

84 

35 

»7 

I 

2 

• •• 

1872 

100 

M 

»7 

3 

7 

1 

1*73 

126 

20 

»3 

2 

2 

I 

1*74 

9* 

3» 

36 

I 

2 

• •• 

1*75 

90 

18 

13 

... 

6 

3 

1876 

73 

U 

9 

3 

5 

3 

1*77 • 

144 

31 

28 

7 

8 

3 

Total 

9*3 

241 

198 

»3 

41 

12 
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For the third decennium the passes arc registered 
in the following table: 



B.A. 

M^. 

L,M.S. 

NLB. 

L.CE. 

B.CE. 

1878 

68 

28 

54 

7 

3 

X 

1879 

9* 

28 

>9 

7 


• •• 

1880 

112 

3* 

63 

7 

10 

3 

1881 


37 

>7 

9 

6 

••• 

1882 

lOJ 

3^ 

10 

10 

2 


1883 

>97 

44 

4 

7 

3 

2 

1884 

356 

64 

1 

9 


• •• 

1885 

307 

34 

3 

11 

3 

• •• 

1886 

43 i 

70 

5 

*3 

I 

I 

1887 

449 

56 

18 

10 


I 

Total 

2,292 

4*5 

X76 

100 

30 

8 

The 

fourth decade may be scheduled 

as follows: 

L.E. 


B.A. 

M.A. 

L,M.S. 

M.B. 

and 

BJL 

1888 

378 

69 

9 


6 

3 

1889 

409 


>3 


7 

9 

1890 

435 

38 

12 


6 

II 

1891 

240 

3* 

>3 


5 

3 

1892 

303 

36 

>9 


4 

6 

1893 

315 

59 

>5 


2 

3 

1894 

497 

34 

12 


4 

6 

1895 

443 

84 

*5 


5 

6 

1896 

326 

87 

30 


3 

II 

1897 

403 


*4 


4 

6 

Total 

• 

3.749 

668 

>74 


46 

70 
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The statistical situation for the fifth and for our 
sresent purpose the last decade miy be envisaged in the 
following tabic; 



B.A. 

M.A. 

L.M.S. 

M.B. 

B.E. 

1898 

326 

70 

56 

5 

4 

1899 

463 

95 

44 

5 

14 

1^00 

5*9 

94 

40 

2 

TO 

1901 

378 

87 

80 

5 

9 

1901 

487+2 

7 « 

67 

2 

»3 

1905 

430+8 

74 

54 

2 

12 

1904 

551+3 

54 

56 

5 

7 

1905 

318+5 

71 

65 

5 

9 

1906 

497 +** 

9 * 

86 

6 

14 

1907 

426+9 

97 

62 

4 

IX 

Toul 


803 

610 

3 > 

105 

N.B. 

The second 

entry under 

B.A. has 

reference 

to the 

newly introduced B.Sc. 





The University passes described above may now 
be summarhsed for the five decades (1858-1907) as 
follows in the perspective of the total population as 
numbered at different censuses: 




1838-67 

1868-77 

1878-87 

1888-97 

1898- 







*907 

I. 

“i^ts” (inclu¬ 







ding scien¬ 
ces) B.A. and 







M.A. comhin- 
ed .. 

560 

1,224 

*. 7*7 

4 . 4*7 

5.**7 

1 . 

(aS Sciences 

1. B.A. and 







M.A. com¬ 
bined 

7 * 

*45 

345 

883 

*,043 

160 


ii. M.A. alone 

11 

48 

85 

*55 
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n. Medicine and 
Surge c y 

L. Mi.St and 

M. B. Com- 

bincd .. iQi zii lio 641 

111. EnginccdD^ 

g|| dcnomina- 
dons cqm- 

bbed 33 53 jS 70 105 

Total Population 34,687,000 37,014,000 391,803,000 4i,S8iia<x3 
{1871) (1881) (1B91) 

In order to measure the growth in the total aca¬ 
demic strength of the people during the first half 
a century of the University's lifediistory it would be 
necessary also to mark the progress in the number 
of passes in the law faculty. But as we are interested, 
for the time being, in exact sciences only, we have 
excluded the B.L/s from our survey. It is nov 
necessary to analyse the figures in I. “Arts^* (abov^) 
in order to isolate the '^Sdence'^ element in the make¬ 
up of the B.A.'s and M.A/s, On the strength (>f 
the relative proportion between B.A/s and B.Sc,'s 
as well as bct^x'cen M.A.’s and M.Sc,*s as observable 
in recent years it is not possible to figure out tfie 
science passes of those fifty years at anything mofe 
than 15 to zo per cent of the combined B.A.'s and 
M.A.’s. Should this conjecture be correct, we should 
find a growth in the number of science men at Cal¬ 
cutta from 18 jR to 1907 as marked I {a) i. and ii* 
For the present we are excluding from our consh 
deration the fact that the proportion must have varied 
from decade to decade. 

The comparatively large number of passes Jja 
medicine and surgery is noteworthy, although really 
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negligible when considefcd per 10,000 of the popu¬ 
lation^ D urin g the fiist decade of the Univctsity 
medical men were 101 in the background of 71 men 
of general science (B.A, and M»A. combined) and 
53 engineers. Down to 1907 the number of medical 
men was always larger than that of science ALA.^S 
and engincEts put together. The steep ascent in 
the curve from 1888-97 to 1898-1907 is by all means 
extraordinary. Altogether, one understands why 
all through the history of modern Bengal, especially 
d urin g the present epoch, that of the Swudssbr Move¬ 
ment, the medical men, like the lawyers and die school¬ 
masters, have played a leading part in the national- 
istic, educational, scientific and technological efforts 
of the people* 

On the other hand, the unusually low number 
of engineers from decade to decade can escape no¬ 
body *s notice. We see tliat the people's tastes and 
aptitudes were not being trained ^ong directions 
of modem industry and applied science. Tt is to be 
observed, besides, that the few tn^eers that were 
sent forth by the University knew only how to sun'^ey 
lands, construct roads and build houses. The techno¬ 
logical udlbation of the country's resources was 
not promoted. And naturally, practical ideas in 
regard to economic reconstruction were conspicuous 
by their absence in the academic and social atmosphere. 

Engineers,—the heroes of the 'TndustriaJ Revo- 
iudon*^ in Eur-America and Japan,—were therefore 
virtually unknown among the leading men of India 
in the nineteenth century even during the latter half. 
With fifty years of University education the people 
failed to grasp the A*B.C, of the momentous mdus- 
trial revolution such as had already engendered a 
social and philosophical transformation in the rest 
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of the world. The raind of Tndii was shunted off 
from die main tracks of the new spititualicy as embo¬ 
died in modem materiaiisin. Nay, when " the move¬ 
ment for industriaJbation was started in and through 
the fruitful “ideas of Young Bengal had to 

begin to a]J intents and purposes on a clean, slate, 
so far as technology and applied economics are con¬ 
cerned. Perhaps die first prominent engineer among 
Bengali leaders is Ramakanta Roy (iSyj-itpS), who 
about this time came back as mining engineer from 
Japan. 

u^d£r GondiHms of Dis^oursgimtfti^ 

(iSj 8-1907) 

The patriodc work of the cnlrure-pioneers was 
not rendered superfluous when the Univctsity was 
established. Rather, the movement in favour of 
"mass-education” in science obtained a fillip through 
the acquisition of fresh blood in the propaganda 
corps* 

A collca^e of Vidyasagara's and a great enthu¬ 
siast for modern science and culture was the edu¬ 
cator ^d sociologist Bhudey Mookerji, who started 
die Siksd Darpa^ia monthly in 1864 and in 1868 tOf>k 
up the Bengali weekly EJsiSathn The pro¬ 

pagation of science was no less promoted by Eankini 
Ct^dra Chatterjee, novelist and sodal philosopher^ 
whose monthly Bumga-darJufia (The Philosophy 
of Bengal) came out in 3872. This review func¬ 
tioned during the last quarter of the ninetccntli 
century as a genuine organ of modernism and positive 
thinking. ^ 

In iS^yiS the Indian Association for the Cultiva¬ 
tion of Science was established by MaheudraJal Sircar 
(1333-1904), homoeopathic practitioner. It was his 
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patriotism and love o£ experimental science that 
stood by the side of his professional success 
social position in the matter of placing this institu¬ 
tion on a secure footing. This Association was 
a regular Sdcoce College and for more tlian a quarter 
of a century- serv'ed to offer some practical training 
in physics, chemistiy and botany to the smdents 
of Calcutta, who in their own colleges had hardly 
any facilities for demonstrations and laboratory 
experiments. It may be said to have supplemented 
to a considerable extent the work of the Univer¬ 
sity and thus pointed the way to genuine Univer¬ 
sity reform which, be it observed, has been undet- 
taten in certain respects in subsequent years. Indians 
debt to Mahendralal Sircar^s institution is ines¬ 
timable. 

As for contributions to science and scientific 
literature during this period, we may begin wirh the 
medical men as being numerically and chronologically 
the most prominent in social life. ^ladhusudati Gupta 
is the first Bengali (and perhaps Indian) Hindu who 
undertook dissections on the human body thereby 
pioneering modem medical education in Bengal. 
Kanny Lai Dcy wrote ladigefjoaj: Drugs oj hidia 
in 1867 and Fadartbu-Vijtmn (physics) m i&7^'73' 
He was the author also of V'^aidjik Vyavafjdru (medi¬ 
cal jurisprudence) and Yyjjsdjana-Vtjndn (chemistry), 
Dcy did some original research work also, for ins¬ 
tance, in indigenous medicines. Altogetlier, he 
can be regarded as the father of medical and chem¬ 
ical investigations in modern Bengal* Udoy Chand 
Dutt*s AWmk Kkdka Stf the Hhi£(s was published 
in 1877 and helped, like the investigations of Rajendra 
lal Mitra in other fields, to call the attention of Indian 
researchers to the secular, scientific and materialistic 
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achievements of the Hindus of ancient and medieval 
times. 

A populaiizcr of modem anatomy, medicine 
and pharmacopoeia through the medium of Bengali 
on the lines of Kanny Lai Dey was Radha Govinda 
Kar. But he is chiefly known today as being one 
of the pioneers, like Suresh Prasad Sarvadhikarj^, 
in the establishment of medical schools. KaPs 
work has taken a final form in the Carmichael Medi¬ 
cal College of today (est. 1914). /Vnother author 
of modem anatomy in Bengali was Zahiruddin Ahmed. 

In 1892 Baman Das Basu may be said to have 
made a start with his paper on the study of indigenous 
drugs (in the Indian Medical Ga^ette\ part of a sub¬ 
ject on which later he produced an ejHxrh-making 
work (in collaboration with others). While Basu 
was thus following to a certain extent Dutt’s lin^, 
Dey had a successor in Chunilal Bose, chemist, 
to whose credit belong some researches in the medi¬ 
cinal and poisonous plants of India. 

Medicine of the old Hindu tradition, namely, 
y^un'fda, continued as of yore to be the subjert 
of study as well as of profession and industry. Arid 
so the to/s or home-schools of Gangadhar Sen, 
Dwaiaka Nath Sen and others did not fail to prosper 
in spite of the progress of the Western system of 
medicine introduced through the University. Rather^ 
towards the end of the p>criod something like the 
b^innmg of a Renaissance of Ayurvedic science arid 
practice w^ observable in the transladons of old 
texts and in historical essays bearing thereon as wt;ll 
as in the institution of Ayur\'cdic congresses. Beng^fli 
Kavirajes took their proper place in the develob- 
ment of tliis all-India movement. ^ 

In other branches of scientific knowledge ali^j 
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modem methods were at work. Girish Chandra 
Bose wrote oa botany and BhopaJ Chandra Bose 
on agriculture. Nritya Gopal Miikerji*s agricultural 
investigations had a fmitfhl bearing on silkworm 
rearing and sericulturej as the people ofMalda and 
AlurslMdabad recall it even today with gratitude. 

During the latter half of this period the enthu¬ 
siasm of Aghore Nath Charterjh domiciled long 
in the Niiam's Dominions, for industrial chemistry 
embodied itself not only in investigations but In 
practical ventures as weM. Among the industrial 
pioneers of the Indian people in the held of chemistiy^ 
a great place has to be accorded to Chandra Bhushan 
Bhaduri, vcho, along with PrafuUa Chandra Ray, 
Kartlk Chandra Bose and others, may be regarded 
as one of the founders of the Bengal Chemical & 
Pharmaceutical Works Ltd. (est. iSgr-gj), 

It is in the miimf of the organizing activities 
of the pioneers like Mahendralal Sircar and Radha 
Govinda Kar and the research activities of their 
junior contemporaries, Bam an Das Basu, Cliunilal 
Bose and others that the earlier phases of the Bose- 
Ray landmark 1R90-1900) mentioned at the outset 
have to be placed for the proper sociological orienta¬ 
tion in the field of modem Indian pursuit of science. 
In 1902 Jagadis Chunder Bose made his communi¬ 
cation to the Afadimii des Sciences of Paris and Ills 
work in the field of plant response was getting w^ell- 
known. The same year saw the publication of Pra- 
fuUa Chandra Ray’s History of Hindtt Chtmishy, Voh 
L which was followed in 1907 by Vol, 11 . It is 
obvious that Ray’s work lay as much in modern 
science and industry as in the antiquarian explora¬ 
tion of ancient knowledge. At this stage it is appro¬ 
priate to mention the monographs by Brajendra 
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Nath Seal on the physical^ chemical and mechanicd 
theories of the Hindus a$ well as on theii scientific 
methodology which were incorporated in Ray^s book 
on Hindu Chemistry. 

The University and the insdtutions affiliated 
to it were during this entire pedod of iive decades 
poor in laboratory fadlides as well as in the numbet 
of scholars. And naturally, scientific investiga¬ 
tion and res^rch as such were not even tilked of 
within the four walls of the college buildings^ generah 
medical or engineering. The official academic world 
in India was thoroughly innocent of the catego' 
ries, applied science and technology, except in st> 
fat as medicine and civil engineering may be said 
to belong to this group. Under these conditions 
it is to the tradidonal patriotism, love of leamin|5 
for its own sake, and devodon to positive science 
of the Indian that we have to ascriben 

in the first place, the popularisation of science through 
die journals, sdiools and associations, as well a? 
in the second place, the carrying on of rcsearche? 
by isolated scholars. In those days researcher? 
could not dream of any encouragement, financial 
or otherwise, from the side of the state or firon^ 
that of the institudons they served. The entiri 
wo rk in the fields of science that India succeeded 
in putdng in from iS;8 to 1^07, no matter what] 
be its absolute worth,—^whether in the direction of 
propaganda or in that of creative research, must be 
pronounced to have been heroic by all standards. 

Ths Eposh ^ Siamieshhm (f. 190J-J5) 

Young Bengal was not to remain content with 
the popularizing work of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee's 
Idamgitdarsam or the school laboratories of Mahendralal 
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Sircar's Indian Association for tlie Cultivation of Science 
or even the original investigation of some half a dozen 
stray researchers in medicine, chemistry and physics. 
Young Bengal could not be blind to the fact that in 1901 
when the Bengali people was numbered at 4a,38i,ooo 
the Universit)" turned out only 93 graduates in 
science as b,a, and MtA. (ao%of 465), S3 medical 
men (l.m.s, and h.b.) and 9 engineers! The almost 
oon-scientilic and thoroughly untechnical character 
of the LI diversity^5 educat i onal system stood self- 
condemned. 

Tile Bengali people was, therefore, bent on 
a super-hcroic endeavour, and this took shape 
in the glodons Swadeshi Movement of 1905* The 
situation called forth the noblest splrttuol ener¬ 
gies and self-sacrificing idealism of which the men 
and women of India arc capable. Stripped of the 
political activities and philosopliies, the ^*ideas 
of 1905^' conveyed to India and the world the deter¬ 
mination of the people to two different fields: (i) the 
promotion of education along national lines and under 
na.tional control with spedd reference to the exact 
sdences and technology, and (1) the industrialisation 
of the countt)'' and advancement of modem materialism 
(the Swadeshi movement proper), 

+^d so the National Council of Education w-as 
«tablished in 1906 not, however^ as an institu- 
tion like the Indian Assodation for the Cultiva- 
rion of Science calculated merely to play the second 
fiddle to the University's institutions and supple¬ 
ment their work in a subsidiary capacity, but as an 
independent and all-round teaching University by itself 
with scientific and technological as well as literary 
faculties. Funds were contributed by landowners 
like Subodh Chandra MalJik of Calcutta, Brajendra 
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Kishore Roy Chowdhun.' and Surra Kanta Achai^'a 
Chowdhury of Myrncusingh, and lawyers like Rash 
Behari Ghosh, Tarak Nath Palit, and others,^ Tr/'o 
colleges were set up in Calcutta, namely, Bengal 
National College and Bengal Tcdmical Institute. 
In due course an amalgamation of these institU' 
tions took place and their combined continuity 
Is being kept up by the CoHegc of Enginecmtg 
and Technology located at Jadavpur near Calcutta. 
With a staif of over forty teacbets, some of whom 
ate graduates of Michigan, Illin ois, Harvard, Berlin 
and Edinburgh this College offers today a five- 
year training in the three departments of median- 
ical, electrical and chemical engineering to some 
5 j 0-600 scholars of the post-Matricuktion or rathi^r 
post-intermediate standard. 

The young engineers turned out of this Golle^ 
have been instrumental in the industrialisation of Beng^, 
to a certain extent, in a responsible capacity. Industrial 
concerns in different pans of India, like, say, Tata Iron 
6c Steel Company, have likewise drawn a part of theii^ 
man-power from this institution. Among the pr{>- 
moters of this natjonal engineering University wc find 
the names, along with those of the financiers mentioned 
above, of Satis Chandra Mukerjee, a maker of Young 
Bengal through his Dawn Society (1903-7) and sod-d 
philosopher. Judge Gooroodas Banerfl, Barrister Abdul 
Rasul, Bipin Chandra Pal, and Auiobindo Ghosh> 
political philosophers, Ambika Charm Ukil, economist 
co-operator, and founder of banking and insurant^ 
companies, Hircndra Naili Datta, writer of philosophic^ 
essays, Ramendra Sundar Trivedi, author of scientific 
treatises, Devapiasad Sarvadhikaxy, lawyer, and Saty^~ 

1 See thy pr«cDt author's *'Thc Carnegie Spirit through 1 ''^ 
dkn Eyes” in l/tdio unti the (Caltutta, December 193 j)- 
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mnda Bose, publicist* Some of the professors of the 
College of Engiceering and Technalog>^ have published 
the results of thcii researches in the journals of science 
and commerce* 

\Vliile the National Council of Education was 
coming into being, or rather a year or two previous 
to 190^, Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, lawyer, cstab- 
hshed ^e Association for the Scientihe md Indus¬ 
trial Education of Indians in Foreign Countr£e$* 
Nor less than some five hundred young Bengalis have 
enjoyed the fellowship, travelling' and other facilides 
for training in Japan^ America, Germany, France, Italy 
and Great Britain placed at tlicir disposaf by this institu¬ 
tion* Jogen Ghosh's Association is almost a house¬ 
hold word among the Bengali middle classes. It is 
as much to the foreign-educated engineers, chemists, 
bankers, businessmen etc* brought into existence by tliis 
AsstKiadon as to the alumni of the National Council 
of Education that the experiments, failures and succes¬ 
ses of Bengal in the industrializatioo aspects of the 
FhWjj/D/ Movement are in the main due. 

The University' could not long remain impervious 
to ihc impacts of the National Council and Jogen 
Ghosh's Association or indeed of the all-cmbracing 
Sn'diieihi outburst. The reform scheme of 1901-} which 
should have reconstructed the University at snaiFs pace 
and in homoeopathic d iscs was already much too anti¬ 
quated for the demands of die people* ' Here, again, as 
m other instance : throughout the history of the Bengali 
pursuit of science from the rime of Rammohun, a 
robust patriot and an idealistic Rfnipniitihr came to 
the rescue. Judge Asutosh Mookerjee, who has a 
name also in matheraatied researches, knew how to 
coax a part of the nadonahst ferv'our on towards the 
Universit)- campus, state-controlled although it w^as* 
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Tarak Nath Palit and Rash Behari Ghosh, xv:o of the 
biggest financiers of the National Council of Education, 
felt eventually inspired to come forward with donations 
in favour of the University. Thus were laid in 1914 
the beginnings of the College of Science as a limb of 
the University of Calcutta. For the first time in the 
University atmosphere people learnt officially how to 
spell the word “research”. With Palit and Ghosh as 
with Ashutosh research in sdcncc, theoretical and 
applied, was a veritable passion. 

The next event of scientific importance in the chro¬ 
nological order is the establishment of the Bose Institute 
at Calcutta in 1916 by Jagadish Chunder Bose. This 
Institute has acquired an international reputation espe¬ 
cially for the fine precision-instruments prepared in its 
workshops by Ben^i mechanicians. The plant-physio¬ 
logical and other researches in electrical response of the 
Institute are published regularly in its Annals. 

Prafiilla Chandra Ray has no special Institute of his 
own. His nitrogen researches at the University College 
Science Laboratory have all the time been pursuing 
their steady career notwithstanding liis numerous public 
functions of nationalistic character and newly acquired 
enthusiasm in the propagation of Khaddar (home-spun). 
His spirit, moreover, lives today and is represented by 
dozens of his pupils who, employed as they are in 
different culture and industrial centres from Dacca to 
Madras and Allahabad, have won respect for the 
Bengali school of chemistry by investigations of inter¬ 
national importance. 

In 1920 was established the first Indian Dental 
College at Calcutta by Rafiddin Ahmed, who is the 
author also of papers on the treatment of teeth 
in American journals. AsanuUa’s munificence was 
about this time responsible for the nucleus of a 
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modest but very useful and practical school of 
engineering at Dacca. 

The progress of Western medicine and surgery 
has not been able to kill our old Ayurvedic science 
and profession. It has, on the contrary, but contri¬ 
buted to stimulate the peoplc*s scientific and industrial 
interest in the Hindu system of medicine and medicinal 
drup. Under the impulse of the Swadeshi Movement, 
further, Kavirajes like Jamini Mohan Sen, Gana Nath 
Sen, Syamadas Vachaspati and others in Calcutti have 
been inspired to establish colleges, clinics and hospitals 
on modern lines for J[yun?eda, The old medical system 
seems destined to acquire a fresh lease of life as the 
result of intimate co-operation in research and industrial 
ventures between M.B.’s and Kavirajes. 

So far as the University Gallcgc of Science is con¬ 
cerned it did not take more than half a dozen years of 
just a little fin a n cia l assistance and some modest labor- 
atorv facilities for Young India to demonstrate to the 
world tliat there is notriing mysterious in scientific 
research, and that scientifir research is not the 
monopoly of non-Indian or extra-Asian climate, 
region or race. By 1020-21 the learned societies 
of Eur-America as well as their journals and the 
scientists of Berlin, Paris, London, New York and 
Stockholm were talking of the achie\xments of se^’^eral 
Indian scientists. And in 1950 a physicist maintained 
by the Palit Fund at the Calcutta University, (Tiandra- 
sekhara Venkata Raman, was the recipient of the Noble 
Prize. Even a decade and a half of Young lndia*s 
creative contacts with the exact sciences serv’ed to re¬ 
volutionize the world’s mentality in regard to the men 
and women of Asia. 
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Scttnct Students and Risearehets oj the Swadeshi 
Period {e 1905-35) 

We shall now proceed to watch the developments 
of the people s interest in science and technolo^ as a 
result of or as an index to the ^owth of Su'adeshisnt* 
Let us take the figures of the University in science 
passes from 1909 to 1928. The figures of the National 
Council of education are to be seen in the Appendices. 
Unfortunately the figures for medical passes as published 
by the C^cutta University Organization Committee arc 
so complicated that it is difficult to make use of them for 
the purposes of the present paper. The medical figures, 
such as they are, have been collected for the chart from 
the University Calendars and are to be taken tenta¬ 
tively*. 

For the first decade the progress of scientific 
education at Calcutta since 19^9 can be envisaged 
below: ° 



LSc 

B.Sc 

M.Sc. 

B.E. 

1909 

*43 

45 


10 

1910 

326 

75 

II 

12 

1911 

566 

*39 

21 

*3 

i9>a 

J 54 

168 

35 

16 

1915 

728 

266 

47 

10 

1914 

597 

* 3 * 

55 

10 

191J 

6i2 

241 

57 

22 

1916 

694 

366 

88 

6 

1917 

848 

304 

81 

*4 

1918 

935 

502 

96 

13 

Total 

6,003 

^.*37 

49 * 

126 


of *he interpretation 

of some of the figures reUong to the medical caaminaiSns. 
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In 1909 specialization in science’was introduced 
at the Intermediate sta^, i.e., previous to mduatioiL 
Hence a new entry. It is to be observed that the 
standard was likewise raised at the same time so that 
I. Sc. students had to master nearly as much science 
as the B. A.*s of the previous decade. 

For the next decennium, the post-War decade, we 
have the following figures: 



I.Sc, 

B.Sc. 

M.Sc. 

B.E. 

1919 

J .*79 

534 

83 

34 

1920 

1,190 

409 

63 

36 

19ZI 

1,406 

466 

36 

35 

19x2 

1,426 

346 

63 

29 

1923 

*.924 

480 

74 

28 

1924 

2 * 45 * 

575 

61 

39 

1923 

2.426 

538 

73 

47 

1926 

2,560 

684 

72 

39 

1927 

2,114 

593 

93 

5 * 

1928 

2,002 

389 

1*7 

54 

Total 

18,458 

5.034 

739 

4*2 


For subsequent years the figures may be seen in the 
following statement derived from the table in the Report 
of the Syndicate (University of Calcutta 1935): 



I.Sc. 

B.Sc 

M.Sc, 

B.E. 

M.B. 

1929 

1.846 

652 

101 

63 

232 

1930 

1.555 

437 

120 

58 

*52 

1931 

*.743 

336 

**7 

60 

* 3 * 

1932 

1,488 

459 

90 

65 

*56 

*933 

*.923 

497 

106 

85 

**5 

*954 

*.948 

477 

122 

89 

*34 

*933 

*.835 

580 

112 

80 

• »• 
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A comparative estimate of the two decades in 
regard to the science passes is given below in the back¬ 
ground of the decade 1898-1907; 



1909-18 

1919-28 

1898-1907 

I. General Sdcnce 




B.Sc. and M.Sc. 



(Science ma. 

combined 

2,628 

5,795 

& B,A.) 1,043 

1. { a ) l.Sc. alone.. 

6,003 

18,458 

... 

L { b ) I.Sc., B.Sc. 




and M.Sc. 




combined 

8,637 

24,25* 


I. (c) M.Sc. alone 

491 

759 

160 (Science 

n. Medicine 

648 

*,767 

M.A.) 

641 

Hi- Engineering ... 

126 

4*2 

*03 

Total Population 

46,505,000 

47,592,000 

42,881,000 


(1911) 

(1921) 

(190*) 


As the l.Sc.*s of today command the sdentific 
knowledge of the science B. A.’-s of 1898-1907, so 
to say, one may take the I. Sc., B. Sc. and M. Sc. 
together for the purpose of comparison with that 
decade’s combined strength in B. A. and M. A. in 
science. So far as University passes in general science 
arc concerned, one can sec that 

^gal (1919-28) 24,231=23.2 Bengal (1898- 

In general scientific knowledge and in interest 
in the topics of science the post-War Bengali people 
IS 23.2 times as equipped as previous to the Swadeshi 
Movement. 

But in the meanwhile there has been an increase 
of population as indicated below: 
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Bengal ( 1921 ) 47,592,000 =1.1 Bengal ( 1901 ) 
42,881,000. 

In twenty years the population has grown 1.1 
time. The real increment in scientific knowledge is there¬ 
fore 21 times. 

Excluding the I. Sc.* s the equation of progress 
would be as roUows: 

Bengal (1919-1928) 5,795 = 5-5 Bengal (1898- 

1907 ) 1,045. 

The interest of Young Bengal in “higher 
science**—as measured by the B. Sc. and M. Sc. 
standard—has growm 5.5 rimes compared to the situa¬ 
tion in ^Tc-Swadesbi days. As the growth in popula¬ 
tion ( i.i time ) has to be considered as in the previous 
calculation, the real increment is 5 rimes. 

In higher science ( M. Sc. or science M. A. 
standard ) 

Bengal (1919-1928) 759 = 4.7 Bengal ( 1898- 

1907) 160. 

The real increment in knowledge of higher 
science is, then, 4.2 times. 

The progress in medical knowledge is registered 
by the following equation: 

Bengal (1919-1928), 1,767=2.7 Bengal (1898- 
1907) 641. The real increment is 2.45 times. 

In regard to engineering we have the following 
equation: 

Bengal (1919-1928) 412 = 4 Bengal (1898-1907) 

103. 

Here, again, the real increment in engineering 
know'ledgc is not 4 times but 5.6 times. In subjects 
bearing on civil engineering also the Bengali people 
has thus made progress but the rate is low'cr than in 
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general scientific equipment. Evidently, the Univer¬ 
sity has been px^werfully influenced by the enthusiasm 
for industrialization incorporated in the “ideas of 1905** 
as well as in the events of the Great War pcriocL^ 

The original researches of Indian mathematicians, 
physicists, meteorologists, chemists, geologists, bot¬ 
anists, zoologists, and physiologists from 1915 - 1916 
on have constituted a feature in the scientific journalism 
of Eur-America even in non-English languages. It 
is generally admitted that in the expansion of the 
world s modern science Indian co-operation has been 
playing an increasing part. Tt would be quite worth 
while for some student of exact science to prepare in 
the near future an objective monograph on these re¬ 
searches and publications somewhat along the lines 
of^ the different chapters in the two volumes of La 
Science Franfaise (1916) or in Charles Mourcu’s L-a 
Chimie et la Guerre (1920) or, again, in the French author 
Caullery's Universities and Scientific LJJe in the United 
States (1922). 

In connection with the Indian work in medicjd 
research, which as a rule is ignored in a survey of 
scientific investigations, a number of names may be 
listed here. Baman Das Basu and Chunilal B sc, wh»3 
had been active prc\tious to 1905, later strengthen^ 
their claims to recognition in the fields of medicinal 
plants and drug chemistry. Upendra Nath Brahma- 
chari s researches in K.ala-azhar,Gopal Chandra Chatterji’s 
in bacteriology and Kedar Naih Das*s in midwifery have 
crossed the frontiers of India. Hem Chandra Sen is 
known for his investigations in therapeutics and Bidhafl 
Chandra Roy for those in asthma, diabetes etc. 

»On war-industrialism in India see the present author*? 
economic Dei'ehpment (Madras, 1926). 
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Haran Chandra Mukerji has been working in the 
diseases of blood. Biraj Mohan Das Gupta in the parasi¬ 
tology of tropical medicine, Manindra Nath De in the 
pathology of spleens, Jyotiprakas Basu in diabetes, 
Umaprasanna Basu in heart diseases, Sivapada Bhatta- 
charya in infantile liver, Amulya Chandra Ckil in cholera, 
dysent^, tuberculosis etc., Susil Kumar Mukerjee in 
eye diseases, Charubrata Roy in diabetes, Subodh 
Chandra Mitra in the cancer of uterus, anarmia of 
prc^ancy etc. and Kshirod Chandra Chaudhuri in the 
brain tumour, megacolon etc. of children. Ekendra 
Nath Ghosh*s researches in zoology and Sahay Ram 
Bose’s in botany may be listed as lying witliin the 
domain of biologico-mcdical research. 

Among important publications as books majr 
be mentioned those of Karuna Kumar Chattcr|i 
on tropical surgery, of Dhirendra Nath Bancrjee on 
pathology, of Akhil Ranjan Majumdar on clinical 
medicine, of Susil Kumar Mukerji on infantile liver, of 
Rah Ahmed on operative dentistry, of Blrcndranath 
Ghosh on materia medica besides those of Brahmachari 
and Das. Girindra Nath Mukerji has published a work 
on ancient Hindu surgery. Hari Nath Ghosh has 
written on hygiene in Bengali. 

The Calcutta Medical Journal has been running for 
nearly a quarter of a century. It is the medium of 
publication for a part of the researches by Indian 
scholars. Substantial portions have been published in 
All-India journals like the Indian Medical Ga^ette^ Journal 
of the Indian Research Fund Association^ Journal of the 
Indian Medical Association, etc. as well as in the journals 
of Great Britain, Germany and France. 

In certain branches of industr)% chemical, medical 
and metallurgical, some names are mentionable. The 
industrial inspiration derived partly from Chandra 
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Bhushan Bhaduri is being done into life by Biraj Mohan 
Das in ta^ery works and San a Sundar Deb in potteries. 
Xhe Jnstitiit Pastttir of Pans has got a scholar in 
Hem^dra Nath Ghosh who is active in immunology 
and immunity industry. In the domain of vegetable 
oils and hydrogenation Baneswar Ehss is applying his 
experience derived from the American Edison w^orks and 
the German Krupp and Borsig. Ali Karim is doing 
uork in the chemistry of forest produce, drugs and 
paints. Prafiilla Kumar Mukerji, has long been as¬ 
sociated with the Carnegie Steel Corporation at Pitts¬ 
burg in a responsible position and was chief metaliur^dst 
of the steel works at Alagnitogorsk on the Ural in 
Russia. Obeidulla’s services as a mining engineer have 
b^n requisitioned in Afghanistan for a part of the 
pioneering work. 


Researches arc being conducted at the Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works Ltd., which is to¬ 
day an industrial concern of w’orld-widc commercial 
unportance. Its laboratories maintain a number of 
investigators as also docs Kartick Bose’s LaboratonS 
ano^er successful manufacturing establishment specially 
in the field of acids and instruments. To this group 
likewise belongs the firm of Butto Kristo Paul, importers 
of saentific apparatus and manufacturers of chemicals. 

Attention may here be invited to the historical work 
cntided ri^ Positm Sciences of tfje ^Indent llineius (1915) 
by Brajendra Nath Seal, which is made up, in part. aS 
already noted, of his monographs contributed to Ray’s 
book on Hindu Chemistry (1902-1907), as well as iii 
j -j monographs, namely, those relating 
to liirmu ideas on plants and plant-life, Ifindu classifica- 
don of animals, Hindu ideas about the nen^ous system* 
heredity, vi^ forces etc., as well as Hindu acousdcj* 
and Hindu kmetics, contributed to the present author’.* 
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Post the Packffound of Hiruh Sociology^ Vol. I. (1914). 
Nalin Bihari Xlitra’s studies in Hindu mathematics (1916) 
deserve likewise a special mention in this context. The 
main body of all these investigations was epitomised 
and appraised for the researchers in social science and 
comparative culture-history by the present writer in 
his Hindu Acbm>ements in Exact Science (1918). Investi¬ 
gations in Hindu mathematics have since then been 
followed up in an intensive manner by Bibhuti Bhusan 
Datta and Sukumar Ranjan Das. 

The scientific essays in Bengali by Ramendra Sundar 
Trivedi, Jagadananda Rov (of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
Visva-bhdrati at Bolpur), jogesh Chandra Roy, Sundari 
Mohan Das and others have been continuing the tradi¬ 
tion of the previous generation of the Bengali men of 
letters. The ornithologist Satya Chum Law has been 
editing a special scientific revieu’, PraJkriti (Nature). 

The Bangija Sdhitya Parisat (Bengali Academy of 
Literature) of Calcutta has, somewhat like the Institut 
de France, a science section, which addresses itself es¬ 
pecially to the preparation of scientific terminology in 
Bengali, an item on which the University has been 
bestowing attention in recent years (1954). There is 
likewise a Science Division in all the annual congresses, 
known as Sdhitya Sammelan, convened under the auspices 
of this Parisat in different districts of Bengal as well as 
Greater Bengal (comprising domiciled Bengalis in 
diverse parts of India). The Science Division invites 
papers in Bengali on the latest scientific researches and 
discoveries and is thus instrumental in the propagation 
of higher science among the people and the stimulation 
of research among the scholars. Finally, as embodiments 
of the Bengali pursuit of science and scientific research 
must be mentioned the large number of monthly and 
otlicr reviews which have set before themselves 
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the educative and modejuiizing mission of Bankim 
Chandra dmtterjce's ^mga-darimui and Rajendrdal 
Mitral's X^mdhdrtba Samg^aba* 

It is the simultaneous activity on diverse fronts of 
a large number of men and institutions functioning 
independently of one another that has characterised 
and helped forward die progress of science and scientific 
research among the Bengali people. When all has been 
told it is necessary to obsen^e that neither the number 
of students under the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
as well as under the National Council of Education nor 
the number of researcliets in the diverse sciences 
throughout the Indian sub-condnent is adequate to meet 
the requirements and ambitions of the Bengali people, 
numbering today^ as it does, over fifty-one million men 
and women. The world-standard in regard to the 
number of students and researchers in science per 10,000 
of the population is verj^ high,^—especially among tJte 
'‘great powers,*"'^ It is, besides, to be remembered 
carefully that the highest science graduates of India 
(M.Sc/s) arc in academic worth somewhere near the 
second year students of continental Universities. As a 
mle, Indian M.A/s andM.Sc/s requite, therefore, neatly 
two or direc years^ to complete the regular degree 
course,—dictorate—, say, of a German University <ir 
Technische Hocbs^bitie (Tecdmological University'). 

No matter w'hat the proportion of scholars pet 
10,000 of^the population or the real academic standing r^f 
the B.Sc. s and AESc/s, the century'^s record has proven 
that \oung India is capable of the highest ideaJisnij 

* In regard to the academic equadons between Indian Univef- 
suics and those of the Great Powers aji well as the pfoportion tsf 
^olars per io*oco of the popuiation see the present author'^ 
Pid^gpgf^j m Kslathn to Pah/ir 
WtaUk (Catcnina, 1519). 
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constructive sclf-sacrifice and persistent devotion to 
the exact sciences, as well as of the most tenacious 
pursuit of science and learning in the teeth of tremendous 
financial and other handicaps* The world is waiting for 
another high jump in India's conquest of dilTicnlties, 
similar to the epoch’^maklng endeavours which took 
shape in the indust rial-^flfW-scicntiJic materialism of the 
SjMfksbi hlovement. While appeals to the state for 
research grants have undoubtedly to become incessant 
and cumulative, the demands on the people’s patriotism 
itself w'ill have to grow from more to more. It is 
time for the Indian people to unfold another chapter of 
its energism by pushing forward the existing institu¬ 
tions along their higher flights as well as by organizing 
new seats of creative learning and research in science 
and teclmology. 

The contributions in teclinlcaily equipped youths 
from the National Council of Education (College of 
Engineering and Technology) during the last two 
decades or so are considerable. Many of the industrial 
and commercial enterprises of the Bengali people,— 
however modest be their dimensions or success,— 
ate associated with the mechanical, electrical and chemical 
engineering as embodied in the scholars turned out 
of this CoDege* This is naturally to be expected of an 
educational institution of a formally industrial chameter. 

The College of Science maintained by the University 
of Calcutta might from the nature cif the case be consi¬ 
dered to be an institution for the pursuit of tlieoretical 
studies and researches in the sciences. But the Bengali 
ideology of die Swadeshi period h so technocratic and 
Young Bengal is so industrial-or machine-minded that 
even in this college the bearings of tlie laboratories on 
the applied sciences and industries also are too valuable 
to be o\'erlookcd . For ms ranee, in connection with 
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the Bengal State Aid to Industdcs Bill 19JI, discussed 
in the Bengal Legislative Council, the achievements of 
the Calcutta University in regard to the training of 
technical experts were discussed by Senator {now 
Vice-Chancellor, 1954-56) Syarna Prasad ^fooke^jee, 
in a lengthy speech deliyered on July 12, 1951. 

“Ajuongst the various problems which have been 
worked out in the laboratories of the Science College/' 
said Senator Mookerjee, “ate some vital problemfi 
which have a direct connection with the industries of the 
Province. * * * j^e Oyde fan is the first electric 
fan which was designed in Bengal, if not in India* 
It was actually designed in the laboratory of the Ap¬ 
plied Physics Department. ^ * Among the other 

problems which they tiave taken up arc the manufacture 
of telephones, of dry cells for torch, storage cells for 
automobiles, designs for suitable lamps for street 
illumination, and suitable engines fot use of vegetable 
oil as fuel* + + * ^411 this work is being done by 
Indian professors in collaboration wdth Indian students**' 
The department of Applied Chemistry was described 
as working on diverse problems, such as the manu- 
factum of paints and pigments, manufacture of alkaloid^> 
of drugs and of rectified spirit, of glass and enamel 
manufacture, introduction or oil firing in glass manu¬ 
facture, paste boards and cardboards, soaps, oil and 
perfumery, 

^ As for the career of the alumni turned out of th^ 
University College of Science, they were reported a^ 
vrorking as experts in the Customs laboratories in Cah 
cutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi, ^‘We find them/'' 
observed Mookeijee further, ‘In the Public Health 
Lal^ratory in Cdcutta, in the Government Stationery 
Ofiice in the Alipnr Test House, we find tliem employcil 
in the Sacnce Department at Jubbulpore, in the Ex- 
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plosive Research Institution at Rawalpindi, and last 
taut not least, we find one of the M* Sc. s recently 
appointed Inspector in the Explosives Department 
imdei: the Government of Bengal/^ 
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Appendix i 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
BENGAL 

Nifmhr of th St^msfui Candidates at the 
Pinal Examinations 
( 1506-ig ) 


Year 

Secondary 

Tech. 

M.E. & E.E, 

Primary 

Tech. 

Survey and 
Draftsmanship 

J 9 ofi 

3 

10 


T907 

i 

IS 

■& 

1^8 

3 

10 

X 

1909 

T3 

31 

X 

191a 

31 

13 

s 

3911 

8 


X 

rjia 

10 

T 7 

X 

1911 

2 

6 

I 

1914 

I 

1 

2 

191J 

3 

a 

X 

1916 

I 

10 

4 

1917 

1 

30 

5 

1918 

3 

32 

3 

1919 

2 

11 

1 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
BENG.\L 

Number oj the Successful Candidates at the Final 
Examinations 

C ) 


Year 



E.E. 

Ch. E. 

Primary 

Tech* 

Sun^ey 

& 

Drafts¬ 

manship 


3 

4 * 

4 (3) 

X. 

33 

3 

I9<21 

J 

7 * 

4 (3) 

3E 

II 

3 

1922 

10 

II* 

3 W 

X 

S 

i 

1925 

n 

77* 

u h) 

X 

i3 

4 

1974 

ta 



X. 


3 

1925 

14 


44 

9 

jn 23 

7 

1916 

9 

#• . 

ji 

7 

13 

9 

1927 

19 


37 

8 

IS 

J 

1928 

S 

.. 

14 

4 

11 

It 

1919 

6 


i3 

8 

U 

8 

1950 

ii 

<« 

j6 

6 

11 

J 

1951 

21 

. * 

31 

S 

iS 

7 

1951 

iS 


18 

3 

9 

8 


7 

. i 

U 

5 

9 

16 

^934 

lo 

■P ■ 

17 

3 

2J 

12 

^93* 

^7 

»* 

ZI 

9 

^5 

J 


Figures within brackets show the numbcE of students 
passed, both and E.E. 

*5how5 the actual number of students passed during the 

year, 

Jr.= Junior Technical instead of Primary Technical 
Mechanical Engineering 
EiE*= Electrical Engineering 
Ch. E.= Chemical Engineering 
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SBCnOK 5 

THE CULTIVATION OF POLJTICAL SOENCE AND 
SoaOLOGY 

Political science and stxiiology as developed at the 
Calcutta University today ate at once liumanistic and 
practical. That is, on the one hand, the cultural objec¬ 
tives of liberal pedagogics are strongly in cvidencen 
On the other Itand, equally influential is the impact of 
the demands of modern and contemporary requirements 
of life on the discussions of political and sociological 
topics. 

And in both these directions each of these two 
disciplines follows a universal, comparative or com¬ 
prehensive trend. Neither m the academic or cultural 
aspects nor in the realistic, practical or apphed does 
political science or sociology submit to a monisde 
obsession or one-track methodology. The theories and 
practices as investigated at Calcutta are multiform 
and pluralistic. 

Po/jV/W Sdtnce 

To begin with, let us visualize the humble status 
of political science as it was previous to 1917. The 
importance that this science has acquired at Calcutta 
is inextricably bound up with the **new regulations” 
of the University as well as the establishment of the 
Post-Graduate Department for which Asutosh is jusdy 
celebrated. 

During the first decade of the twentieth century 
this science as cultivated at the Calcutta University was 
a very primitive commodity. The entire encj'clopacdia 
of political ^cience down to almost the beginnings of 
the Great ar comprised Mill’s 
ment^ Bluntschh's Tfsiorj gJ tht Whcaton^s bUfr- 
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national lum> and Strachcy’s Covemment of India. Political 
science was in those days a part of the comprehensive 
domain of history. The treatment also was defective 
since it used to be in the main abstract, speculative, 
divorced from the social and economic realities as well 
as untouched by the vital concerns of life. 

Today the studies and investigations in political 
science have emancipated themselves from domination 
by speculations into the fundamental origins and ends 
of morality, law and the state. The requirements of 
daily life that is being lived at the present moment 
are given their due. Constitutional and administrative 
questions have risen to the forefront in the discussions. 
Naturally, therefore, the problems of public finance on 
the one hand and party organization on the other have 
been demanding considerable attention. \*iTiile in 
regard to these items the historical treatment is ac¬ 
corded its proper place, the emphasis is directed to¬ 
wards the actualities and events of the day. 

Some of the most pressing political problems of 
our own times in Eur-America as well as in India are 
to be found in the questions bearing on races, classes, 
religions, social groups, “communities,” minorities, 
nationalities etc. The lectures and investigations are 
quite oriented to the reality that the “nationalistic” 
questions arc no less acute in India than, say, in the 
^Ikan complex and Central Europe. Among the 
publications of the Calcutta University or of its staff 
are to be found works given over to this and allied 
topics. 

Never was the contact betw*ecn nations more exten¬ 
sive and profound in daily life than in post-War years. 
Developments in international law and usage, the 
League of Nations, the little Entente, the Danubian 
Federation, the expansion of Japan, the rejuvenation 
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of Turkey, aic-timsport and oversea phone, “wodd- 
cconomy”' and so forth have not failed therefore to 
influence the Imndling of poiiticaJ science at Calcutta, 
The constitutional and social cjiperiinents or achieve¬ 
ments associated vrith Russia, Italy and Germany as 
well as the rise into prominence of new states like 
Czechoslovakia and Poland belong likewise to the 
same complex as a matter of course. 

In India today as in other countries of the world 
the consciousness of the people about the economic 
considerations is a powerful ingredient in public life. 
The “contentsof such categories as freedom, e{]uality 
and democracy have therefore been getting tremendous¬ 
ly transformed on account of contact with the realities 
of poverty and prosperity. The impact of the middle 
classes as contrasted with the propertied (landowning, 
commercial or industrial), as well as of die workingmen, 
and to a certain extent, of the peasants has made itself 
felt in social institutions and ideologies. The University 
could not escape this impact, and political science as 
developed in this atmosphere has b^n seeking to do 
justice to the evolution of new ideals from Godwin, 
St, Simon and Ou^en to iVlarx, Bakunin, Kautsky, jaures, 
Hobson, and Staltn* Tlie achievements of constructive 
socialism as embodied in Factory Acts, labour legisla- 
pon, trade unions, social insurance etc. have grown into 
mtegral parts of studies in political experience and 
speculation. 

The parliaments and national assemblies or legisla¬ 
tive councils of today have entered the social held in a 
conscioi^ and deliberate manner in Eur-America as in 
Asia The questions of race-uplift, caste elevation, 
stenhzaaon, miscegenation etc* such as are intimately 
mixed up with the problems of societal evolution, 
human development and progress have in India as 
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elsewhere grown into the normal problems of states. 
The treatment of political science at the University has 
accordingly been odented to the needs of this aspect 
of statesmanship as well. 

The role of general philosophy in the evolution of 
political science is well recognized in the academic mllmt. 
The contribudons of Croce, Gentilcj Dewey, Hobhouse, 
Russell, Mcinccke, Jhering, Vierkandt, Joseph-Baxthdl- 
emy, Charmont, Fagiaet, Masaryk and others have 
therefore a chance to enrich the atmosphere. 

It is a rcalisdc and matter of fact age no doubt 
in Bengal as in other parts of the world. But cate 
is taken to cultivate sdU the idcalisdc strands of 
political thought as embodied, for instance, in 
Herder, Fichte^ Renouvicr, Ma?:^.ini and Green among 
the “modems”. More recent c^tpressions of the idcalisdc 
or neo-idealistic tradition arc ecjually appreciated, for 
instance, the tendendes represented by Bosanquet, 
Watson, Giorgio del Vecchio, Hocking, Kohler, Jelli- 
nck, Spann, Koellreutter, Redano, and others. 

The ancients and medicvals of the Ehst and the 
West are likewise admitted into the intellectual complex. 
And in this connection it is worth wMe to observe 
that the creadons of India in the field of poHdcal insd- 
tutions and tlieodes from the earliest times have been 
demanding considerable attention on die part of the 
University’s researchers. This is a new feature in 
Indian academic life and cannot be taken to be older 
than a generation. The hearings of these researches 
in what may generally be described as the Kautalya- 
Sukra tradition on contemporary political life and 
thought receive due recognition. 

The influence of the University studies and invesd- 
gations in political science may be watched on the 
extra'academk institutions of the country, namely, on 
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tbe clubs, societies, institutes, confereaces etc. as wcU as 
on the journalism and Htcian^ output of Bengal in 
English and Betig^. The dailies, weeklies as well as 
moathhes are fiublisliing papers on international events, 
civic and municipal aiFaiis, labour questions, contem¬ 
porary politics and topics of representation, election 
suflrage etc. m a manner tliat undoubtedly docs credit 
to the authors ^d can somewhat be attributed to the 
spmt imbibed in their academic career. 

In comparison with the Bengali thought of a decade 
or a decade and a half ago in regard to correspond in c 
problems the Beng^ thought of today w^ould be found 
to e moie^ realistic and factual, mote comprehensive 
and international, more uptodate and informative, more 
practical and precise. A part of this consummation 
may easd)'! ascribed to die studies and investigations 
at the Umve^sln^ At any rate, the University Say be 
said to have succeeded in trying to respond to the new 
growing demands of the people for effective intio- 
duction to the world-forces and tlie icquiicments of 
practical life. 


The work in political science done at the University 
IS known to a certain extent in the academic circles 
ot the world on account of publications in the 
sf Iravatix dt I*A^mh dsi Morahi et PQ^iques 

^aris), GeopdiijkJbttlm), AnniiH di licommis (MilL) 
th^ Ameman Pslitica! Kmsn> and other Journals 
of inrernatjomd importance, as weU as in the Cakutf^ 
bonks and brochures issued in India and 
abr^d. The incorporation of the results of these 
studies m the publications of Eur^Ametican authors 
may also be referred to. 


It woiilti have been clear that as for the data, insrim- 
aonal or ideological, they are derived from America 
Britain. France. Germany, Italy, Japan and Russia as 
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well as, of course, from India, So far as the students 
are concerned, howet'er, the lack of a knowledge of 
Flench, German or Italian is to be treated as a great 
handicap. A long-felt want can be removed in case a 
modern language be rendered obligatory for every 
student of political sdcnce* 

Another desideratum in the interest of students 
of political science is an obligatory course of some 
^cnty-five lectures on the coostitudonaJ, political and 
international developments in the world since 1919. 

The intimate contact ’wath economics such as the 
students of political science are required to cultivate 
at Calcutta is a very happy feature and should be 
considered to be stimulating as much to the alumni as 
to the teaching corps. 

It is desirable, however, that the University autho¬ 
rities should attach importance to the use of statistical 
reports, charts, maps as well as journals as an integtaJ 
element in the teaching ot politics* The cteation of 
adequate facilities in an effective manner ought to be 
striven after* Some amount of personal contact with 
the functioning of governmental bodies, corporadons, 
municipalities, union boards etc., by travels and visits 
to important centres may also be suggested for further 
advance along the channels of realistic and applied 
polidcs. 

Among the social forces that have contributed to 
the expansion and enrichment of poiidcai science at the 
Calcutta University may be mentioned the Great War, 
the Government of India Acts 1911 and 1935, the 
Indian Nadonal Congress and Trade Union activities 
since 1919, the newspapers and journals, and last but 
not least, the investigations and experiences of Indians 
settled or travelling in foreign countries from China 
to Peru as reported in journals or published in books. 
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Tlianks to the elastic chacacter of the Post-Graduate 
Department it has been possible for the UnivEtsity to 
assimiLiite the new tendencies and uptodatize itself in 
regard to studies in politics as much as in sociology 
and economics. The Unison between the University 
and the social life or the world at large has functioned 
to mutual advantage. 

Sociology 

Sociology as an independent discipline was un¬ 
known at the Calcutta University or for that matter in 
the Indian academic world down to 15^17, During 
the first decade and a half of the present century ethics 
and the philosophy of religion may be said to have 
comprised, if at all, the topics of sociology, especially 
in so far as Spencer^s F/Vr/ ^rmciphs was recommended 
as a text book. 

Even in those days, however, the Indian Universides 
were not entirely innocent of the sociological atmos¬ 
phere, specially if we consider the diverse facuides 
and manifold courses oHbred. Much of the topics 
included in the rather vague category, sociology, used 
to be dealt with in one form or other in the academic 
niHhit. 

The hodge-podge like character of sociology is 
apparent even in the most recent publications* The 
FkMi and hUsbods of Sociology (edited by L. L* Bernard 
New York, 1934) describes me tcntrifii^ movement in 
sociology' since iBgo by furnishing the following list 
of its present-day sub-divisions ; (1) historical sociology, 
(a) biological sociology, (3,) demography, {4) Social 
geography, (5) human ecology, (6) study of the com¬ 
munity, (7) rural sociology, (3) urban sociology, (9) 
folk sociology, Jio) cultural sociology, (11) sociology 
of art, (12) social psychology, (ij) social psychiatry, 
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(14) educadottd sociology*, (15) sociology of religion, 
(16) sociology of law, (17) study of the family, (18) 
podticaJ sociology, (ig) social ethics, (20) sociology of 
instilutioiis, (21) social organkarion, (22) social control, 
(25) sociology of economic relations, (24) social patho- 
logy, (25) criminology and delinquency, (26) penology, 
(27) social work, (28) social investigation, (29) social 
statistics. Evidently there is no logic in this classifica- 
uon. (c£ Bogardus: Cotttmporafy Sochkgj^ 195 2). 

A schedule like this furnishes hardly any due to 
the prov ince and boundaries of sociology and serves 
but to indicate its extremely uncertain and indefinite 
character as a system of scientific discipline. Many of 
the categories used above with the adjective ‘“social*^ 
are but new words without describing any new things 
and used to and actually do deal with topics generally 
known to belong to other sciences. Hardly any one 
of these categories is precise enough to convey its 
scope and limi ts. 

It is apparent that without professionally being 
known as students of or researchers in sociology many 
intellectuals have in the past been and continue in the 
present to be genuine sociologists,—although not of 
course in the radical view of Leopold von Wiese. 
In the India of those days students of history, philosophy, 
psychology, ethics, metaphysics, law, marriage, property, 
aesthetics, myths, dvilization, literature and what not 
were therefore dealing with sociology or rather its 
d£ita in a more or less unconscious manner. These 
were, however, primitive condidons,—a state of things 
in wliich sociology was not yet differentiated in category 
or content from the sister disciplines. Such conditions 
obtained in otlier countries as well, albeit no doubt 
decades earlier. 

Writing on “Science and Learning in Young India’* 
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for the Collegian (Calcutta) in 1920 the present author 
observed among other things as follows 

“Thanks to the activities of the folk-lorists and col- 
leaors of legends and manuscripts^ associated with the 
Sahitya Parisats and Sammelans (literary academies and 
conferences) much useful work on anthropological topics 
has been done in India during the last c^uarter of a cen¬ 
tury. One or rw’o publications by Indian ethnologists 
have also been able to draw the attention of >X’cstern 
experts to the merits of their work. But on the whole 
the scientific study of anthropology cannot be said to 
have begun in India. Nay, this branch of learning was 
officially unrecognized by the Universities until a year 
or two ago. But time has come when the undergraduates 
should be taught to regard the investigations into the 
life and institutions of the Africans, American-Indians 
and the aboriginal tribes of India, Australia and the 
Polynesian Isliids as an integral part of “general 
culture.” For, the impact of anthropological researches 
on the approach to the problems or the human psyche^ 
morals, religion, criminology, social behaviour, and 
inter-racial justice, in one word, on the entire science 
of civilization has been nothing short of revolutionary. 

“Everybody is aware of the tremendous influence 
that the social forces of the last fifteen years have 
exerted on University curriculum and administration in 
India. But we have still to remark that sociology is a 
science that remains yet to take its place as an indepen¬ 
dent course of instruction along with the other arts and 
sciences. The very fact that in India today there arc 

* The present author's The Tuturism of Ystatjn Asia (Berlin, 
19^0. P- 55 ^* 

* ef, H. D. Paht: A/iyer Gambbira; A Sodo-rtligioas History of 
hengal (Calcutta, 1912), on which the present author’s Folk-EJemtHt 
in Hindu Culture (London, 1917) is in the main based. 
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at least one hundred propagandas from the Andhra 
library movement and ^lalabar women’s association to 
temperance conference and depressed classes mission, 
each with its regular congresses, publicity journals and 
lectures, should challenge the authorities of higher 
learning to create opportunities for the scientific study 
not only of Indian institutions and mores but of all facts 
and theories bearing on social progress, social inheri¬ 
tance, social control and social service.” 

It is in 1917 that the category “sociology” officially 
invaded the academic atmosphere at Calcutta and it 
came to stay. It is therefore much younger than econo¬ 
mics as well as politics. At the end of some two 
decades it continues still to be in a rather infantile 
condition. The studies in sociology have not yet been 
organized as adequately as they ought to be. The 
Post-Graduate Department is, however, comprehensive 
and clastic enough to admit of a scientific organization 
of sociological studies in the near future. 

At the outset it is proper to observe that at 
Calcutta sociology has been placed on broad foundations. 
Both economics and political science are compulsory 
for the sociology course. This is an item of capit^ 
importance for the development of sociological discip¬ 
line. The factual, institutional and materialistic basis 
of social forms, processes, movements and ideologies 
has thereby been automatically assured. It lias there¬ 
fore been possible for sociology to get relieved of the 
exclusive attention to the conventional atmosphere 
associated with speculative categories like social philo¬ 
sophy, ideals of civilization, the destiny of mankind 
etc. 

The background of sociological studies and rcscarch- 
w at Calcutta deseri’^es more than a passing notice. 
The historical grounh, decline and progress of India 
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in societal institutions, economic, political, religious 
and social,—have constituted the theme of somewhat 
extensive investigations for over a quarter of a centurj’. 
The publications on these topics in books and journals 
both at home and abroad form a notewonhy feature 
of the University’s post-graduate work. They have 
won recognition also in the standard Eur-Amcrican 
treatises. 

The ancient, medieval and early modem develop¬ 
ment in the societal organixation as well as the social, 
political and economic thought of India have succeeded 
m injecting into the milieu of modem sociological discip¬ 
line strong doses of the historic sense and Asian data 
as well as genuine comparative methodology. It may 
be observed en ^ssarti that, generally s{>eaking, these 
items are virtually ignored or marked by non-obser\’a- 
tion, mal-obscrvation as well as misrepresentation or 
inadequate and erroneous understanding in the Eur- 
American seminars of sociology. The references to 
Indian or for that matter to Oriental society or social 
ideology with which we are familiar in the researches of 
Eur-American sociologists of the highest standing do 
not, as a rule, indicate more than a conventional esti¬ 
mate such as they imbibe almost with their mothers’ 
milk or in their kmderg^en atmosphere. At Calcutta, 
thanks to the keen and intensive interest in antiquarian 
and archaeological researches based on the first hand 
knowledge or the original sources in the manifold 
India, living and dead, the students of 
modernism and the latest disciplines in the societal 
sciences are easily furnished with the opportunities of 
doing justice both to the East and the West. 

The progress of sociological discipline may be 
expected to move along relatively more sound lines 
at Calcutta than elsewhere in India or abroad. The 
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impa.ct of sound and scientific mdianhms or indology 
and mimtalismt on the growth of sociology' in Asia 
as well as Eur-Ametica is bound to be more profound 
than has yet been the case. This consciousness is a 
prominent feature o£ the studies and investigations in 
modern sociology at Calcutta. It was brought to the 
notice of the SocUti of Paris in 1521 by the 

present author's paper entitled Ulndiamsmt tt ks Sdsuces 
SoffaUs as well as of the Deuisdj^ Mor^nlarndisch Gtseli- 
sebdft (Berlin) in 1922 by his paper on Dh sQ^hk 
PfdlosQphk jmg-Induns. 

Of equal, although not fuUy recognized, importance 
to the eventual and prospective progress of modem 
sociology at Calcutta is the anthropological factor in 
the background as furnished by the Post-Graduate 
Department. The researches of the Calcutta anthiopcj- 
logists, both physical and cultural, into the races and 
castes t>f India are very often utilized in the discussions 
of sociological problems* Care is being taken to empha¬ 
size the iiiiison between anthropology and sociology on 
as many fronts as possibie* 

Not less valuable for the future of sociological 
studies and researches at Calcutta is the existence of the 
department of experimental psychology as a section 
of the Post-Graduate system. There is as yet no official 
link between this section and that of sociology. But 
in the treatment of sociological topics the data of experi¬ 
mental and especially, of social and comparative psy^ol- 
ogy are accorded a significant place. 

The concrete factual data of societal life receive a 
comprehensive treatment, lo regard to family* prO' 
pert)', state, mvth, arts and crafts* sciences, motes etc* 
the discussions have bearings as much on the pdinitive, 
undeveloped or semi-dcvelopcd conditions as on the 
developed and hyper-developed stages. Indian socio- 
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graphy naturally o^pics a prominent position on all 
counts. The diversities prc^"alling in the varied regions 
of Europe,—Balkan, Slavic, Teutonic, Southern, Latin, 
Anglo-Saxon etc.—as well as of the tuD Americas are 
always kept before the mind’s eye historically as v'ell as 
statistically. The sodographic data of the vyo Hemis¬ 
pheres, ancient, medieval and modem, primidve as well 
as futuristic, are placed on a common platform of 
objective and analytical investigation. The races, castes, 
gilds, villages, towns, parties and other group formations 
of India obtain thereby their world-\itidc perspective and 
the traditional conception about the alleged distinction 
between the Hast and the West can therefore be appraised 
at its proper worth. 

The Calcutta school of sociology is known by its 
researches to the sociological circles of the world. 
Journals like the Ktvue de Synthese Histonque (Paris), the 
RevM Internationale de Sociologie (Paris), the i^/ner \^ierttl~ 
jahrshejtt fuer S&^iologie {Co\ogn€)^ the Deutsche Kundsebau 
(Berlin), the GiomaJe digit Economist/ e Khlsta di Statistica 
(Rome), the International Journal of Ejhics (Chicago), the 
Journal of International Relations (U. S. A.) etc. have 
rendered the conclusions of these researches accessible 
to the scholars in Eur-America. Publications in books 
have likewise to be mentioned. 

The analysis of the mind as operating in the 
cconornic, militical, religious, social and other societal 
instinitions has likewise been a feature of the sociological 
studies conducted at Calcutta. The categories like 
instinct, intelligence, behaviour, society-making process, 
folk-ways, public opinion, leadership, the llites^ social 
mobility and so forth are examinca in their bearings 
on the social man. Perhaps one might desire a more 
detailed and intensive investigation into these topics 
of social psychology than has yet been attempted. 
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Great stress is laid on the problems relating to the 
remaking of personality, the transformation of tradition, 
and societal reconstruction. The treatment is compre¬ 
hensive enough to include societal planning of all sorts 
including religion such as arc calculated to promote 
“social metabolism” along the most varied channels. 
Broadly speaking, these items of what for general pur¬ 
poses may be described as Applied Sociology can be 
grouped under the following disciplines : 

1. The Control of Povert}’. This study involves, 
among other things, a discussion of the occupational 
structure of India and the world as well as the problems 
of national wealth and income. Rural reconstruction, 
labour questions, wages and earnings, unemployment, 
social insurance etc. are dealt with in this section. 

2. Population Questions. The treatment is both 
demographic and eugenic. Light is thrown on the 
one hand on the problems of vdtal statistics, optimum, 
standard of living, dietary, migration, “Greater India”, 
old and new, “internal colonizing,” rural-urban relations* 
the role of the woman etc., and on the other on the 
problems of race-betterment or race-degeneration en¬ 
gendered by the rise of the alleged lower, inferior 
and poorer classes or castes and so forth. The ex¬ 
periences of Japan, America and the European countries 
form the permanent background in these quantitative 
and qualitative studies. 

5. Public health and Sanitation. Special attention 
is bestowed on the progress of hygiemc measures in 
the more advanced countries of Eur-America and Japan 
during the last two generations or so as well as on the 
work that is being done in the villages and towns of 
India in recent years. 

4. Crime and Punishment. The study is conduct- 
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cd not only os a psychological investigation in behaviour 
and reaction* The statistical, regional, climatic and 
racial (anthropologico-biological) aspects arc also em¬ 
phasized. ITie evolution of modem penology in Eur- 
America as well as the problems of penal reform in 
India receive simultaneous attention. 

5 . Pedagogics. The statistics of schools, colleges, 
teaching staff, financial equipment etc* form the chief 
feature of educadonal sociology as tlealt with in this 
section* Attention is directed especially to the systems 
of school hygiene and physical training* 

Applied sociology in all these branches is essentklly 
a disapline in comparative statistics* The data ore 
Indian, Japanese as well as Eur-American. The object 
consists in appraising India by the world standard and 
raising the Indian peoples to the “next higher*’ level 
in efficiency* India is presented as in the main belong¬ 
ing £0 the Balkan and East-Europcan socio-economic 
system. The societal “relativities” constitute the fiin- 
damcntal bed-rock of these discussions in comparadve 
social statistics. The v^y has been opened to the 
establishment of equations between regions or between 
epochs in the hclds of societal development. 

At the International Congress of Population in Rome 
(1931) and Berlin (1935J as well as tliat of Sociology at 
Bmsscls (1935) and of Odentalista at Rome (1935) 
the researches of the Calcutta school were in evidence 
on account of the present author's cotitdbutions in 
Italian, Gcrmim and French* These and other works 
have been noticed in Bridsh and American circles as 
w'dl* Scientific contacts with the larger w^orld have been 
maintained on. account of honorary membership of the 
Comitats Italiiim per h Studio dei Problem deila PopaiiT^hm 
(Rome) as w^elJ as association with the Jmtjtut InUrmtmd 
de Soeiohgpe (Geneva), the American Sociological Society, 
the Royal Economic Society (London), the Sodit^ 
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tP^omms Politique (Paris), the Deutsche Ak^Amie 
(Munich), and the Royal Asiatic Society (Shanghai). 

Tn EuT’A merica the studies in the history of sodo- 
Jogical mcories ignore as a rule the contnbutions from 
^e mind. Sorokin's Contemporary Soeiokmal 

ibimes York, 1927) may be dted as’an exception 
m T,new of the fact that the treatise lias made it a point 
to refer to ancient liindu and Chinese sources on 
vapons occasions. At the Calcutta school attempts are 
being made to be thorougWy comprehensive. The evo¬ 
lution from the Aitareya Brahmana to Kautalya, from 
^autaJya to Hemadri, from Hemadri to Sukta and 
Abul Fa^l, from Abul Fazl to Rammohnn and from 
Rammobun to Dayananda, Salved Ahmad, Vivekananda 
Ranade, Tilak, Asutosh, Lajpat ltd, Dltammapaia^ 
yjaimhi and Rabindranath cannot be ignored anywoere 
in the world's academic atmosphere while dealing with 
the enqrdopaidia of the social sciences". This aspect 
of the (]|uestion receives proper attention at Cdcutm in 
^nnection with the process of social thought in the 
West from Homer, Hesiod and Pythagoras to Vico, 
Montesquieu, Beccaria and Herder, and from Herder 
CO Comte, Spencer, Schaeffle, Gslton and Lombroso. 
It IS not overlooked, of course, that intensive studies and 
specialization have proceeded far in the contemporan- 
Eur-American world, represented by such workers as 
fardc, Dutkheim, Toennies, Giddings, Pareto, Lapouge, 
^mon, Aschaffenburg, Bongcr, Ross, Hobliousci 
Freud, Bougie, Westermarck, L^qr-Bnihl, Carr^Saund- 
ers, Goldcnweiser, l^earson, von \X iese, Sorokin, Gaston 
^ch^d. Gird, Haushofer, Lasbax, Hankins, Michels, 
Niceforo, Thiirnwald, Dupiat, Barnes, Bogardus and 
others, Tlie publications in the hidiau Historkal Quar- 

PruhuddSa Bharata^ the Calcutta }i,ci'ieu* and other 
loumals have sen-ed to indicate to a certain extent 
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the scope and contents of sociological thought as deve¬ 
loped in India through the ages uhdiout reference to 
which, be it observed once more, no history of sociology 
can be worth its name. 

The sociological studies at the University have 
had some influence on the scientific output of the 
Bengali ifitiJ/zgentsIa. At literary conferences and in 
journals well-written papers on the topics of criminology, 
population, caste-mixture, co-education, marriage- 
customs, vocational guidance, pedagogic history, femin¬ 
ism, tolk-festivals, rural arts, Hinduization, librar}'^ 
organization, radio, cinema, educational finance, food 
reform and so forth constitute a mentionable feature, 
jSIuch of these extra-acadcmic publications in Bengali 
or English can be traced for inspiration and guidance to 
tlic University investigations or the institutes associated 
with the academic w'otld. It is not to be ignored, on 
the other hand, that the youth movement, the literary 
and other coufcrcnces, labour congresses, communal dis¬ 
turbances, the Harijan and depressed class movements, 
the health weeks, the prison-seeking tendencies associat¬ 
ed with the non-cooperation and civil disobedience 
agitation, the library associations, municipal and union 
board activities, women’s conferences, the work of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, the Hindu Mission, the Maha- 
bodhi Society, and the Moslem League, the constitu¬ 
tional experiences of the people since 1919* the American 
immigration legislation, the exclusion of the Oriental 
races in the British Dominions, the participation of the 
Indians in the functions of the League of Nations and 
the "‘Geneva complex” as ’well as in many other inter¬ 
national Institutions in an ofiicial or personal capacity, 
the race-problems of Eastern and Balkanic Europe,— 
these have all contributed to the expansion of the scope 
of sociological studies ai the Calcutta UniversiqE Socio- 
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logy like political science has been growing by res¬ 
ponding to the thousand and stimuli of ihc practical 
world. It is intensely alive to the requirements of 
expanding life and the satisfaction of daily social needs, 

\yc must not overlook the faa that sociology is 
still in the making at Calcutta. The raw matciiaJs 
or brick and mortar and the scaffoldings alone may be 
said to be in evidence. But as has been obsen'ed at 
tlie outset, an adequate organisation is wanting. In 
the first plap, due emphasis has to be placed on the 
anthropological groundwork. Secondly, the psycho¬ 
logical inycstJgadon into the so^hik the 

social relationsj processes and forms, has to be accorded 
a special, nay, a ver>' fundamental place in the entire 
scheme* Thiidly, the comparative-historical treatment 
of the sociological doctrines deserves to be established 
on a sound and secure footing. 

Finally, what has been suggested about political 
science holds equally good of aociobgv also* Visits 
to prominent institutions of social service, excursions 
to areas of anthropological importance, contacts with 
the workers in the anthropological and psychological 
laboratories, mental hospitals, Borstal institutions, after¬ 
care associations, experimental schools etc. will have 
to be promoted In the interest of concrete grasp over 
the realities of societal development. 

Then there is the question of a modem language, 
French, German or Italian, to which the attention has 
likewise to be directed. 

Tlic establishment of a number of Research Fclltiw- 
ships may be recommended as a measure calculated to 
remove some of the hindrances to the proper progress 
of the sociological sciences at Calcutta. 

Academic or professional sociology has in India 
as in Eur-America and Japan been chronologically 
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preceded iis well as supplemented bv^ cxtia^University 
sodoiogiciil output. Sociology, as cultivated in Beng^ 
coda?, lias a numbei of cxtra^academic and ptc-academic 
sources to thank for its background and development. 

The SJh/tja Pansat (Bengali Academy of 

Literatute), established during the last decade ot the 
edneteenth century, is to he regarded as one of the most 
influential prc-academic institudom of sociology 
along with other research- The Pa/ri^ (Journal) of 
this has been functioning for over forty years as 

the organ of first hand investigations in folkdore, social 
mms, cultural institutions, histodcai developments 
etc. The work of Hara Prasad Sastd, Ramendra Sundar 
Tdvedi, Rakhal Das Banerji, Nagendra Natli Basu, 
Dines Chandra Sen, Amulya Charan Vidyabhushan, 
Haxidas Palit and others has contributed much to the 
awakening of sociological sense among the Bengah 
intellccmals. Trivedi’s (1864-1922) researches in Vedic 
sncto-rcligious institutions as well as in charactcrology, 
personalit)', aedvism and so forth deserve a special 
mention. For the first two decades of the r^^endcih 
century Trivedi^s work may be appraised as of the same 
value in extra-acadcmic sociology as that of Bhudev 
Mookerji, founder of the SiAid-Darparts (hlitioi of 
Educadon, 1864) and editor of the Pducaihn 
(186S) and author of works on family, society, customs 
and so forth during the last generation of the nineteenth 
century^ Tdvediimportance as a pioneer sociolo¬ 
gist bids fair to grow during the nem; generation. 

.L^Vnotber pte^academic and extra-Univetsity source 
of sociological research in Bengal was the Dawn (1897)* 
the monthly edited by Sads Chandra Mukcrjcc.^ Among 

^ $. C. Dull: Tfjfritjw’/w im InStm Ei^nomk 

(Gilcutta i5rj4)r PP- Jn 10, ii; the presenc auEhor'^s 

Pafim (Bengalis in Progress), 1934,, pp. xvi, jdvii-adh. 
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other topics of socio-cultural and philosophical mtercst 
the pioblem of telations between the East and the West 
as cDgendered by culmte-contacts used to arrest Muker- 
jee*s special attention. The journal became the nucleus 
of the Dawn Society established by Mokerjee in 1903 
and was known as the Dav'» ALsgdfime for tbr^ 

years* When as a result of Muketjee's activities in 
collaboration with those of others the National Council 
of Education was established in 1906 during the epoch 
of the Movement, the Tjecamc the 

organ of the national education institutions and ideals 
until it ceased to exist in 1915- 

Investigations based on statistical reports, es¬ 
pecially of the Government of bidla Census Depart¬ 
ment, constituted a cliief feature of the Dawn Soclet^^'s 
publications. Much attention was bestowed on the 
rural scxriety, the arts and crafts, the professional groups, 
the races and the castes* The papers directed the eyes 
of the inteiiigmtsii^ to the anthropological topics of cul¬ 
tural, social and economic character as well as 10 the 
historical developments of institutions and ideas. 

It is as pupils and colleagues of Tslukcrjee that 
Haran Chandra Chakladar (Calcutta University), Radha 
Kuitiud Mookerji (Lucknow University), Rabindra 
Narayan Ghosh (Calcutta), the prcscni author and 
others made theit dibut in sociological economic^ and 
historical investigations. Because of family and friendly 
relationships Radha Kamal Mukerjec (Lucknow) 
also has to be linked up with the Dawn Sociew group* 

Under the influence of the "ideas of 1905'" the 
National Council of Education and the Bangtj'a SdbJiya 

EkaUr Dtana-DMlaf O Aribasboj/ra (The Wealth and Economics 
of Out Own Times), Vol. II (1955), pp* G04-606; P. tL Sarkaf: 
*'^Sa ti< Mukerjee ihe EcontS'tnist and Sociologist of the SwinestU 
Period*' (vdr/Art Uttrtiifit November 1936). 
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Parisat became the nuclei of several research societies 
in the districts of Bengal. The SMhja Pathsis at 
Raogput, Dacca, Gauhati, etc. and the Varendra Re¬ 
search Society of RajskaJii may be mentioned in thi^ 
connectionn The Literary Conferences held under the 
auspices of these Parhats^ central 01 local, were instru- 
mentaj in evoking some first-hand and field-work so- 
cio-cultural and anthropological studies in the rural cen- 
tres. One of such societies, the Maldaija ]ufiya ^iksa 
Samiti (Malda District Council of National Education), 
established by the present author in 1907, used to main¬ 
tain a special research department for investigations into 
folk-lore, folk-arts, folk-festivals and the like, Radlies 
Chandra Setii, Bipin Bifiati Ghosh, Hatidas Palit, 
Kutnud Nadi Lahiri, Vidhu Sekhara Sastri, Krishna 
Charm Sarkar, Nagendra Nath Chaudhury and others 
made some valuable contributions. Polit’s Aiytr Gam- 
hhird (1911) formed the basis of the present author’s 
Y'olkAilenieni in Mindu Galt we (London 1917)* Palit 
and Chaudhury have been associated with the Aithik 
Unnati (Economic Progress) group since 1926 and die 
Aittnrjdtik Panga Parhat since 1932, 

The third prominent cxtra-academic and pre-aca¬ 
demic centre of sociological research is to be seen in 
the Ramakrishna Mission which has been in existence 
in one shape or other since Vivekananda’s return from 
Eur-America In 1897 but was formally established in 
its present form In 1909. The mondily journal of this 
movement, Prahuidha Phdn^tu (Awakened India), was 
started in 1895. This journal, philosophical as it is, 
addresses itself not only to the topics of J^eddn/aj the 
Upanisads, the Gftd and so forth as well os to profes¬ 
sional religion and morality of oil types but to every 
Item of social relations and reconstructions. To¬ 
pics of ps3'chological, pedagogic, economic, sodo- 
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culturrJ and intei-racial interest have always been studied 
with attention by tlie editors and contributors, among 
wJiom arc to be counted writers representing die most 
diverse sciences and arts. The impact of mis journal 
on the social thInMng and practice of the intdlcctuals 
and the middle classes is immense.^ The Mission 
has also been conducting a monthly journal in Bengali 
entitled Udbodhana (Awakening) since 1898* 

It is worthwhile to observe also that the first 
anthropological journal established by the Bengalis, 
commenced under extra-academic auspices. In 1920 
Man in India was brought into being at Ranchi (Bihar) 
by Sarat Chandra Roy, then known chiefly as author of 
investigations relating to the Onions and the Mundas. In 
recent years, thanks to the investigations of Panchanan 
Mirra and other Calcutta University researchers, it has 
grown into an organ of die academicians as well. 

From the Calcutta University's side patronage for 
sociological research is to be seen in the estabHshment 
of the Indian Journal oj Psy^holngj in 1926, The De¬ 
partment of Experimental Psydiology is responsible 
For the initiarion of this enterprise. The work of re- 
searcheis from all University centres in India finds 
place in this* journal. The contributions of Narendra 
Nath Sen-Gupta, Girindra Sekhar Bose, Manindra 
Nath Bancrji, Suhrit Chandra Mitra, Gopeswar Pal and 
others have direct bcaiings on educational, industrial 

' A short Gtatcmefit about the work of Indian sodologUts 
is to be seen in L. von Wiese's paper gegemi^aertige inter- 

nadonale Bntwieklungsstflnd dcr Allgemdnen Soziologie" in 
ilrw ttrtd AR^aiid/t SB^iohgifi me Fesf^gaks furr Ftrdkand 
Totmhs (Leipzig 15156. p,i4)- The atithor invites attention to 
Prahaddhii BbJrtiiti and VivekSnanda’s philosophy and observes 
that the Indian sodologists of today arc attempting to establish 
a bridge betw^cen the Brahmanital culture of the old and 

modern sodology. 
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and other sociological leseaxch, botlT qualitative and 
quantitative. 

Sociology is one of the topics of investi^don 
and icsearch at the Banga” Ftiris^st (' Inter¬ 

national Bengal'^ Insdtute) established by the present 
author in 15j2. Bengali is used as the medium for 
these studies and investigations, and the monthly Ar- 
tbik Unmti (Economic Progress), est. 1526, as the organ, 
which, otherwise, pubUshes chiefly the contnbutiom 
of the Dbam-Vtjndn ^aris^i (Bengali Insd- 

tute of Economics) conducted along the same lines and 
under the same auspices as the Anlarjatlk Bangyi'^ 
Pansaf. 

The expansion of lapan, social life in Gujaxat, the 
prisons of today, the economic and social aspects of 
Fascist Italy, the aboriginal tTil:p of West Bengal, 
social conditions in Persia and Spain, Indians in South- 
East Asia, industrial education in Dewey's social pld- 
losophy, the anthropology of animal sacrifice, sociri 
ideals m British education, the castes of Bengal, munr- 
cipal administ cation at home and abroad, Freud, crimes 
and punishments etc. are some of the items wldch have 
engaged the discussions of the Sociological Division of 
the ^^Antarjdtik Banga” Pamat. Haridas Palit, Bbu- 
pendra Nath Datta, Pankaj Kumar Mukherjee, Shib 
Cliandra Datta, Debendra Chandra Das Gupta, Sarasi 
Lai Sarkar and others have contributed to the re¬ 
search output of this Institute, 

likewise does sociology come in for treatment among 
the themes discussed at the Ban^ya G^rman-Vtdya Sams^d 
(Bengali Society of German Culture), established by the 
present author In 19The work of Toenmes, von 
Wiese and Frcyer, the GfSialf theory, and Winierbiljs^i'erk 
(winter relief) as a form of social service may be mcn^ 
tioned as some of the topics investigated. 
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Some sociological material is to be found, it may be 
mentioned in this connection, in the Teacher's Journal 
published by the All-Bengal Teachers* Assodation. 
This monthly Journal has in recent years been impro¬ 
ving in the form and matter of its output. 

The Mahdhoihi (est. 1892), conducted by the Maha- 
bodhi Society as a journal of international Buddhism, 
and the Hindu Reiieiv, the organ of the Hindu Mission 
(est. 1925), furnish valuable data for sociological 
research. Antiquarian journals like the Indian Historic 
(at Quarterly edited by Narendra Nath Law (1926) 
and Indian Culture established by Bimala Qiaran Law 
(1934) deserve likewise to be mentioned in the so¬ 
ciological inventory of contemporary Bengal. 

The castes began to be self-conscious towards the 
beginning of the twentieth centur)\ The Census 
puolications of 1901 served to give a fillip to this caste- 
consciousness. The lead was taken by the Brahmans 
and Kayasthas, each group equipping itself with an 
association and a journal of its own. The movement 
acquired strength as a result of the Government of 
India Act 1921 and the social reform ideology and legis¬ 
lation of the last tw’o decades. Today, the Mahi- 
syas, the Sadgop)S, the Tills, the Suvamavaniks, the 
I^varttas, the Vaisya-Sahas and many other caste- 
groups are fortified each with its own organ. Social 
mobility of the vertical typ>e and of course of the hori¬ 
zontal type is the chief feature of the ideology p)ervading 
these caste-journals. The contents of these journals 
furnish valuable indices to the economic and political 
as well as cultural dynamics associated with the groupt- 
ments professionnels such as cannot fail to be of tremen¬ 
dous importance to scientific sociology. 

The sociology of socialism and feminism is to be 
watched, in the first instance, in the journals run by or 
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for the wotkingmeii as well as by women. In the 
second place, the general dailies, weeklies and month- 
hes arc rich in the sociological topics bearing on these 
classes. The special ¥ujiW (Autuinn) numbers of the 
Aftanda B^ar the PumbajiUijn (Qilttagong), Somr 

Edngld (Dacca), the Amrita Futrika, Advenes ^ 

Fornf^ird, etc. can also be counted among the organs cal¬ 
culated to promote sociology, theoretical and applied. 

Statistics and statistical methods have to be re¬ 
quisitioned by sociology as by many other sciences. 
The establishment of the Indian Statistical Society' at 
Calcutta as well as its quarterly organ, Sankhjd (Number), 
by Prasanta Chandra Malialanobis has to be listed in the 
milieit fif sociological investigations. 

Sociological theories, both Indian and Eur-Ame- 
rican, constitute a substantial part of the contents of the 
C^kiitta the monthly organ of the Calcutta 

University. Short, introductory and bibliographical 
reports about modern Eui-Amcclean sociologists from 
Herder to Sorokin have been a feature of this 
since 1926. Among the exponents of recent sociology 
many of the names mentioned above have been ad¬ 
mitted thereby into the donmn of sociological know¬ 
ledge in India, From the Indian side the contributions 
of the Aitareja Brahmans^ Kautalya, Manu, Sukra, Chand- 
esvara, Mitra-Mi^ra, Niliikantha, jVbui FazI, Ramdas 
and Rammohun among the ancients and mcdicvals 
have been die themes of some of the papers in the Ctik 
aitta Rr/vifij'. It addresses itself likewise to tlie anthrO’- 
pological, demographic, eugenic, psychological, erh 
roinological and pedagogic topics of sociology* 

The time has come when Bengali scholars should 
establish an exclusive but comprehensive Institute of 
Sociology on the lines, say, of the American Sodolo- 
gtcal Society. A journal in Bengali, given over, again 
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exclusively, to sociology in all its phases and branches 
is also a necessity for the Bengali world of culture. 


SBCnON 6 

VIVEKANANDA as “WORLD'CONQUEROR*' 

As a student of world-culture and the creatians 
of modern India it is possible to call the attention of 
scholars to Vivekananda (i86z-igoa) as one of the 
“world^onquerors'^ of our own times. More than two 
decades ago (1912.-13)5 even when the Vivekananda 
movement was in its infancy, the present writer^ ventur¬ 
ed to foresee that the moral and spiritual values in the 
transcendental experiences of Ramakr^na and the self- 
control, self-sacridcc and social service personified in 
the men and institutions of the R^iakrsna-Vivckananda 
GfSiali or sodo-cultural complex were destined 
to constitute the living religion of our country, of our 
masses and classes, during the present century. 
1 have often called Vivekananda the Carlyle of 
Young India and have also credited him with 
the gospel of Napoleonic cnergism and triumphant 
debance of the Western chauvinists.^ 

It is indeed possible to talk an endre cncyclopfEdia 
about Vivekananda’s messages and activities, Physically 
of athletic build, healdiy and strong as a mere man, 
he knew, let us begin by saying, how to do justice to 
tlie daily meals. He was a lover of art, a poet, a 

^ Viha-^&kii fShrld-Foirces), Calcutta 1914 (iirst published 
in the Cribastbiit Calcutta 191 j)* 

^ The C^mpltti {Forks of Swam Vmkntniuiiji in seven volunies 
(1907-1927), Nlayavati Memodiil ilditioni Tbt tJf^ ff SSf'^ati Wtfjta- 
ttaatLi by his Eastern and Western Disdples in two volumes (1953). 
all puhlkhed by the Advaita Ashrama, Miyavad and Calcutta. 
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musician and a singer. was in Jiis very 

blood. He knew every province of India by travel, 
and be was a world-tourist. Men and things he knew 
bow to obsen^e shrewdly. 

A first-rate orator, he was a writer of the same 
rank. Bengali literature he has enriched with vigour 
and Bengali language with expressions picked up from 
the streets* A researcher ana a translator, he was no 
less a commentator and a propagandist. He knew the 
Islamic teachings and the Oitistian Gospels as much as 
he knew his Hindu and Buddhist texts. His knowledge 
of Western institutions and ideals was no less extensive 
than that of Oriental. He studied the antiquities as 
much as he came into contact with the modem 
realities. 

He was deeply absorbed in religious preaching 
and social reform* But his patriotism also was perennial 
and of the loftiest type. Nay, he was a socialist too. 
His socialism, however, w^as not Marxian, but rather 
romantic like that of, say, the Frenchman, St. Simonh 
Or rather like Fichte, the father of the German Jftgeridhe- 
w^gung ()’outh movement), nadonalism and socialism, 
Vivek^anda initiated in India the cult of Dandrj- 
Ndmjana (God as the Boor), He was emphatically a 
nationalist and yet a feivcnt internationalist* His 
comparative methodology served to establish the 
universalistic, cosmopolitan and humane basis of all 
religious and social values. 

As one dying at the age of forty and accomplishing 
so much for his iatherlond and the world, Vivekananda 
was certainly an avatura of youth force* One may 

^ C BougliS: Frmftsis (Paris, 1535)! !■ 

futbrmg iti dn romiiniische Staafsvhssmfbaft (JenA, 19^3)1 Banart 
Ptihsopi^ anti PoMed Ecstio/s^ (London, 1893). 
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worship him as a man of actioa, as a man of self-sacrificej 
as a man of devotion * as a man of learning, as a man of 
Yoga* He was a hundred per cent idealist, a thorough¬ 
going mystic, and yet he was a foremost realist and a 
stem objcctivist* 

If we look upon Ramak^na as the Buddha of our 
times, Vivekananda may pass for one or other of the 
great apostles of yore, say, the scholar Rahula, the 
constitutional authority Hp^, the devoted Ucutenant 
Ananda, the sage Sariputta, or that master of discourse, 
Maltakachchayana. C^e can almost say that Viveka¬ 
nanda was all these great Buddhist preacher-organizers 
boiled down into one personality. 

And yet when this 'whole encyclopiedk has been 
said about Vivekananda, we have not said all or enough* 
He was much more than a mere cjiiponent of Vedant^ 
or Ramakrsna, or Hinduism, or Indian culture. Anti' 
quarian lore, translation of other persons^ thoughts, 
past or present, popularization of some Hindu ideals did 
not constitute the main function of his life. In all his 
thoughts and activities he was .expressing only himself. 
He always preached his own exj>eriences. Tt is the 
truths discovered by him in liis own life that be P^^ 
pagated through his literature and institutions* As a 
modem philosopher he can be properly evaluated solely 
if one places him by the side of Dewey, Russell, Croce, 
Spranger, and Bergson* It w'Ould be doing Viveka¬ 
nanda injustice and misinterpre^g him hopelessly if 
he were placed in the perspective of scliolirs whose 
chief or sole merit consists in editing, translating, para¬ 
phrasing or popularizing the teachings Plato, 
Aivaghosa, Plotinus, Nagarjuna, Aquinas, Samkara- 
chatya and others* 

Vivcklnanda's lecture at Chipgo (1893) is a pr^ 
found masterpiece of modem philosophy. Before the 
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Parliament of Religions this young Bengali of thirty 
stood as an intellectual facing intcJlcctuaJs, or rather 
as a u^hole personality face to face with the combined 
intelligence of the entire world. And the impression 
left by Men was that of a man who told certain thmgs 
that w ere likely to satisfy some great human wants, 
as one w'ho thus had a message for all mankinds There 
he shone not as the propagator of Vedanta or Hinduism 
or any other but as a creative thinker whose 

thoughts w'ere bound to pre^^ail. 

What, then, is Vivekananda*s self? What is the 
personality that he expressed in this speech ? The 
kemel can be discovered in just five wmrds. With five 
W'ords he conquered the W'orld when he addressed 
men and women as “Ye divinities on earth, — Sinners ?” 
The first four words thundered into being the gospel 
of joy, hope, vkihty, energy and freedom for the races 
of men, and yet wdth the last word, embodying as it 
did a sarcastic question, he demolished the wdiolc 
structure of soul-degenerating, cowardicc^ptomofing, 
negfttiy'c, pessimistic thoughts. On the astonished 
world tlie little five-word formula fell like a bomb-shell. 
The first four words he brought from the East, and 
the last w'ord he brought from the West. All 
these are oft-repeated expressions, copy-book phrases 
both in the East and the West. And yet never in the 
annals of human thought was the juxtaposition accom- 
pMshed before Vivekananda did it in tMs dynamic 
manner and obtained instantaneous recognition as a 
world's champion. 

Vivekananda's gospel here is that of energism, of 
mastery over the world, of ilm vital subduing condi¬ 
tions that surround lite, of creative intelligence and "willt 
of courage trampling down cow'^ardice, of w'^orld-con- 
quest. And those who are acquainted with the trends 
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of wodd-thought since the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tun' arc aware that it was just along these lines that die 
West was groping in the dark to find a soludon* A most 
formidable exponent of these wants and shortcomings 
was the German man of letters and ctidCj Nietzsche, 
whose AJs spracb Zaruthusira or “The Sayings of Zoro¬ 
aster" (1S85J and other works had a’wakened mankind 
to the need of a more positive, humane and |oyou3 
life's philosophy dian that of the Neuf Tesfa^/enL This 
joy of life for which the religious, philosophical and 
social thought was anxiously waiting came suddenly 
from an unexpected quarter, from this unknown young 
man of India. And Vivekananda w^as acclaimed as a 
tremendous creadve power, as the pioneer of a 
revolution,—^thc posidve and construedve counterpart 
to the destmedve cddcism of Nietzsche. 

There are very few men who have promulgated 
this doctrine of energlsm, moral freedom, individual 
liberr^'^ and man's mastery over the dreumstances of 
life. One was the German philosopher, Immanuel Kant, 
another was Vivekonanda's senior l^glish contemporary, 
the poet Robert Browning. And among the andents we 
have our great intellectual giants, the thinkers of the 
Uparj/sads and the G/Zo; 

The key to Vivekananda's entire life. Ids decade- 
long preparation down to 1895 and his decadedong 
work down to his death in 1902, is to be found in this 
energisni, the vigour and strength of free¬ 
dom. All his thoughts and activities are expressions 
of this energism. Like our Pauramc Visvamitra or the 
Aeschylean Prometheus he wanted to create new worlds 
and distribate the fire of freedom, happiness, divinity 
and immortality among men and women. 

In his life-work there is to be found another very 
striking characteristic. This consists in his emphasis 
43 
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on individuals, on persons, and in his attempt 
to Jiamess energisin and Is rsmissanct de ^Ssprii 
to their thoughts and activities. Vivekananda may 
have ostensibly preaclted religious cefomi, sodsil 
reconstruction as as crusade against poverty. But 
it is the making of individuals, the training for man¬ 
hood, the awakening of creativeness and individuality 
on which his whole soul was focussed. Everywhere he 
wanted to see men and women who were energistic, 
ffccdom-loving, courageous and endowed with creative 
manhood. ITie objective of his diverse treatises on 
Yoga is none other than the “chiselling forth'' of such 
individuals as may be depended upon as “divinities on 
earth/' as persons who are determined to master tlie 
adverse conditions of life and conquer the vvodd. 

Vivekananda’s gospel is that of sakti-joga, human 
energism. It is above the region, the climate, the space, 
the environment, in one w'ord. Nature that he places 
man and his destiny. “Man is man/' says he in London 
(1896),^ **so long as he is struggling to rise above 
Nature.” Again,'*Slan is bom to conquer Nature and not 
to follow it.” According to his *^s&ciologie des 
therefore, the whole history of humanity is a continuous 
fight against the so-called laws of Nature, and man gains 
in the end. * * + He, as it were, cuts his way out of 
Nature to freedom. It is to his ceaseless strivings, his 
continuous fights, the unbroken display of his energy 
that man owes his achievements, vidyds^ kaldSt arts, 
sciences, civilisation, culture. 

'I'he words that are constantly on Vivckananda's Ups 
arc the Upsnissds and the V^eddnta. Tlicse philosophical 
documents of ancient India appeal to him simply be- 

1 Ciir>iphk Worki, Vol, II. (1914) pp. fij, 104. Vol. 
V. (1914) p. 
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cause they can be utilized as texts of his own cult of 
iakti, energ)', individuality and manhood. 

Lecturing at Madras in 1897 on “Vedanta and 
Indian Life” on his return from Ametica and Europe, 
Vivekananda held forth on energism as follows 

“Strength, strength is what the speak to 

me from every page ♦ + ^ Strength, O man, 
strength, say the stand up and be strong; 

aye, It is the only Mtcratme in the world where you 
find the word fearless, used again and again 

^ * The Upaf^rsads^ ate the great mine of strength. 
Therein lies strength enough to invigorate the whole 
world. They will call with trumpet voice upon the 
weak, the miserable, and the do^im-trhdden of all races, 
all creeds and sects to stand on their feet and be free; 
freedom, physical freedom, mental freedom, and spiritual 
freedom are the w atchwords of the Vpatt/sudi, * ^ ^ * 
Aye, this is the one scripture in the w*otId, of all others, 
til at does not talk of salvation but of freedom. Be 
free from the bonds of Nature, be free from weakness." 

The philosophy of Vivek^anda is, therefore, for 
the declaration of war against the “bonds of Nature,” 
against the weaknesses engendered by geography,—the 
science of space and environment, regionalism and \vhat 
not. And since ^^tradition," again, is nothing but en¬ 
vironment in //>/^, i.e,, the despotism of the region or 
the space solidified in hiit&ry his doctrine of continu¬ 
ous fights against Nature makes of man a permanent 
soldier against the tyranny of tradition, history, estab¬ 
lished norms, usages and popular ideas or ideals. 

Nowhere can we pakddo or catch this radical Man- 
above-Naturism or Man-born-tontonqiier-Narurisra of 
Vivek^anda mote effectively thsn in the following 

^ Tbt Complete IFor^j, VdI. IIJ, pp. 237-158. 
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words of his '‘Phil of Campaign’’ described at Madras 
(1397) ; “For centuries,*’ says he, "people have been 
taught theories of degradation. They have been told 
that they are nothing. The masses have been told all 
over the world that they are not human beings. They 
have been so frightened for centuries till they have 
nearly become animals.” And agaixi^ "you have been 
told and taught that you can do nothuig, and non¬ 
entities you are becoming evety day.” This is the 
tradition, the history, the custom, the environment, the 
social milieu that he condemns. Defeadsm is not to find 
a place in his intellectual and moral system. As against 
this psychology, logic or ethics of decay, degeneration, 
downfall, his societal planning introduces the cult of 
courage, energy and hope, of life, conquest and expansion. 
“Wliat we want is strength, 50 believe in yourselves,” 
thus runs Ids recipe. “Make your nerves strong,” he 
tells us, “^^hat we want is muscles, muscles of iron 
and neiv'Cs of steel. We have wept long enough, h^o 
more 'weeping, but stand on your feet and l>e men.” 
It Is the man above Nature, of the l^tifusa over Ffukriit 
that he rmderstands. Accordingly, in his words, “it is 
a man-making religion tliat we "want. It is man-making 
theories that -we "kvant. It is man-making educadon aU 
round that wc want.**^ 

Vivekinauda is not the man to appreciate his great 
French contemporat)', the sociologist Durkheim to 
whom la morale esl mm m sysfemt de faits rtalisis 
(morally is for us a system of facts already realised). 
According to Durkheim the life of the individual is 
almost tyranicahy “determined” by the “society,” the 
grmipement professhnnH^ the sodal milku. Fie has, there¬ 
fore, no interest in the question of pakurs resp^difs dss 
kats sodaux (respective or reladvc values of the diSerent 

' Tbs Ccmpltt 9 iForifcf, Vok III, pp. 113-114. 
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sodal conditions).^ Vivekananda is the farthest re¬ 
moved from the man of ‘‘closed systems” or of settled 
facts. He is the man to open the questions closed and 
unsettle the settled conventions, dogmas, doctrines and 
norms. 

It is to the ideas of another great French contem- 
pora^, the philosopher Bergson, that Vivekananda’s 
creative spirit would find a natural affinity. No single 
person in modem India has given rise to so many 
categories calculated to awaken the renaissance de Pisprit^ 
which sci^xs to combat the domination of the region, 
the age, the milieu^ and the time as Vivekananda. 
He is the prophet of what Lasbax calls the medecine 
sociale and the doctor of social health. To him life is 
action and science is nothing but “social art.*’ It is 
not the Durkheimian domination of the individual by 
the society and the social mores but the Bergsonian 
ilan iHtal^ the urge of life, Pimpulsion vitak of Espinas®, 
which creates the stir and turmoil in the individual, 
which sets the forces of “social metabolism” in motion, 
that best expresses the dynamic philosophy of Viveka¬ 
nanda. His is the Gita of social mobility. 

It is in Vivek^anda’s activism, the doctrine of 
creative reactions against the data of Nature and society 

* E.La$bax; La Citi llMmaiMe (Paris, 1927), Vol. II., pp. 
5 - 13 - 

In Letons de Sadolope sur P Enlution des 'Valeurs (Paris, 1929) 
C. Bougie discusses the limits within which and the sense in wniefa 
Durkheim’s doctrine of the society as the creator of ideals is valid, 

f p. 27-37. Por the formulation of this doctrine see Durkheim: 

ormes iUmentarrex de la vie rtliffevse (Paris, 1912), as well as IRdgtes 
de la Metbode Soaohaque (Paris, 1904) in connection with the doc¬ 
trine of eontraiate (force or compul^on) as the formative factor 
in social phenomena. 

* La Pbilosopbie SodaJe dtt XVIII e SikU et lu Kevolniion (Paris, 
1898), pp. 13-17. 
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that we see one of the latest illustratioas of the Altar^a 
Brdhmana (VTIj ij) cult of ckarumti (march on). His 
perpetual fights are nothing but being eternally on the 
go, uninterrupted wanderings and movements, both 
physical and spiritual. In his cult of life’s urges and 
expansion wc see embodied the Yedic dictum that 
ndndJrdntdya Jr/ras/zf/ (there is no prosperity to a roan 
who docs not weary himself with movements) and 
that pdpo nrlsadi'ardt Jam indra khcharaiah sakhd (evil is 
who stayeth among men and Indra is the comrade of 
the wanderer). 

Vivekananda is not a statistical fact. He is a 
going concern. His philosophy compels one to move 
not only from village to village and region to region 
but from idea to idea, pwrei to mores, custom to custom^ 
ideal to ideal* He is to move out of the shackles of the 
degrading and dchumanmng theories to the theories of 
mau'-maklng, or, rtither, the transformation of nature and 
man by manhood, the remaking of man. It is such 
“'social mobility ,” vertical and horizontal, in space as 
well as time, whose blessings are adumbrated in the 
Aitareja Brdhmana^ as foUow^s : 

“Wandering one findeth honey, 

Wandering the sweet adamhara fruit. 

Consider the pre-eminence of the sun, 

Who wearieth never of w^’andering,” 

It is the example of the sun {sihyasya pa^a iremdmm y& 
m tandrayaU dhirad)^ whose eternal movements inspired 
the Vedic philosophers to the doctrine of cfkirah-tii Qr 
Wanderlust. In Vivekananda’s declaration of war 
against the contemporary theories and in his call for 
an ideal which transcends the existing customs and 

^ Eng. transL by A-. B. Keith ’^rahmintia^ Cambridge, 
Mas*. 1910), Harnird Oriental Series, 
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breaks the "bonds of Nanire” we encoimter once again 
tbe same age-long Hindu philosophy of mobilit)' and 
vital dynamics. 

Vivehananda^s doctrine of creative inaniiood. 
Nature-conquering personality, man in etemal fights 
or movements, is but an depression of the modem 
ontology of life» In his vitalism he shakes hands, 
on the one hand, with Espinas and Bergson* On the 
other, he meets the Italian philosopher Benedotto Croce, 
who in his Thory arid History nj fihtmn^uply (1916-19) 
teaches that "reality does not stay still” but that its 
"true being” is to be found in the "perpetual incre¬ 
ment of itself upon itself, the ever new history”* 
These remakings, creations of the “ever new histor^', 
the constant conquests of Nature by man enable ns to 
place Vivekanandism likewise by the side of the pto- 
gicss-cult of Oswald Spengler, who in spite of the 
pessimistic title of his XlnUrgang dgs j 4 befid^adei (igiS- 
aa) is interested not so much in the world^S declines, 
deaths and ends as in the transformation of epochs, 
in what Hindus would call Yugdfiiaraj in the “culture 
yet to be”* In so far as Spenglcr is looking for the 
"new element of inwardness” such as can sponsor 
the regeneration of life for the 'Vorld-historical phase 
of several centuries upon which we ourselves are enter¬ 
ing” he is echoing the Vivekanandist doctrine of 
ManTjorn to-conquer-Naturism. It is characteristic 
of Spenglcr*s judgment that modern degcoeracy 
is manifest in the absence of an Immanuel Kant such 
as should command the problems of all the exact 
sciences* The regeneration will be possible, according 
to Spenglcrijm philosophy', when a new Kant arises 

^ See the present author’s Pijftiiftil PhrhfQph/ts Jffler 190^ (Mad¬ 
ras pp. J. Dewey: Cfr/mtn Pbikssp^y atiii Pod- 

tui (New York, 
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who because of his command ovec the exact sciences 
will kno’w how to overthrow tlieir will to victory, 
Ih Spengler's ^^back to Kant” as in Vivekananda's 
* back to the Uptmhsdf* we have one and the same 
message delivered to modem man* viz., that of the need 
for Naturc-c:onquest or world-conquest by the strength 
of manhoodj the overthrow of dehumanizing theo¬ 
ries by man-making philosophiesH 

Creative idealism,—the conception of Espinas that 
Pa sa part dans h ^nhe it k rmliU (the ideal has 
its part in the origin of the reality), — is Vivekananda^s 
life-blood. At Calcutta in 185^7 in reply to the address 
of welcome on his return from the West, Vivefc^anda 
reminds Young Bengal of the story of Nachiketa in 
the l^ihQpanhad. “I am superior to many”, said 
Nachiketa, as wc are aware,^ am inferior to fesv, 
but nowhere am 1 the last. 1 can also do something”. 
It is the rehgion of seif-con£dence in the interest of 
action that Vivekananda inculcates, and he reminds 
the audience also that this creativeness of man is not 
conditioned by the circumstances, the social situations. 
He energizes the humblest and the poorest to the creat¬ 
ive enthusiasm of Nachiketa* It is above Nature and 
sooal surroundings that man has to rise in keeping 
with Vivekananda*s general philosophy* **^The whole 
^rld has been made by the energ}" of man,” says he, 
'by the power of enthusiasm, by tbe power of faith*” 

The glorification of the individual, the deification 
of the personality, w-hich enables the man of the 
Atharva Veda (Xll, j, 54) to declare to Nature, “flighty 
^ I, Superior by name, upon the Earth, conquering am. 
I, alheonquering, completely conquering every region,” 
IS the ideal that creates the reality” in Vivekananda*s 

0 >mphii vol, in. (,93^) pp. 3,^, 
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psycholagy. His doctrine of \fan-bom-to-conquer- 
Namrism £nds therefore its natural paraphrase in the 
message he delivers to Young Bengal at that epoch- 
making Calcutta meed^. ^‘We have to conquer the 
world,' he declares, ‘*That we have to ! India must 
conquer the world, and nothing less than that is my 
ideal. It may be very big, it may astonish many of 
you, but it is so. We must conquer the world or die^ 
There is no other alternative. The sign of life is ex¬ 
pansion; we must 1^0 out, expand, show life or de¬ 
grade, fester and die. There is no other alternative/' 

Let us remember the year. It is 1897, seven or 
eight years before the Indian “ideas of 1^1“ take a 
dehmte shape. Today in 1936 it is possible to observe 
objectively that among all the agencies that arc contri¬ 
buting to the expansion of the intelleaual horizon 
both in the East and the West, and the establishment 
of international rupproebementy none is mote substantial 
and profound as a world-force than the Vedaaita 
Centres in the U.S.A., which, as is well known, have 
served to bring the men and W’omen of America into 
friendly contacts with the men and women of India. 
Vivekananda's selection of New York as the nucleus 
of V edanta propaganda in Eur-America nearly a gener¬ 
ation ago, possesses almost the same significance in 
the Mstory of inter-radal relations as St, Paul's sdec- 
tioD of the capital of the Roman Empire as the scat 
of his missionizing activity. Vedanta has been tending 
to break down the distinction between the modem 
peoples, and at the present moment, Americans and 
our countrj'^mcn arc working hand in hand m diverse 
fields of social endeavour both at home and abroad. 
It has proved to be a powerful iinif)'ing force calculated 
to strengthen the foundations of world-peace. 

Tlie movement was pioneered by Vivekinanda 
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but it did not die with him. He has been lucky enough 
to l>e succeeded by a band of brilliant colleagues and 
disciples who have known how to continue and foster 
his work: witli whole-heaited devotion and energy. 
Until Vivekananda came upon the scene India’s re¬ 
lations in cultural trade with the rest of the world were 
almost exclusively “passive*^. We were virtually mere 
importers. But with Vivekanandia begins an epoch in 
which the men and women of India have been function- 
ii^ also as active partners in the spiritudi commerce 
of mankind. Since then India has been not only im¬ 
porting but also exporting modem culture-goods of all 
kinds: literature, artj science, philosophy and religion. 

This new gospel of cnergism, individuality and 
freedom is being propagated today by deed and by 
word in over a hundred centres throughout India, of 
which nearly a third is to be found in Bengal. There 
are twelve centres in the U.S.A. In 193a a call 
came from Buenos Aires (Argentina) and a centre has 
been established there by one of the missionaries of 
the Ramaltrsna-Viveklnanda Gfsiulf (Swami Vnaya- 
nanda) as the nucleus of nco-Vedandc culture in Latii] 
America. 

Recently Europe also has been annexed to the 
movement. At Wiesbaden in Germany in response 
to an invitation from a group of German Nordics 
interested in philosophy a study circle has been estab¬ 
lished in 1933. In the ’work done by Swami YatiS- 
varinanda, the missionary who has been deputed by 
the movement from Belur (near Calcutta) German in¬ 
tellectuals carl detect the family likeness of the phllo- 
sophicaj idealism such as is embodied in the greatest 
thinkers of their race, namely, Kant, Fichte and Hegel. 

In 1954 the British Isles came likewise to be inter¬ 
ested m study circles conduaed by a missionary of the 
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movement,—Swami Avyaktananck. At the moment 
of writing, it is possible to annomice the prepaxatioa 
of Czech, Spanish, German, Polish and French editions 
of some of the works of and about Ramakrsna and 
Vivckananda, 

It is necessary to add that in Indian centres tliis 
neo-Vcdantism manifests itself, among other things, in 
the social service activities of all sorts from the dro^ya^^- 
tiam (health-gifts), i.e., dispensary and hospitat work of 
Hcmadri*s C^jatim^rga-chintamam (c 1300 a,c,) down 
to night schools, industrial training, farming, girls* 
homes, rest houses, refuges for invalids, as well as 
famine, flood, fire and tornado relief, etc. Preaching 
and publication belong to the system as a matter of 
course. 

From the Aiohenjo Daro culture of the Indus 
Valley to the nco-Vedantic positivism of the Gangetic 
Delta of today world-culture and humanity have been 
meperienemg the (march on), i.e*, Pixubiraft^e 

dt of Hindu energism. It is but the five-thou- 

sand year old Indian tradition of di^dpjai world- 
conquest, and elevation of the most diverse races and 
classes to soul-enfranchising Ideals and activities that 
Vivekananda and after him the Swamis of the Rima- 
krsna Order have been pursuing under modem con¬ 
ditions, thereby exhibiting the virility and strenuous- 
ness of Hindu humanism and spidtuality,^ 

^ E, Laibjix; Ciii (Paris), Vol, TI. (T5^a7), p. 219. 

* 'Liji of Sfi edited bjr the Advaita Asrama,, 

Mayavad and GaJoitta (1929), 1 Voh.; The Ttacbiagi 0/ Sri 
^jifaakriibna (Calaitta ^5IJ4)! Remain Roliand: ^^fftnkrisiMa 
nfjfi the Uttmrml Gee pel af Idfivkmtmda (London), 1 Volsj Yhe 
Sei^rttb Ctnerai Kepftrf ef tbt K^makrithnu Miishn (1951-55) issued 
by the Gnveming Body, Bclur Math, Howrah* S^t^mber 
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Kamakrsna-Vivekafwnda as a New Category 


The strenuousness and tenacity of the Rama- 
krsna movement deser\x by all means to be emphasized. 
The categories of Ramakrsna might have become 
things of the past with his passing away in 1886 had 
there been no Vivekananda to take them up and make 
them current coin for the East and the West. Humanly 
speaking, again, in 1^2 with Vivekananda*s death the 
world might have heard no more cither of himself or 
of his master. Both might have been drowned, further, 
in the epoch-making “ideas of 1905*’. But Viveka¬ 
nanda s ^ colleagues and followers have succeeded in 
accomplishing a miracle, as it were, by assuring immor- 
tahty to their Prophet and their Leader. 


Many of them were bom of the “ideas of 190J*’, 
or re^m with those ideas, and all of them knew how 
to utilise those ideas in order to build up the Order 
left by their Great Exemplar, Vivekananda. They have 
grown to be the architects of the third stage, so to say, 
of .the Ramaki^na philosophy of life and the universe. 
It is indeed questionable if Ramakrsna or Viv'ckananda 
could become the power that they are today without 
the sincerity and doggedness of their successors and 
torch-bearen. Some of them specialize in jndtta 
(intellectualism), others in karma (activism), while all 
are inspired by the common cult of bbakti or devotion 
to the great ideals of self-sacrifice and social service. 


At this^ phase the Swamis may be described as the 
result of Ram^rs^ multiplied by Vivekananda. This 
^ called Ramakrsna-Vivekananda. 
What RamakrsM had dreamt of in regard to the pros- 
peas of his messa^, if he had dreamt at all, is not known 

I ^ dreams arc concerned, he 

would perhaps have felt today, had he lived up till now. 
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that they liave been realized to a great extent. Thanks to 
the activities of RamakrsM-Vivek^anda, Viveka- 
nanda is today one of the great world-forces in the East 
and the West. It is because of the energism of Rama- 
ki^^-Vivekananda that RamakKM has become almost 
a household divinity in Bengal and even parts of 
India within fifn* years of his passing away. It is worth 
while to recall that Sakya the Budaha*s influence could 
not assume these proportions in such a short period. 

Not the least mentionablc fact about the charac¬ 
ter, intelligence and organizing ability of the Rama- 
krsna-Vivekananda Order is the item that the first 
birth-centenary of Ramakisna (1936) has called forth 
the widest support and co-operation from the intellec¬ 
tuals, academicians and soaal workers in the most 
diverse regions of the world. For instance, Burma, 
Ce\'lon, Straits Settlements, Qiina, Japan, England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, East 
and South Africa, South America, U.S.A. and Austra¬ 
lia have cared to join in the centenary celebration and 
contributed to its character as an internadonal spiritual 
event of the year. 

The Ramakrsna-Vivekananda Order is, besides, 
equipped with a Wthansebatumg or world-view which 
is eminently calculated to render it durable and capable 
of expansion. In connection with the centenary 
and indeed as its last item the Order is organizing a 
Parliament of Rehgions to be held at Calcutta in March 
1937. The Order has asked the participators to note 
that no direct or indirect reference to India or Indian 
religions and philosophical systems, ancient, medieval 
or modem, is obligatory. The Parliament is to ad¬ 
dress itself to every faith and every system of moral 
and spiritual tenets, old and new; and participators 
are at liberty to expound their own views and ideals 
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in a scientific and philosophical manner without any 
spirit of intolcr^ce. The Order attaches great impor¬ 
tance to rendering the Parliament as universal in its 
contentuaJ or topi(^ make-up and as world-wnde in race 
as possible. And this would be but a realization, as the 
Order understands it, of Ramakrsna’s teachings to the 
efiea, mat taia path (evet>* faith is a path to God). 

It is in this world-view of Ramakrsna-Viveka- 
nanda that we find embodied for the twentieth century 
the rnillcnniutn-old tenets of safiatana^dbarma (eternal 
or universal religion), as Hinduism is c>opularlv known 
The Rimakrsna-Vivekananda Order W thereby tTr^^ 
ing foru'ard the AJtareja Brdbmana (\ai, 15) cult of 
cbara'tveti (march on) or world-conquest among “fresh 
fields and pastures new** of humanity. It is in keeping 
^th the same Wtltanscbatamg^ again, that the Ramakr^na 
Institute of Culture is being organized by the Order. 


^ This Institute will have for its object the carrv'- 
ing out and realization of the teachings of Ramakrsna 
through the study and promotion of the creative achieve¬ 
ments and spiritual experiences of the diverse races, 
castes, classes and communities of mankind on a seden- 
comparative and cosmopolitan basis. On the 
proposed Institute uill seek to furnish 
platforms and centres of intellectual and moral co-opera- 
tion as well as social solidarity on terms of equality 
md mutual respect between the representatives of the 
East and the West. And on the other hand, the philo¬ 
sophies, rchgions, moralities, arts and crafts, sciences, 
literatures, industries, economic developments, mea¬ 
sures for the control of povert}% health and educational 
organizations, economic developments etc. of the four 
quarters of the globe uiU form the theme of appre- 
ciative and rationa^l discussion under the auspices of 
this Insotutc. Through these processes of broad. 
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international and world-embracing approach to the 
problems and requirements of human lite, the Institute 
will attempt to supply the cultural and spiritual found¬ 
ations of a new personality among the men and women 
of the world, thereby equipping them as proper and 
adequate instruments for the establishment of world- 
peace, genuine internationalism, and a really humane 
culture on earth. 

In the milieu of such achievements, ideas and pro¬ 
jects we feel that Vivekananda was not the last word of 
Kdmakrsrui Kailiamrita (The Nectar of Ramakr^na’s 
Sayings). Vivekananda’s colleagues and followers 
have succeeded in carrying both Ramakrsna and Vive¬ 
kananda forward to their farthest logical consequences. 
They arc already in sight of new domains and thev 
arc preparing the soil for fresh adventures in worla- 
conquest, spirituality and human welfare. Ramakrsna- 
Vivekanancla (1Q36) is not to be understood in terms 
of Ramak^na (1836-86) and Vivekananda (1862-1902) 
alone. 

Rlmakrsna-Vivekananda does not merely copy, 
translate or paraphrase RamakrsM or Vivekananda. It 
is not to be confounded wholesale with cither the Pro¬ 
phet or the Leader. It is to be appraised as a new 
and distinct product of Creative India. 

The Ramakt^na-Vivekananda amalgam is endowed 
with a virility and creativencss all its own. Like all 
its precursors from the days of Alohcnjo Daro on, it 
is not content unth the achievements of todajr and yes¬ 
terday but is ever prayerful for tomorrow with a view 
to the acquisition of more sat (truth), more jyoti (light), 
and more amrita (immortality) for itself, for India and 
for mankind. The creativencss of Creative India is 
then assured for the future. 

At the present moment it is possible to say that 
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mankind has something like a Ramaknna Empire. 
It is the new Hindu Empire of the twentieth century, 
fiirmshed 3 S it is with colonies of Hindu culture and 
spiri^lity in Asia, Europe, Africa and the two Americas. 
The ideals that inspire these colonics of the Greater 
India of today are none other than those of humanity 
and brotherhood. The Leitmotif of this spiritual em¬ 
pire is to be seen in j/uta mat tata path (as man y faiths, 
so many paths), freedom of conscience, and inter-racial 
concord. A world-wide republic of religion and moral¬ 
ity is in this manner coming into existence. 

The Ramakr^na Empire has been seeking to estab¬ 
lish under modern conditions the traditional Hindu Pax 
San>abbaumica (peace of the world-state or universal 
kmgdom). And this is being rendered possible not with 
material p>osscssions and the ways and means such as arc 
accessible to persons favourably placed in the diplomatic 
perspectives but by methods natural to those who have 
renounced the world and do not possess bank-accounts. 
It is the poor, the pcnmless and the self-sacrificing band 
ot Swamis, men whose sole capital is the name of Rama- 
kp^na and sole captainship the example of Vivckanancla, 
that arc responsible for the platform of equality, har¬ 
mony and munial appreciation between the nations that 
has TCcn established in this world-wide chakravartti-ksetra 
the universal sovereign). The work of tins 
Spiritual General Staff” in the world*s intcr-racial rcla- 
pons of the most substantial importance. The five 
hundred Sw:^s of today, the architects of this Empire, 
have altogc^er a new place in the scale of modem 
values as ^stinguished from the place of Ramakrsna 
as wcU as from that of Vivekananda. 

Tbt Social Servict Activities of the 'Mmakrsna Mission 
Excluding the hundreds of “unaiWiated” institutions 
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in Bengal conducted according to the ideals of the Rama- 
krishna Mission, which may be aptly described as the 
“Indian Spiritual Service”, the total number of centres 
including those in Burma, Ceylon and Straits Settlements 
as well as in North and South America, and Europe 
was 102 at the end of 1935. The number of centres 
of the Mission in India, exclusive of the Ramakrishna 
Math and its branches, was 42. A new educational 
centre in the Coimbatore district was added in the year. 

The ^fission conducted two kinds of work: tem¬ 
porary and permanent. Temporary relief work 
was done in times of distress caused by floods, famine, 
fire, tornado or epidemics during the year in Bankura, 
Hooghly and Burdwan Districts, as well as in Abdel- 
pur, Dhalla, Manbhum and Tamluk. The total expen¬ 
diture for the works was more than Rs. 16,000, the most 
important of them being the Damodar Flood Relief. 

The permanent work was of three kinds, viz., 
philanthropic, educational and missionary. Each of 
the centres conducted one or more of these, 

Philantbropic Activities 

The philanthropic activities include three n^pes 
of work, viz. (i) Indoor Hospital work, (2) Outdoor 
Dispensary w’ork, and (3) Regular and Occasional 
Ser\"icc of various kinds. In India 52 centres conducted 
one or more of these types of work. 

In all there are 7 Indoor Hospitals including the 
Child Welfare Centre with its attached Maternity Hos¬ 
pital at Bhaw'anipore, Calcutta, w'hich docs both pre¬ 
natal and post-natal work along with its otlicr activi des 
and also trains midwives. There are 31 Outdoor 
Disp^saries including a Tuberculosis Dispensary at 
Delhi. The centres doing philanthropic work are 
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widely distributed in different parts of India, and many 
of them arc situated in Benares, Hardwar, Brindaban, 
Allahabad and other places of pilgrimage, as well as in 
cosmopolitan cities such as Rangoon, Bombay, Cawn- 
pore, and Lucknow. The Sevashram at Benares is 
the largest philanthropic institution of the Mission, 
and the Hospital at Rangoon holds the highest record 
in outdoor and indoor work. The latter treated nearly 
200,000 patients in 1935. 

Philanthropic work is done also by such rural 
centres of the Mission as Bhubaneswar in Orissa, Jay- 
rambati in Bankura, Sargachi in Murshidabad and 
Sonargaon in Dacca. 

The Indoor Hospitals of the Mission treated more 
than 6800 cases in 1935 as against 6500 in 1934, ai^d the 
Outdoor Dispensaries tciated over 900,000 in 1955 
as against nearly 830,000 in 1934. The number new 
cases and the number of repeated ones were in the pro¬ 
portion of 10 : 17. 

Ejducational Activities 

The Educational work of the Mission falls K'aWy 
into two divisions, viz., (1) Boys* Schools, Girls* 
Schools, Mixed Schools (the classes ranging frofn the 
Matriculation Standard down to the Primar}'), 

(2) Students* Homes and Orphanages. 

Mass education for adults and juveniles th»t)'^6^ 
day and night schools forms a feature. 

Twenty-nine centres conducted some type of 
cational work or other. In all there were 15 Stuc^*^^^^ 
Homes, 3 Orphanages, 3 Residential High Schools, 4 
High Schools, 2 Middle English Schools, 33 Pri^i^try 
Schools, 7 Night Schools and 3 Industrial Schoef^s. 

Some of these institutions arc situated in or 
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rhc University Centres of Calcutta, Madras and Bom¬ 
bay and in the towns of Jamshedpur, Dcoghar and 
Barisal. Physical, cultural, moral and religious train¬ 
ing was imparted to the inmates or pupils. 

Rural educational work was done as usual by some 
of the centres such as Sarisha near Diamond Harbour, 
Contai in Midnapore, Habiganj and Sylhet in Assam. 
The Centre at Sarisha has nearly 500 boys and girls 
in its schools, and spends over Rs. 12,000 every year. 

The Industrial Schools taught one or more of the 
arts, crafts and industries such as may be grouped 
under the following heads: (1) Mechanical and Auto¬ 
mobile Engineering, (2) Spinning, weaving, dyeing, 
calico-printmg and tailoring, (5) Cane-woi and (4) 
Shoe-making. In the Industrial School at Madras, 
the mechanical and automobile engineering course 
covers a period of 5 years, and a certificate issued by 
the Mission is recognised by the Government. 
The centre at Habiganj conducts tw’o shoe factories 
to provide better training ground for the cobbler hoys 
of the locality, and runs r^"o co-operative credit socie¬ 
ties for the benefit of the cobblers. 

The Students* Homes at Madras and Calcutta, 
the Vidyapith at Dcoghar, the Sister Nivedita School 
at Calcutta and the centre at Sarisha are a few of Ihe 
most prominent educational institutions of the Mission. 
The educational centre at Madras is the largest. It 
had 925 pupils in 1Q35. It spends over Rs. 40,000 
annually for its work. 

In the 70 educational institutions of the Mission 
in India there were over 3900 students in 1935 as 
against 3050 in 1934. 

In Ceylon there are 12 schools conducted by the 
Mission with over 2200 boys and girls, and in Singa- 
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pore two schools with over two hundred students. 

In all there were over 6500 students in all the 
centres and of these more than 4800 were boys and 
ijoo girls, 

Expeniiiiiire 

The disbursements of the Mission in India and 
Burma may be roughly computed to be over Rs, zoOjOgq 
for philanthropic work, and over Rs. 500,000 for 
educational activities, the total approximate expen¬ 
diture being over Rs. 525,000 for its permanent work* 

Libraries and fading ^oams 

Tliere were 60 Lihraries and as many Reading 
Rooms, each centre ha\fog one or more. The 
Society at Rangoon did excehect work and had 
a daily average attendance of nearly 100 in its Reading 
Room. 'Ilae Students^ Home at Madras had morC than 
17,000 volumes in its hbraiics. 

Missionary A.ctmtics 

The monastic members of the Alissjon w^nt on 
propaganda tours in India and abroad. The teachings 
of the X^rdanta as interpreted by Ramakrsnii 
Vifekananda were disseminated chiefly through 
the English monthlies— Prabuddha Bijdrata 
Vedanta Kesari (Madras) and Tije Message of tm 
(Boston), and the IJdhoman in Bengali and the 
krisbna Vij^am in Tamil, as well as through th^ 
lications of the Ramaki^na and Vivekananda 
and similar works. Classes were held and It^tu^es 
and sometimes radio-talks were given at or ne^ 
various centres, associadons. Universities and oi^ber 
bodies. A member of the Order (Swami Yad?^'^ra- 
nanda) formed the nucleus of a Vedanta ten*^^^ 
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Switzerland and another (Swimi Avyaktananda) started 
a centre in London, during the year under review^ 

Tliere are colonies for the Harijans and other back¬ 
ward classes in some centres, those at Trichur (Cochin 
State) and Sheila in Khassia Hills being two of the im^ 
portant ones. At titese colonies the monks of the 
Mission have been conducting for over a dozen years 
educational and other work for the uplift of these neg¬ 
lected communities.^ 

HarntjArjiffii thi Vropht ihs Ymtngsnd tfx N^w 

In 1956 while watching the acdvities of the Rama- 
kr^^-Vivekananda movement at home and abroad 
it is almost superfluous to inquire as to whether in this 
epoch of technocracy, industrialism, exact sciences and 
macliine-mindedness, the teachings of R^aJe^na are 
likely to be useful to the men and women of India and 
the world. 

There is no doubt that Ramakxsna*s spiritual experi¬ 
ences combined with the self-control, self-sacrifice and 
social ser^dcc activities of the Swaiuis of the Ramakr^na- 
Vivekananda movement constitute the living religion of 
India in the twentieth century. Besides, Ramakr^na 
is being honoured by the most diverse races of man¬ 
kind and in the lughest intellectual centres in Asia, 
Europe, ^Africa and America. 

And yet be it observed, Ramakrsiia cannot be 
identified wdth the movement for any pardcular Hindu 
gods, rituals, religious scriptures or institutio'ns. 
Ramakricna did not promulgate a religion. Ramakr^na 
was not the exponent of any ethical code or system 
of morals cither. No set of commandments and dudes 

^ Adapted from the ajiniial report published from Belur Mhth, 
Howrah 1936. 
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or virtues and. vices can be discovered in RaimJEr|niL^s 
KntfismniHt die nectar of his words. It wculd be cMcult 
also to discover in Mmakisna^s teachings any advocaq^ 
or propaganda in regard to caste-reforms, race-uplift 
and other sudal questions* And as for the questions 
of constitutional prog;Tess, nationality, provincial auto¬ 
nomy, federation or the like, Rimakrsna had no message 
whatsoever. 

Where then lie Ramaktsna’s claims to recognition 
by tire East and the West as a world-teacher, as an 
arntdr ? They are to be found in some very elcruerital 
characteristics. 

Rimakrsna functioned as the guide and the friend 
to all and sundry in regard to the most iundatuental 
questions of doily life. He spoke to the indi''’Idnal 
man and woman of flesh and blood and tried to evoke 
in their personalities just those human qualities which 
enable persons to flourish in the world. In th^ E^st 
as well as the West, human beings,—the richest aj^d the 
the poorest, the expert and the layman, the businessman, 
the scholar, the lawyer, the peasant and the workinB^^^^* 
all are subject to diffidence In the concerns of day 
to day round of duties, Ramakrsna*S teachings ^tiable 
the meanest of human beings as well as the 
to combat diffidence and acquire self-confidence ^he 
pursuit of life. Cowardice is another vice which 
numan nature under certain conditions both in tli^ 
and the West. In the atmosphere of Ramakrsn^ 
and women, no matter what be the race, profcssl*^^ 
earnings, learn to pick up courage and advance pt>ldly 
in their w'alks of life. 

Ramakrsna has delivered the gospel of 
with which a human being can overpower the 
and one frailties of worldly existence. Tliat is ’'^^ly 
Ramakrsna has been accepted as a Teacher bf 
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merchants, industdalists, la^^7cr&, medical men, seholais, 
as well as by other persons belonging to the most 
varied economic professions* RamaJers]^ has, there¬ 
fore, been a prophet for every comer of the globe, and 
as long as there is human nature with its tendencies 
to diifidencc, cowardice, and weakness his teachinga 
ate destined to be the eaergiser of human souls* He is 
thus in a special sense a prophet of the young and 
the new individuals, groups as ’well as races. Every¬ 
body and every community that is trying to stan a 
new concern, business or other enterprise, cultural or 
sodal, is likely to find in Ramakrsna the most ap¬ 
propriate guide, philosopher and friend. His messages 
of self-confidence, courage and power ate just adapted 
to the requirements of those individuals or groups 
that have no past and no history, nay, indeed, are 
submerged and repressed,—in order that they may com¬ 
mence their careers of woTldK:onquest. 

It is the householdeis, the men and w omen who 
have to live on earthJy earth and make d^ir homes 
prosperous, healthy and dignified, for whom Ramakrsna 
spoke his words of neaar* In his sodob^ or meta¬ 
physics of values Jim (man) = Sj^ii (God). The formu¬ 
lation of this equation by Ramakrsna enables ns to 
establish an identity between service to man and service 
to or worship of God* We arc again and again rendered 
conscious that he was not constructing a kingdom 
that is not of this world.” This is the moat marked 
characteristic in the “sayings*' of Ramak^na, He was a 
positivist, a teacher of the ’woildly duties m the most 
emphade sense* On the other hand, Rmal^na s per¬ 
petual emphasis on the spirit and the so^ is epoch- 
making. He lias taught mankind that with this ins¬ 
trument men and 'women can demolish the discouraging 
conditions of the surrounding world and transform them 
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in the interest of the expansion of life. And wc arc 
enabled to feel all the time that Ramakrsna^s idealism 
and transcendentalism were of the highest order. The 
freedom of personality is a concept by which Rama- 
krsna has succeeded in electrifying the mentality of the 
middle classes, the higher classes and the lower classes 
of the human society. 

Altogether, as embodying the synthesis of the 
positive and the idealistic, Ramakrsm has furnished the 
young and the new with the tremendous psychology 
of world-conquest, of supremacy over the bonds of 
nature, of emancipation from the fetters of society. 
And it is under the mspiration of this synthesis that 
an India of secular activities and cultural adventures, 
an India of material prosperity and idealistic social 
service,—has been absorbing the interest of constructive 
thinkers and statesmen of Young India^, 


Stipruy pp. 560*361, 464-472J based to i certain extent die 
author’s pfcstdcntial addresses at the Coaventions of 
(under the auspices of the Ranukrishna Birth Ccnicnary} 
Rangoon (J-io Apdl 1536), and at Karachi {i-S November t^ 5 ^)’ 
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